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**Ti»  studies,  experiences,  aod  opportunities  of  Professor  Johonnot,  have  amply  prepared  him  to  uiuler- 
stand  die  deficieucies  of  American  Scbool'houses,  and  to  devise  wise  remedies  for  the  same." 

The  plins  of  this  work  are  embodied  in  appropriate  architectural  forms,  and  in  every  case  the  architect - 
we  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the  use.     The  work  contains : 

I.  A  complete  exposition  of  fh«  flkults  of  Sohool-housas,  as  they  are  generally  coqstrucicil. 
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needs  demand. 
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IV.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  ventilation. 

y.  Admission  of  liflrht  and  other  sanitary  conditions  are  fully  considered. 

VI.  Arrangement  of  grounds  and  outbuildings  are  discussed. 

VII.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  suitable  school  furniture  are  given. 

VIII.  School  apparatus  receives  due  attention. 

IX.  The  outlines  of  a  practical  system  for  firradlnff  country  schools  are  drawn. 

X.  Hints  about  the  conduct  and  management  of  schools  are  fieely  interspersed. 

This  mrk  makes  a  systematic  effort  to  provide  School-houses  adapted  to  the  present  Ideas  of 
educationi  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Xt  Is  handsomely  and  proftuely  Illustrated«  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  weU 
bound  in  cloth.    It  has,  with  the  Appendix,  386  paces,  and  379  Dlustrations. 
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Arom  M.  A,  K£W£«IiI«,  President  of  State  School  Commissioners*  Siaryland : 
**  To  say  that  I  am  pleased — delighted  with  it— is  but  very  £iint  commendation.  We  have  about  three 
thoussnd  five  hundred  School  Officers  in  our  little  State  :  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  them,  and  could  make  sure  that  it  would  be  read,  studied  and  thorougltly 
digested,  it  would  revolutionize  not  only  our  School  Buildings,  but  our  School  Administration. 

"  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  tliis  effort  in  behalf  of  Public  Education." 

l*rom  J.  C.  DeOBBSB,  Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions,  Texas :  *'  An  ex- 
cellent production." 

From  IBA  C.  TBEKER,  County  Superintendent,  Jackson,  Miss. :  *'  Consider  it  a 
very  useful  work.    No  School  Officer  should  be  without  it." 

From  B.  ▲.  APQAB,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  New  Jersey: 
^  It  should  be  examined  by  all  School  Officers." 

From  A,  N,  FI8HBB,  State  Superintendent,  Nevada :  *'  I  am  satisfied  that  Author 
and  Publishers  have  supplied  the  very  best  information." 

From  D.  CRANB,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Idaho  Territory :  *'  I  fidly  recommend 
it  as  one  of  the  most,  complete  works  of  modem  times." 

From  JOHK  G.  BAIBD,  (pro.  tem.)  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Ccnnectl- 
eut :  *'  A  beautiful  and  useful  volume.  It  will  certaiuly  be  of  service  in  improving  the  style  of  our  School- 
bouses." 
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The  Superintendents  of  all  the  States  have  welcomed  this  work  and  are. 
oommendinff  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  buildinflr  School-houses. 

The  hlffh  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Sdu- 
oation.  General  John  Eaton,  is  shown  by  the  fltot  that  he  ordered  an  edition  fbr 
distribution  amonv  schools. 


TESTIMONY   OliT  THE    PRESS. 


TIm  K.  7.  Times  pronoaacet  it  **  an  elegant  and  extrerody  valuable  work  on  the  proper  conslnic- 
tftn  ofadMoI  buiMingt.  It  contains  finely  drawn  d«sig:as,  ranging  from  the  plainest  and  cheapest  styles,  to 
lbs  nosi  ornate  and  expsasivs,  socompanied  by  dear  and  intelligent  comsoents  and  explanations.  The  in- 
poitant  snbjecls  of  healing  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  other  scarcely  leas  important  ones  of  comfort  and  con- 
vcaicocc,  are  fully  attended  la  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  charge  of  the  constnic- 
tM»  of  a  new  School-house  or  the  renovation  of  an  old  one." 

Tll«  K.  7.  Herald  **  commends  it  heartily,  becanae  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system  depends 
aa  much  upon  the  school-houses  as  upon  the  schools  *' 

Tlia  H.  T.  "World  uys  **it  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  discnsnoo." 

friie  Globe,  N.  Y.,  gives  it  an  appropriate  notice  of  nearly  a  column. 

Th&  Hortli  American  and  "Dnited  States  Qasette  asserts  that  "it  win  be  well  if  so  ex - 
hanstive  and  mdusive  aa  essay  has  wide  circulation  where  its  valus  can  be  realised." 

Ths  (Fhiladslphis)  Public  Zjedirer  says,  '*  it  gives  valuable  information.** 

Ths  Acs  (Philaddpbia)  testifies  that  it  '*  treats  of  all  subjects  in  connection  with  the  practical  needs 
of  leadiers  and  pupils— «ich  as  ventilation^  comfortable  furniture,  preservation  of  decency  and  order.  The 
dear,  direct  style  of  the  writing,  and  the  wise  sdvics  given  in  these  pages,  are  well  worth  the  price." 

Ths  City  Item,  Philadelphia,  says :  **  We  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  in  completeness  and  In 
practical  suggestibos.  11m  promise  illustrations  and  diagrams  sdd  much  to  the  interest  snd  assbt  mate- 
rially in  the  exidanations. 

Ths  Dailj  Ohroniole,  Augusta,  Ga.,  ptodaims  **  the  appeanncs  of  this  book  at  a  time  when  jEvcat 
public  interest  is  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  is  most  opportune,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  good  work.**  The  Beferse.  Charieston,  S.  C,  asks  its  readers  to  call  at  the  editor's  office  and 
examiae  it. 

,  Ths  Miis«  Bduoational  Joomal  advises  Superintendents  and  School  Directors  to  "  examine 
this  woric  before  expending  money  on  the  many  imperfect  plans  now  in  use." 

Hall*S  Journal  of  Hsalth  calls  it  **  a  most  important,  practical  book.  Every  teacher  in  the  land, 
every  School  Commissioosr,  and  trustee,  and  superintendent  will  fail  to  do  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the 
lisinf  gencrationp  vrtio  (toes  not  at  once  purchase  this  very  valuable  book.  It  is  mil  of  wise,  judiciooi  and 
psactical  suggestions  in  reference  to  School  houses,  etc." 

Ths  National  Baptist  considers  that  "  we  live  in  a  new  era,  when  we  have  such  a  volume  devoted 
to  Idling  just  how  School-houses  should  be  built  and  furnished.  With  this  volume  i»  their  handf.  School 
Committees  and  teachers  would  lose  all  excuse  for  uncomfortable  and  unattractive  houses.  The  influence 
of  neatness,  attractiveness  and  comfort  In  giving  efficiency  to  the  school  can  hardly  be  overestimated." 

Ths  Hudson  Post  (Michigan)  advises  tlie  officers  of  every  school  district  throu|«hout  the  land  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  book.  And  says  that  **  it  will  interest  every  father,  mother,  public  instructor  and 
builder.**  T'he  Weekly  Bifrnal.  Zanesville,  O.,  says  that,  *'  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  building 
or  arranging  School- houses,  this  work  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.  Indeed,  every  man  and  wonnan  will  find 
itt  pages  fiiU  of  invaluable  hints :  for  all  or  us  are  interested  in  having  our  dwellings  and  pulic  buildings 
pwjpeiJjF  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

Ths  Sunday  School  Timss  praises  fas  do  all  other  papers)  the  beauty  of  the  book— the  binding, 
paper,  press-work,  and  illustrations,  and  calls  it  "a  thesaurus  of  hints,  directions  and  guides  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Schod  Architecture  and  arrangements  *' 

Ths  Tama  Citiaen  nronoonces  this  **  a  timely  wprk,  and  wishes  it  could  be  read  and  studied  by 
etciy  one.    Severd  copies  snould  be  placed  in  every  public  library.** 

Ths  I«nthsran  Obssrvsr  asserts  that  **  every  School-board  in  the  land  should  have  this  work. 
As  a  manual  and  direction,  on  the  subject  of  Sdiod-houses  and  furniture,  its  value  is  above  estimate." 

Ths  Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  considen  *'  the  whole  subject  treated  in  detail  and  with  fins 
'  sense.**     Ths  PrssbytsriSJl»  Philadelphia,  thanks  the  publishers  for  so  excellent  a  book. 


Ths  Penn  7an  Democrat  finds  in  it  *'  the  most  practical  and  sensible  suggestions.    By  its  aid, 
aay  ordinarv  carpenter  can  erect  a  neat  and  comely  School-house."     The  Delavan  Bepublioan  pro- 
"*  the  work  indispensable  to  every  Sdiool-board." 


Ths  Austin  Bsgistsr,  Minn.,  commends  the  booh  at  great  length,  and  advises  all  School  Officeva 
to  possfia  it.     Ths  Wsskly  Ithaoan  calls  it  **  an  educator  on  the  subjects  of  whidi  it  treats.'* 

Ths  Ozangs  Chzonids  says  that  "  every  person  raterestcd  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  pub- 
He  school  system  will  find  it  a  book  of  rare  value  and  mterest**  The  Foultney  Bulletin  invites 
aptdal  attention  to  its  merits. 

Ths  Christian  Advocats,  (N.  Y.)  indulges  in  the  origind  expresdon,  "  that  the  work  supplies  a 
ltd  want.** 

Ths  Frorldenee  Ossette's  judgment  is,  that  "  this  book  is  tlte  best  that  has  ever  been  issued  on 
the  subject  of  schools.'* 

Moore's  Bnral  Vsw  Yorksr  dedares,  that  *'  a  careful  examination  satisfies  us  that  it  will  prove 
of  great  urility."  The  Herald  of  Canastota,  N.  Y ,  says  "  it  is  a  work  that  diould  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Board  of  Education,  school  trustee,  and  teacher  in  the  land." 

Ths  Conunonwsalth,  Boston,  sajrs :  "  In  a  word,  ir  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  necestary  for  a 
essqilctc  school    All  educators  and  committee-men  should  consult  its  ;>ages." 

Ths  Xaasachnaetts  Teacher  calls  it  **a  handsome  book,  with  man^r  neat  desif^is  for  Schoo^- 
honsss,  and  illustrations  of  school  apparatus  and  lumitnra.  Heating,  ventilation  and  lighting  receive  a 
CDod  degree  of  attention,  as  indeed  diocs  everything  relating  to  the  School-room  and  its  surrroondings.  We 
aeartily  commend  the  book." 

The  Vermont  Bsoord  says.  **  tha  work  abounds  in  dedgns  of  tasteftil  edifices,  combining  siropK- 
dCy,  beauty  and   comfort"      **TllS  Aldins*'  conaidcts  it  ~'an  invduable  book   for  teachers  and 
nd  owunitiaeSi'* 
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THE    SCHOOLMASTER   AND   HIS   PUPIL. 

*'BOTH    PUZZLED." 

WHO  of  us  has  not  seen  and  known  this  schoolmaster 
of  the  olden  time,  here  so  faithfully  pictured  by  the 
artist?— schoolmaster  not  teacher,  for  we  will  call  him  by  his 
right  name.  Who  of  us  hasn't  felt  him,  and  what  boy  of  us 
all,  smarting  from  his  tongue  or  his  rod,  hasn't  secretly 
meditated  vengeance  when  we  should  grow  big  enough  to 
inflict  it  upon  him  ?  But  the  promised  dies  irae  somehow 
never  came ;  our  anger  cooled  as  the  blistered  hand  forgot 
its  smart,  or  the  red  streak  across  the  back  faded  to  i\^s\i'' 
color  again. 

An  acquaintance  with  his  successors,  and  a  wider  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  taught  us  that  he  was  not  in  temper  a 
sinner  above  all  other  sinners,  and  we  came,  in  time,  to  know 
that  pupil  and  teacher  must  see  things  differently,  looking  at 
them  from  diflferent  points  and  with  eyes  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  glass.  At  all  events,  we  found  that  it  wasn't  customary, 
gentlemanly,  or  Christian,  to  mete  out  such  retribution  for 
wrongs  fancied  or  real,  and  we  never  did. 

But  now,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  master  in  the  picture. 
Begin  with  his  eyes  ;  they  are  the  eyes  of  a  mask,  they  open 
into  the  vacuity  behind  them.     Cut  off  from  them  the  rest 
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of  the  face,  as  Vinnie  Ream  hides  features  in  the  photographs 
she  moulds  from,  and  you  might  easily  suppose  you  were 
looking  into  the  muzzles  of  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece. 

Nothing  is  in  them,  and  you  see  it.  And  that  face  as  a 
whole — it  is  as  expressionless  of  thought  as  is  a  sirloin  of 
beef;  you  could  almost  imagine  the  lines  upon  it  to  have 
been  made  by  the  knife  of  the  carver.  One  could  fashion  of 
wood  and  upon  the  lathe,  a  more  expressive  countenance. 
Let  your  eye  light  upon  it  from  above ;  it  looks  as  you  could 
believe  a  clearing  in  the  edge  of  a  swamp  would  look  to  a 
hawk  flying  over  it.  Woods  behind  it,  woods  skirting  its 
sides  and  its  edges. 

But  he  is  the  schoolmaster,  he  must  seem  intelligent  if  he 
isn't ;  and  in  the  ratio  that  he  isn't  so  the  hair  is  brushed 
up  in  a  heap  to  show  all  the  forehead  there  is,  while  he 
scorns  the  aid  of  his  spectacles,  and  looks  clean  over  them 
and  as  far  as  he  can,  into  that  nebula  before  him. 

"  Both  puzzled."  I  should  think  so.  The  boy  is,  knows 
it,  and  shows  it.  The  master  is  as  much,  and  knows  it  as 
well,  but  does  he  look  so?  He  can't  untie  the  knot,  and 
straighten  out  the  tangle,  of  course  not,  but  if  he  hasn't  any 
knowledge,  he  has  learned  a  kind  of  wisdom  that  serves  him, 
instead.  To  show  his  ignorance  would  seem  little  short  of  a 
national  calamity,  he  thinks,  and  so  "  You  can  take  that  as  a 
part  of  your  next  lesson,  sir,  for  our  time  is  up."  The  boy 
isn't  anxious  to  taste  to-morrow  of  what  burnt  his  mouth  the 
day  before ;  he  doesn't  renew  the  question,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain, and  the  teacher  when  to-morrow  comes,  has  drawn  his 
slow  train  by  that  station  entirely  forgetting  to  stop  there. 

There  is  nothing  inviting  in  that  face  or  figure,  is  there  } 
Nothing  that  stimulates  the  little  fellow's  thought  and  un- 
locks his  tongue.  Nothing  warming,  save  that  little  some- 
thing dangling  from  the  right  hand.  The  urchin  must  feel 
in  his  presence  as  a  thermometer,  in  close  neighborhood  to 
an  iceberg.  His  faculties  coil  up,  shrink  in  upon  themselves, 
grow  numb.  Thoughts  and  things  run  speedily  down  towards 
zero.  No  wonder  the  question  asked  is  of  "  naught ;"  naught 
else  seems  so  appropriate,  seems  possible,  even.  Is  it  a  fancy 
of  mine,  or  is  it  a  sly  touch  of  the  artist,  a  delicate  stroke  of 
his  genius,  that  this  is  the  question  raised  ?   Nothing  inviting ! 
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Even  the  coat  is  buttoned  to  the  chin.  What  pupil  ever 
worked  his  way  through  the  thick,  tough  integuments,  and 
reached  the  heart  of  the  master,  beneath  ?  And  that  lip 
thrust  out  toward  the  boy.  I  can  see  other  things  in  it,  but 
this  to  me  is  plainest — some  measure  of  contempt  for  the 
lad  before  him.  Delsarte  himself  might  have  helped  the 
painter  to  that  feature. 

The  only  thing  in  the  figure  that  indicates  openness,  that 
wins  the  slightest  confidence  toward  him,  is  the  extended  left 
arm  and  leg.  To  sit  with  both  legs  under  him  and  both 
arms  about  him,  would  betray  too  much  poise,  .alertness,  too 
much  of  the  watch-dog.  That  is  the  position  one  assumes 
when  he  has  gathered  himself,  and  sits  coiled,  ready  for  a 
spring.  There  is  offence  and  defence  in  it,  and  nothing 
else.  In  a  schoolmaster,  even  in  this  one,  that  would  be  too 
repellent.  But  he  runs  no  risk  in  his  present  attitude,  his 
reputation  is  such  that  he  can  afford  this  slight  concession  to 
human  nature,  to  boy  nature,  and  he  makes  it.  Especially 
when  he  has  in  that  right  hand  of  his  so  cogent  an  argument, 
"  the  last  argument  to  which  kings  resort,"  be  those  kings 
monarchs  of  realms  or  of  school-rooms.  The  last  argument, 
did  I  say  ?  The  last  now,  let  us  hope,  but  if  my  memory  be 
not  at  fault,  it  was  once  occasionally  the  first,  sometimes, 
the  only. 

But  there  is  before  us  another  figure  than  that  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  herein  lies  the  pathos  of  the  picture — the 
little  fellow  in  front  whose  face  is  as  blank  as  his  slate,  but 
whose  whole  attitude  is  a  mute  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  and 
should  have  been  to  his  tormenter's.  We  instinctively  take 
sides  with  him  and  against  you,  you  stony  old  Rhadaman- 
thus.  A  word  in  your  ear,  sir ;  you  will  please  not  use  upon 
our  client,  that  scourge  of  small  cords — at  least  not  while  we 
are  around.  It  might  lead  to  an  unpleasantness  —a  "  scene," 
they  sometimes  call  it.  We  should  dislike  to  show  our  dis- 
respect for  authority  of  any  kind,  even  for  yours.  And  as 
a  certain  Judge  said  of  a  certain  Mayor  not  far  away,  we 
honor  the  office  if  not  the  man  that  holds  it.  A  "  stupid  " 
is  he  ?  you're  another.  And  so  there's  a  pair  of  you.  But 
how  could  he  be  otherwise,  pray  tell  us  ?  Things  don't  sprout 
in  the  winter.    How  could  his  ideas  break  through  such  a 
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crust  as  you  have  frozen  over  them,  and  grow  in  such  an 
atmosphere  ?  I  don't  care  if  a  string  does  hang  in  loops 
from  his  pocket,  and  his  pants  are  rolled  up,  and  his  head  is 
frowzy.  There's  anxiety  as  well  as  ignorance,  in  his  face, 
and  2i  pleading  in  his  eyes.  Don't  you  see  it?  he's  in  trouble 
and  it's  an  honest  trouble.  His  question  is  a  fair  one,  there's 
a  point  to  it.  It  is  even  ingenious,  but  there's  no  trap  in  it, 
to  catch  you.  We  must  have  been  thinking,  turning  over 
and  again  that  problem  in  multiplication,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
found  this  difficulty.  Help  tide  him  over  the  sand  bar  on 
which  he  has  struck.  You  can't?  Then  quit  shamming, 
you  old  hypocrite !  Get  down  from  the  throne  where  you 
have  lorded  it  so  long,  abdicate  your  crown,  break  in  two 
your  wand  of  office,  seize  your  hat  and  rush  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, any  whither,  so  you  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district 
and  of  the  profession  you  have  so  long  disgraced.  Buy  a 
spade  and  go  ditch  for  a  living,  or  sue  for  a  brakeman's  * 
place  on  a  freight  train.  Hasten  away,  you  old  humbug, 
hasten!  everybody,  even  the  boys,  now  detect  your  ears 
under  the  lion's  skin,  and  if  you  do  not  add  wings  to  your 
speed,  not  staying  even  for  the  wages  you  never  earned,  I 
fear  you  may  fare  in  the  end,  as  did  your  great  prototype 
in  the  fable. 

Of  course,  dear  friends,  this  is  a  picture  of  the  old-time 
schoolmaster — like  Goldsmith's  in  the  "  Deserted  Village," 
it  is  all  of  the  past.  No  one  of  us,  or  of  our  acquaintance, 
sat  for  this  portrait,  not  we.  *'  Let  the  galled  jade  wince, 
our  withers  are  unwrung,"  we  can  all  say,  and  our  pupils  can 
echo  it  for  us.  Are  we  quite  certain  of  this?  Fy,  what  a 
question  !  "  To  be  sure"  we  are,  there  isn't  a  feature  of  it 
that  we  recognize  in  ourselves  or  in  our  fellows  of  the  craft. 

Who  dares  to  say  of  us,  that  we  don't  carry  about  with  us 
certificates  of  soundness  and  safety  from  the  proper  inspect- 
ors, with  full  permits  to  ply  upon  certain  waters?  that  we  are 
ever  caught  napping  at  our  posts?  that  when  asked  we 
haven't  reasons  to  give  as  plenty  as  blackberries  ?  that  we 
ever  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,  like  a  cer- 
tain fish,  inking  the  waters  to  conceal  what  we  would  hide  ? 
that  we  ever  have  a  sinister  reason  for  telling  the  scholars, 
one  after  another  floored  by  an  athletic  difficulty,  that  it  will 
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do  them  good  to  wrestle  with  it  till  the  next  day  ?  that  we 
don't  always  come  fresh  to  our  recitations,  fairly  redolent 
of  works  consulted?  that  our  knowledge  doesn't,  with 
much  of  a  margin,  overlap  in  all  directions,  that  of  our 
classes  ?  that,  in  a  word,  we  are  not  making  authorities  of 
ourselves  in  certain,  specialties,  and  rounding  ourselves  out, 
as  best  we  can,  in  the  whole  circle  of  studies,  making  our- 
selves, as  Charles  Lamb  phrases  it,  at  least  *'  superficially 
omniscient  ?" 

And  who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  us  as  to  hint  that  we  are 
careless  of  the  precious  material  upon  which  we  are  daily 
working?  that  we  haven't  won  the  confidence  of  our  pupils 
and  they,  ours?  that  wfe  drive,  but  do  not  lead?  that  their 
hearts  are  not  in  their  daily  work  nor,  in  ours,  so  that  nothing 
in  the  school-room  seems  trivial  to  them  or  to  us?  that  we 
fail  to  convince  them  that  their  interests  or  ours  are  identi- 
cal ?  that  we  do  not  make  learning  attractive  to  them,  neutral- 
izing for  them  the  pain  it  costs  them,  by  the  pleasure  we 
show  them  it  yields,  and  that  we  do  not  stretch  our  minds 
upon  theirs,  kindling  into  enthusiastic  glow  the  life  smoulder- 
ing in  them,  breathing  so  much  of  ourselves  into  them  as  is 
needful  for  this,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  if  so  be  that 
we  may  inspire  in  them  a  quenchless  desire  to  know  and 
to  be? 

Who  ?  No  one,  of  course,  no  one.  It  is  all  in  my  imagina- 
tion— ^it  is  a  jest,  if  it  please  you,  a  joke. 


» >  ♦  ■  » 


In  the  manufacture  of  refracting  telescopes  the  English 
now  stand  at  the  head.  Mr.  A.  Clark's  twenty-inch  object 
glass,  mounted  in  the  Chicago  Observatory,  has  been  the 
marvel  of  the  world.  This  observatory  and  those  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  Pulkowa,  Russia,  have  stood  foremost. 
Within  the  past  year  a  twenty-five  inch  object-glass  has  been 
mounted  by  the  Messrs.  Cook,  of  York,  Eng.,  and  much  is 
expected  of  it,  though  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  it  out  of 
England  to  give  its  power  fair  scope.  With  every  increase 
of  magnifying  power  it  becomes  essential  to  secure  a  greater 
purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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HINTS  ON  DISCIPLINE  AND  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

MOTHERS  THE  FIRST  TEACHERS. 

DURING  the  days  of  infancy  the  mother,  by  her  "teach- 
ings and  influence,"  instils  into  the  heart  of  the  child 
the  germs  of  those  characteristics  which,  in  time  to  come, 
will  distinguish  him  from  all  the  world  beside ;  or  rather, 
she  incites  and  nurtures  those  embryo  qualities  and  feelings 
which  already  exist  in  a  latent  or  dormant  state.  In  after 
years  it  is  the  teacher's  peculiar  province  to  invigorate 
those  characteristics,  and  so  develop  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  powers,  as  to  fix  indelibly  the  noble  impressions 
first  made  by  the  dearest  and  kindest  of  earthly  friends.  It 
is  from  mothers  alone  that  children  will  "  learn  as  if  by  in- 
stinct.'* In  early  childhood  they  are  therefore  the  best  of 
all  teachers  ;  but  as  time  rolls  on  and  the  child  merges  into 
the  boy,  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  in  conjunction  with 
domestic  or  public  duties,  compels  the  parent  to  delegate  her 
powers,  duties,  and  privileges  to  another.  That  other  is  the 
teacher — tutor  or  preceptor — the  /ocum  tenens  of  the  parent 
in  all  scholastic  or  educational  matters. 

THE  PARENTAL  SUBSTITUTE. 

The  teacher  may  be  regarded,  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
common  parent  of  all  the  children  under  his  charge,  and  is 
justified  in  treating  them  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were 
really  his  own.  The  teacher's  responsibility  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  individual  parent,  inasmuch 
as  his  "  collective  family"  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any 
"  home  circle."  There  is  scarcely  a  domestic  circle  in  the 
land  in  which  the  "  head  of  the  house"  (notwithstanding  his 
moral  influence  and  other  parental  advantages,)  has  not 
more  than  once  deemed  it  his  duty  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment on  some  member  of  his  family.  This  he  did  with 
the  view  of  reforming  the  '*  little  culprit,"  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  example ;  hoping  thereby  to  deter  his  other  child- 
ren from  committing  similar  offences.  For  reasons  identical 
with  these  the  teacher  uses  similar  means  to  produce  like 
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results.  The  abolition  or  continuance  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  schools  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
with  much  interest  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  question  on  which 
the  greatest  teachers  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age  have 
taken  opposite  views.  Some  of  the  States — New  Jersey  for 
instance — passed  laws  prohibiting  corporal  punishment  in 
the  public  schools ;  but  ere  many  months  elapsed  the  re- 
spective legislatures  had  to  repeal  these  enactments,  the 
**  moral  suasion  system"  not  having  been  successful  in  win- 
ning "  little  oflFenders"  to  a  right  sense  of  duty.  Events 
proved  that  a  middle  course  was  best — that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  not  be  abolished,  but  that  it  should  be  resorted 
to  as  seldom  as  possible ;  only  when  all  other  legitimate 
means  of  reformation  had  been  tried  and  found  to  fail.  Effi- 
cient school  government  is  not  a  tyranny.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  public  good,  placing  the  teacher  in  the  position 
of  parent,  to  each  and  all  under  his  tuition — to  children  not 
his  own.  This  arrangement  tends  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  governor  and  the  governed,  and  is  made  by  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils  for  their  good — not  for 
the  teacher's  special  convenience. 

IMPARTIALITY. 

The  teacher's  government,  patriarchal  in  essence,  should 
be  equal  in  application  and  impartial  in  every  respect.  Big 
and  little,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  should  be  equal 
in  his  sight.  He  should  never  punish  one  child  for  faults 
tolerated  in  another — ^never  "  wink"  at  the  offences  of  the 
larger  pupils  whilst  he  notes  the  "  shortcomings"  of  the 
youngen  Nothing  could  be  so  subversive  of  good  or  effi- 
cient government.  He  should  have  no  preferences,  no  favor- 
ites* His  rule  should  be  the  personification  of  equality  and 
uniformity.  The  neglected  child  of  poverty  should  be  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  son  of  opulence  and  ease.  The  teacher 
has  to  deal  with  the  interior — with  the  heart  and  mind — not 
with  the  exterior.  The  dress  or  address,  the  manners  or 
&mily  connections  of  the  more  fortunate  pupils  should  never 
influence  him  to  favor  them  above  their  companions  of  an 
humbler  sphere,  who  may  happen  to  be  more  bashful  and 
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less  forward.  His  tone  should  be  as  kind  and  his  manner  as 
cordial  toward  the  one  as  the  other.  He  should  endeavor 
to  attract  all  and  repel  none — to  succeed  he  must  have  no 
prejudices  and  make  no  exceptions.  The  sun  of  his  love 
must  shine  equally  on  all.  Indeed  it  has  been  well  said  that 
"  children  often  need  sympathy  more  than  government,"  and 
that  "  encouragement  is  a  more  powerful  agent  than 
censure." 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

With  children  (as  with  full  grown  people)  attachment 
always  follows  respect — esteem  always  precedes  aflection 
and  love.  To  gain  this  esteem,  attachment  and  love,  the 
teacher  must  be  gentle,  affable,  and  courteous, — a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word — and  in  addition,  must  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils — sharing  their 
joys  and  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  little  sorrows. 
His  future  success  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on 'the  first 
impressions  produced  by  him  after  entering  on  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he 
should  commence  as  he  would  continue,  and  vice  versa 
When  pupils  discover  that  a  teacher  entertains  doubts  of  his 
own  ability,  and  that  he  is  deficient  in  confidence  or  self-re- 
liance, they  consider  him  as  half  conquered,  and  are  sure  to 
put  his  misgivings  to  the  test,  and  to  "  complete  the  con- 
quest," should  his  skill  and  fortitude  fall  short  of  the 
occasion. 

DECISION  AND   FIRMNESS. 

Every  teacher,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  pos- 
sessed (or  endeavor  to  possess  and  improve)  the  faculties  of 
decision  and  firmness,  so  that  he  may  determine  quickly  and 
act  promptly  in  accordance  with  his  sense  of  duty.  Deci- 
sion of  character  is  the  first  element  of  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  educational  profession  ;  and,  as  "  a  courageous 
heart  and  resolute  mind  are  omnipotent,"  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  apparent  in  the  teacher's  manner — no  vacilla- 
tion visible  in  his  conduct.  When  he  decides  he  should  be 
sure  to  decide  justly.  When  he  issues  orders  he  should 
compel  obedience.  He  should  always  mean  what  fie  says ^ 
and  say  what  he  means.    **  Unless  in  case  of  error,"  as  Locke 
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affirms,  "  his  words  should  be  irrevocable."  Then  will  his 
pupils  confide  in  his  justice,  and,  as  Milton  well  observes : 
"  None  will  question  the  equity  of  his  decisions,"  He 
should  do  all  things  as  he  thinks  best — best  for  his  pupils — 
best  for  himself— best  for  the  public.  Possessing  these  qual- 
ifications, loving  what  is  right,  revering  justice,  acting  in 
accordance  with  religious  and  patriotic  principles,  and  with 
the  God-like  desire  to  do  good,  failure  is  impossible — suc- 
cess is  certain.  Such  a  party  will  be  a  good,  if  not  a  great 
teacher. 

NOT  WISE  TO   EXHIBIT  SUSPICION. 

The  teacher  should  be  particularly  careftil  not  to  exhibit 
distrust,  or  appear  to  entertain  suspicions  of  his  pupils  in 
any  case,  individually  or  collectively.  Such  "  weakness"  on 
his  part  would  not  only  decrease  their  respect  for  himself 
personally,  but  would  actually  tend  to  make  them  what  he 
desires  them  not  to  be.  If  he  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
or  suspect  that  a  boy  is  vicious,  or  idle,  and  inclined  to  be 
troublesome,  he  may  possibly,  with  a  little  tact  and  judg- 
ment, reform  him  by  adopting  an  opposite  course.  The 
"  delinquent"  in  such  cases  is  often  won  from  his  evil  ways 
by  the  teacher  apparently  placing  unlimited  confidence  in 
him,  by  appointing  him  to  some  responsible  position  in  the  • 
school  pro  tem,y  and  by  occasionally  requesting  his  assist- 
ance in  teaching  or  in  some  other  capacity.  The  judicious 
use  of  this  ruse  will  be  almost  sure  to  transform  the  "  back- 
slider" into  a  good,  industrious,  trustworthy  boy. 

TO   LOOK  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  A  PUPIL'S  CHARACTER. 

If  a  pupil  be  wild,  idle,  troublesome,  or  disposed  to  evil 
ways,  it  is  not  wise  or  even  prudent  for  the  teacher  to  look 
altogether  on  the  dark  side  of  his  character.  He  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  teacher's  gaze  is  fixed  on  the 
bright  side  also — that  his  good  qualities  have  been  noted  as 
well  as  his  bad  ones,  and  that  no  matter  how  reprehensible 
his  acts,  still  it  is  believed  his  intentions  may  have  been 
good.  In  other  words,  while  censuring  his  conduct  it  is  wise 
to  give  him  credit  for  many  praiseworthy  intentions.  This 
course  being  nearer  to  nature  than  the  former  will  be  more 
correct,  because  it  will  present  to  the  pupil  a  stronger  and 
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more  perfect  likeness  of  himself;  and,  as  time  rolls  away, 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  gradually  become  con- 
scious of  his  errors  and  at  last  be  induced  to  abandon  or  avoid 
them.  The  teacher,  however,  cannot  be  too  careful  in  be- 
stowing his  commendations.  Always  strictly  just  and  hon- 
est ?  he  will  not,  of  course,  offer  them  unless  they  have  been 
merited.  Boys,  like  older  folks,  can  distinguish  between 
praise  and  flattery — thpy  will  not  fail  to  look  upon  the  one 
as  honest  payment  of  a  just  debt,  and  upon  the  other  as  a 
sinister  present.  "  Verbal  bribes,*'  like  bribes  in  general, 
are  certain  signs  of  weakness,  and  he  who  offers  them 
deserves  nothing  but  scorn  and  contempt.  Pupils  should 
be  encouraged,  not  flattered.  When  they  act  so  as  to  de- 
serve approbation  they  should  receive  their  meed  of  praise. 
He  who  always  scolds  and  never  recognizes,  or  is  never  sa- 
tisfied with  a  child's  efforts,  is  sure  to  break  his  spirit  and 
destroy  in  him  every  desire  to  please  ;  since  all  his  deeds — 
good  or  bad — meet  with  the  same  reception.  If  a  pupil  has 
done  his  best  he  can  do  no  more.  He  then  merits  commen- 
dation, not  censure.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  dis- 
crimate  between  indolence  and  want  of  ability — between 
faults  arising  from  an  evil  disposition  and  those  which  may 
•be  ascribed  to  an  error  of  judgment. 

INNOCENT  UNTIL  PROVED  GUILTY. 

The  teacher  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  believe 
a  pupil  guilty  of  an  offence  until  the  charge  is  clearly  proved 
by  reliable  evidence.  "  Innocent  until  proved  guilty" 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  school  as  well  as  of  the  hall  of 
justice.  The  reputation  of  a  child,  sacred  as  that  of  an 
adult,  should  be  treated  as  delicately  as  possible.  These 
rules,  tempered  by  kindly  feeling,  will  tend  to  show  that  the 
teacher  entertains  a  high  regard  for  his  pupils,  and  that  he 
considers  them  honorable  and  trustworthy.  His  esteem  and 
good  opinion  will  have  no  small  effect  in  making  them  what 
all  would  wish  them  to  be — a  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  friends. 

MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  insubordination,  disorder,  and  negligence 
ocqasionally  visible  in  some  schools  may  be  traced  to  the 
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monotonous  character  of  the  programme,  to  lack  of  interest 
in  the  respective  studies,  and  to  prolonged  restraint  without 
sufficient  time  being  allotted  at  intermissions  for  the  escape 
of  "  the  pent  up  animal  spirits."  For  this  reason  *'  the  inter- 
missions" should  be  sufficiently  long  and  sufficiently  numer- 
ous ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  occasionally  introduce  a 
little  variety  into  the  regular  daily  or  weekly  routine  of 
work.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  recitations, 
''  special  readings,"  *'  musical  entertainments,"  etc.  Such 
variations  will  be  valuable  aids  in  promoting  discipline,  and 
without  their  assistance  the  most  experienced  teacher  will 
often  find  it  difficult  to  excite  and  maintain  sufficient  interest 
in  the  respective  exercises,  or  to  wake  up  mind  in  the  fullest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Such  variations  act  as  a  "safety 
valve"  in  one  sense,  and  as  a  "  fly-wheel  "  in  another.  They 
will  seldom  fail  to  interest  even  the  most  indolent,  and  will 
so  engross  the  attention  of  the  more  unruly  as  to  prevent 
them  being  troublesome.  Such  exercises,  like  David's  harp, 
never  fail  to  expel  the  spirit  of  discord ;  and,  in  addition, 
they  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  cultivate  the  taste,  soothe  the 
passions  and  supply  a  plenitude  of  harmless  recreation. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  .spirit  of  the  age,  musical 
instruments  are  considered  indispensable  necessaries  in 
every  respectable  school — and  every  school  should  be  re- 
spectable. In  such  schools  the  pupils  preside  at  the  piano, 
in  turn,  and  play  voluntaries  whilst  the  classes  are  marching 
to  or  from  the  class-rooms,  and,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
many  of  them  remain  in  to  practice  during  the  intermis- 
sions. The  occasional  variation  of  the  programme,  so  as  to 
allow  these  exercises  a  more  prominent  place,  will  not  only 
elevate  the  affections  and  create  a  love  for  the  school  and  its 
officers,  but  likewise  help  in  the  education  of  citizens  and 
patriots  fully  equal  to  the  worthies  of  ancient  Greece  and 

Rome. 

G.  V.  Le  Vaux. 


♦  ■  ♦  •  » 


As  artists  and  sculptors  aim  at  the  highest  perfection  in 
their  work,  so  he  that  deals  with  the  human  mind  should 
have  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  ideal. 
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THE   PEDAGOGUE   IN  LITERATURE. 

"  Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crastnla  blandi, 
Doctores  elementa  velint  ut  discere  primo." — Horace. 

As  good-natured  schoolmasters  sometimes  give  bon-bons  to  their  boys  that 
they  may  be  willing  to  learn  the  first  elements. 

WHAT  a  rara  avis  a  schoolmaster  of  the  class  which 
Horace  describes  must  have  been  !  If  not  duly 
appreciated  by  his^  boys,  he  sliould  at  least  have  been  a 
favorite  of  the  confectioners  of  that  day,  especially  if  he 
were  \Qxy  liberal  in  dispensing  his  bon-bons.  It  would  be 
difficult,  Horace  notwithstanding,  to  convince  the  boys  of 
a  generation  ago  that  something  else  was  not  dispensed 
besides  bon-bons ;  and  that  the  arduous  thorny  paths  of 
learning  were  made  so  flowery  and  enticing,  and  that  tardy 
strugglers  were  not  impelled  by  other  means  to  drink  the 
Pierian  spring  or  climb  Parnassus'  heights.  No.  no,  we  can 
hardly  believe  one  of  these  "  good-natured  *'  schoolmasters 
a  representative  of  the  craft  in  those  times ;  he  must  have 
been  an  exceptional  type,  delicately  sensitive  to  and  keenly 
sympathizing  with  the  woes  and  bewilderment  of  school- 
boys ;  or,  perhaps,  he  had  at  one  time  waged  fierce  warfare 
with  the  subjects  of  his  scholastic  realm,  and  having  got  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  sort  of  tribute 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

His  own  schoolmaster  could  not  have  been  of  the  class 
alluded  to  in  this  passage ;  for  we  have  Orbilius  Pupillus 
made  infamous  to  all  time  by  the  stinging  remembrance 
Horace  had  of  him  as  a  teacher  ;  and  he  alludes  to  him  on 
account  of  his  flogging  propensities  by  the  title  of  plagosum 
(fond  of  flogging)  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

We  have  in  this  wonderful  age  of  metamorphosis  and  prog- 
ress changed  a  good  deal,  and  the  pedagogical  type  has  no 
less  escaped  the  transforming  influence  of  the  age  ;  so  what- 
ever characteristic  delineation  we  give,  must  be  drawn  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  traditionary  accounts  handed  down 
by  previous  generations,  when  pedagogues  were  installed 
to  rule  in  dominant  dignity  and  undisputed  sway  in  their 
learned  domain,  with  something  like  the  Divine   right  of 
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kings,  and  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  relinquishing 
their  high  office  for  mere  showy  worldly  allurements.  The 
supporters  of  Darwin's  theories  may  here  find  another 
example  of  **  The  Transformation  of  Species ;"  and  the 
youth  of  a  succeeding  age,  when  the  terrible  despot  of  the 
ferule,  with  all  his  awful  surroundings,  is  put  before  them, 
may  look  with  something  of  the  same  awe  and  incredulity 
as  we  ourselves  do  when  those  terrible  reptiles  and  ferocious 
mionsters  of  former  geological  periods  are  placed  before  us 
in  their  repulsive  outlines.  Still  there  are  certain  traits,  or 
as  the  French  would  say,  habitudes  of  the  type  that  cannot 
wholly  be  eradicated ;  indeed  they  must,  in  spite  of  indi- 
vidual temperament  and  circumstances,  cling  to  it,  as  they 
constitute  its  very  raison  d'etre^  and  are  inseparable  from 
any  lengthened  discharge  of  its  functions. 

Mankind,  justly  or  unjustly,  have  pretty  generally  agreed 
on  attributing  certain  superficial  foibles  to  the  pedagogical 
class  as  invariably  associated  with  it,  and  infallibly  distin- 
gfuishing  it  from  every  other.  It  has  been  plausibly  insinu- 
ated in  defence  of  a  useful  but  much  maligned  class,  that 
there  is  here  a  little  gratuitous  spite  ;  and  that  in  this  man- 
ner the  blockheads  of  former  days,  who  as  urchins  were 
birched  and  battered  to  expedite  their  loitering  steps,  have 
taken  this  mean  way  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  tor- 
menters  by  belittling  them  and  holding  them  up  to  the 
contempt  of  the  world. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  generally  meet  an  apologizing  or 
indulgent  manner  towards  the  class.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  there  are  certain  shortcomings  always  accompanying  a 
teaching  career,  such  as  are  necessarily  contracted  from  its 
demands  and  pursuits ;  and  therefore  we  have  fixed  on  a 
certain  standard  to  measure  the  pedagogue  as  a  class,  and 
writers  have  remarkably  agreed  upon  CQrtain  salient  out- 
lines of  this  standard.  We  observe  frequent  allusions  in 
kindly  extenuation  of  the  poor  man's  infirmities,  and  some- 
times his  severity  is  kindly  excused  as  in  the  following : 

•'  Or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault." 

It  is  remarkable  how  intimately  the  idea  of  punishment 
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has  been  associated  with  teaching  from  all  time ;  and 
scarcely  ever  do  we  find  an  allusion  to  a  pedagogue  without 
at  the  same  time  a  reference  to  his  flogging  propensities. 
It  would  seem  that  mankind,  when  everything  else  of  the 
teacher's  influence  was  forgotten,  have  only  remembered 
the  pains  connected  with  his  office.  If  there  should  be  set 
up  in  some  Museum  of  Ciu-iosities  a  picture  of  a  pedagogue 
of  a  former  epoch,  to  which  we  could  point  the  pampered 
delicately  trained  youth  of  the  present  day,  and  remind 
them  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  refined  benevolent 
spirit  of  the  age  for  their  deliverance  froni  a  monstrum 
horrcndum  that  inflicted  such  untold-of  woes  on  the  youth  of 
former  times,  it  might  be  in  the  following  style : 

In  his  noisy  mansion  seated  on  a  pedestal  he  should  be 
enthroned  as  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  ;  his  brow  wearing 
a  reprimanding  menace  to  juvenile  antics  and  puerile  pecca- 
dilloes, or  scowling  on  scholastic  shortcomings ;  his  face 
betokening  the  condescending  compassion  of  profound 
knowledge  for  untutored  ignorance ;  in  his  hand  a  large 
broad  ruler,  the  emblem  of  his  power,  the  woful  instrument 
of  executive  justice,  and  the  signal  of  terror  to  all  within  his 
jurisdiction  ;  while  a  little  way  off"  would  be  seen  a  yelping 
urchin,  who  had  his  tricks  just  terminated  or  his  efforts 
stimulated  by  its  application, 

"  And  so  he  sits,  amidst  the  little  pack, 
That  look  for  shady  or  for  sunny  noon. 
Within  his  visage  like  an  almanack — 

His  quiet  smile  foretelling  gracious  boon  : 
But  when  his  mouth  droops  down,  like  rainy  moon. 
With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  unwarms, 

Know^ing  that  infant  show'rs  will  follow  soon, 
And  with  forebodings  of  near  wrath  and  storms 
They  sit,  like  timid  hares,  all  trembling  on  their  forms." 

An  old  writer  pleasantly  refers  to  the  liberality  of  stripes 
in  his  time : 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent. 
To  learn  straightway s,  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
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"  For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was : 
See,  Udal,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me  poor  lad.*' 

Not  every  one  preserved  such  a  kind  and  appreciative 
remembrance  of  the  benefits  of  the  rod  as  did  Hood,  who 
thus  alludes  to  the  birching  habits  of  his  days ; 

"  Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 

Would  mark  those  hours  again, 
rd  kiss  the  rod  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 

Some  sugar  in  the  cane/' 

In  the  description  of  this  class  by  writers,  there  is  one 
trait  which  they  all  set  forth  prominently :  it  is  the  osten- 
tatious display  they  are  addicted  to  make  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  their  parade  of  Latin  phrases  and  quotations,  as 
well  as  a  verbose  formal  manner  of  speaking  ;  and  here  we 
may  note  a  very  interesting  etymological  fact,  namely,  that 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition,  the  word  pedant,  which 
Shakespeare  uses  as  a  synonymous  term  for  schoolmaster, 
came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  applied  to  any  one  who 
vainly  and  ostentatiously  displays  his  learning. 

The  character  of  Holofernes  in  *^  Love's  Labor  Lost " 
shows  out  this  trait  in  a  masterly  manner.  There  we 
observe  how  on  every  matter,  in  every  way,  the  pedant  or 
schoolmaster  makes  use  of  his  Latin ;  and  whatever  knowl- 
edge besides  he  possesses,  he  parades  on  all  possible 
occasions.  So  noticeable  was  this  parade  and  ostentation, 
that  Moth  observes  to  Costard :  "  They  have  been  at  a  great 
feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps ;"  to  which  Costard 
replies :  "  O !  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of 
words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a 
word." 

Admirably  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  indicate  this  trait  in  his 
**  Dominie  Sampson.".  He  shows  him  too  as  given  to  tire- 
some verbosity,  and  a  constant  use  of  Latin  quotations,  with 
the  same  stilted,  formal  mode  of  speaking.  We  cannot  help 
observing  how  exact  in  this  respect  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  characters.     Holofernes  is  represented  to 
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us  as  possessing  more  vivacity  and  humor  with  a  rollicking 
jovialit3^  Goldsmith,  too,  has  not  failed  to  point  out  this 
same  liability  to  high-sounding  words  in  his  description  of 
the  "  Village  Schoolmaster  " — 

'•  While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around — 
And  still  they  wondered,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Quaint  Thomas  Fuller  alludes  to  this  pedantry  in  this  man- 
ner: "  Out  of  school  he  is  no  whit  pedantical  in  carriage  or 
discourse  ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he 
doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company  in  which  he 
comes.'* 

With  the  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities  of  the 
schoolmaster  writers  have  generally  made  much  merriment, 
and  in  this  respect  the  craft  has  been  more  severely  carica- 
tured. To  many,  a  full-formed,  corpulent,  well-dressed 
pedagogue  would  be  almost  a  phenomenon.  The  typical 
one  must  have  a  gaunt,  spare  form,  thread-bare  but  neat 
garments,  not  cut  in  any  modern  style,  or  worn  after  any 
modern  fashion ;  a  figure  of  a  rugged  type,  somewhat 
angular  of  course,  and  rather  long,  having  an  exact  counter- 
part between  the  mental  and  moral  organization  and  the 
external  development.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  *'  Ichabod 
Crane,''  has  exactly  given  us  in  his  inimitable  style  the 
lineaments  of  such  a  personage,  and  in  one  sentence,  which 
we  quote,  we  have  him  admirably  portrayed :  **  To  see  him 
striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day  with  his 
clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have 
mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the 
earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn-field."  But 
Scott,  in  his  '*  Dominie  Sampson,^'  has  most  especially  and 
happily  delineated  this  physical  peculiarity  of  the  peda- 
gogue. Were  it  not  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the  poor 
man's  innate  goodness  of  soul,  and  real  worth,  we  would  be 
disposed  to  treat  him  as  an  exceedingly  unlovable,  if  not 
repulsive,  ])erson,  from  the  grotesque  and  almost  hideous 
spectacle  he  presents  to  us  in  his  outward  appearance. 
Who  cannot   read  without  laughing  heartily  at  his  utter 
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indifference  to  his  personal  appearance,  and  contempt  for 
the  world's  gay  adornment,  at  the  rtise  which  was  practised 
on  him  when  McLorin  surreptitiously  took  away  his  time- 
honored,  thread-bare,  patched  garments,  and  substituted, 
piece  by  piece,  a  new  set,  without  the  good  old  man  being 
aware  of  it  ?  Life  was  too  solemn  a  thing  with  him  to 
admit  of  thoughtless  amusements ;  none  but  **  serious " 
conversation  was  allowable,  and  a  hearty  laugh  was  the 
expression  of  a  spirit  ripe  for  the  destination  of  unforgiven 
sinners. 

Society  has  been  reproached  for  its  neglect  and  want  of 
appreciation  for  a  calling  that  properly  discharged  has  an 
incalculable  effect  on  its  welfare ;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  there  we  find  a  most  stable  and  advanced 
state  where  the  teaching  class  are  held  in  due  esteem  and 
importance,  and  their  labors  adequately  rewarded.  We  are 
progressing  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  no  longer  believed 
that  a  person  who  is  absolutely  worthless  elsewhere  will,  if 
he  have  a  modicum  of  learning,  do  very  well  for  a  teacher. 
We  have  been  convinced  that  in  this  there  is  special  train- 
ing, special  adaptability,  and  general  culture  required  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  as  it  was  represented  by  Fuller  two  hundred 
years  ago,  only  necessary  to  have  a  rod  and  ferule  to  set  up 
as  a  schoolmaster.  The  popular  impression  of  a  teacher  in 
the  present  time  is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  such  a  personage  is 
ever  embodied  in  the  pages  of  our  future  standard  literature, 
he  will  have  quite  different  features  from  those  we  have 
noticed. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  time  past  to  deplore  the  teacher's 
fate,  to  sympathize  with  his  uncongenial  employment,  to 
represent  him  as  a  sort  of  drudge.  Crabbe  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  a  teacher  as  follows : 

"  But  Leonard — ^yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve, 
Who  loathes  the  station  he  dares  not  leave. 
He  cannot  dig,  he  will  not  b^g  his  bread  ; 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head. 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 
Alas  !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains 
In  guiding  hands,  and  stirring  torpid  brains : 
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He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above  ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly—hard  his  fate. 
Confined  for  ever  to  pen  and  slate." 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  were  unhappily  at  one 
time  too  general,  and  perhaps  even  now  are  not  quite  rare. 
True,  in  such  a  career  there  is  small  field  to  play  the  heroic, 
but  is  it  without  distinctions  ?  Has  it  no  great  names  to 
enshrine  in  its  temple  of  fame  ?  A  profession  counting  an 
Ascham,  an  Arnold,  a  Mann  in  its  ranks,  can  never  be 
ignored.  JOHN  proffatt. 


» >  ♦  > 


''NOW   AND     THENr 

I  AM  looking  at  the  children  of  the  present  day,  and  think- 
ing of  those  of  the  past.  Looking,  I  contrast  them  un- 
favorably, if  there  is  any  longer  such  a  period  as  childhood 
or  girlhood.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  extremes  have  met, 
and  that  from  the  babyy  emerges  the  woman.  These  reflec- 
tions and  conclusions  arise  from  what  I  see^  and  the  knowl- 
edge I  possess  of  the  children  of  days  long  past.  What 
would  a  child  (I  speak  now  of  what  used  to  be  thought  a 
child,)  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  think,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  being  dressed  in  plain  calico  or  merino,  un- 
trimmed,  low  necked  and  short  sleeves,  and  rising  at  five  in 
the  morning  to  practise  an  hour,  in  a  room  without  fire ! 
To  play  in  the  cold  and  snow,  requiring  no  wrapping,  nor 
taking  any  cold  from  such  exercise — ^to  study  from  half-past 
six  to  nine  in  the  evening,  and  work  faithfully  six  hours 
during  the  day  !  Can  yoii  find  at  this  day  a  girl  well  born, 
well  educated,  in  one  of  the  best  schools  New  York  city 
afforded,  who  never,  until  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  had 
ever  attended  party,  concert,  or  circus  ?  I  knew  at  that  old 
time,  many,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  was  one  of  twelve 
in  the  same  class  who  attended  this  school,  and  who  in  six 
years  never  lost  a  day  nor  changed  a  teacher.  All  too  were 
the  children  of  wealthy  parents,  but  fortunately  of  parents 
who  looked  on  education  as  of  paramount  importance :  con- 
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sideling  it  wiser  to  develop  their  children's  minds  by  culti- 
vating head  and  heart,  rather  than  inciting  only  rivalry  in 
dress  and  admiration.  I  very  much  fear  if  the  question  now 
were  put,  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  the  reply  would 
be,  that  of  man,  to  gain  money  by  any  means,  and  that  of 
woman,  to  settle  successfully  in  life.  Here  again  is  a  marked 
difference.  I  recollect,  in  my  school  days,  to  have  heard 
that  the  parent  of  one  of  my  schoolmates  had  failed.  It 
actually  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  establishment,  because 
he  was  thought  to  have  kept  back  something  from  his  credit- 
ors !  How  Eutopian  in  this  day !  Look  at  the  number  of 
divorces  now  and  then.  Then  such  things  were  almost  un- 
known, and  were  thought  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  I 
grant  that  in  some  cases  there  was  too  much  restraint,  too 
much  expected  of  the  young,  but  has  the  excessive  liberty 
now  permitted  improved  their  condition?  Now  that  the 
parent  has  become  the  ruled  instead  of  the  ruler,  are  the 
children  physically  able  to  endure  as  those  of  the  past  were  ? 
Are  not  most  g^rls  and  indeed  boys,  too, ^nervous  and  gene- 
rally delicate  ?  Why,  at  twenty^  I  would  have  laughed  at 
such  an  idea  as  having  nerves — now  it  is  not  an  affectation. 
I  have  seen  the  hands  of  a  stout  looking  boy  shake  as  he 
wrote,  like  that  of  an  old  man,  and  every  day  brings  to  my 
knowledge  instances  of  physical  inability  to  application  as 
of  yore.  I  saw  an  idle  ^brother  of  mine  feruled  until  his 
hand  bled !  I  admit  this  was  terribly  severe,  but  mark  the 
result.  Everything  else  had  been  tried  to  induce  him  to 
study — he  was  physically  lazy  and  fast  becoming  worthless. 
Knowing  that  the  punishment  was  merited,  confident  that 
any  appeal  to  his  parents  would  be  of  no  avail,  the  young- 
ster took  to  his  books,  and  before  attaining  his  twenty-first 
year  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  with  the  highest  encomiums 
from  the  Supreme  Judges ;  one  of  whom  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  wished  him  success,  although  an  entire 
stranger  to  him,  and  while  he  lived  he  never  relapsed  into 
indolence,  but  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Children  of  the  present  day  have  no  responsibilities — 
all,  even  those  of  tender  years,  should  be  taught  to  know 
that  they  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  ill,  and  that  in  some 
way  or  other  they  can  be  useful.    There  is  plenty  of  time 
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after  school  days  are  over  for  tashionabre  dissipation ;  and 
if  children  are  properly  reared,  few  will  desire  what  is 
honorably  and  honestly  beyond  their  reach.  Children  should 
have  warm,  substantial  clothing,  abundance  and  variety  of 
food  well  prepared  and  served,  regular  hours,  good  bath- 
ing, regular  and  frequent  exercise ;  ^nd  then,  and  only  then, 
ought  you  to  expect  the  mental  labor  necessary  to  make 
them  men  and  women.  Their  studies  should  never  be  intensi- 
fied from  frivolous  causes,  and  they  should  be  taught  th^t 
high  mental  culture  is  worth  more  than  any  fortune.  I  am 
not  writing  theoretically,  but  practically — from  experience. 
Necessity,  or  perhaps  I  should  more  properly  say  misfortune, 
has  compelled  me  to  teach,  and  it  is  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  success  I  daily  encounter,  that  induces  me  to  pen 
this  article.  No  one  has  tasted  more  fully  of  life's  pleasures 
than  I,  yet  I  unhesitatingly  gave  thefn  up  and  educated  my 
own  children  rather  than  enjoy  luxuries  at  their  expense. 
I  do  not  believe  in  severity — it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary, 
but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  educate  a  child  mentally, 
morally  or  physically,  if  the  present  system  is  continued  in, 
and  the  race  will  continue  to  degenerate  until  we  shall  be 
pigmies  indeed.  S.  w.  c. 


•  ■  »  t  • 


Great  is  Bankruptcy :  the  great  bottomless  g^lf  into 
which  all  Falsehoods,  public  and  private,  do  sink,  disap- 
pearing ;  whither,  from  the  first  origin  of  them,  they  were 
all  doomed.  For  Nature  is  true,  and  not  a  lie.  No  lie  you 
can  speak  or  act  but  it  will  come,  after  longer  or  shorter 
circulation,  like  a  Bill  drawn  on  Nature's  Reality,  and  be 
presen1;ed  there  for  payment,  with  the  answer.  No  effects. 
Pity  only  that  it  often  had  so  long  a  circulation — that  the 
original  forger  were  so  seldom  he  who  bore  the-  final  smart 
of  it!  Lies,  and  the  burden  of  evil  they  bring,  are  passed 
on  ;  shifted  from  back  to  back,  and  from  rank  to  rank ;  and 
so  land  ultimately  on  the  dumb  lowest  rank,  who,  with  spade 
and  mattock,  with  sore  heart  and  empty  wallet,  daily  come 
in  contact  with  reality,  and  can  pass  the  cheat  no  longer. 
— Carlyle.   * 
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SCHOOLS  OF  SWITZERLAND.* 

A  VISIT  to  over  a  hundred  schools  in  the  different  Can- 
tons has  greatly  enhanced  my  appreciation  of  the 
Swiss  system  of  public  instruction.  The  Swiss  are  a  pro- 
gressive people,  and  their  excellent  educational  system  is 
both  the  evidence  and  cause  of  general  advancement.  It 
contains  some  features  worthy  of  imitation.  The  schools 
are  supported  by  the  State,  are  free  to  all,  well  attended, 
and  highly  prized  by  the  people.  In  the  studies  of  geography 
and  arithmetic  their  methods  are  inferior  to  those  adopted 
in  America,  but  in  language — exercises,  history,  and  draw- 
ing, they  greatly  excel.  The  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  the  first  aim,  while  the  culture  of  the  expressive  faculties 
is  made  very  prominent.  They  justly  regard  language  as 
not  only  the  medium  of  thought,  but  the  chief  agent  in  cul- 
tivating the  memory  and  taste.  The  disciplinary  influence 
of  the  study  of  language  is  kept  in  view,  and  to  talk  well  is 
held  to  be  a  noble  art.  The  daily  school  drills  aim  at  this 
grand  attainment.  Choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose 
are  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  almost  daily.  Start- 
ing  early,  the  memory  is  trained  with  surprising  facility.  I 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  recitations  of  poetry  by 
young  pupils — ^long  passages  being  given  without  hesitation 
or  mistake. 

The  fact  that  there  are  three  races  in  Switzerland — Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian — and  that  these  three  languages 
are  spoken  in  the  Federal  Assembly  as  well  as  in  commer- 
cial intercourse,  gives  a  practical  interest  to  the  study  of  the 
modem  languages.  Besides  **  the  vernacular,"  the  study  of 
French  or  German  is  required  in  the  schools,  and  is  begun  at 
a  tender  age.  The  faculty  of  language  is,  therefore,  early 
developed.  Under  ten  or  twelve  years  is  the  memorial  age 
for  words  and  their  forms.  Beginning  at  the  right  age,  the 
Swiss  youth  make  most  rapid  and  thorough  progress  in 
modem  languages.  The  classics  are  also  commenced  early, 
and  great  proficiency  is  the  result.     In  the  study  of  any  new 

*  By  the  Hob.  B.  G.  Nokthiop,  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 
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language  the  pen  is  ever  in  hand,  and  there  is  constant  prac- 
tice in  expressing  ideas  in  that  language.  The  proficiency 
of  each  pupil  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  convey  his 
thoughts  in  the  new  tongue.  I  \:ommend  this  practice  to 
our  teachers. 

History — ^too  much  neglected  in  America — is  here  made 
a  most  attractive  and  prominent  study.  This  land  is  classic, 
vestiges  of  Roman  rule  and  works  abound,  and  memorials 
of  battles  and  sieges  in  later  times  stimulate  inquiry.  The 
school-building  itself  has  often  a  history  of  its  own.  I  have 
inspected  the  College  and  Academy,  founded  by  Calvin 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  sat  in  the  pulpit  chair 
occupied  by  him,  heard  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  very 
rooms  where  he  taught,  and  with  which  are  associated  the 
names  of  John  Knox,  Neckar,  Sismondi,  Albert  Gallatin, 
and  a  host  of  eminent  men  of  Europe — for  Geneva  was  the 
educational  centre,  where  Protestant  young  men  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  were  educated  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  Reformation.  Though,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  smallest  Canton  in  Switzerland,  no  place  of  its  size, 
in  modem  times,  has  exercised  so  wide-spread  and  happy 
an  influence,  both  intellectual  and  religious.  Among  the 
ruling  minds  of  the  present  day,  Prince  Bismarck  is  named 
as  one  who  was  educated  in  part  here.  Such  memories 
awaken  an  historic  spirit  in  the  schools.  Still  more  their 
monuments,  walls,  towers,  ruins,  and  relics,  their  fountains — 
adorned  with  quaint  emblems — their  heroes  and  benefactors 
enshrined  in  storied  marble,  their  hard  won  victories 
recorded  in  bronze,  their  archaeological  museum  and  library, 
with  the  manuscripts  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Melancthon, 
and  others,  foster  an  interest  in  the  past. 

The  .Swiss  schools  also  excel  in  drawing.  They  under- 
stand both  its  practical  bearing  and  its  relation  to  general 
culture.  Their  skilled  mechanics  apply  the  art  in  drafting 
plans,  forming  decorative  designs,  and  executing  all  nice 
work.  They  say  that  not  the  architect,  builder,  machinist, 
and  inventor  only  must  "  draw,"  but  that  any  craftsman, 
skilled  in  design,  makes  a  better  workman,  whatever  may  be 
his  trade.  The  world  now  pays  substantial  tribute  to  Switz- 
erland for  the  exquisite  taste  displayed  in  the  decorative 
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arts,  in  their  unequalled  wood  carvings,  their  beautiful 
designs  and  chasings  in  gold  and  silver,  their  watches  and 
their  music-boxes ;  their  silks  and  ribbons  and  their  patterns 
for  embroidery,  and  for  their  extensive  printing,  and  dyeing 
manufactures.  In  the  industrial  schools  special '  instruction 
is  g^ven  in  ornamental  drawing,  moulding  and  designing. 
In  the  girls*  schools  needle-work  is  taught  to  all.  The 
Swiss  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  in  the,  system  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  some  trade. 
The  theory  that  labor  is  menial,  and  that  the  tools  of  a 
trade  are  badges  of  servility,  is  foreign  to  them.  They  are 
ingenious  and  industrious.  They  have  learned  that  igno- 
rance means  waste  and  weakness,  that  education  is  economy, 
that  brains  help  the  hands  in  all  work,  multiplying  both  the 
value  and  productive  power  of  mere  muscles. 

In  this  direction  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Zurich  is 
doing  a  noble  work.  It  is  already  deservedly  the  pride  of 
the  nation,  is  liberally  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
has  a  very  large  and  able  corps  of  professors,  and  600 
students.  Its  celebrity  has  attracted  many  students  from 
other  lands.  England  has  nothing  equal  to  it.  Indignant 
that  his  own  country  should, so  neglect  both  popular  and 
technical  education,  J.  Scott  Russell  says : — 

"  The  contrast  between  England  and  Switzerland  is  that  England 
spends  more  than  five  times  as  much  on  pauperism  and  crime  as  she 
does  on  education,  and  Switzerland  spends  seven  times  as  much  on 
education  as  she  does  on  pauperism  and  crime." 

The  recent  progress  of  Switzerland  in  internal  improve- 
ments, manufactures,  and  wealth  is  great.  While  other 
causes  have  helped,  the  most  efficient  agency  is  the  marked 
improvement  in  popular  and  technical  education.  Railways 
thread  her  valleys  and  climb  hills,  and  even  mountains, 
where  the  construction  is  costly  and  difficult.  The  tele- 
graphic lines  are  relatively  more  numerous  than  in  America, 
and,  being  a  part  of  the  postal  system,  the  rates  are  low  and 
uniform. 

The  roads  are  the  best  in  Europe,  and  yet  without  tolls. 
Even  the  most  costly  suspension  bridges  are  free.  The 
Swiss  Oovemment  is  the  most  liberal  one  in  Europe.     It  is 
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of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  It  happily  illustrates  the 
national  motto,  "  Un  pour  tous,  tous  pour  un" — "  One  for 
all,  and  all  for  one."  Such  a  Government  can  afford  to 
trust  the  people.  Hence  there  is  a  free  press,  free  speech, 
free  schools,  freedom  in  religion,  and  freedom  in  traveling, 
no  passports  being  required,  and  no  examination  of  luggage; 
no  standing  army,  and  no  gendarmes  ever  brandishing  the 
threatening  hand  of  power,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  There 
is  relatively  far  less  criminality  here  than  in  England.  The 
fact  just  stated  in  the  Swiss  Times,  that  in  the  village  of 
lUgow,  containing  1,230  inhabitants,  not  one  individual 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  brought  into 
court  as  prisoner,  or  sued  for  debt,  can  be  said  of  few  places 
of  equal  population  in  the  world. 

The  schools  and  the  press  have  lately  fraternized  the 
whole  nation.  The  several  cantons  were  formerly  isolated 
both  in  fact  and  feeling,  with  little  intercommunication,  and 
less  sympathy,  with  distinct  local  customs  and  laws.  Some 
still  strongly  cherish  their  hereditary  usages.  A  few  are 
proud  of  their  Roman  origin,  and  keep  up  their  lictors  with 
"patrician"  and  "plebeian"  ideas.  Berne  (Bear)  still 
retains  Bruin  as  its  heraldic  emblem,  and  has  this  figure  on 
its  coat  of  arms,  and  its  fountains — it  guards  many  ancient 
dwellings,  and  sometimes  stands  forth,  equipped  with  full 
panoply  of  shield,  banner,  and  sword.  Gigantic  bears  in 
granite  guard  the  city  gates,  and  in  the  wonderful  clock  a 
whole  troop  of  bears  perform  at  the  striking  of  the  hour, 
and  the  city  maintains  a  menagerie  of  bears  at  the  public 
expense.  Geneva,  in  like  manner,  honors  its  emblem — the 
eagle — by  keeping'a  (lock  of  eagles  in  a  series  of  huge  cages. 
Berne,  while  abounding  in  most  beautiful  modem  edifices, 
still  maintains  its  unique  and  historic  character  more  than 
any  other  Swiss  city.  But  education,  the  press,  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  a  wise  central  government  have  conciliated 
the  people  of  these  twenty-two  cantons.  Though  separate 
in  race,  religion,  and  language,  they  are  one  in  national 
sympathy  and  interest,  proud  of  their  history,  and  prouder 
still  of  their  recent  progress  and  present  prosperity.  While 
beggars  are  found  everywhere  in  Europe,  there  is  less  pau- 
perism in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  nation  on  the  conti- 
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nent.  With  no  communism ,  there  is  still  a  general  diffusion 
of  property,  and  almost  every  one  is  a  landowner.  Of  the 
485,000  householders,  only  20,000  possess  no  land.  The  owner- 
ship of  land  is  an  element  of  dignity,  and  conscious  eleva- 
tion to  the  individual,  and  thus  of  strength  to  the  nation. — 
Swiss  Times. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH?— IX. 

RANK  OF  ^ESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

NOW  we  come  to  that  remaining  division  of  human  life 
which  includes  the  relaxations,  pleasures  ai)d  amuse- 
ments filling  leisure  hours.    After  considering  what  training 
best  fits  for  self-preservation,  for  the  obtainment  of  susten- 
ance, for  the  discharge  of  parental  duties,  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  social  and   political  conduct;   we  have  now  to 
consider  what  training  best  fits  for  the  miscellaneous  ends 
not  included  in  these — for  the  enjoyments  of  Nature,  of 
Literature,  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  forms.     Post- 
poning them  as  we  do  to  things  that  bear  more  vitally  upon 
human  welfare ;  and  bringing  everything,  as  we  have,  to  the 
test  of  actual  value ;  it  will  perhaps  be  inferred  that  we  are 
inclined  to  sligHt  these  less  essential  things.    No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made,  however.     We  yield  to  none  in  the 
value  we  attach  to  aesthetic  culture  and  its  pleasures.  With- 
out painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  and   the   emotions 
produced  by  natural  beauty  of  every  kind,  life  would  lose 
half  its  charm.    So  far  from  tl^inking  that  the  training  and 
gratification  of  the  tastes  are  unimportant,  we  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  occupy  a  much  larger  share 
of  human  life  than  now^.    When  the  forces  of  Nature  have 
been  fully  conquered  to  man's  use—when  the  means  of  pro- 
duction have  been  brought  to  perfection — when  labor  has 
been  economized  to  the  highest  degree — when  education  has 
been  so  systematized  that  a  preparation  for  the  more  essen- 
tial activities  may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity — and 
when,  consequently,  there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time ; 
then  will  the  poetry,  both  of  Art  and  Nature,  rightly  fill  a 
large  space  in  the  minds  of  all. 
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But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  aesthetic  culture  is  in  a 
high  degree  conducive  to  human  happiness;  and  another 
thing  to  admit  that  it  is  a  fundamental  requisite  to  human 
happiness.  However  important  it  may  be,  it  must  yield  pre- 
cedence to  those  kinds  of  culture  which  bear  more  directly 
upon  the  duties  of  life.  As  before  hinted,  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  are  made  possible  by  those  activities  which  make 
individual  and  social  life  possible ;  and  manifestly,  that  which 
is  made  possible,  must  be  postponed  to  that  which  makes  it 
possible.  A  florist  cultivates  a  plant  for  the  sake  of  its 
flower ;  and  regards  the  roots  and  leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly 
because  they  are  instrumental  in  producing  the  flower. 
But  while,  as  an  ultimate  product,  the  flower  is  the  thing  to 
which  everything  else  is  subordinate,  the  florist  very  well 
knows  that  the  root  and  leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater 
importance ;  because  on  them  the  evolution  of  the  flower 
depends.  He  bestows  every  care  in  rearing  a  healthy 
plant;  and  knows  it  would  be  folly  if,  in  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  the  flower,  he  were  to  neglect  the  plant.  Similarly 
in  the  case  before  us.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  poetry,  &c.,  may  be  truly  called  the  efflorescence  of 
civilized  life.  But  even  supposing  them  to  be  of  such 
transcendent  worth  as  to  subordinate  the  civilized  life 
out  of  which  they  grow  (which  can  hardly  be  asserted), 
it  will  still  be  admitted  that  the  production  of  a  healthy 
civilized  life  must  be  the  first  consideration;  and  that 
the  knowledge  conducing  to  this  must  occupy  the  highest 
place. 

And  here  we  see  most  distinctly  the  vice  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  It  neglects  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  the 
flower.  In  anxiety  for  elegance,  it  forgets  substance.  While 
it  gives  no  knowledge  conducive  to  self-preservation — while 
of  knowledge  that  facilitates  gaining  a  livelihood  it  gives 
but  the  rudiments,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  to  be  picked 
up  any  how  in  after  life — while  for  the  discharge  of  parental 
functions  it  makes  not  the  slightest  provision — and  while  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  it  prepares  by  imparting  a  mass  of 
facts,  most  of  which  are  irrelevant,  and  the  rest  without  a 
key ;  it  is  diligent  in  teaching  every  thing  that  adds  to  refine- 
ment, polish,  6clat.     However  fully  we  may  admit   that 
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extensive  acquaintance  with  modern  languages  is  a  valuable 
accomplishment,  which,  through  reading,  conversation,  and 
travel,  aids  in  giving  a  certain  finish ;  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  result  is  rightly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  that  vitally 
important  knowledge  sacrificed  to  it.  Supposing  it  true  that 
classical  education  conduces  to  elegance  and  correctness  of 
style ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  elegance  and  correctness  of 
style  are  comparable  in  importance  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
principles  that  should  guide  the  rearing  of  children.  Grant 
that  the  taste  may  be  greatly  improved  by  reading  all  the 
poetry  written  in  extinct  languages ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  such  improvement  of  taste  is  equivalent  in  value 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health.  Accomplish- 
ments, the  fine  arts,  bellesMttres^  and  all  those  things  which, 
as  we  say,  constitute  the  efflorescence  of  civilization,  should 
be  wholly  subordinate  to  that  knowledge  and  discipline  in 
which  civilization  rests.  As  they  occupy  the  leisure  part  of 
Hfcy  so  should  tJtey  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  education. — HERBERT 

Spencer. 
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PSEUDO    COLLEGES. 

UNDER  existing  circumstances  the  right  of  any  institu- 
tion to  call  itself  a  College  cannot  be  questioned, 
there  being  no  recognized  authority  for  determining  what 
ought  to  be  indicated  by  that  title.  In  consequence,  there- 
fore, of  the  absence  of  any  rule  regulating  its  use,  the  name 
has  been  applied  so  indiscriminately,  that  it  no  longer 
has  any  specific  or  distinctive  meaning.  "  Smith's  College  " 
may  be  either  an  institution  of  the  same  grade  as  Yale  and 
Harvard,  or  an  establishment  where  first-class  accountants 
and  telegraph-operators  are  manufactured  in  the  shortest 
possible  time :  its  exact  nature  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
personal  observation,  a  reference  to  catalogues  being  best 
calculated  to  intensify  the  mystery  surrounding  it.  This 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  will  probably  always  exist, 
though  there  is  a  bare  possibility,  and  on  this  we  base  our 
hopes  that  some  day  a  change  will  be  effected.     Wise 
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legislators  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  determine  by  law 
what  shall  constitute  a  College,  and  thus  compel  all  institu- 
tions passing  under  that  name,  but  destitute  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  assume  a  title  more  in  accordance  with  their 
true  character.  Such  an  act  would,  doubtless,  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  education,  but  its 
enforcement  would,  in  all  probability,  develop  the  weaknesses 
of  many  of  our  eminent  educators — "  Presidents,"  whose 
most  earnest  labors  had  been  devoted  to  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  youthful  seniors  the  duty  of  "  obedience  to  law," 
as  laid  down  in  some  octavo  Moral  Philosophy  would,  prove 
that  "  he  who  teaches  is  himself  not  always  best  taught "  by 
rebelling  against  a  statute  which  would  degrade  them  to  the 
honorless  position  of  "  Principals  "  ;  "  Professors,"  who  had 
been  glorying  in  the  possession  of  a  "chair,"  would  not 
hesitate  to  demur  at  a  law  which  wpuld  transfer  them  to  the 
simple  and  numerous  class  of  "  Mr*s." ;  and  *'  students  at 
Jones'  College "  might  be  led  into  insurrection  at  finding 
themselves  only  **  boys  at  the  Academy."^  This  result, 
though  devoutly  to  be  wished,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected.  We  may,  therefore,  look  for,  at  least,  the  usual 
number  of  catalogues  emanating  from  the  so-called  Col- 
leges, and  expect  to  find  each  a  sample  of  bombastic  writing 
and  a  decisive  proof  ot  the  printer's  skill.  One  of  these  is 
before  us.  We  have  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly  ;  have 
noted  its  blue  cover  (a  little  too  blue  for  our  fancy),  and 
observed  the  graceful  curves  of  its  ornamental  border.  "We 
know  that  the  first  page  is  printed  in  precisely  the  same 
style,  and  contains  exactly  the  same  words  as  the  cover, 
though  on  white  paper  instead  of  blue.  Though  we  have 
closed  the  pamphlet  for  a  moment,  we  remember  that  it 
contains  an  engraving,  very  much  after  the  customary  fash- 
ion, which  shows  that  there  are  three  **  Halls "  named  in 
honor  of  generous  and  munificent  donors,  whose  spirits 
ascended  upon  high,  look  down  approvingly,  etc.  Indeed, 
as  a  picture-book,  the  document  before  us  is  so  much  of 
a  success,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  of  more  ser- 
vice in  quieting  disturbances  among  the  youthful  inhabitants 
of  the  nursery  than  in  attracting  students  to  the  Collegiate 
halls.     It  may  also  be  valuable  as  an  "  architectural  chart," 
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for,  judging  from  the  engraving,  the  central  building  illus- 
trates about  all  the  styles  and  orders  that  have  been  in  vogue 
since  the  creation.  And  with  these  important  observations 
we  would  have  dismissed  the  catalogue  from  our  notice  and 

thought  no  more  of  ** College"    had  not  our  eye 

chanced  to  see  the  word  "  Faculty,"  and  under  it  a  list  that 
seemed  worthy  of  some  consideration.  After  such  a  blue 
cover  and  so  elegant  a  picture  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  names  of  many  learned  gentlemen  distinguished 
in  the  several  departments  of  science  and  art.  The  faculty 
of  *• College  "  would  fail,  we  fear,  to  realize  such  ex- 
pectations, for  it  is  neither  numerous  nor  composed  of 
many,  or  indeed  of  any  men  of  much  ren(!)wn.  Such  as  it 
is,  however,  it  is,  doubtless,  equal  to  the  labors  required  of 
it,  there  being  an  average  of  one  Professor  to  five  students. 
The  President,  a  Rev.,  does  duty  as  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science ;  another  Rev.  is  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature ;  and  a  third  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  tongue  of  the  Caesars.  These  are  all  who  are  deemed 
worthy  of  positions  in  the  faculty,  though  they  are  aided 
and  their  deficiencies  supplemented  by  a  lady,  whose  posi- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  somewhat  humble  title  of  "  Assistant 
Teacher."  In  our  opinion  this  is  a  misnomer  which  does 
her  great  injustice.  The  information  in  the  catalogue  —and 
we  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  anything  concerning 
her,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  her  intellectual  attain- 
ments are  of  the  highest  possible  order,  and  that  physically 
as  well  as  mentally,  she  is  put  together  in  no  ordinary  man- 
ner. As  the  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  the  ordinary  English  studies  are  mentioned  in 
the  "  course  of  study,"  but  not  provided  for  in  the  faculty, 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  somewhat  laborious  duty  of  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  them  devolves  upon  the  only  remain- 
ing instructor,  the  accomplished  and  versatile  "  Assistant 
Teacher."  In  the  English  department  there  are  sixty-two 
pupils,  none  of  whom  study  Mental  or  Moral  Science,  Greek, 
or  Latin.  They  do  not,  therefore,  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  presence  of  the  three  worthy  Professors,  but  are 
compelled  to  depend  for  their  daily  supply  of  mental  pabu- 
lum upon  the  resources  of  the  well-furnished  "  Assistant 
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Teacher."  That  she  has  held  the  position  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances  for  more  than  five  years  without  any 
apparent  signs  of  exhaustion,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  she 
is  physically  a  female  ^Samson,  and  mentally  a  second  Solo- 
mon. With  such  efficient  help,  the  Professors  are  free  from 
all  disturbing  or  distracting  cares,  and  are  enabled  to  devote 
all  their  energies  to  the  six  Freshmen,  four  Juniors,  and  five 
Seniors,  whose  names  are  found  on  the  roll  of  " Col- 
lege." The  Sophomore  class  has  no  students — why,  we 
know  not— unless  it  be  that  all  of  the  "  foolishly  wise  *'  are 
included  in  the  number  of  the  "Faculty."  Somebody  at 
our  right  suggests  that  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  states 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Liatin  man  teaches  arith- 
metic, and  that  he  of  the  Greek  department  takes  a  hand  in 
at  history  and  geography.  This  may  be  so,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  over-worked  Assistant,  we  hope  it  does  represent  the 
true  state  of  aflFairs.  But  the  catalogue,,  the  beautiful  blue- 
covered  catalogue,  does  not  warrant  the  belief. 

A  College  with  fifteen  students!  A  Faculty  of  three 
Professors,  and  an  Assistant  to  do  the  woric!  What  non- 
sense !  Yet  this  is  no  infant  establishment ;  it  has  lived  its 
miserable  life  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  is  probably  now 
at  the  very  meridian  of  its  glory,  from  which  we  care  not 
how  soon  it  hastens  to  its -setting.  It  is  but  one  of  those 
experiments  of  denominational  rivalry,  the  end  and  object  of 
whose  existence  seems  to  be  to  bring  discredit  on  the  higher 
education,  and  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  many  a  contempt 
for  college-bred  men.  The  number  of  these  pretentious  in- 
stitutions is  rapidly  increasing.  The  latest  addition  is  the 
University^*  from  whose  advertisement  we  quote : 
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The  Course  of  Study  in  this  Institution  is  designed  to  pre^ 
pare  pupils  for  any  class  in  College,  for  the  advanced  study  of 
artists,  and  for  commercial  business.  The  University,  as  the 
name  indicates^  contains  the  following  distinct  departments, 
&c."  That  the  "  University  "  and  all  kindred  institutions 
may  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead,  is  our  most  earnest 
wish.  They  accomplish  little  or  no  good  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  connected  with  their 
support,  and  serve  in  no  way  to  benefit  the  cause  of  true  and 
solid  education.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
demise  of  one  and  all  of  them. 
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PUNISHMENT  FOR  MISCONDUCT  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.* 

WHEN  the  late  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  a  gentleman  of 
such  eminent  legal  ability,  that  he  had  scarcely  a 
peer  at  the  New  York  bar,  was  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing opinion :  The  authority  of  the  teacher  to  punish  his 
scholars  extends  to  acts  done  in  the  school-room  or  play- 
ground only ;  and  he  has  no  legal  right  to  punish*  for  im- 
proper or  disorderly  conduct  elsewhere.  (Randall's  Com 
School  Sys.,  p.  262).  But  the  opinion  of  any  one  man,  what 
ever  may  be  his  position  and  learning,  can  not  stand  against 
the  decision  of  the  courts.  We  have  preferred,  therefore,  to 
go  back  of  this  opinion,  and  look  at  the  law  for  ourselves. 
Although  we  must  confess  that  in  the  outset  we  expected  to 
find  authorities  to  support  the  opinion  rather  than  to  con- 
trovert it,  now,  however,  after  long  and  laborious  research, 
we  believe  that  our  preconceived  notions  were  erroneous ; 
for  although  the  courts  have  rarely  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider this  subject,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  before  them,  and 
the  law  upon  it  has  been  fully  and  clearly  explained. 

A  Remarkable  Case. — In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Lawrence  county,  Indiana,  a  teacher  was  tried  for  assault 
and  battery,  and  found  guilty  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  The  evidence  showed  that  the  alleged  assault  and 
battery  was  inflicted  by  the  defendant  in  the  capacity  of  a 
school-master,  on  the  prosecutor,  a  boy  of  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  pupil  attending  his  school,  by  way 
of  correction,  for  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  school  by 
the  prosecutor.  It  also  appeared  that  the  correction  was 
administered  by  the  defendant  on  the  prosecutor  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  school  in  the  evening,  and  while  the  lat- 
ter was  on  his  way  home,  for  an  act  committed  during  that 
time,  and  which  was  seen  by  the  defendant,  who  thereupon 
administered  the  correction  by  the  infliction  of  sundry  stripes 
with  an  ordinary-sized  rod.  There  was  nothing  conducing 
to  show  that  the  correction  was  other  than  reasonable  and 
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moderate.  The  court  instructed  the  jury  that,  although  the 
defendant,  as  a  teacher,  was  by  law  vested  with  the  dele- 
gated authority  to  exercise  control  over  the  prosecutor  as 
his  pupil  during  school  hours,  yet  after  the  adjournment  of 
his  school,  and  after  the  prosecutor  had  left  and  was  on  his 
way  home,  his  authority  over  him  had  terminated,  and  his 
act  of  administering  correction  under  the  circumstances  was 
unauthorized  by  law,  and  they  must  find  accordingly ;  but 
in  fixing  the  defendant's  punishment,  they  should  take  into 
view  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  case,  and  especially 
the  motives  of  the  defendant  in  committing  the  act,  and  if 
they  should  find  the  circumstances  to  warrant  it,  they  might 
fix  the  fine  as  low  as  one  cent,  and  without  costs.  Under 
these  instructions  the  jury  were  constrained  to  find  the  de- 
fendant "  guilty ; "  but  they  fixed  the  fine  at  "  one  cent,  and 
without  costs,"  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  court,  (State 
of  Indiana  v.  Ariel  Flinn,  in  Bedford  Independent).  Here, 
then,  we  find  both  court  and  jury  evidently  feeling  them- 
selves hampered  by  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  law,  but 
virtually  justifying  the  act  of  the  teacher,  which  no  doubt 
was  right  and  proper.  This  case  has  often  been  cited  as  a 
strong  one  against  the  teacher's  right  to  punish  for  misbe- 
havior on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  but  we  can  not  so 
regard  it.  We  think  it  an  excellent  illustration  rather  of 
what  courts  and  jnries  will  do  to  shield  the  prudent  and 
conscientious  teacher  from  harm.  The  only  indiscreet  thing 
the  teacher  in  this  case  seems  to  have  done  was  to  inflict  the 
punishment  out  of  school.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  wait  until  the  next  day,  and  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment in  the  school.  It  is  always  better  to  take  time  for 
reflection  before  an  act,  the  propriety  of  which  is  likely  to 
be  at  all  questioned.  Besides,  the  teacher's  jurisdiction  in 
the  school-room  would  be  less  likely  to  be  disputed,  and,  if 
it  were,  he  could  find  more  and  better  authorities  to  sup- 
port him.  In  fact,  the  authority  of  the  teacher  to  piinish  fcr 
the  oSense  may  in  some  measure  depend  upon  whether  the 
scholar  continues  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  masLer.  For, 
if  the  scholar,  after  leaving  the  schoDl  in  the  evening,  com- 
mitted an  offense  as  in  this  case,  but  never  again  returned  to 
the  school,  we  think  that  the  teacher's  right  to  inflict  pun- 
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^^  ishment  under  such  circumstances  would  be  more  than 

fc  doubtful.     Consequently,  we  would  advise  the  punishment 

t  to  be  deferred  in  all  cases  until  it  can  be  inflicted  in  the 

^  school-room. 

ML 

jjn  In  Rhode  Island  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  exercise 

ju  an  inspection  over  the  conduct  of  his  scholars  at  all  times. 
.jj  But  the  power  to  punish  for  oflfenses  committed  out  of 
ejj  school  is  considered  doubtful.  In  a  case  where  a  boy  had 
committed  a  theft  out  of  school  the  teacher  called  him  to 
account  for  it,  and  punished  him  for  refusing  to  answer. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  teacher  had  no  right  to  punish  him 
for  refusing  to  confess  a  crime  for  which  he  might  be  punished 
\A  at  law.  In  connection  with  this  decision  it  must  be  borne  in 
♦  3  mind  that  the  law  does  not  require  criminals  to  confess  their 
guilt.  Consequently,  any  punishment  for  such  a  refusal, 
whether  the  crime  is  committed  in  school  or  out  of  school, 
would  probably  meet  with  no  favor  in  the  courts.  The  law 
permits  criminals  to  confess  tlieir  crimes,  but  will  not  force 
them  to  do  so.  The  decision  in  this  case,  then,  does  not 
place  the  Rhode  Island  court  against  the  policy  of  punishing 
for  misconduct  out  of  school.  (See  Pub.  School  Acts  of  R.  I., 
1857,  with  Rem.  p.  53).  The  following  upon  this  subject  is 
from  an  excellent  French  treatise  upon  education,  by  J. 
Willm,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  at  Strasbourg,  p.  176: 
"  The  last  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  far  teachers 
should  pay  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  out  of 
u  school,  and  especially  at  the  time  when  they  resort  to  it  or 
return  home.  The  road  leading  to  school  is  a  part  of  it,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  as  well  as  the  play-ground.  Consequently 
any  disorders  committed  by  the  pupils  on  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  teacher.  He  ought  especially  to  watch  over 
them  at  their  play,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  education  in  general.  Their  games  arc,  as  has  been 
said,  of  serious  importance  to  liim.  The  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  when  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  everywhere  but  in 
the  school  or  the  road  leacling  to  it,  escapes  all  the  means  of 
discipline ;  but  the  teacher  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to 
that  conduct,  especially  in  the  country  ;  he  should  carefully 
inquire  concerning  it,  for  the  sake  of  moral  education.     For 
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the  same  reason,  he  will  have  to  watch  over  his  own  conduct 
out  of  school,  and  avoid  whatever  might  tend  to  diminish 
the  respect  his  pupils  owe  to  him,  and  which  is  the  chief 
condition  of  the  success  of  his  mission.** 

Massachusetts. — "The  question  is  not  without  some 
practical  difficulty,  how  far  the  School  Committee  and 
teachers  may  exercise  authority  over  school  children  before 
the  hour  when  the  school  begins  or  after  the  hour  when  it 
closes,  or  outside  of  the  school-house  door  or  yard.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  certainly  some  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  and  teachers  out  of  school  hours  and  out  of 
the  school-house ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain, 
if  their  jurisdiction  does  not  commence  until  the  minute 
'  for  opening  the  school  has  arrived,  nor  until  the  pupil  has 
passed  within  the  door  of  the  school-room,  that  all  the  au- 
thority left  to  them  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  sacred 
objects  for  which  our  schools  were  instituted  would  be  but  of 
little  avail.  To  what  purpose  would  a  teacher  prohibit  pro- 
fane or  obscene  language  among  his  scholars,  within  the 
school-room  and  during  school  hours,  if  they  could  indulge 
it  with  impunity  and  to  any  extent  of  wantonness  as  soon  as 
the  hour  for  dismissing  the  school  should  arrive  ?  To  what 
purpose  would  he  forbid  quarreling  and  fighting  among  the 
scholars  at  recess,  if  they  could  engage  in  single  combat,  or 
marshal  themselves  into  hostile  parties  for  a  general  encoun- 
ter within  the  precincts  of  the  school-house,  within  the  next 
five  minutes  after  the  school-house  should  be  closed  ?  And 
to  what  purpose  would  he  repress  insolence  to  himself,  if  a 
scholar,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  threshold,  might  shake 
his  fist  in  his  teacher*s  face  and  challenge  him  to  personal 
combat?  These  considerations  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  must  be  a  portion  of  time,  both  before  the  school  com- 
mences and  after  it  has  closed,  and  also  a  portion  of  space 
between  the  door  of  the  school-house  and  that  of  the  pater- 
nal mansion,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  committee  and  the  teachers  on  the  other,  is 
concurrent. 

"  Many  of  the  School  Committees  in  this  Commonwealth 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  have  framed 
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regulations  for  the  government  of  the  scholars,  both  before 
and  after  school  hours,  and  while  going  and  returning  from 
the  school.  The  same  principle  of  necessity,  by  virtue  of 
which  this  jurisdiction  out  of  school  hours  and  beyond 
school  premises  is  claimed,  defines  its  extent  and  affixes  its 
limit.  It  is  claimed  because  the  great  objects  of  discipline 
and  of  moral  culture  would  be  frustrated  without  it.  When 
not  essential,  therefore,  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  it 
should  be  forborne.*' — (10  Report  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann). 

Ohio. — The  legal  right  of  the  teacher  to  punish  his  schol- 
ars for  disorderly  acts  done  in  the  school-room,  or  on  the 
play-ground  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  after  its  close, 
during  morning  or  afternoon  recess,  or  at  noon,  has  been 
fully  recognized  by  the  courts  of  this  country.  But  whether 
bis  authority  to  punish  his  scholars  extends  to  immoral  or 
disorderly  conduct  elsewhere,  is  not  so  fully  established. 
By  some  it  is  contended  that  the  legal  right  of  a  teacher  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  a  scholar  in  any  case  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  he  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  can  not  be  extended  to  acts  done  before  this 
relation  has  commenced,  or  after  it  has  terminated,  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  parent.  It  is  further  contended 
that  this  delegation  to  the  teacher  of  the  power  allowed  by 
law  to  the  parent  over  the  person  of  his  child  does  not  take 
place  till  the  child  has  reached  the  school  premises,  and 
must  end  when  he  leaves  for  home.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
maintained  by  others,  that  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  hold  his 
scholars  responsible  for  improper  conduct  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school  is  fully  sanctioned  by  usage.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  prudent  course 
for  a  teacher  to  take  in  a  case  like  the  one  presented  would 
be  to  notify  the  parent  of  the  misconduct  complained  of, 
and  if  his  permission  to  punish  the  ofiending  scholar  can  not 
be  obtained,  and  the  disorderly  behavior  be  repeated,  then 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Education.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  boards  of  education  possess  the  legal  power 
to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as,  in  their 
judgment,  may  be  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  is  their  duty  as  well 
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as  their  right  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  to  aid  him  to  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  influence  in  the  enforcement  of  reasonable  and 
proper  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  dismiss  a  scholar  from 
the  school,  whenever  he  uses  at  school,  or  on  his  way  to  or 
from  the  same,  such  rude,  vulgar,  or  profane  language,  and 
exhibits  such  a  degree  of  moral  depravity  generally,  as  to 
render  his  association  with  other  scholars  dangerous  to  the 
latter,  or  whenever  he  manifests  such  violent  insubordina- 
tion as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order  in 
the  school  impracticable  or  extremely  difficult.  It  is  also 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  legal  right  of  the  local  directors  to 
see  that  the  general  character,  usefulness,  and  prosperity  of 
the  school  are  not  impaired  by  allowing  those  to  remain  in 
it  whose  whole  influence,  conduct,  and  bad  character  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges.  (H.  H. 
Barney,  Commissioner  of  Com.  Schools,  1855). 

We  would  remark  here,  that  the  teacher,  in  legal  effect, 
does  stand  in  loco  parentis  ;  but  he  is  clothed  with  lus  author-^ 
ity  by  law  and  not  by  any  particular  parent  or  parents.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  precisely  the 
same  authority  over  his  scholar  whether  the  parents  be  living 
or  not.  The  child,  by  entering  the  school,  is  at  once  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  teacher,  and  the  only  difficulty  the 
law  has  upon  the  point  is  to  determine  definitely  just  where 
that  jurisdiction  ought  in  justice  to  all  parties  to  terminate. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  any  delegated  authority  from  the 
parent ;  the  law  implies  that,  and  even  grants  it,  whether 
the  parent  consents  or  not.  The  only  way  for  the  parent  to 
limit  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  teacher  is  to  take  his  child 
out  of  school.  The  Board  of  Education,  however,  being 
clothed  with  sufficient  power  by  law,  may  define  the  juris- 
diction of  the  teacher,  and,  unless  they  transcend  their 
power,  he  must  submit  to  their  ruling.  There  is  no  privity 
of  contract  between  the  parents  of  pupils  to  be  sent  to 
school  and  the  schoolmaster.  The  latter  is  employed  and 
paid  by  the  town,  and  to  them  only  is  he  responsible  on  his 
contract.     (23  Peck.  224 ;  14  Barb.  225  ;  38  Maine,  376). 

(To  be  Continued,) 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY* 

IN- many  parts  of  New  England,  and   in  several  other  of 
the  northern  States,  a  popular  form  of  a  school-house  is 
that  of  a  building  with  a  side  to  the 
street,  with  a  smaller  building  used 
for  a  wood-house,  extending  along  in 
a  line  with  the  main  building  directly 
upon  the  street.     Usually,  the  en- 
trance is  through  an  open  doorway 
into    the    wood-house,    and    thence 
directly  into  the  school-room, 
i      The  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
cheapness  of  structure  and  conveni- 
ence of  access  to  the  fuel.  In  regions 
where  the  storms  of  winter  are  severe  and  the  snows  are 
deep,  the  situation  of  the  building  directly  upon  the  road- 
side, with  but  a  single  entrance  to  both  the  wood-house  and 
the  school-room,  favors  economy  in  the  removing  of  snow 
and  in  the  construction  of  paths.      The  wood-house  also 
affords  protection  to  the  entrance  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  apology  for  an  entry-way. 

But  this  arrangement  is  faulty  in  several  particulars.  The 
long,  continuous  roofs,  or  one  gable  falling  beneath  another, 
gives  to  it  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  there  is  no  visible 
outside  door  to  the  main  building.  There  is  but  one  entrance 
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for  the  two  sexes,  and  no  lobby  for  hats  and  outer  garments. 
In  the  elevation  given,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve 
the  main  features  of  this  plan,  but  to  so  modify  it  in  details 
as  to  correct  some  of  the  most  obvious  faults.  At  best, 
however,  this  can  only  be  done  partially,  as  some  of  the  most 
serious  faults  are  essential  parts  of  the  plan. 


In  the  plan  given,  page  37,  the  wood-house  is  entirely  in- 
closed, and  a  front-door  is  constructed  for  a  main  entrance 
into  the  school-room,  and  a  side-door  for  the  admission  of 
wood.  A  partition  has  been  made  to  extend  through  the 
wood-house,  cutting  off  the  front  part  for  an  entry-way  and 
a  lobby  for  hats  and  cloaks.     In  the  school-room  a  space  has 
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been  left  for  a  fire-place ;  but  in  case  a  stove  is  used  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  front  corner  farthest  from  the  door.  The 
wall  in  front  then  may  be  used  as  a  black-board. 

The  size  of  the  building  is  immaterial,  as  the  same  general 
plan  may  be  made  to  accommodate  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  For  all  but  very  small  districts,  the  houses 
having  two  entrances  are  much  to  be  preferred. 


Elevation  No.  i. — This  is  a  very  plain  elevation  of  a 
wood  structure  furnished  with  clap-boards.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  wood-house,  narrower  and  lower  than  the  main 
building,  and  the  construction  of  the  doors,  give  to  the  build- 
ing an  idea  of  proportion,  and  make  it  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  open  wood-house  style. 
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The  windows  in  the  main  building  are  grouped  together 
for  the  triple  purpose  of  economy  in  construction,  finer  archi- 
tural  appearance,  and  a  better  disposition  of  liglit.  The 
separate  windows,  however,  can  be  used  if  preferred.  The 
large  ornamental  chimney  is  a  feature  which  gives  character 
to  the  whole  structure,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 


Its  lar^e  size  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  room  for  both 
smoke  and  ventilating  flues. 

Elevation  No.  2. — The  principal  difference  between  this 
and  No.  i  is  that  the  roof  of  the  main  building  is  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  is  at  right  angles  with  the  roof 
of  the  wood-house  instead  of  parallel  with  it.    Architectu- 
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rally,  this  is  a  better  arrangement,  as  one  gable  ought  not  to 
come  directly  beneath  another.  In  the  picture  this  building 
is  finished  with  battens ;  but  clap-boards  may  be  used  if  pre- 
ferred. In  case  battens  are  used,  the  boards  should  all  be 
narrow,  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  width,  and  the  battens 
only  wide  enough  to  cover  the  joint,  and  they  should  always 
be  nailed  through  the  middle. 

Elevation  No.  3. — In  essential  features  it  is  like  No.  2.  The 
roof  is  of  the  same  general  description,  but  less  steep.  The 
cornices  of  the  two  buildings  are  upon  the  same  level,  and 
an  ornamental  cornice  extends  across  the  gables.  The  win- 
dows are  represented  as  separate,  but  they  may  be  grouped 
as  in  I  and  2.  The  "finish  of  the  design  is  in  brick,  though 
either  brick  or  wood  may  be  used  for  either  of  the  elevations. 
This  design  is  specially  adapted  to  a  level  country,  where 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  scenery. 


TOBACCO— BY  A  SMALL  BOY. 

TOBACCO  grows  something  like  cabbages,  but  I  never 
saw  none  of  it  boiled,  although  I  have  eaten  boiled 
cabbage  and  viaegar  on  it,  and  I  have  heard  men  say  that 
cigars  that  was  given  to  them  on  election  day  for  nothing, 
was  cabbage  leaves.  Tobacco  stores  are  mostly  kept  by 
wooden  Injuns,  who  stand  at  the  door  and  try  to  fool  little 
boys  by  offering  them  a  bunch  of  cigars,  which  is  glued  into 
the  Injua's  hands  and  is  made  of  wood  also.  Hogs  do  not 
like  tobacco  ;  neither  do  I.  I  tried  to  smoke  a  cigar  once, 
and  it  made  me  feel  like  Epsom  salts.  Tobacco  was  invented 
by  a  man  named  Walter  Raleigh.  When  the  people  first  saw 
him  smpking  they  thought  h6  was  a  steamboat,  and  as  they 
had  never  seen  a  steamboat,  they  were  frightened.  My  sister 
Nancy  is  a  girl.  I  don't  know  whether  she  likes  tobacco  or 
not.  There  is  a  young  man  named  Leroy  who  comes  to  see 
her.  He  was  standing  on  the  steps  one  night,  and  had  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  as  she  would  like  it, 
and  she  said,  "  Leroy,  the  perfume  is  agreeable."  But  when 
my  big  brother  Tom  lighted  his  pipe,  Nancy  said,  "  Get  out 
of  the  house,  you  horrid  creature,  the  smell  of  tobacco  makes 
me  sick." 
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CHAPTER    X\  I, —Continued. 

Wiilfing  and  his  wife  tried  to  relieve  their  hearts  while 
they  were  anxiously  watching  the  heavy  and  feverish  breath- 
ing of  their  sleeping  guest.  For  his  sake  they  had  most 
unjustly  suflfered,  and  even  now  the  world  looked  upon  them 
with  suspicion.  But  no  complaint  escaped  their  lips,  they 
seemed  to  have  acquiesced  in  their  fate,  attributing  it  to 
unflinching  gratitude  for  their  benefactors.  Even  their  chil- 
dren had  accustomed  themselves  to  share  in  the  disgrace  of 
their  parents.  But  their  filial  devotion  was  not  diminished 
thereby,  though  they  had  felt  compelled  to  utilize  their 
talents  in  foreign  countries. 

After  a  long  silence  the  clock  struck  twelve.  "  Do  not 
harbor  any  wicked  thoughts,"  said  Mrs.  Wiilfing  to  her  hus- 
band. Wiilfing,  shaking  his  head,  looked  at  her  with  widely 
opened  eyes.  "  The  Lord  will  turn  everything  for  the  best,*' 
she  added.  "  But,  as  you  said,"  replied  Wiilfing,  "  The  last 
shall  be  worse  than  the  first !"  At  these  words,  the  servant 
who  was  to  relieve  Mrs.  Wiilfing  in  watching  at  Waldner's 

bedside,  entered  the  room. 

**  *  *  **  *  * 

When  Nesselbom  reached  home,  he  found  a  note  from  Dr. 
Staudner,  who  requested  him  to  send  his  daughters  Levana 
and  Adelgunde,  in  full  dress,  to  his  house  before  8  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  He  added  that  he  would,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  conjure  the  tempest.  Neither  Nesselborn  nor  his 
wife  could  understand  Staudner's  purpose.  But  Mrs.  Nes- 
selborn comprehending,  at  least,  that  her  daughters  •  must 
appear  in  full  dress,  went  to  select  their  most  suitable  dresses 
and  trimmings. 

Early  next  morning  Prince  Porphyrogenitus  received  a 
call  from  one  of  his  friends  of  the  Russian  embassy,  to 
whose  care  he  had  temporarily  assigned  his  sons.     By  him 
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he  was  informed  of  all  that  occurred  between  his  sons  and 
Theodore  Waldner.  He  heard  that  the  young  princes  had 
dangerously  wounded  the  latter,  and  had  then  betaken 
themselves  to  hurried  flight  on  their  hired  horses.  On  this 
furious  ride  the  horse  of  one  of  the  princes  had  seriously 
injured  several  persons  on  the  street,  in  consequence  of 
which  both  young  men  had  been  stopped  and  arrested  by 
the  police.  The  old  Prince,  hearing  this  bad  news,  flew  into 
a  passion.  He  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  swearing 
and  reiterating  the  words,  "  I  will  crush  that  fellow 
Nesselborn !" 

As  soon  as  his  Russian  friend  had  left  him,  a  servant 
banded  him  the  card  of  School  Councillor  Bogendorf,  who 
was  immediately  admitted.  Bogendorf  politely  expressed 
his  regret  at  what  had  occurred  the  day  before,  and  after 
exchanging  some  remarks,  shifted  his  conversation  to  the 
object  that  brought  him  there.  This  was,  ostensibly,  the 
advice  which  the  Prince  had  asked  of  him  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governess  for  his  daughter  Axinia.  His  real 
object,  however,  was  to  save,  if  possible,  Nesselborn  from 
the  blow  which  the  Prince  was  preparing  for  him.  Whether 
this  intention  arose  from  any  warm  interest  in  his  old  uni- 
versity friend,  or  whether  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Staudner  on  the  previous  day  had  shaped  his  course,  may 
be  left  undecided.  But  Bogendorf  had  another  object  in 
view.  He  fondly  hoped  that  Staudner  might  become  his 
son-in-law  by  marrying  his  daughter  Theophania.  Of  late, 
however,  Staudner's  partiality  for  Gertrude  Nesselborn  had 
given  him  great  uneasiness.  It  was  no  secret  that  Gertrude 
^as  to  be  induced  to  remain  in  her  uncle's  house,  and  this 
project,  if  carried  out,  seemed  to  be  dangerous  to  his  favorite 
plan.  Gertrude  herself  rather  wished  to  become  the  gover- 
ness of  Princess  Axinia,  and  Bogendorf  thought  he  might, 
by  advising- the  Prince,  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival  of  his 
daughter.  In  any  case,  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  Nes- 
selborn, and  he  thought  that  he  might  thus  **  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone." 

Prince  Dmitri's  experience  with  the  former  French  gover- 
nesses of  his  daughters  was  unpleasant.  His  wife  had  abrupt- 
ly dismissed  them,  and  insisted  on  a  thorough,  competent 
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and  accomplished  German  governess.  The  Prince  had  good 
reasons  for  satisfying  his  wife  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  my  dear  Councillor,  in 
regard  to  the  governess  ?"  asked  the  Prince.  "  I  remember 
that  there  was  one  among  the  applicants  whose  references 
both  as  to  character  and  ability  were  of  the  highest  kind. 
She  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  alumna  of  the  Wal- 
denburg  Seminary,  and  especially  recommended  by  the 
Director." 

"  But,  does  your  Highness  know  the  name  of  that  lady  ?  " 
Bogendorf  handed,  with  this  question,  the  testimonials  to 
the  Prince. 

^^Parbleu!''  said  the  Prince.  "  Nesselbom  ! — Gertrude 
Nesselborn ! " 

**  A  niece  of  our  unfortunate " 

"  Maledeito  !     Confound  him  !**  swore  the  Prince. 

"Your  Highness  knows  that  female  education  is  my 
specialty,  and  the  works  I  have  published  on  the  subject 
have  unquestionably  secured  me  the  honor  of  being  con- 
sulted by  you.  I  had  occasion  to  observe  Gertrude  Nessel- 
born on  my  circuits  of  inspection,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
was  struck  with  her  uncommon  excellence.  She  has  a  talent 
for  teaching  of  the  very  first  order,  and  I  unhesitatingly 
would  recommend  her  appointment.  It  is  true,  the  diffi- 
culty with  her  uncle  may  make  her  appointment  impossible  ; 
for  she  is  greatly  attached  to  him.  But  might  not  this  diffi- 
culty be  adjusted?  Your  Highness  will  pardon  me  if  I 
venture  the  remark,  that  the  way  your  sons  have  treated 
one  of  Nesselborn's  teachers,  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences if  rigidly  investigated.  This  teacher  is  Theodore 
Waldner,  a  young  man  whose  fate,  some  years  ago,  created 
the  greatest  excitement  all  over  the  country.'* 

"  I  recollect,"  said  the  Prince,  "  a  story  like  that  of  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask — Mais — " 

The  Prince  suddenly  stopped,  the  course  of  his  combina- 
tions having  led  him  to  Villa  Wolmerode.  "  Qu'  est  ce  que 
me  revient !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Let  us  not  touch  that  idle  talk — " 

"  Superb  /  superb  I     Mrs.  de  F ;  mats — continue  if  you 

please." 
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**That  talk  had  no  palpable  foundation  —  no  evidence 
whatever." 

"  Of  course,  of  course !  How  could  this  Baroness  de  Fer- 
nau — a  lady  who — " 

**  Mr.  Nesselbom  was  the  first  educator  of  this  unfortu- 
nate youth.  This  accounts  for  the  warm  interest  he  takes 
in  him,  even  if  he  were  not  a  teacher  in  his  institute.  The 
public  would  be  with  him,  if  he  should  sift  the  matter,  and 
the  minister — your  Highness  will  understand — *' 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  think,  indeed,  Nesselborn  ought  to  receive  a  pretty 
severe  lesson — for  instance,  a  severe  warning,  and  the  refusal 
of  his  request  to  have  the  title  of  Professor  conferred  on  him. 
But  beyond  that — be  generous,  your  Highness,  and  let  jus- 
tice be  tempered  with  mercy  !  ** 

At  this  moment  another  card  was  handed  in.  It  was  that 
of  Dr.  Staudner.  "  A  physician  ought  never  to  be  refused 
admittance,"  said  the  Prince,  and  Staudner  was  ushered  in 
accordingly.  Bogendorf  s  and  Staudner's  eyes  met  with  a 
glance  of  significance.  In  order  to  let  Staudner  see  the 
object  of  his  visit,  Bogendorf  said  to  the  Prince,  "  I  hope, 
then,  you  will  be  fair  and  moderate,  your  Highness  !"  "With 
these  words  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

Staudner  immediately  perceived  Bogendorf  s  drift.  "Mod- 
erate?" he  thought.     "  No,  not  at  all !" 

When  the  little  bald  man  had  taken  a  seat  opposite  the 
Prince,  he  adjusted  his  blue  eye-glasses,  and  made  a  pre- 
amble to  introduce  the  subject  which  induced  his  visit. 

Nesselborn's  name  was  scarcely  mentioned,  when  the  Prince 
burst  out  in  anger.  But  Staudner,  who  knew  his  man,  engi- 
neered with  greater  cunning  than  even  his  friend  Bogendorf. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  "aspiration"  of  the  young  Nessel- 
born ladies  to  the  rank  of  princesses  Porphyrogenitus  was 
so  ludicrous  as  to  qualify  them  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  But 
he  excused  these  "  day-dreams"  with  "  the  extreme  of  pas- 
sion." "  I  can  assure  you,"  he  added,  "  both  young  ladies 
are  respectable  !  They  have  been  admirably  brought  up. 
It  is  only  their  lively  temper,  transmitted  to  them  from  their 
mother,  that  gives  them  an  appearance  of  coquetry  of 
which  their  hearts  know  nothing." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You  are  a  bachelor,  Doctor ;  why 
do  you  not  secure  one  of  these  treasures  yourself?"  was  the 
impertinent  reply  of  the  Prince. 

'*  Your  Highness  never  had  a  conversation  with  the  girls," 
answered  Staudner  undaunted,  and  controlling  any  symptom 
of  having  taken  offence. 

"  I  would  abuse  them  roundly  if  I  should  happen  to  meet 
them." 

"That  would  be  a  matter  of  regret   to  every  one  to 

whom   these  lovely But  what  is   the  use  of  talking  ? 

Tastes  7vi//  differ.  These  girls  have  a  peculiar  charm  of 
their  own,  a  quality  which  is  as  rare  as  interesting,  a 
tendency — " 

"  To  accept  presents,  I  believe  !"  interrupted  the  Prince. 
"  C'est  trh  commun  /" 

"  Not  at  all,  your  Highness.  It  is  something  very  differ- 
ent. You  know  that  species  of  parrots,  the  so-called  in- 
separables ?  These  birds  cannot  exist  if  they  are  separated 
from  each  other.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Nesselbom 
girls,  both  beautiful,  with  fiery  eyes  and  Southern  complex- 
ions. But  their  most  remarkable  quality  is  this  peculiar 
attachment  by  which  either  of  these  girls  will  completely 
forget  herself  in  behalf  of  the  other.  There  is  the  most 
absolute  absence  of  all  kind  of  jealousy  or  envy  between 
them." 

"  Fortunately,"  remarked  the  Prince,  "  I  had  two  sons." 

"  If  your  Highness,"  said  Staudner,  "  would  take  your 
sons  away  from    the  city,   they  would  soon    forget   that 


romance." 


**  So  I  hope,"  replied  Prince  Dmitri.  I  will  take  them  to 
the  military  school  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  since  the  girls,  as 
you  seem  to  imply,  are  not  sentimentalists — " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  your  Highness  ;  they  are  already 
aware  of  their  folly.  But  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  leave 
their  father's  institute,  and  look  out  for  positions  as  compan- 
ions or  governesses  in  some  family  of  high  rank.  For  such 
a  position  they  are  eminently  qualified  both  by  thorough 
education  and  elegant  breeding.  Your  Highness  is  going 
to  engage  a  governess  for  your  daughter.  These  girls  are 
virtually  one  only — one  soul  in  two  bodies.  Now,  if  you 
would  try  them  in  this  capacity  ?    I  am  sure — " 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  jest  with  me,  Doctor?" 
"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life.     You  sliall  see  the 
g^rls !     And  believe  me,  Nesselborn  is  a  noble,  high-toned 
gentleman.     But  his  institution  has  rather  got  ahead  of  him. 
You  would  find  an  ample  reward  in  your  own  conscience  if, 
after  teaching  him  an  earnest  lesson  for  his  own  good,  you 
would  lend  your  own  hand  to  save  the  man.     This  can  only 
be  done  by  removing  his  two  daughters,  who  must  always 
be  a  discordant  element  in  a  boys*  institute." 
"  Well,  I  shall  consider  the  matter ;  but — " 
"  I  must  confess,  your  Highness,  that  the  girls  are  waiting 
in  the  parlor,  and  if  you  have^no  objection — " 

"  Why,  I  really  believe  I  must  make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  inseparables,  but — " 

"  I  have  to  call  on  some  patients  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
about  half  an  hour  I  shall  call  again  to  take  the  ladies 
home." 

The  result  of  Prince  Dmitri's  interview  with  Levana  and 
Adelgunde  was  quite  surprising. 

Lienhard  Nesselbom's  application  for  the  title  of  a  royal 
Professor  was  not  granted.  But  beyond  this  nothing  hap- 
pened that  was  humiliating  to  him.  His  institute  was  allowed 
to  go  on  with  all  its  former  privileges.  Even  the  two  princes 
did  not  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  returned  to  the  institute, 
after  giving  a  solemn  pledge  of  good  conduct.  Levana  and 
Adelgunde  accompanied  the  Prince  to  Bucharest,  and  were 
introduced  there  as  the  instructresses  of  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Axinia. 

The  leave  they  took  from  their  mother  was  not  quite  as 
heart-rending  as  was  anticipated.  Their  father  had  written 
some  lines  in  their  albums  which  showed  the  traces  of  his 
tears.  Some  days  later  young  Waldner,  after  fully  recover- 
ing from  his  injuries,  returned  to  the  institute.  When  he 
entered,  the  princes  and  their  wild  fellow-students  were  deep- 
ly engaged — or  aflfected  to  be — in  geometrical  drawing, 
cube-roots,  equations  of  the  third  degree,  and  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  French  participial  construction. 

Gertrude  was  installed  in  the  domestic  management  of 
the  institute.  She  had  readily  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  her 
uncle  without  showing  any  feeling  in  regard  to  her  cousins 
obtaining  the  position  which  she  herself  had  solicited. 
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NEW  JERSEY— ''A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY r  . 

THE  origin  of  the  allusion  to  New  Jersey  as  a  foreign 
country  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : — "  After  the  downfall 
of  the  first  Napoleon  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had  been 
King  of  Spain,  and  his  nephew,  Prince  Murat,  sought  refuge 
in  this  country,  and  brought  much  wealth  with  them. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  wished  to  build  a  palatial  residence  here, 
but  did  not  desire  to  become  a  citizen,  as  he  hoped  to  return 
to  Europe.  To  enable  him,  as  an  alien,  to  hold  real  estate, 
required  a  special  act  of  the  ^Legislature.  He  tried  to  get 
one  passed  for  his  benefit  in  several  States,  but  failed.  He 
was  chagrined,  especially  because  Pennsylvania  refused. 
After  this  he  applied  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  which 
body  granted  both  him  and  Murat  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing land.  They  bought  a  tract  at  Bordentown,  and 
built  magnificent  dwellings,  and  fitted  them  up  in  the  most 
costly  manner.  Rare  paintings,  statuary,  etc.,  were  profuse, 
and  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  grounds  laid  out  with 
exquisite  taste. 

Joseph  Bonaparte's  residence  was  perhaps  the  finest  in 
America.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
visited  him  and  were  treated  courteously.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly liberal  with  his  money,  and  gave  great  impetus  to 
business  in  the  little  town.  The  Philadelphians,  finding  that 
he  had  apparently  no  end  of  money,  and  that  he  used  it  to 
benefit  business  generally,  regretted  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  they  refused  to  let  him  locate  among  themselves,  and, 
to  keep  up  their  mortification,  would  always  taunt  Jersey- 
men  with  having  a  king — with  importing  the  King  of  Spain 
to  rule  over  them — they  were  called  Spaniards  and  foreign- 
ers on  this  account.  But  these  taunts  harmed  no  one,  as 
the  Jerseymen  lost  nothing  by  alluring  him  to  settle  among 
them,  and  thus  "  foreigner  "  jokingly  applied  to  Jerseymen, 
has  come  down  to  us  long  after  its  origin  has  been  forgotten, 
except  by  a  few  men  of  the  past  generation.  Many  years 
ago — during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe,  we  believe — both 
Bonaparte  and  Murat  found  they  could  safely  return  to 
Europe,  so  they  sold  out  and  returned. — Newark  Courier. 
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SOME    REFLECTIONS. 

\  S  the  American  Educational  Monthly  enters  its 
^^  ninth  year,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  it  is  no  light  task 
to  properly  conduct  an  Educational  Magazine.  It  may  be 
easy  to  publish  a  periodical  that  is  intended  to  amuse  its 
readers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  chronicle  victories  and  award 
praises.  But,  to  edify  rather  than  entertain ;  to  point  out 
omissions  and  to  expose  errors,  is  quite  a  different  work. 
To  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  authors  and 
publishers  is  a  difficult  duty.  To  examine  and  report  upon 
the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  school  books  and 
school  systems,  seems  too  often  to  be  a  thankless  task.  And 
yet  ^11  tliis  is  the  true  province  of  the  educational  editor, 
besides  collecting  from  all  sources  dry  facts  and  statistics, 
and  arranging  them  in  proper  order  for  general  use. 
Modest  intelligenqe  must  be  encouraged,  and  forward  igno- 
rance must  be  rebuked.  An  incessant  warfare  must  be 
waged  against  quackery  and  charlatanism  in  school  books, 
in  school  supervision,  and  in  school  teaching. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  services  required  of  us  are 
multifarious  and  responsible.  If  we  have  performed  them, 
with  even  partial  success,  we  deserve  .to  be  congratulated. 
Of  course  certain  authors  and  publishers  will  take  excep- 
tions to  our  rulings.  Though  worthy  men  may  sometimes 
oppose  our  criticisms ;  yet  we  observe  with  pride  that  our 
example  of  candid  criticism  is  being  imitated  in  different 
quarters.  We  may  see  the  day  when  the  truth  will, 
invariably,  be  told  about  books,  especially  about  School 
Books. 

The  press  everywhere  has  sustained  us,  dnd  appreciative 
subscribers  have  encouraged  us'  to  go  on  in  our  fight  against 
error  in  education.  Strong  endeavors  tg  serve  a  good  pause 
with  fidelity  may  make  some  enemies,  yet  many  steadfast 
friends  will  not  be  wanting.  \ 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION,    Washington,   D.  C. 
— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  Annual  Report, 
refers  to   the  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  as  follows :  "  The  details  of  the  report 
will  show  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  the  Commissioner 
has  performed,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  attesting  the  ability, 
fidelity,'  and  energy  with  which  he  has  administered  the 
affairs  of  his  office.     It  has  been  the  design  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  establish  and  maintain  an  intimate  and  constant 
communication  with  the  various  educational  centers  of  the 
country ;  to  seek  and  supply  information ;    to  distribute 
documents,  and  to  pursue  original  investigations.     In  the 
course  of  official  duties    the    Bureau  of   Education    has 
received  and  sent  about  2,000  written  communications,  has 
distributed  about  12,000  printed  documents,  and  has  received 
many  valuable  accessions  to  its  library.    This  sort  of  inter- 
change is  constantly  and  steadily  increasing,  and  is  already 
greater  than  the  limited  clerical  force  of  the  office  can 
properly  attend  to,  thus  leaving  very  little  opportunity 
for  original    investigation  in  its   many  interesting  direc- 
tions.    Among  the  workings  of  the  Bureau  may  be  noted : 
First.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  direct  exchange  of 
documents  and  information  with  foreign  ministers  of  public 
instruction.     Second.  Visits  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
whole  educational  field  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  purpose  of  person- 
ally acquainting  himself  with  prominent  educators,  and  the 
demands  of  the  work  to  be  done.      Third.  A  great  variety 
of  original    investigation,   respecting  orphanage,    pauper- 
ism,  crime,  insanity,  etc.,   in  their  relations  to  education. 
Fofurth,  The  papers  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner comprise  an  abstract  of  State  and  city  reports  for 
the  whole  Union  ;  a  r^sumi  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  a  great  number  of  statistical 
tables  respecting  public  systems  of  States  and  cities,  col- 
leges,   professional  *  schools,    and    other    institutions,    and 
original  articles  on  various  educational  subjects  by  univer- 
sally acknowledged  authorities." 
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THE  INDIANS  are  spoken  of  by  Secretary  Delano  as 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization 
as  well  as  in  their  increased  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  their  youth.  "  Without  progress  in  industrial  pursuits 
and  in  education,"  says  he,  "  we  cannot  hope  for  any  lasting 
good  results  from  the  new  policy,  and  it  should,  therefore, 
be  the  first  effort  of  the  Government  to  act  so  as  to 
encourage  the  Indian  in  those  directions  which  will  induce 
him  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry,  and  foster  a  desire  for 
mental  and  moral  culture.  It  might  be  well  to  establish  a 
system  of  compulsory  education  to  such  an  extent,  at  least, 
as  to  withhold  annuities  from  those  individuals  who  refuse 
or  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  facilities. 
This  principle  was  adopted  with  the  Pawnees  in  the  third 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  1857,  ^ind  with  good  results." 

ALABAMA. — During  the  scholastic  year  1871,  the  cost 
of  administering  the  department  of  education  has  been 
less  than  that  for  the  year  1870,  by  $42,535.  There  has  been 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
length  of  the  scho61  term.  Whereas  in  1870  the  average 
number  of  pupils  was  52,060,  the  number  in  1871  is  107,666, 
an  increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  school 
term  which  in  1870  averaged  two  months  and  nine  days,  has 
increased  in  length  of  session  thirty-five  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.  This  remarkable  increase  in  number  of  pupils, 
both  white  and  colored,  and  increased  length  of  school  term, 
has  resulted  in  but  small  part  from  an  increase  of  the  school 
fund.  With  but  17 J  per  cent,  increase  of  the  tuition  fund, 
we  find  106  per  cent,  increase  of  pupils,  and  35J  per  cent, 
increase  of  school  session.  The  results  of  the  year  exhibit 
the  fact  that  the  school  fund  of  Alabama  in  proportion  to  its 
amount,  and  the  population  of  the  State,  has  taught  more 
children,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  that  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions. 

CHEROKEE  NATION.— A  model  Report  is  that  ot 
the  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  S.  S.  Stephens,  made 
to  the  National  Council,  Lewis  Downing,  Principal  Chief. 
In  the  space  of  ten  small  pages,  he  gives  a  sufficient  amount 
of  statistical  information,  notes  the  defects  in  the  present 
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system,  and  suggests  the  necessary  improvements.  In  the 
sixty  schools,  there  are  enrolled  2,249  pupils,  the  average 
attendance  being  1,297.  The  School  Fund  amounts  to 
$596,141,  and  the  fund  for  supporting  orphans,  to  $2i9,774* 
The  Supt.  advocates  the  establishment  of  Graded  Schools, 
and  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  as  essential  in 
elevating  the  condition  of  education. 

FOREIGN  NOTES.— In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Prussian  educational  system  has 
begun  to  work  with  wonderful  activity  since  the  loth  of 
October,  1871.  The  government  had  to  carry  out  a  Hercu- 
lean task.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  trying  political,  social 
and  commercial  problems,  which  taxed  the  German  states- 
men to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  has  been  reclaimed 
from  a  chaos  into  a  model  of  intelligent  organization.  There 
is  one  University  in  Strasburg,  which  is  intended  to  be  a 
rival  of  the  most  celebrated  German  universities,  and  nine- 
teen  Colleges  in  Strasburg,  Met^,  Colmar,  Forbach,  Saar- 
burg,  Miihlhausen,  Weissenburg,  etc.  The  Presidents  of 
these  colleges  are,  with  one  exception,  Germans,  taken 
from  the  literary  notability  of  the  whole  country.  Among 
the  other  teachers,  about  one  half  are  native  Alsatians,  the 
rest  are  Germans  of  the  old  provinces.  The  numbers  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  teachers  are  about  equal.  Even 
Jewish  teachers  have  obtained  some  appointments.  In  the 
common  schools,  which  are  fully  organized  in  all  districts, 
education  is  compulsory,  and  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands 

ot  the  clergy. If  we  compare,  with  these  energetic  steps, 

what  has  been  done  in  France,  where  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion is  almost  worse  than  a  chaos,  we  find  that  the  govern- 
ment has  organized  a  new  military  school  in  Rouen,  and 
that  part  of  the  French  press  has  indulged  in  more  or  less 
earnest  talk  about  education.  It  is  said  that  in  the  next  Assem- 
bly some  laws  concerning  compulsory  education  will  be  intro- 
duced.   That  is  about  all. Russia. — The  Emperor  has 

sanctioned  the  proposal  of  removing  the  University  from 
Dorpat  to  Wilna,  as  a  measure  likely  to  effect  the  complete 
Russification  of  the  Baltic  provinces.    To  hasten  the  accom^ 
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plishment  of  this  result,  six  thousand  roubles  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Baltic  government  to  print  official 

journals  in  the  Russian  language  instead  of  the  German. 

Siberia. — Two  hundrecl  and  fifty  thousand  roubles  have 
been  subscribed  by  Siberian  capitalists  for  the  creation  of  a 
University  to  be  located  at  Tomsk  or  Irkutsk,  The  Czar  is 
said  to  favor  the  scheme,  which  will  probably  not  be  delayed 

beyond    this   year. China   and    Japan. — The    Chinese 

government  has  sent  on  thirty  of  its  young  men  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  language  and  laws  of  our  country,  and  will  send 
thirty  more  each  year.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  next  ten  years. 
Japan  has  already  done  much  in  this  direction,  about  five 
hundred  of  the 'more  advanced  pupils  at  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment School,  having  been  sent  to  America,  from  time  to 
time,  to  continue  their  studies  in  this  country.     Each  one 

has  an  allowance  of  $1,000  per  annum  tb  pay  expenses. 

In  Baden  every  child  receives  instruction;  and  in  Wurtem- 
BERG  there  is  not  a  peasant,  or  a  girl  of  the  lowest  class,  or  a 
servznt  in  an  inn  who  cannot  read,  write  and  count  cor- 
rectly. Every  child  goes  to  school,  attendance  being 
obligatory. — England. — The  London  Times  thinks  that  the 
National  Educational  League  must  be  allowed  the  merit  oi 
announcing  definite  aims  in  decided  language.  Its  object  is 
to  wrest  the  elementary  education  of  the  country  from  thq 
hands  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  now  lodged,  and 
establish  in  its  place  a  uniform  system  of  State  education, 
independent  of  all  religious  bias,  unsectarian,  invariable, 
compulsory,  and  if  possible,  free. 


♦  •♦•»■ 


The  immense  magnet,  recently  constructed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace at  Ansonia,  for  Prof.  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens 
Polytechnic  Institution  at  Hoboken,  consists  of  eight 
metalUc  spools,  21^  inches  in  diameter  by  9^  inches  long. 
Its  total  weight  is  about  16,000  pounds,  nearly  twelve  times 
heavier  than  the  celebrated  magnet  constructed  by  Prof. 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  Prof 
Mayer  has  estimated  its  lifting  force  at  fifty  tons,  or  five 
times  more  powerful  than  that  used  by  Profs.  Faraday  and 
Tyndall  in  their  famous  researches  and  experiments. 
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WE  place  Mr.  Soule's  book  of  Synonymes^  at  the  head 
of  works  of  this  kind ;  first,  because  its  vocabulary  is 
so  full  and  complete,  and  second,  because  it  has  been  pre- 
pared on  a  simple  and  time-saving  plan.  The  author  is 
favorably  known  to  leading  educators  in  this  country,  as  the 
assistant  editor  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  also  from 
an  elaborate  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling, 
got  up  by  himself  and  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler. 

The  present  work  shows  careful  research,  and  could  not 
have  been  prepared  without  years  of  patient  toil.  The 
vocabulary  is  strictly  alphabetical,  and  the  inquirer  is  not 
referred,  as  in  Roget,  from  one  part  of  the  book  to  another 
for  the  information  he  is  in  search  of.  The  synonymous 
words  which  he  seeks  are  presented  at  a  single  glance. 

This  work  will  not  supply  a  writer  with  brains,  but  it  will 
aid  him  very  materially  in  presenting  his  thoughts.  The 
typographical  appearance  of  the  book  could  hardly  be  ex- 
celled. 

• 

Mr.  Thomas  Hunter  has  prepared  a  handy  little  volume 
entitled  "  Plane  Geometry."  *  It  is  intended  to  render  the 
study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Geometry  more  simple 
and  easy  of  comprehension :  and  perhaps  it  may  fulfill  the 
intentions  of  its  author. 

Dr.  William  Smith  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Hallam's  "  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages." '  The  representatives  of  Dr.  Hallam  considered 
that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  his  literary  character 
by  the  reprint  of  the  obsolete  edition  of  1816,  after  it  had 
been  superseded  by  the  author's  own  careful  revision,  and 
had  been  enriched  by  many  supplemental  notes,  which  added 
one-third  to  the  original  size  of  the  work.  Hence  this  work, 
with  several  important  additions  by  the  editor,  has  been 
added  to  Harpers'  Student's  Series. 

I  A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonjm«a,  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressionti  designed  as  a 
practical  guide  to  aptness  and  variety  of  Phraseology,  by  Richard  Soule.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  1871.    456  pp.,  ismo. 

3    3   Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 
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To  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  a  leading  member  of  the 
"  Ladies'  Humane  Education  Committee,"  a  very  handsome 
and  interesting  volume  has  been  dedicated,  by  F.  O.  Morris. 
It  is  entitled  "  Dogs  and  their  Doings,"  *  and  is  a  most  ap- 
propriate presentation  book  for  the  young.  It  is  thoroughly 
illustrated. 

•^LiFE  AND  Letters  of  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,"* 
edited  by  Mary  E^  Dewey,  is  an  important  addition  to 
American  Biographical  Literature.  The  work  is  embellished 
with  excellent  portraits,  and  with  a  picture  of  the  Sedgwick 
residence. 

Dr.  Calvin  Cuiter  has  Tately  sent  out  a  "  Second  Book 
on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Human  and 
Comparative."  •  The  book  has  numerous  illustrations,  and 
is  thoroughly  well  made  in  every  respect.  No  man  has  done 
more  than  Dr.  Cutter  to  popularize  this  important  study,  and 
introduce  it  in  our  schools  of  all  grades.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  he  keeps  alive  to  the  subject,  and  improves  his 
books  as  the  times  require. 


-♦-♦■ 


MISCELLANEA. 


NECROLOGICAL.— We  shall  commence  in  our  Feb- 
ruary number,  as  usual,  the  biographical  notices  of 
eminent  educators  deceased  in  1871.  Death  has  made  great 
ravages  in  our  profession  and  among  its  friends.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  College  Presidents  and  teachers  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  fallen  by  the  way,  leaving  precious 
memories  and  illustrious  examples  for  us  to  follow. 

An  opponent  of  the  public  school  system  insists  that  if 
you  teach  a  boy  to  write  he  is  much  less  likely  to  make  his 
mark  in  after  life. 

Prof.  J.  Dorman  Steele  will  discuss  next  month  in 
these  pages  the  important  question,  "  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  " 

4  s  Hazper  &  Brotfaen,  Publtshenk  t  J.  B.  Lippiocott  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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The  February  number  of  the  American  Educational 
Monthly  will  contain  a  revised  list  of  the  State  and  Terri- 
torial School  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

"  More  Pennsylvania  Idioms"  will  appear  in  our  next, 
by  the  same  writer  who  favored  our  readers,  in  1870,  with  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  Pennsylvania 
Idiomsi 


A    PRACTICAL    EDUCATION. 

Father  (who  has  imbibed  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  a  itierat 
eduealion). — "  /  see  you've  been  ana  put  my  ton  into  grammar  and  jog- 
aphy.  Now,  J  dent  -want  to  make  no  preacher  and  no  sea-captain  ffulen 
him,  and  these  studies  a' n'tnt>  use.  Give  him  a  practical  business  edication," 


Pliilosopliical  and  Cliemical  Apparatus. 


WE   have   been   appointed     Soie    Agents    in     NeW   York    <0T 

RITCHIE'S  APPARATUS,  femous  for  its  superiority  throughout  America, 

as  well  OS  in  Europe.      **  An  SluBtrated  Catalogue  of  Bitchie*s  School  ApparatUB, 

with  a  Catalogue  of  Globes,   Maps,  Astronomical  Apparatus,  Anatomical  Models, 

etc.,'*  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Sir.  Bitchie  has  specially  selected  from  the  Catalogue,  and  put  up  tliree  seto^ 
with  a*  yiew  to  combine  instruments  for  the  illustration  of  as  many  and  Taried' 
principles  as  possible,  avoiding  duplications,  and  representing  proportionately  eaeh 
department  of  Physical  Science. 

Set  No.  1 — ^Will  doubtless  be  most  widely  useful,— it  contains : 


liawa  of  Matter. 

A>.  Price, 

3.  Inertia ^i-75 

4.  Capillaxy  Tubes. 75 

8.  Collision  Balh 350 

10.  Centre  of  Gravity »    5.00 

ti.  Illustration  of  Pulleys. 37.50 

17.  Ccntial  Forces 4-50 


aa  EquUibriam Tubes.... 4.25 

%2.  Cylinder  and  Plate 300 

14.  Siphon 75 

as-  Tantalus's  Cup 3.50 

17.  Lifting  Pump 9.00 

39.  Arcliimede*s  Principle 3.50 

Fnenmatios.         « 

40.  Air  Pump 30.00 

43.  ReceiTer i.oo 

43.  Reoeiver 3.50 

46.  Screw  Plug. 75 

47.  Hand  Glass 1.25 

51.  BoUHead 75 

5}.  Bacclius  Illustration 3.75 

S4.  Magdeburg  Hemispheres 7.50 

5I  Barometer  Tube 1.50 

63.  Guinea  and  Feather  Tube 8.00 

66l  Cylinder  and  Weights 35 

68.  Washers 35 

69.  Oil 35 


Electricity. 
No.  Prk9. 

9S.  Holtz  Machine 30.00 

loa  Cat'sSkin 9* 

103.  Electroscope t.as 

105.  Flier 1.75 

XII.  SetofBells. 3.90 

X 13.  Leyden  Jar a.00 

131.  Ether  Spoon i.as 

133.  Spiral  Tube 4-00 

124.  Discharger ^50 

Kagneticfl. 

140.  Bar  Magnet s.o6 

•  343.  Needle  and  Stand ^ i.jo 

147.  Battery 4.50 

150.  Powder  Cup 1.75 

153.  Electro  Magnet a. 50 

154.  Heliacal  Ring «...  4.95 

156.  Revolving  Magnet. 8  00 

163.  Shocker •  8.50 

164.  Handles  and  Wires. a.oo 


Optics* 

aox.  Prism a.oo 

304.  Prismatic  Lens 75 

905.  SetofLenses 3.00 

313.  ModelofEye .* 8.00 

aiS.  Zoetrope 4.00 

Becapitulation. 

Laws  ok  Matter 43-oo 

Hydrostatics 33.00 

Pnbumatics 57.75 

Hkat ^'75 

Elsctricity 47-75 

m  agnktics 34-00 

Optics 17.75 

I350.OQ 

Set  N'o.  l—Conttining  all  items  named  above Pxice  $860.00 

•«         **     3— Laifer  and  fiiller.    See  Catalogue "       400.00 

**         ••      3— Still  laiger  and  more  complete.    SceCatalogue "       600.00 

under  " 


73.  Bar  and  Gauge 3.75 

74.  Compound  Bar 3.35 

75*  Fire  Syringe 3.00 

7&  Reflectors. ...«. 13.50 

it.  Wire  Gauze 75 

S61.  Condttctomieter ^ 4- 50 

sya  Spirit  Lamp t.oo 


Ly  tMiusa     Recapitulation,"  supplied  at  pricies  named,  box  and  packiag  extnu 
TheM  pzloes  are  absolutely  net  oaalx.     Mr.  Ritchie  makes  no  trade  discounts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Dealers  in  all  lands  of  School  Haierial, 

X4  'RnnH 


ReTolution  in  Cliarts. 


The  following  serious  objections  prevail  against  the  usual 
method  of  making  Charts  and  Maps  on  paper,  and  mounting 
them  on  cloth  and  rollers  : 

t.  The  dii&culty  in  printing  ^  l^urge  back  ground,  with  diagrams  in  wkiie  lines. 

3.  When  doth  and  paper  are  pasted  together,  damp  weather  shrinks  the  oloth  and  sweUs  the 
popper,  and  dry  weather  vice  vtrsa.    Hence  charts  are  drawn  out  of  place,  and  dO  not  hanflT  ^irelL 

3.  Sticks  nailed  on  top  and  bottom,  and  tape  binding,  sewed  or  pasted  on  edges,  render  charts 
dnnksy  and  awkward  to  handle,  as  well  as  liable  to  need  repairs. 

4«  Qoth  and  paper,  with  paste  between,  make  charts  so  stiff,  when  rolled  in  dsmp  weather,  and  no* 
loUed  in  dry,  that  they  wiU  not  han^  down  flat. 

5.  Varnish  employed  on  the  surface  soon  craoks  and  ommbles  off ; 

6.  And  the  charts  quickly  appear  dinc^  and  old. 

7.  The  paste  employed  often  tempts  mice  and  rats  to  test  the  merits  of  schooling  for  them,— 
to  the  destruction  of  the  diarts  on  the  first  investigation. 

S.  Charts  made  in  tlie  old  style  are  not  sufAoiently  durable  for  sdux)!  purposes. 

Dr.  Jolinson's  Indestructible  School  Charts  aToid  all  these 
objections.  They  are  made  by  a  patent  process  entirely  new.  There 
is  no  paper,  ink,  printing-press,  tape,  rollers,  paste  or  varnish  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  They  are  printed  by  hand,  in  pure  white  lines, 
with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enamelled  cloth.  Each  chart  has  a 
bright  and  lively  colored  border.  The  charts  are  as  smooth  as  glass,  as 
soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  and  hang  perfectly  flat  on  the  wall.  If  they 
become  soiled  by  dust  they  may  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  and 

will  appear  as  fresh  and  bright  as  new. 
!•  Dr.  Johnson's  Indestmctible  Alphabet  Charts  are  two  charts  made 

in  the  manner  described ;  size,  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  The  letters  are  good  size, 
and  are  suitable  models  for  the  children  to  fix  in  their  minds.  They  are 
printed  in  white,  on  a  black  ground,  with  a  neat  white  and  vermilion 
border.    They  will  endure  and  remain  bright  and  fresh  for  generations. 

He.  1  oontains  the  capital  letters  and  Arabic  figures Price,  .75 

No.  %  contltins  small  letters,  points,  and  Roman  numerals. . .      m  .    .T5 

II«  Dr.  Johnson's  Indestructible  School  Charts  illustrating 
NATUBAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND    ASTBONOUT. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Johnson  became  famous  through  his  PhK 
losophical  and  Astronomical  Charts.  They  were  highly  recommended 
by  Benjamin  Silliman,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College  ;  Francis  Way- 
land/'  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University ;  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  LL.D.,  President  of  Rutgers  College ;  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  and  other  prominent  educators  of  that  day.  A  large  edition  was 
quickly  sold  ;  but  the  engravings  being  destroyed  by  fire,  no  subsequent 
editions  were  produced. 

Years  of  patient  research  have  enabled  Dr.  Johnson  to  complete  a  series 
by  this  novel  method,  and  these  may  be  pronounced  a  master  work. 


This  series  consists  of  ten  charts,  32  in.  by  56  in.,  giving  nearly 
600  diagrams^  carefully  drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines, 
on  a  jet  black  surface.  They  fully  illustrate  the  various  subjects  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  our  schools,  being  the  most  complete, 
most  durable,  and  cheapest  substitute  for  Philosophical  Apparatus 
ever  produced. 

Chart  I.  Illustrates   Laws   of    Matter,    Force,    Motion,   and   Me- 
chanics, with  44  Diagrams. 
II.  Illustrates  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  with  44  Diagrams. 

III.  Illustrates  Hydraulics,  with  39  Diagrams. 

IV.  Illustrates  the  Laws  of  Heat,  and  Construction  of  the 

Steam-Engine,  with  43  Diagrams. 
V.  Illustrates  Optics,  with  53  Diagrams. 
VI.  Illustrates  Optics,  Laws  of  Vision,  and  the  Construction 

OF  Optical  Instruments,  with  50  Diagrams. 
VII.  Illustrates  Magnetism,  with  30  Diagrams;  and  Acoustics, 

with  33  Diagrams. 
VIII.  Illustrates    Electricity,  Galvanism,    Electro-Magnetism. 
Magnetic-Electricity,  Thermo-Electricity,  etc.,  with  66 
Diagrams. 
IX.  Illustrates  the  Solar  System  and  many  of  the  General 

Laws  of  Astronomy,  with  16  Diagrams. 
X.  Is  also   on   Astronomy,   illustrating   the  Seasons,   Tides, 
Eclipses,  etc.,  with  23  Diagrams. 

The  price  of  these  excellent  and  elaborate  Charts  is  within  the 
reach  of  all;  so  that  no  school  need  have  excuse  for  being  without 

them.    They  will  cost  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents  for  each  dia- 

granii  in  bright  and  imperishable  colors. 

Price  of  the  entire  set $16  OO 

Cliarts  are  sold  sini^ly eacli^  1  50 

They  are  adapted  for  use  with  any  correct  School  Philosophy. 


..-Dr.  JOENSOFS  SOLAB  SYSTEM  CHABT, 

Made  on  the  same  plan,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  chart  for  the 
walls  of  the  School  Room.    It  is  on  blue  ground  with  white  lines,  ex- 
hibiting most  effectively  the  Solar  System  at  one  view. 
Its  size  is  38  in.  by  42  in Price,  $^  50 


•  Dr.  Johnson's  Matural  Philosophy,  and  Key  to  Philosophical 
Charts,  illustrated  with  500  cuts,  tn  preparation. 

\^» — Dr.  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation  Charts  on  various 
other  subjects,  to  be  made  by  this  method.  They  will  be  duly 
announced,  by  and  by. 

\^I.^Dr.  Johnson's  Sliding  Chart  and  Map  Saok  will  be  explained 

and  illustrated  on  another  page Price^  $5  OO 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


BEST  HOLIDAT  OIFT, 

Of  Oonatant  and  Permanent  T»lue, 
WBBSTEB'S 

NEW  IIXUSTIiATIil)  DICTIONARY, 

For  Parent,  Child,  Teaaher,  Pastor, 


QET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

10,000  Wtirdl  and  Mixmimp  tut  in  rUir 

3,000  BngravlnKa,    1840  PMCOa  Quarto. 

Price,  flS-OO. 

PEOM  VICE-PRESIDENT  COLFAX. 

SoOTB  Besd,  Isr..,  Oct.  3B,  1871. 
MessBS.  G.  &  C.  Mebbiau  : 

D2UI  Sws^The  honr  I  have  jna' 
■pent  lockii)^  througli  your  latest  edition 
ol  that  romatkable  work,  Websteb'b  Dio- 
TOiLKi,  has  impreaecd  me  more  tbun  erer 
before  with  the  debt  of  gmtitade  we  owe 
to  KoAH  VVEBsrEH,  for  baviug,  "despite 
a  teable  oonstitation,  and  amidst  obata- 
olea  and  toils,  disappoiotiuentfl,  infirmi- 
tias  and  depressions,  "  given  thirty-fiTS 
years  of  his  life  to  the  enormous  labors 
incident  to  its  prepaTation,  Scarclj  less 
valnable  are  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  eminent  writers  trbo  hare  so  expan- 
ded the  test  in  Deflni  tions  and  Olnstiative 
Citations,  as  neli  as  in  the  Snpple- 
ments  of  Synonyms,  Phrases  in  all 
the  modem  languages  and  their  meani- 
ngs. Principles  of  prononciation,  etc. 
While  the  publishers,  in  the  nnEnr- 
passed  beanty  of  its  topo^phy,  and 
the  3000  illastrations,  which  add  so 
tnach  of  attiaotiTenesa  and  instmction 
Its  pages,  have  nobly  done  their  pari  to- 
wards thecompletenesBof  this  gT«at  work 
of  OUT  country.  Whenever  I  vish  to  as- 
certain eiBct  dednitions  I  consnlt  it,  and 
that  is  quite  often.         Yours  truly, 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 
A  necessity  for  every  intallgent  fam   v, 
student,  teacher  and  professional  man. 
What  Library  is  oompli^t*  without   the 
best  English  Dictionary  7 

WEBSTER'S  HATIDKAl  PICTDRIAL  DICTIDHARV. 
^lOtO  PagM  Octavo.    SOO  BucniTliigi, 

The  work  is  really  a  a  gem  rf  a  Dfdiox. 
ary,    just  the  thing  for  the  million, — 
Amtncan  Edndional  Mrmthli/. 
Pablishad  by  G,  AC.  MEItttl AH, Spring- 
field, Mass,    Bold  by  all  Booksellers. 


To  Tea^h^rs. 

The  New  Year  will  afford 
a  good  opportunity  to  com- 
mence keeping  the  Record  ol 
the  Attendance,  Recitations, 
&c.,  of  your  Scho'ars  in — 

The  Teachers'  2Co  el  F  ^c  f  Se^ 
ter  aail  Qrads  Book.  A  Boll 
Book,  Beoord  'and  Grade  Book 
combined.  Adapted  to  all  grades 
of  Schools,  whether  College,  Aca- 
demy, High  Schools,  Graded 
Schools  or  Common  Schools. 
Handsomely  bonnd  in  fine  liig- 
liah  cloth,  bevelled  sides,  crim- 
son edges.  Price  by  moil,  post- 
paid, 65  cents.  Send  for  a  copy, 
and  if  it  is  not  entirely  st^s- 
factory  the  money  will  b©  re- 
turned to  yoo. 

NOW  READY  : 

A  new  edition  ofChaseSf  Stuart's 

Cicero's  Select  Orations,  with  Lex. 
icon,  Mot©S,  etc-    Price,  $1.50. 

WUson'B    Blamentaiy  Algeb"-',— 

The  most  simple,  progressive 
and  practical  work  of  the  kind 
yet  pablished.    Price,  $1,25. 

Hurt's  Fl  -'■  Lessons  in  Cjmpod- 
ticn.    Price,  90  cents. 

Hart's  Oompo^tion  and  Sh^toric. 
Price,  $1.50.  Teachers  interest- 
ed in  books  of  the  above  charac- 
ter are  requested  to  send  for 
circnlars  containing  descriptiv* 
notices,  etc. 

The  Model  School  Diary.— Price, 
per  dozen,  $1,05^ 

The  Model  Monthly  Eepoit— Price, 
per  dozen,  $1.05. 
A  sample  of  both  the  Diary&nd 
Beport  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  cents. — 
Please  address 
ELDREDCE  &  BROTHER, 

IT  ITnih  BeTenUi  St.,  FhUilelphU,  F«. 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools. 


O.  OATdSy  23X28  in.    Sheets,  40c. 
Mounted 75c. 

Ariiltlpllcatloii  OcirdSy  3au8  in. 

Sheets,  40c.    Af ounted 75c. 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  suffice  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoidine  the  ne- 
cessity and  expense  of  a  small  Card  for  each 
scholar. 

Ne-fT  Soliool  MCottoeei.— The  set 

consists  of  twelve  large,  handsome.  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  different  and 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  m  the  School 
Kuom.  They  will  be  found  an  omament,  as  well  As 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75c. 

Aiaes  to  ^oliool  I>Isolpllne« 

— A  substitute  for  School  Records,  Reports  and  Pri- 
ses. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  vis :  80  Certi- 
ficates, 120  Checks,  aoo  Cards,  too  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits. 
Price  per  set,  mailed, ^1*5 

Til©    IVe^v   ^oUool    IMTedal.— 

This  Prize  Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  with  appropriate  insi^ia  and  mottoes. 
Price  35c.,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c. 

Til©  T©aoliers»  I*oolc©t.  He- 
Sister. — This  is  the  only  Register  which  pre- 
sents, on  one  page,  the  dail^jr,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
qnanerly  average  of  the  pupil. 

Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Price,  per 
mail 75c. 

gk5liola,r*8  "Weekly  Reports^ 

in  sheets,  per  zoo      $i  59 


« 


Rlia-w's  ©eliolo.r»8  Ttei^lster. 

This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of  the  Scholar's 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarship,  etc.     It  is  ad- 
mirably arranged,   and   will    be  found  a  valuable 
adjunct 
Price  per  dozen,  84c.    Per  mail ^i  00 

T^xireka    ILilqiild    HlatlTiff.  — 

This  article  ^  makes  a  surface  which  rivals  the  best 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  cTumble^  and  remains 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  can  be  sent 
any  distance.     Pints,  ^i  75  ea.    Quarts ^300 

Pf  uxaerlofirl     FrameiR. — xeo 

[balls.  .$1  as 
**    144  balls,    I  50 

131aclaz  Soard  Iiul>l3©i^*  wool  from 

$2  50  dz.  to  $s  00  ds. 
**  Chamois. ...   5  00  " 
•♦  Tapestry...    5  00  " 

Slaolc  Soa/rcls.— (Prepared  with  Eu- 
reka Slating).— All  nzes.  Ash  frame,  50c  per  aq. 
ft. ;  Walnut  nrame,  60c.  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  ooth  sides. 

Oeometrloarl  Fol^ms*  in  neat  box. 

X^flCC*  ■•■       ••••       ••••      ••••      ••••   ^3  ^V 

NeTV  Forms  and.    fijiollds—for 

Object  Teaching — consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  one 
being  stamped  with  its  nuniber  to  correspond  with 
the  list  which  accompanies  the  box.  Tnis  is  the 
only  complete  set  in  the  market. 

Grymnostlo  A^pparatxis— Such 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Clubs,  etc, 
etc. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


« 


New  School  Books,  etc. 


A   NEWJ80NC  BOOK, 

Tit©  ©Sldl@lit11  Q)f  BQh<^Q)l 

IBr  FBOF.  WU.  'TIIiLaiQnA.eiV. 


Q)^S9i 


Its  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  a  decided  no* 
velty.  Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music ;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  its  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  Tlie 
very  best  School  Muslo  Book  ever  Pub- 
lishecL 

Cir*  Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oc- 
casion in  every  kind  of  school. 

Price,  per  mail,  6oc.    Per  doz. ....      ....     $6  00 

•*  IStep  T3y  t?tep,*'  or  First ^  Lesson 
Bank.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and-  consisting  of 
graduated  Lessons  from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
reading.     Price,  per  mail 35c. 

•f^mltli's  Complete  i^polleVi? 

lilanunl. '-New  and  enlarged  Edition.  This 
Manual  contains  a  larpe  and  well-selected  collection 
of  test  words  in  English  Orthography,  with  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  full  definition  attaclifd  tn 
each  word.     It  contains  also,  lessons  in  Dictauoit 

J,  A.  Bancroft  &  Go./ 

612  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Exercises,  and  a  full  list  of  words  of  similar  pronun- 
ciation but  different  meaning,  together  with  their 

signification.     Price,  per  mail 35c. 

JLibeml  termtformtrodacticn* 

"MLy   "Flrat   I>rafvliiaf^l5oolt— 

For  @late  Exierolses.— By  Johv 
Collins,  Artist. 

A  work  long  wanted  for  instruction  in  Drawing  on 
the  Slate,  embracing  Straight  and  Curved  Lines, 
Capital  and  Script  Letters,  Numerals  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc.,  with  full  page  of  instruction, 
opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  ana  teacher. 

It  is  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  showing  the 
model  in  %%^ite.    Price,  per  mail 40c. 

Liberal  deduction  to  C/asses, 


__  School  FoRNrxuRT  of  every  variety.  School 
and  miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  Globes,  Maps, 
Cluirts,  etc.,  etc     Stttd/or  Catalogue, 

J.  W.  Schennerlioru  &  Co., 

li  Bond  St.,  ITcw  7ork. 


Tlie  Diadem  Series  of  Scliool  Music  Books, 


No.  1.— THE  LITTLE  DIADEM  j  jppioe 

or,  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers....  0.30 

IVo.3.— THE  DIADEM  OP  SCHOOL  SONGS...  O.CSO 

No.  3.— THE  NORMAL  DIADEM CTS 

ISTo.  4.— THE  POLYTECHNIC  DIADEM— (In  Freparatioo.) 


^••^ 


The  Success  of  this  Series  proves  that  books 

"  will  go  "  on  tlieir  merits. 


No  "  Agency  work "  has  been  called  m  to  aid  them,  and 
no  "  tricks  of  the  trade "  have  been  practised  to  enliven 
them. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  in  full  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  singing  in  schools  is  a  ftecessity.  Its  happy 
efiect  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  practical  educators.  Its  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  influence  is  most  decided. 

The  publishers  are  persuaded  that  the  vitality  of  the 
music  presented  in  this  series,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  the 
poetry,  will  prove  an  agency  for  good  in  the  great  educational 
work. 

No.  1.— THE  LITTLE  DIADEM  is  intended  for  Primary  Schools.  It 
is  divested  of  all  material  which  is  required  only  in  advanced  Schools* 
Its  cheapness  will  facilitate  its  general  use,  and  save  the  time  usually 
consumed  in  memorizing  words  in  the  absence  of  books. 

It  is  illustrated,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  stout 
manilla.     72  pages.  61 


No.  a.— THE  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS  has  a  very  superior  system 
of  instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music.  It  is  finely  illustrated.  Its 
excellent  and  appropriate  music  and  its  carefully  selected  poetry  make  it 
the  very  best  ISxlAo  Book  ever  published.  It  contains  the  Music  which 
iippears  in  the  Little  Diadem,  with  such  additional  pieces  as  adapt  it  to 
every  possible  occasion.  Printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  bound  in  boards, 
i6o  pages. 

No.  3.— XHE  NORMAL  DIADEM  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools, 
Female  Seminaries,  the  Higher  Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  and  in  private 
Siiiging  Classes.    It  contains  : — 

a,  A  carefully  elaborated  Course  of  Note -reading  Exercises,  progressively  arranged. 

i.  An  extensive  variety  of  new  Songs,  Glees,  etc. 

(.  A  department  of  Devotional  Music,  consisting  of  numerous  Hymns,  with  Appropriate 
Tunes,  old  and  new,  and  of  Anthems  newly  composed. 

The  poetry  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  liighest  literary  and  moral  excellence,  it  having 
been  drawn  from  the  best  American,  English,  and  German  sources ;  translations  from 
the  latter  having  been  specially  made  for  the  work  by  persons  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  that  language. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  the  music  is  unique.  Although  set  mostly  in  three  and  four  parts, 
nearly  all  the  pieces  maybe  effectively  sun^in  one  or  two,  the  others  completing  the 
instnimental  accompaniment.  The  utility  of  but  a  small  number  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  work  will  therefore  be  impaired  by  the  absence  of  adult  male  voices. 

The  mechanical  form  and  cxeaition  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Diadem  of 
School  Songs,"  the  convenience  and  durability  of  which  has  been  much  commended. 
T\\e  type  and  page,  however,  is  larger,  and  as  closely  set  as  is  consistent  with 
cleamess.      172  pages. 

No.  4.— THE  POLYTECHNIC  DIADEM  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
announced  at  an  early  day. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manufactured  in  a  style  superior  to 
most  other  music  books. 


Terms  : — Specimen  Copies  for  Examination  will  be  mailed  at  prices 
stated  above. 

[TlieM  books,  considering  their  style  of  mantifactnre,  are  very  cheap,  and  the  publishers  know  no 
good  aeason  why  fixaminationCopies  should  be  given  away.  The  book,  whether  "adopted**  or  not, 
will  proTe  valuable  for  the  reference  library.] 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  order  in  quantities,  fy  Express, 
will  have  JSO  per  cent  discount.  The  first  order,  for  introduction. 
will  be  supplied  at  25  per  cent  discount. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publiskers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York, 


LIT 


KT  "'THE  LIVING  AGE*  has  no    

.  equal   In    nny  country."  —  From  the  \ 

Prta,  Phi/aJflpJua.  :  | 

Uy  "The  best  of  nil  onr  eclectic  pnb-      ;  I 

llcatlOia,"  —  t^rom  IIk  Nation,  Nob  YorL  i  \ 

Sy  "It  stands  at  the  head  of  nine-     I  I 

teenth-century  literature." — /VonttAa     J  | 

Kvcnintj  Joumat,  Chicago.  1  i 

Z^~"1ha  l>Gst  periodical  in  Amer-    4 
ica,"  —  FnmRtii.  Thto.  L.  Cmjler.  \ 

ELL'S   LIVING    ACE, 

u  haTO  been  publlihcd,  has  rPOf  [vcd  the  commenilo 
uid  It  4diiilttrdly  "cohUduci  to  *tanU  il  iJio  lica 


Tha 


ItU>orapMe<U,  "' 


CriHcUms,  Strrial  and  Shvrt  SICrler 
mlire  boat/  of  font^  feHoilcal  I.Uerattin 
moit  CQltor«d  latellacta  In  CTtry  dfrnrlracnl  < 
nprciiloQ  In  tho  FcriocUcnt  Lllcmlarc  of  £urop<^,  a 


Llltn 


■,  pQ!iU 


Tho  alilcat  n 

Selcncc,  aad  Art,  d 

Tho  LItIdb  Ago.  fbrmlnB  fonr  Isnro  Tolnmea  n  year,  ftirnlilic's,  nvm  llio  Tnit  aw 
■11,  limiitMtory  ta  llio  COMFLETENESa  with  which  11  cmb™'c.' wbolWcr  ii  ofiimncdlaU 

"    "  ""»  ""blmieiror  hli  fimlly  goDcral  Intelll^nce  aD<: 

Extracts  from  Recent  Notices. 

_^  From  the  Philadtlphia  Enntinj  JluUetin. 
I    now  eolltcteil  In  any  counuj'. " 

mlhtlllhioli  Stale  Journal. 


From  Hev.  Jltnr]/  Ward  ilMdier. 
lkTiowof.noinnch]n*:rvct1vgini1ciitertaiiiIni 


From  tlie  ConFffsallonallit,  Soilon. 
a*  to  labiUnUal  tbIuo  and  lalemt" 

JVmn  Oit  Nob- Tort  Evtniaff  Poil. 

tvifo  tj  iUol-:aTupauimuax)iinandTOTiawHini.'»' 
cape  Ihcm.,..  In  no  DUKraliijIapubUcnIlon  can  there 
bo  rauna  no  much  of  (tcrling  Uttary  cictUgaco." 
Fnm  th*  Bottott  Poll. 
"Itclna  la  iu  nndcn  mon  Uun  tbira  ihouunl 
aonblo-coiinnn  ocuvo  pojcca  a  year,  of  Iha  mwt 
TAlurU,to,  iHtimctlTr,  and  entcmkDlBK  rtait^nf  of 
Ux  Iby.    'Illiliuy,  blofiapliy,  llctlon,  jwi'Irr.  ull. 

It  ■■UiauilyeonipllaUantbitpRHiiliwJtbBiatlt- 
Oielory  coinjilcitiieti.  u  well  ■■  fmlinHi,  UiB  beat 
IltomnnnTihoilnioit  InnaniinblB, and  Hincralli' 
UacccBlblD,  Eiiropun  qunnerlln,  momblla.  and 
wceklloi — a  lltTiiiira  rmbinclnE  tb«  production) 
M  taiaabl»tBQj  luuu  cultured  wiilcn  lIvUic." 
From  the  tnifimni  Qvarltrly. 
"Iti*fncitiTiuiil1>1r.    ItliaaaiiniKlitlut  LiiCood 

FroM  tie  Adcanee,  Chicago. 


I  ami  UliiHanary,  mla. 


Fubtlihed  vetUy  at  tSJX)  a 


"Ithai 


If  thv  £nc1Ub  lanffuoffc,  i 


~- ^  —  of  pottaat.     An  ei 

New  Subieribcn.    AdSreii 

riTTErj:,  &  gat. 


Anch*m?Sn.°£S'j3Sric'r"u^ey,'T"urlllll.''aS' 

From  the  JIToMie  tiaag  Befthtrr. 
"flllTl  pcorlcu  amonif  licrtodLcaUlii  t-;ilufl  to  tli* 

Fivra  tlit  raciflc.  Saa  fivnciico. 

tut  idvaniiiKD  over  lis  monitUr  conI»ynpuia:la 

From  llie  Chioage  Doffjr  JZ^publioon. 

Kuhrtaiaigairantiebiainti  u  no  eihrr  tt/rx. 
id  eonpililiiaKleetloiulMmcn'ydrpnnjneiHaf 
lencc,  an,  pUtouphy,  and  luitrltllra.  THoh 
M  iiHin  ■  moBovoii  (mhipekpivh  or  all  Ibstfi 
mliabla  aad  notawonby  In  thu  llteraiy  wnrld  win 
<*par*dttaalro«bIaorinidiniibnHiefi  iho  moT 
ii«*i  and  macultwa  mMliud  ■broad:  finr  tbiv 

.From  (A*  Chriittan  Examiner,  BUhmond. 
ijt.     An  extra  copy  tpnl  gratli  to  nny  ona 
iflald  Street,  Boatos. 


THE   BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN   LITERATURE  AT  CLUB  PRICES. 

.,,_.,.. ._.    -,l,o„i,olo>lliisllon."— /•ft,(BdWpAiS  JtJ?"    """"^      "•' 


:r  will  flnd  bhaMlf  in 


For  r™  J>allari,Tnt  I. 


iiTlitn  Periodletl  LUefa 
LtTos-t  Jotaxu.  ("iJSilyJl  M 


sxionoscx>pss. 

Mn  TM,  miiBtriiMl,  unt  to  asj'  iddten. 

Ooland  FbotOKmihla  Viawa  on  GUm, 
Art,  Sdnica,  BeUglni,  Elitorr,  etc. 

T.  H.  MoAIfltlSTER,  OpUoUii, 


Superb  Holida7  Present. 


Ed^ixa  tverylhing  ktrtlofort  atfempttd  in 
Art,  (Mida  from  iDtriDsic  value,  <u  a 
Katunud  IIMoricai  Fiolure.      • 

All  persona  wishing  to  add  iuiatli«r 
"  gem"  to  prssent  oolleodon — or  for  pre- 
sentation—are re«peotAill;  reqaeoted  to 
&vor  UB  with  their  addresB. 

ESTILL  &  CO., 

MtmxMd,  0. 


AMBBICAM 

Journal  of  Science 

(Founddl  by  PtofHur  Sillihah  in  iSiS)  ended  i'l> 
lUSTKipf  jovcdiunii  u  a  quancrly,  iniS|i,  and 

iStd.  a  Thud  Siam  in  monthly  Htinben 
COKiiiKnad  Jiniiar<r,  iBfi. 

DivoMd  Id  dKiniitiT.  Phyiici,  Geoinn,  Mine- 
ra-oty.  NilunI  IliHary,  Arironom^,  Meicorolncy. 
elc-    Two  volumei,  or  over  440  pagn  each.  pub< 

Edileri  and  PrrtTTtliin :  Prorcuort  Dana  anil 
SlLLljiAM.  Aliochli  Edilii:  PrDfesmr.  G»AY 
undGiiiBsorCambHdie^ind  Nhhtdn,  Joknso:i. 

Subscriplion  price  SS.OO  a  itear,  «  jocenli  ■ 


Spectmm  Analysis. 

TKnt  imporfanf  X<cJuru  by  Prtfs.  Roscot, 

Loi-ln/er  and  lluggina,  Ihe  disiin- 

i/tiiahal  Eagtak  Scierdisli. 


Phonography, 

2%e  only  Practipat  Sho7-t-hand. 

XTANEV'S  FitoNOi]tt.\rnic  Handbook 
leaches  the  praclical  art  as  used  by 
reporteis,  and  available  Tor  immediate  pur- 
poses in  many  professions.  Ours  is  the  only 
ekiap  book,  teaching  ihe  latest  and  mosc 
perfect  syslera.  With  engraved  plates, 
only  fifty  cents.  Of  booksellers  or  by  mail 
m  r«4ipt  0ffrici. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

IVj  Natsau  St.,  NtwYork, 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 

A    SUBSTITUTE   FOll 

'  SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

rf  Mew  and  Impi'oved  SdUlon—beauHfutty  printed  in  Color*,  fYom 
netf  plateii  wii/t  »eJf  and  appropriate  l>esignx, 

Kn  accnmta  re^ster  of  deportment  nnd  Bcbolareliip  promotes  healthy  omiiLilioL. 
I'el  Buch  a  register  in  mrety  kept  Tenchers  cannot  record  each  I'ccitntion  us  il 
itcTira,  hence  the  record  is  noj{lected  for  the  time,  and  Bttenrord  mndo  from  memoij. 
Perficl  eccnracv  being  impossible,  con/id(7ice  in  tht  record  \a  \ecaktJKd  and  Us  moral  font 
iMt  The  AIDS  Beonre  the  good  results  of  accnrale  records  ond  rcporU,  with  lae 
•zpense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  tlie  pnpl 
tekes  home  with  him  iht  tBitnessu  qf  hisdaii]/  canduet  and  progrta*. 

The  AIDS  mny  be  used  in  vorions  ways.     This  is  convenient ;   In  tho  moniof; 


:h  pupil  n  CAItD  (S  merits),  representing  a  perfeet  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  m 
oemennor,  or  failure  iu  recitation.     SMGLE  MFlft-ftl  ood'^  HALF-MERITS       ' 
pupils  who  feil  to  retain  their  CABDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  sotjk  credit. 
CAJ1D8  held  by  any  papil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  ropresen 
perfect   Sdiool   Week.      Four  CHECKS  are  oichanged  for  a  OERTIFICATE  OF 
MEKIT.  representing  100  Uotits,  or  a  perfect  AfoniA.     These  CERTIPICATES  btv 
the  pDpil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.     Ths  nmnber  held  Ehovrs  tlie  pu- 
pil's standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  i^ 
determiaiog  to  whom  they  bdong  :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  eibibil- 
iuK  his  CA£DS  and  CERTIFiaATES,  no  idco  of  favoritism  can  arisa 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  cither  ebildren  jr 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  unboniiilei 
approval  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupila,  nasures  us  that  they  are  doing  great  ao'."L 

They  ore  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CEBTlFI- 
DATES  ore  prizes  which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  merits  and  Half-Merits  ma 
printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checku  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  mni]} 
times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  Thev  arc  put  wn  iu  sets  of  COO,  there  bein);  M! 
CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  200  C.A^S.  100  SINGLE  MERITS  mid  HALi'- 
MERITSl  Price,  per  tet,  tl.^S.     By  mull,  prcpHid,  SI-1'<- 

The  Borts  which  make  np  tho  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  nn  follows  :- 
CertlUcBtN,  per  liuadrcd,  B0  ctJi.  ;    Cbeclu,    pec    tmndrcd,    40c.  ;    Ciuil*.    f<' 
t    Single  UcTlU,  l^c.  ;    HalC-MerlU,  IDc. 

THE  Nn'W  sciioot.  me:i>ax. 


ngrivs  [Tie  .^1/*  of  pre^aaSng  tlie  Uedi) 
.    This  i>  <Ue  lieu  School  MctU  •»»« 


"An    Educational    Novelty." 

RIDEE'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER 


THE  TEACHER  who  would  improve  his  popils  in  "good  English,"  lias  invaluable  aid  in  Mr.  Rider's 
Biethod  of  correcting  compositions.  Under  tlie  old  plan,  weary  hours  are  passed  in  writing,  put 
untctuHS^  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take  the  trotible  to  read  them. 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  not  ikt  teactur^  correct  the  composition.  At  head  of 
sheet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  usually  neglected,  each  appropriately  numbered.  The  teacher 
mdeslines  errors,  and  places  in  margin  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can 
examine  and  analjrze  the  principle  violated  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  inevitably  becomes  technically 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  language. 

FIBST  SBBJXiS  is  for  beginners  in.  Composition  who  may  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in  spelling,  ik 
ne  of  capitals,  etc.      Its  proper  use  will  prevent  little  faults,  easy  to  acquire,  but  difficult  to  mend. 

8EC0NI>  8BBI2S  reviews  tits  greater  points  of  the  first,  and  attends  to  selection  of  words, 
panmatical  construction,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing^  etc-,  etc. 

■r^  11^11  STCBiIKS  has  reference  to  Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  style  of  finished  English  Composition. 

As  a  time'saving  invention,  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  Composition  to  orderly  method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

0^  Specimen  sheet,  by  mall,  prepaid,  05o«     One  of  eadi  series  by  mail,  lOo. 

Price  per  quire,  by  Express $0  80 


A  Relief  Map  of  the  United  States. 

Size,  O  In.  "by    11  Inolies,   "wltli  a,  lifflil:  "Wood    rrnnie. 

This  "raised*'  Map  is  intended  to  fill  a  place  which  no  Engraved  Map  can  filL  It  shows  the  United 
States  as  they  are,  exhibiting  the  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys  In  their  precise  elevations.  The  rivers  and 
Ukes  are  presented,  and  the  principal  towns  are  located,  as  well  as  ihe  greater  rail-road  lines.  The  snow 
r»sJoos,  the  deserts,  the  fertile  lands,  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands  are  indicated  by  the  colors. 

Its  ^le  .las  been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Schools,  and  yet  it  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  picture  for  the  walls  of  the  Library. 

Description  and  encomium  are  hardly  necessary.  It  tells  tlie  story  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States 
St  a  giance.    It  is  exact,  beautiful  and  inexpensive. 

Prlec,  by  RxpreM,  $1  A3.    It  may  be  mailed,  pre-paid,  for  $1.(M>. 


In  preparation — will  be  published  in  1872  : 

A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Object-Teacliing  Aids, 

FOR  homije:  ^ivi>  soiioor^. 


By  N.  A.  Calxiks,  S^^erinietuUrti  qf  Primary  Schools,  Nem  York  City,  Author  of  "  New  Primary 

Object' Ltstons,^*  etc. 

I.  Introductory  Aids  for  Home  Amixseinant  and  Instractlon.  Tliis  includes  all  instructive 
toys  sod  simple  objects  of  amusement  that  lead  children  to  habits  of  quick  perception,  and  impart  skill  to 
ilic  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand,  and  are  useful  aids  in  home  trauoing  tot  a  proper  mental  development  of 
duUreft— sach  as  ''Yankee  Building  Bricks,"  Rubber  Balls,  Color  Cubes,  Alphabet  Building  Blocks 
Picture  Puzales,  Chinese  Puzzles,  Letter  Puzzles,  American  Jack  Straws,  Dissected  Pictures,  Kindergarten 
BhidEs^  **  Smasbed-Up  Locomotive  ;**  Ship  Puzzles ;  Chromatic  Tops,  etc.,  etc. 

II.  All  Aids  in  Kindergarten  Instruction,  comprising  the  "  Twenty  Gifts,"  with  directions,  and 
sO  Kindeigazten  Books,  ete.  III.  Important  O1]d«ot-Teaoliinflr  Aids— Black-boards,  Chalk, 
Grayons,  etc  IV.  Aids  for  teaching  fieadingr—Charts,  several  novel  pieces  of  Apparatus,  Sentence 
Sikfa,  etc.  V.  Aids  for  teaching  Sounds.  VI.  Aids  for  teaching  Numbers.  VII.  Aids  for  Icstnnx 
IB  Bormr-Ailly  illustrated.  VIII.  Aids  for  teaching  Color.  IX.  Aids  for  teaching  Size.  X.  A-d> 
for  lessons  oo  QnalitieB.  XL  Aids  for  lessons  on  O'fcijects.  XII.  Aids  for  lessons  in  Weigrht  and 
Xeesure,  with  whatever  else  may  be  required  by  the  teacher,  will  be  described  in  this  Catalogue.  It  is 
iileiidcd  to  make  the  Catalogue  full,  complete,  and  suggestive.     It  wU  be  mailed  to  any  address 

M  10  cents.  63 


Ettbiza  Liquid  SiATnra 

(Uuifami'8  iNVKMTioN.    J.  W.  ScusRMSUHOBif  A  Co.,  Sou  Hamufactvbbbs), 

MAKES    A    SURFACE    WHICH    KITALS    THE    BEST    STOmS    SLATES* 

It  is  perfiMtly  Blaok ;  neyer  CmmblM ;  always  remiina  Hard  and  Bmootlu 

It  is  successfully  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  b  invaluable  in  renoTatiof^  old 
Blackboards.  Its  Durability  is  proved  by  eighteen  years'  severe  use  in  the  best  schools 
of  New  England  and  New  York.  The  Surface  seems  to  improve  with  use  and  age.  Any 
teacher,  observing  "Directions,"  can  apply  it,  making  perfect  slate  suz&ce,  un- 
rivalled  in  color,  smoothness,  and  durability. 

PRICEt  Pints,  $1.50;    anart**  $2.50;   Gallons,  $9.00« 

One  ouart  will  cover  100  square  feet,  one  coat.  Hence  it  makes  cheap  Black-board. 
For  old  Boards,  one  coat  is  enough ;  new  surface  requires  two.  It  is  put  np  in  tin  cans, 
and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— Eureka  Liquid  Slatiko  is  the  Obiginal  Liqvid  Slating — thejmt 
Liquid  Blackboard  ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  prodooe 
the  perfectly  smootii,  enduring,   dead-black   surface   of  the   Eureka.     It   i» 

THE  ONLY  SLATE  SURFACE  WHICH  WILL  KOT  GLAZE. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everpvhero  can  speak  for  Eureka  Slating  ;  and 
nrlll  ivarrant  It. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING- 

Tlie  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  eatlsfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOUN  D.  PHILRRIGK,  Sttpt.  Public  Schools,  Boston, 

We  have  used  Eoroka  Slating  on  oar  blackboards  since  1864  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
are  superior  to  the  best  stone  slates. 

C.  G.  CLABK,  Master  filgelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mi 


I  have  nsed  it  fifteen  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    From  mv  own  expcrirnce  I  think  it  -irSU 
last  FiPTT  TEARS.  E.  ROBlKS,  Principal,  New  Haven, 


The  Sareka  is  the  best  stafaos  for  Blackboards  we  have  nsed  in  ten  years'  teachinc:. 

GEO.  D.  BROOM  Ell,  Principal  Haven  bchool,  diicaso 
IRA  S.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicai^.^     ^   ' 

Tonr  Eureka  Slating  Is  wonderfhl.    I  applied  It  to  old  blackboards.    They  are  like  flono  slate 

O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.X. 

QMce  Superintendent  Pubtte  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio^  If^rz, 
Eureka  Liquid  Shiting  covers  over  twelve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cot^t  of  at>o«t 
$1000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  Ihr  »»uperior  to  anything  which  I  know.  AMSON  HMYTR, 

Eureka  Slating  is  on  blackboards  in  my  school.  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  ancl  mi9 
smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFP,  Principal,  Cittcinnati,  Ottio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  is  slato-color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes"  glossy. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  «,  Dayton,  01iI<k 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  nsed  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  well  coated 
with  various  preparations.  I  have  tried  quarry  shite.  For  six  years  I  have  need  Enraka  S>lai.fci^, 
and  find  it  superior  to  any  other  surface.  ^  ^  „,.„,-  .«^     «^      wv    .    ^.-.         ,^   - 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept,  Chicago  Unlvervitr. 

Albion  Commercial  Cclfeffe,  ifichigart.  Jfau  8,  18G4. 
Wo  find  Eureka  Slating  surfkce  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.         (Hon.)  UtA  At AYUKW,  Pre«i. 

National  Business  CoUeae,  Chicago,  May  ^^  1866. 
Wc  have  used  it  in  our  four  Collcfifo  bulld!ng:«».  on  cr.mmnn  walls  ami  on  old  boards.  ,I|,  exceeds 
onr  hopes  In  fineness  and  durability.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Prest.;    D.  K,  ALL£K,  Scqj. 

Indianapolis  Female  Institute,  Ind.,  Marchl%^  I86e. 
For  four  vears  we  have  nsed  Eureka  Slatinir.  with  complete  satlnfiicnon.— on  wo€>d,  mpered 
walls,  and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  It  to  real  slate,  because  it  Is  as  good,  ^iih  advnmagc  of  unbrukcxk 
snrfaoe  to  any  extent.  C.  vV .  11£.W  JiiS,  President. 

St.  Joseph,  Hissourl,  Aug.  S8,  1SG5. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautiful  and  perfect  blackboard  surOioe.  .^  ^  „    _ 

E.  B.  NEELT,  Supt.  Public  Schools. 

3[innesota  Stafe  Normal  School.  Winona.  3farch  135.  19RB. 
Onr  blftckhoar**  are  of  Bnreka  Slatinsr.     It  loaves  nothing:  to  be  desired.    It  is  eonal  to  1>est 
Vermont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  tho  teachers  of  the  Nnrilin  <imiI_ 

WM.  P.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Bealdea   aboTe,  ire  can  reftor  to  tlionsanda  of  tlie  most  IntolIIsr^i^c 
teaehers  and  seliool  slBcers  tu  the  land. 


r" 
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WILSON,   HINKLE  &  CO.'S 

HiIST  OF 


Valuable  School  and  College  Text-Books. 


McGUFFET^S  SERIES.      ! 


BAY^S  SERIES. 


McGuifey's  Eclectic  Speller. 
New  Eclectic  First  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Second  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Third  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Fifth  Reader. 
New  Eclectic  Sixth  Reader. 

McQuffey'R  Readers  are  admirably 
graded,  and  rigidly  uniform  in  orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation,  and  syllabication ; 
juuicioufi  selection  of  words  for  spelling 
and  defining  exercises  is  made ;  careful- 
Iv-arranged  exercises  in  articulation,  in- 
nection,  emphasis,  etc.,  and  appropriate 
Miggestions  to  Teachers,  are  given 
throughout  the  entire  series ;  the  typog- 
raphy is  clear  and  beautiful,  the  binding 
RnbstantiHl,  and  the  selections  for  read- 
ing are  choice  and  excellent,  the  result 
of  diligent  and  laborious  research  among 
the  standard  classic  authors  of  our  lan- 
guage; they  embrace  a  wider,  richer 
field  of  Enj^ish  literature  than  those  of 
any  other  Keading  series  published. 

"These  books  are  the  original  produc- 
tions of  a  maater  mind,  and  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  the  many  flagrant  imita- 
tions of  them  which  now  flood  the  coun- 
try."—JV-o/.  H,  N,  B,  Wood,  Charlottes- 
yille. 

MeGuffcy's  Readers  and  Spdler  are  used 
more  extensively  than  any  other  series 
published  in  America.  Their  annual 
sale  is 

OVER  2,500,000  COPIES! 

Prices,— The  prices  of  McGuffey's 
JReaders  are  very  low  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  Readers.  Especially 
'  vorable  terms  are  offered  for  first  intro- 

iction.     Address    the    publishers    for 

eciai  price  list. 

cGufifey's  New  Primary  Reading 
Charts,  combining  the  Object,  Word, 
and  Letter  Methmis.  Price  per  set, 
mounted  on  roller,  by  mail,  post-paid, 
$2.25.  (They  are  also  published  in 
theeU,  $1.00  per  set,  aiia  on  howrdB, 
$3.75  per  set.) 


Ray's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
Wiih,  and  Without  Answers, 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Ray's  Test  Examples.  With,  and 
Without  Answtrs. 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
12mo.,  cloth,  240  pp. 

Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra.  8vo., 
sheep,  406  pp. 

Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
12mo.,  cloth,  276  pp. 

Ray's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
By  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.  M.  8vo., 
sheep,  420  pp. 

"  More  nearly  up  to  the  present  stage 
of  advancement  in  mathematical  science 
than  any  other  work  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."— Fm.  Jf.  Thrasher,  N.  W. 
C.  University,  Indiana. 

Ray's  Analjftic  Geometry.  By  Geo, 
H,  Howison,  A,  M,,  Master  in  iinglish 
High  School,  Boston.  8vo.,  sheep, 
574  pp. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  so  good  and  so  full 
a  presentation  of  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics brought  out  in  this  country." — 
H.  A.  Newton,  LL,  D.,  Prof,  of  Mathe- 
matics, Yale  College. 

Ray*8  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Bv 
S,  H,  Peabody,  A.  M,,  Chicago  High 
School.    8vo.,  sheep,  336  pp. 

"  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  much 
thoroughness  and  completeness  in  an 
elementary  work  on  a  great  science. 
The  methods  of  explanation  and  illus- 
tration are  capital." — A.  S.  Farrar,  A. 
M.,  Prof,  of  Math.,  Vassar  College. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  of 
Ray's  Mathematics  sent  on  application. 
Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 


lUustrated  Descriptive  Ckitalogtie  sent  on  application. 
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PINNEO'S  SERIES. 

Pinneo's  Primazy  Grammar.    16mo., 
160  pp. 

Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar.  12mo., 
214  pp. 

Pinneo's    English   Teacher.     12mo., 
240  pp. 

Pinneo's     Guide     to     Composition. 
12mo.,  162  pp. 

Pinneo's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 
12mo.,  104  pp. 

Pinneo's  Exercises  for  Parsing  and 
Analysis.     12mo.,  120  pp. 

"Extensive  and  thorough  bevond 
most  similar  works  now  in  use." — i\  P. 
Ckhj  Bloomington. 

fi@^  For  terms  for  first  introduction  and 
Retail  prices^  address  the  Publishers. 


Eeleetlc  Geographies. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Books. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  No.  i. 

Eclectic     Intermediate     Geography, 
No.  2. 

Eclectic  School  Geography.  No.  3. 

"  The  maps  nve  beyond  all  praise." — 
Sup^t  Hai^iSy  St.  Louis. 

**The  series  is  characterized  by  simr 
plieify  of  arrangement  and  fullness  of  in- 
formation J*^ — Rev.  A,  D,  MayOf  Cincin- 
nati. 

"  Every  thing  about  them  indicates  care, 
scholarship,  thoroughness,  and  accu- 
racy."— SupU  Reynolds,  Madison. 

Prices. — Retail:  Primary,  85c.;  In- 
termediate, $1.60;  School,  $2.00.  Sam- 
ple copy  by  mail:  Primary,  50c.;  Inter- 
mediate, $1.00;  School,  $1.20.  Intro- 
ductory: Primary,  45c.;  Intermediate, 
90c.;  School,  $1.10. 

9^^  Specimen  pages  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 


Hand -Book  of  Eclectic  Penmanship 
presents  the  principles  upon  which 
this  system  is  based. 

Copy  for  examination,  40c.  Ketail 
price,  60c. 

Thompson  8t  Bowlers'  Writing  Cards. 
Entirely  new  in  design.  The  most 
valuable  assistants  in  teaching  Pen- 
manship yet  offered. 

Price  per  set  of  36,  $5.00.  Sample 
Card  sent  gratis. 

The  Eclectic  S3rstem  of  Penman- 
ship, though  but  recently  publi.shed, 
has  met  with  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess, having  been  already  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  more  than  one  Aun- 
dred  aiid  fifty  large  cities  and  towns,  in- 
cluding ClevelanSf  Sandudcy,  Loganfport, 
BellevUie  (Ill-)t  East  Somerville  (Mass.)y 
etc.;  and  for  a  great  number  of  private 
schools,  academies,  and  commercial  col- 
leges. The  entire  simplicity  and  emi- 
nently practical  character  of  the  system, 
has  at  once  enlisted  it  in  the  favor  of 
masters  of  the  art  of  writing. 


Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 

Eclectic  Copy-Books. 

Eclectic  Exercise-Book. 

Retail  price,  15c.   each.     Furnished 
for  first  introduction  at  10c.  each. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

PhUip  Phillips'  Day  School  Singer. 

The  Young  Singer,  Part  I, 

The  Young  Singer,  Part  II. 

The  Young  Singer's  Manual. 

Price  of  each,  50c.  Single  copy,  by 
mail,  for  examination,  40c.  Introduc- 
tory price,  36c. 


QRADED  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


WHITE'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Books,  nod  the 
only  Series  yet  pabllshed  which  completely 
unites  Keatnl  and  Written  Arithmetic 

White's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 

White's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Pkices. — Sample  copy:    Prun., 
Int.,   35c.;    Comp.,   65c.      Tnir 
Prim.,  20c.;  Int.,  25c.;  Comp., 

""White's  Arithmetics  are  an, 

any  published  in  any  language." — 

hard  Marks,  Princ  Lincoln  Grr- 

School,  San  Francisco. 

White's  Graded  School  Arit«-_ 
have  met  with  the  unqualified  ap*^*^ 


ninstrated  DeseriptiTe  Catalogae  sent  ou  application. 
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and  commendation  of  prominent  educa- 
tors to  whom  tliey  have  been  submitted. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  teachers 
will  find  them  tkt  beat  Arithmetics  for 
the  use  of  grzided  schools  yet  ofiered ; 
the  only  ones  emploving  the  new  meth- 
odic, and  in  whicli  the  great  dessida'olum 
in  Arithmetic — the  complete  union  of 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic — is 
reached,  while  the  compactnega  of  the 
series  (there  being  only  three  books) 
renders  them  the  most  eeonomieoL 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra.  Suffi- 
ciently elementary  for  beginners  who 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, and  sufficiently  advanced  and 
thorough  for  those  who  intend  to  pur- 
sue the  higher  mathematics.  12mo., 
sheep,  368  pp. 

''Saves  one  term  in  Algebra  in  our 
course." — A,  Holbrookf  8.  W.  Normal 
School,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Specimen  copy,  by  mail,  $1.25. 

Evans's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Elementcay.    12mo.,  cloth,  102  pp. 

Specimen  copy,  by  mail,  50c. 


NEW  GRAMMARS. 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar. 
16mo.,  160  pp. 

"  Prof.  Harvey  has  certainly  supplied, 

in  his  Elementary  Grammar,  what  has 

so  long  been   needed — the  true  aKoi'ter 

conne,^* — /.  Hestorij  Beverly,  Ohio. 

Harvey's  English  Grammar.  12mo., 
264  pp.  A  brief,  clear,  and  concise, 
but  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject. 

"  Most  of  the  sketches  which  we  have 
on  this  subject  [English  Grammar]  are 
both  defective  and  erroneous,  and  the 
more  copious  essays  have  added  redun- 
dancy to  both  the  other  faults.    Much  of 
thorn  la  taken  up  with  curious  specula- 
philological  reasonings,  instead 
and  plain  precepts.     What  is 
J  to  be  learned  is  often  so  blend- 
liscussions  of  this  sort,  that  it 
asily  be  distinguished  and  se- 
'  earner,  or  pointed  out  by 
— Alexander  Miller,  A,  M., 


The  success  of  Harvey's  Grammars  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  text-books. 
They  have  been  officially  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  aecen  States, 

Vrices.— Sample  copy:  Ele.,  30c.; 
Eng.,  60c.  Introductory:  Ele.,  25c.; 
Eng.,  50c..        

Eloentiou  and  Beading. 

McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speaker. 

McGuffey's      New      High      School 
Reader. 

Cole's  Institute  Reader  and  Normal 
Class-Book.     (New  pvbllcaiion.) 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader.     (Just  pub' 
lished,) 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader. 

Introductory  price  of  each,  80c.  Sam- 
pie  copyy  by  mail,  90c. 

McGuffey's  Juvenile  Speaker. 

Introductory  price,  40c.  Sample  copy, 
by  mail,  50c. 


REGISTERS  AND  RECORDS. 

White's  Common   School   Register. 
Price,  $1.00. 

White's     Graded    School    Register. 
Price,  $1.00. 

White's    Teacher's    Class    Record. 
Price,  $1.00. 

White's  Pupil's  Daily  Record.    Price, 
12c. 

White's  Registers  and  Records  are 
made  of  first-class  paper,  and  substan- 
tially bound.  They  are  so  ruled  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  follow  the  lines  in  mark- 
ing, and  thus  the  danger  of  making  mis- 
takes is  lessened. 

The  ^an  of  marking  is  simple  and 
prncticaole,  and  consumes  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  Specimen  copy  of  either 
Register  or  Record  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  Reduction  made  on  quantities 
for  first  introduction. 


Miscellaneous. 

DeWolfs  Instructive  Speller  and 
HandrBook  of  Derivative  Words. 
16mo.,  168  pp.  Designed  to  secure 
a   thorough   knowledge   of   the    ele- 


ustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
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mentary  sounds  and   correct  habits 

of  pronunciation. 

Specimen  copy  for  cxamincUionj  20c. 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer. 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primary  Reader. 

Dr.  Leigh's  System  of  Phonotypic 
Text  has  been  tried,  and  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  Cit^,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
leading  cities. 

SupH  Harris^  of  St.  Louis,  says :  "  We 
gain  one-half  the  time  in  learning  to 
read  with  Leigh's  System,  and  the  pu- 
pils prove  better  disciplined  for  ail  the 
higher  branches  under  its  training." 

Specimen  copies:  15c.  for  the  Primer, 
and  25c.  for  the  Primary  Beader.  Speci- 
men pages  sent  gratis. 

Norton's  Elements  of  Philosophy. 
468  pp.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
360  engravings.  Embraces  the  latest 
discoveries  to  date  of  publication. 
Specimen  copy,  $1.20. 

Object  Lessons.  By  LUienthaU  and 
Allyn,  16mo.,  96  pp.  A  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  Composition 
and  Object  Lessons.  Specimen  copy, 
20c. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics 
and  Dumb-hell  Exercises.  16mo.,  64 
pp.,  illu8ti*ated.    Specimen  copy,  15c. 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic.  A 
compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upon 
this  subject.  Published  in  attractive 
style,  12mo.,  cloth,  tinted  paper. 
Specimen  copy,  75c. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid. 
Designed  to  assist  candidates  for 
Teachers'  certificates  in  preparing  for 
examination;  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
reviewing  their  studies;  teachers  in 


examining  their  classes ;  and  for  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 
No  teacher  shoiUd  be  unihout  i7.  Sent 
by  mail  to  any  address,  50c. 

The  Phonic  Reader.  By  Knell  and 
Jones,  Prepared  on  the  Objective 
plan.  The  names  of  lettera  are  ig- 
nored, cognizance  being  taken  of  their 
sounds  and  powers  only.  Has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  in  use  in  all 
the  Primary  departments.  Specimen 
copy,  by  mail,  20c. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography. 
Contains  a  complete  syllabus  of  oral 
instruction  on  the  method  of  object- 
teaching;  also  map  exercises  systemat- 
ically arranged  for  class-drill.  Speci- 
men copy,  by  mail,  15c. 


JUST  PUBItlSHED. 

(NoTember.  I8T1.) 

Williams's  Parser's  MannaL 

Embracing  classified  examples  in  nearly 
every  variety  of  English  construction. 
Designed  for  schools,  and  for  the  use 
of  private  students.    12mo.,  264  pp. 


ECLECTIC  PEITS. 

School  Ben,  No.  100. 
Commercial  Ben,  JVo.  200. 
Ladies^  Ben,  No.  300. 

Manufactured  by  the  most  celebrated 
pen-maker  in  the  world,  to  accompany 
the  Eclectic  Copy-Books,  and  exprciss- 
ly  adapted  for  writing  upon  the  fine 
paper  of  which  these  books  are  made. 

Price,  per  gross,  by  mail,  post-paid, 
$1.25.  Sample  card,  three  pens  of  each 
kind,  10c. 


9^  An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Series  has  just  been 
published  in  handsome  styles  It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  Teacher  or  School 
Officer  on  application.  '°&k 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction  of  any  of  the  Eclectic  Si 
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Cfood  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry— No.  I 

FOE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  BEADING. 


^*  Wliat  shall  fve  read  7"  has  been  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jellifee,  a  well-known  teacher. 

The  work  is  intentled  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volume,  "good  selections" 
of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  and  weary  search  among  many  large  Bsdi 
expensive  volumes.     The  favorite  standard  nieces  are  grouped  together,  and  to  these  arc 
added  many  new  pieces.     More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  worlc. 

The    Selections   are  adapted  to  Every-Day  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Public  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  ^^ 
Literary  Societies. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  ^^Good  Selections"  has  the  farocos 

^^ One-term"  merit !     It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  l)est  authon 
in  such  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  even  less. 

It  is  adopted  for  use  in  tbe  Public  Scboois  of  Nevr  York. 

Cheap  Edition,  bound  In  paper  coven,  price ^SO 

Keatly  bound  in  cloth 75 

Printed  on  tinted  paper,  cloth  binding $1.00 

(No.  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 


1 
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TESTIMONY   OF^VhE   PRESS. 

Daily  Times.  Brooklyn,  says  :  "This  neat  little  volume,  compiled  by  Mr  Jelliflfe,  well  known  isi 
biiccessfuf  teacher  of  Elocution,  contains  a  few  old  standard  re.uliups,  and  very  many  new  selectiors,  whicfc  ' 
cannot  fail  to  become  celebrated.  From  Trowbridge,  Loiigleilow,  Holmes,  and  r)ickens  he  has  Kleaed  ' 
their  most  readable  productions.  Stoddard,  Osgood,  Mark  Twain,  I'rowninp,  and  writers  for  //«i»3<yrj' and  I 
t\\t  Atlantic,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  bt)ok  contains  just  what  is  needed  for  readings  at  ■ 
Schools  and  Literary  Societies,  and  is  singularly  free  from  useless  matter." 

Daily  Eaflrle,   Brooklyn  :    "  For  Schools,  for  Exhibitions,  for  Declamation,  and   more  than  a'l.  fct  \ 
agreeable  general  reading,  the  pieces  are  excellent.     Much  of  th<;  older  writers  is  given  in  commcudaby 
brief  portions,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  is  really  new.     The  Compiler  lias  read  the  humorous  coniTibuiiass 
to  coteinporary  magazines  and  newspapers  with  a  judgment  that  has  reproduced  the  best  of  lliein." 

Rutland  Daily  Herald :    "  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  any  one  who  vrishes  to  get  a  gmt^ 
deal  of  good  reading  m  a  condensed  form."  ' 

XSxpreiM,  Penn  Van  :  "An  admirable  compilation  of  most  of  the  best  things  in  the  English  Iangu2|C^ 
suitable  for  recitations  in  Schools,  Sociables  and  Literary  Societies." 

New  National  Sra  :  "  It  will  be  found  useful  in  Rupplving  a  want  known  to  Teachers.  Thebofll; 
is  filled  with  ^ood  selections^  for  declamatory  purposes,  of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Engl  ' 
language." 

Central  (N.  J.)  Times  :  "  Rich  selections,  fi-om  the  writings  of  the  ablest  authors.** 

Valley  Register :  "  Compiled  with  great  care,  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  and  is  better  than 
high  priced  books  of  that  class." 

OwefiTO  Qazette :  "  We  know  of  no  work  more  useful." 

liixna  Recorder :  *'  A  valuable  work.    The  selections  are  excellent,  and  most  of  them  not  ibusd| 
works  of  the  kind." 

Rockland  Free  Press :  "  The  selections  are  in  good  taste." 

Watertown  Daily  Times  :  "  The  selections  are  valuable  and  well  arranged.** 

BufBedo  Bveniner  Post:  "A  most  admirable  volume." 

IfUtlierail  Observer :    "  A  good  collection  of  choice  and  popular  pieces,  selected  with  ji 
and  care." 

Syeninsr  Telegram  :    "  An  excellent  compilation  of  Prose  and  Poetry.*' 

Vermont  State  Journal:    "  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  all  who  wish  a  good  deal  of ; 
reading  in  a  condensed  form." 

New  York  Hei^ld :  "  All  parents  who  desire  to  familiarize  their  children  with  the  living  lit* 
of  all  lands,  will  do  well  to  invest  in  these  Good  Selectionsy 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Pud/iske* 

14  Bond  iSt.,  New  York. 


Principals,  School  OMcers,  and  All  Otbrs, 

Interested  in   finding   Reliable   Teachers,   are   invited  to 
examine  the  Teachers'  Bulletin  herewith, 


and  to  Correspond  with  the 
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Cdncerning  such  Teachers  as  they  may  wish  to  secure  for  the 
Spring  or  Autumn  of  1872. 

Good  Schools  cannot  exist  without  good  Teachers.  Great 
care  is  required  in  the  selection  qf  candidates,  and  sometimes 
considerable  time  is  necessary  for  bringing  about  decisions. 
The  evils  of  procrastination  are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked 
than  in  engaging  Teachers.  Hence  EARLY  correspondence 
on  this  important  subject  is  most  earnestly  urged.    EARLY 

ORDERS  are  advantageous  to  alL  concerned. 

The  ''^mttitm  SftiOOl  ^mtlHU"  enters  upon  its 
SEVENTEENTH  Year  with  improved  facilities  and  with 
renewed  zeal  for  performing  its  delicate  and  important  duties. 


<^ « » »» 


Special  Attention  is  Invited 

TO  SBB  CaAMOB  IK  LOOAXION  OF  ZKB 

WiSTEBN  BSAKOH  of  tlM  "AlOiBICAN  SCHOOL  HTSTITUTE," 

BSBBAVXZB  It  WILL  BS  LOCATED  AT 

No.  39  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

And  will  be  under  the  managemeut  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Stevjsnson,  who  has  been  con- 

iseoted  with  the  KewTork  Office  for  several  years.     A  personal  acquaintance  with 

the  history,  qualifications  and  peculiarities  of  many  successful  teachers  in  every 

department  of  instruction,  and  a  Imowledge  of  the  requirements  of  different  grades 

of  schools,  will  enable  the  Manager  of  the  Western  Branch  to  tmnsact  promptly  and 

eflleie&tly  any  business  that  may  be  entrusted,  to  him.     In  consequence  of  the 

developing  of  school  systems  and  the  growing- interest'  in  ^eneial   education, 

eepecially  in  the  Southern  States,  the  demand  for  teachers  of  successful  experience 

aad  proved  reliability,  is  rapidly  increasing.    It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Westsbk 

BEA27CH  to  aid  in.  aapplying.this  demand  efficiently  and  satisfactorily. 

The  Manager  invites  all   teachers,   school  officers,   and   friends  of  education 

who  may  at  any  time  visit  Cincinnati,  to  call  at  his  office  and  become  aoqutunted 

with  the  plan  of .  the  . "  AMEBICAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE."     All  communications 
•hoold  be  addressed  to 

W.  S.  STEVEHSOW, 

SOIireH  Povrtli  8t.,  Clneiaaaii,  Okie. 
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A  BUSINESS  AGENCY  FOB  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS, 
I.  To  aid  all  who  want  wall-qnalifi  c^d  Taachan. 

2.  To  roproiant  Taachart  who  loak  Poaitloxis. 

3,  To  give  Par  ante  inform  ation  of  good  Schooli. 

4.  To  sail,  rant,  an'd  axohanga  School  Propartid 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.M.,  Actuary,  14  Bond  Street^  New  York. 

Brwuk  Office*  in  ike  E<ut  and  in  the  WetL 

It.i»  evident  that  an  "Edacational  Agency,"  conducted  by  pcwons  of  snitable  etlncation, 
tnd  aided  by  the  accomnlated  records  and  acquaintances  of  many  y  ears,  must  htiY%  decided 
advantages  over  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well-qualified  teachem. 
Since  success  must  depend  upon  securing  tha  right  taachar,  theia  <^*a  he  no  temptatkn 
to  partiality  or  careless  representation.  ^ 

"Advertising''  has  always  been  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  miscellany 
ous  mass  of  applicatiotis  called  out  from  unknown  persons,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  la 
determining  which  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  "  appealing  te 
friends"  been  much  more  fhiitful  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  incur  tht 
risk  of  friendly  partiality,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  the  teacher  ta 
**  a  placA"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school.  ^. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  era'iMirraMments  and  loss  of  time  coimaeted  with  ' 
them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  School  Institute  In  18l»5»    Its  valoe 

becoming  more  and  more  obvious  it  was  in  18&S  thoroaghly  reorganized  upon  a  toond  and  pe»> 
manent  basis.  Its  history  and  its  snccesB  now  constitote  its  Jast  claim  apon  the  conlldenca  of  fha 
teaching  community.  Its  aid  is  available)  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teadwrs. 
Those  acqaalDted  with  its  operations  regard  it  A  Bsuablb  Rursau  or  Boucatiokax.  8tatis> 
TICS,  yielding  the  Aillest  advantages  of  a  **  division  of  labor  :*^—Arst,  by  careftoUy  compiling  and 
classiiying  information  about  teachers  and  schools ;  secondly,  by  reducing  perplexing  details  to 
orderly  and  available  system ;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qualifications  and  experience  of 
candidates  for  positions ;  and  fourtlUy,  by  *'  sifting  the  chaff  ftom  the  wheat"— introducing  candl* 
dates  of  known  calibre  and  character. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  every  grade  of  institution  from  the  dlatrlot 
achool  to  the  oniTanity.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  with  principals  and  assbtants  in  English  branches,  nuvthematics,  natural  sciences, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing  and  painting, 
gymnastics,  militaiy  tactics,  etc    Many  fiAnilies  secure  competent  tutors  and  governesses. 

In  short,  the  Amer.  Bohool  Intt.  Is  prepared  to  meet  these  varied  demands  promptly 
and  sncoessiully,  and  will,  on  fair  notice,  introduce  teachers  of  all  reasonable  acquirements. 
Its  economy  of  time  and  effort,  its  general  reliabflity,  promptness,  and  past  success  have 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of  School  Officers  and  others.  While  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  "insure  human  nature,"  yet  when  proper  inBtrudiona  are  given,  it  seldom 
Ms  to  direct  the  ^  right  teacher  to  the  right  place.'* 

CAxmoM.— The  success  of  the  Amerioam  School  iHSTrrtTTX  has  called  out  incompetent  and  uo> 
principled  imUatony  for  whose  operations  this  Agency  cannot  be  responsible  after  this  waning. 

g^  Bzplanatory  Oircnlarg  feat  oa  application.  ^JJi 


nunraH 
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IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  : 

L  T»  lid  in  who  leek  well-qualified  Teachen  i      I  &  To  gift  Parents  iiifbrmatlan  of  Schools  i 
i  T»  rtpresent  Teaebcra  who  desire  positions  {  |  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORy,  A.  M.t  Aottuuryt  14  Bond  St.  (near  Broadway),  New  York* 
West'n  Branch,  37  W.  4th  St.,  dndnnati,  O.  W.  8.  STEVENSON,  A.  M.,  Manager. 
M£W  ENGLAND  BRANCH,       -16  BromEeld     Scrset,  Boston:  G.  S.  WOODMAN.  A.  M.,  Manager; 

M  The  Richt  Te«eher  fbr  the  Rlffht  Plaec/* 

limo«M>TiOH  OF  TsACMBRS    IS  flwo,  cmbraons-^pportttnittes  for   education ;    qsedal   oaalificatioos  t 
eqMrienofc,  and  in  what  schools ;  references :  age ;  religious  preferences ;  MJsry  expected ;  candidate's  lettct, 
and  KMnetimes  a  photographic  )i1ceness.    We  nominate  uvrrtu  cnndidates,  giving  opportunity  for  selection. 
Sixteen  years  trial  proves  the  AmerieaM  School  InsiittiU  useful  and  efficient    Its  patrons  and  friends  arc 
the  firsi  educational  and  business  men. 


TsKMS :  Ttoo  Dollnrt  onzrvrng  order  for  Tencker.  Wlien  Teacher  is  accepted,  Tktte  Dollars  addstiomU. 
Eitnexpense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examiniae  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.   No  charge  to  Public  SchpoU, 
t^  Principals,  Sdiool  O&cen,  and  others,  snould  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 

1^  Teachers  who  wish  positions  shonld  hsTS  **  Application  Form.**    Thb  BoUetin  b  tent  to  the  leadhig 
Ftadpals  and  School  Officers  everywhere,  hence  representation  here  is  eilicient. 

AMsreTlatlona  Kzplalned :  Number  of  paragraph  refers  to  Candidate's  application  on  file :  Name 
•f  School  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  has  graduated  at  Institution  named.  If  *'  Ed."  precedes  name  of 
SdMiol.  Candidate  has  attended  there,  not  rraduated.  Figure  following  denotes  nttmber  of  years  experieneo. 
Bnachcs  taught  are  abbreviated  naturally.  Foreign  languages  s^ken  by  Candidate  are  in  Italics.  Cliurch 
■wnbenhip  is  shown  :  B.  for  Baptist;  Q.,  Congregational :  C,  Roman  Catholic;  £.,  Episcopal ;  L.,  Luther- 
an: M.,  Methodist:  P.,  Presbvterian.  ''Home/*^  as  ** |8oo  and  Home."  means  $  '  ' 
Bmrd,  WmthiMg,  Poland  Ligf^tt. 


$8oo  Cash  Salary^  and 


Iiedtes    gnf^lsh,  Freneb,  Dr«wi»c,  etc. 

1— Ingham  University;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French  and  Gerrean  ;  CI. ;  $600. 

9— Utica  Sem. ;  14 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French^  German, 
uamog  and  Painting ;  E. ;  $800  and  home. 

3— Friends'  Acad.  ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Nat 
Science  and  Gymnastics  :  CI. :  f6oo. 

4--]loddand  Inst. ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  and  French  ;  E. ; 

67-Pboghkeepsie  Acad. ;  a;  Eng.,  Elocution,  Maths., 
LtUn,  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ;  E. ;  $550. 

0— Padcer  Inst. ;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  French ;  P. ; 
K|P  and  home. 

7— Pttk  Sell. ;  la ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing,  Painting, 
Sraoastics  and  Object  Teaching ;  E.  ;  $500. 

8:-Mas&  Nor.  Sch.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  (5ym- 
■wa  and  Object  Teaching :  Gl. ;  $soa 

9—Troy  Sem. :  English  ;  P. ;  %yao  and  home. 

IQ-Sacred  Heart;  5;  Eng,  French,  lulian  and 
Iwt.  Spanish ;  C. 

117-Cieveland  Sem. :  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Rud.  Latin, 
Omiw  and  Painting :  E. ;  I400  and  home. 

lS--Headoo  Acad. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French 
ad  German  ;  P. ;  $sy>- 

187-Mt.  Holyoke ;  19;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  and 
l*»wng;  P. 

l^Moiintain  Sem.  ;  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  Latin  ; 
P- :  Ijoo  and  home. 

lo—Ed.  Ft.  Edward;  13;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French 
•irfDrawing;B.;i6oo. 

10--Chamberlain  Inst;  i;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
nertman  and  Drawing ;  $450. 

17— Vermont  Nor.  Sch. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gyra- 
■s«  and  Object  Teaching ;  CI. 

*w— Troy  Sem. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  French,  Drawing 
■w  Painting :  Cl.  ;  fjoo. 

19~Ed.  N.  C  ;  6;  Eng..  EL  Urin  and  El.  French  ; 
IjoD  and  home. 

«a-N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch,;  i«:  Eng..  Maihs.,  Latin, 
r»*»di,  German,  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching: 
ffioa. 

•1— Ontario  Fern.  Sem. ;  10;  Eng..  Maths.,  Drawing 
«sd  Object  Teaching ;  E.  :  $500 

SS—Fl  Edward:  3;  Eng.,  Maths,  Latin,  French, 
t^mnastics  and  Drawing ;  B  ;  ^50  and  home. 


23— W.  N.  Y.  Coll..  Inst. ;  11 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,'Gym 
nasties.  Object  Tesching  and  Drawing;  P.  ;  ^1000. 

24 — Pa.  College ;  3 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Greek, 
German  and  Drawing ;  Ref. ;  $600. 

26— Ed.  Ky. ;  i ;  Eng.  Lit.  and  French ;  E. : 
^500. 

26— Oberlin  College  :  5  :  Ene.,  Maths.,  Latin. 
French,  £1.  German,  Gymnastics,  Object  Teaching  and 
Drawing  ;  P. ;  $tioo. 

27— Vermont  Nor.  Sch.:  3:  Eng.,  Book-keeping, 
Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ;  ^3oa 

28— German  Wes.  Sem. ;  4 ;  £ng.,  Maths.,  Lathi 
and  French ;  M. ;  $400  and  home. 

29-'New  Market  College :  i :  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Book- 
keeping and  Object  Teaching :  M. :  #400. 

30— Hartford  Sem. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  EL  Latin  and  El. 
French :  #350  and  home. 

31— Troy  Sem. ;  a :  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  El.  French : 
E. 

32— Lewiston  Falls  Acad. ;  S :  Eng,,  Maths.,  French. 
German  and  Object  Teaching ;  CL  ;  )Soo. 

33 —  ^—  Eng.,  Maths.,  French^  German,  Gym- 
nastics, Object  Teaching,  Drawing  and  Painting ;  P. : 
$400. 

34 — N.  H.  Conf.  Sem;  7;  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics ;  U. ;  |iooo. 

36— Ed.  N.  C. ;  la.;  Eng.,  El.  Latin,  French,  Draw- 
ing and  Painting ;  U. ;  $400  and  home. 

36— Newark  H.  Sch. ;  a ;  Eng ,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Gymiustics  and  Object  Teaching :  E. ;  tsoo. 

37— Wells'  College:  Eng.,  French,  EL  German, 
Maths.,  and  Gymnastics ;  P. 

38— Pro£  West's  ;  Belles  Lettres,  Maths,  and 
French ,'  P. :  $aoo  and  home. 

dO^Wheaton  Sem. ;  10 ;  Eng.,  EL  Latin,  Maths., 
and  Book-keeping;  E. 

40 — N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. :  3 ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Gymnastics, 
and  Object  Teaching ;  CI. ;  ^900. 

41 — Ed.  Rochester ;  a)^ ;  Eng.,  Elocution,  Maths.« 
Book-keeping  and  Drawing. 

42— Ed.  Williston  Sem. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Latin,  B'k-keep- 
ing  and  Drawing ;  Cl. ;  $350  and  home. 

43 — Ed.  Conn.  ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  and  Gym- 
nastics :  Ct. :  $8oa 

44— Ft  Edward;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Elocution, 
French,  German  and  Drawing ;  E 


46— Troy  Sem.  :  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  EI.  Latin,  Frenclt, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ; 
P.  :  $800. 

46— Ontario  (Can.);  is:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Drawing,  Calisthenics  and  Object  Teadiiiig : 
*  • 

47— Pub.  Sch. ;  8;  Eng.,  Matlu.,  Gymnastics  and 
Object  Teaching ;  B. ;  $600. 

48— St.  Mary^s  Hall ;  £ng.,  Maths.«  and  Drawing  ; 
E, 

49^Sedgewick  Acad.  :  2 ;  English. 

I«adies«-]lfiaslc,  etc* 

100— Wis.  University  ;  i ;  Piano,  Organ,  Eng.* 
Latin,  French  :  M.  :  ^500 

101— N.  Granville  Sem. ;  a  :  Piano,  Eng. ;  P. 

102— Ed.  Masters;  Piano,  Singing;  £. ;  $jaotnd 
Home. 

103 — Monticello  Sem.,  111.;  Piano,  Organ,  Thorough 
Base,  Harmony;  £. 

104— Ed.  Masters ;  3  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Organ,  Gym- 
B«8tics ;  P.  ;  $400  and  Home. 

106--^Ed.  Masters ;  i  j ;  Piano,  Origan,  Eng.,  French, 
EL  Latin,  El.  Greek,  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  $300  and 
Home. 

106 — Ed.  Pub.  Schs.  :  X ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French :  B.;  ^400. 

107 — Monticello  Sem.  ;  5  ;  Piano,  Organ,  Singiog ; 
$559  and  Home. 

108— Elmira  Coll.;  Eng,  'Maths.,  French,  German 
and  Piano;  ^00 and  Home. 

100— Maplewood  ;  Piano  :  CI.  ;  $400. 

110 — Ed.  England;  9;  Eng.,  French  and  Piano; 
E.  ;  $500  and  Home. 

Ill — Ed.  Brooklyn  ;  3  :  Piano  ;  $5oa 

112 — Ed.  Washington  ;  8 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Piano  and 
Singing  ;  P,  ;  $600  and  Home. 

113 — Genesee  Musical  Inst. ;  Piano,  Harmony  and 
Singing;  $500. 

114 — Chester  Inst. :  9 ;  Eng.,  French,  Piano  and  El. 
Latin  :  E. ;  #500  and  Home. 

115 — Genesee  Coll.  :  i ;  French^  Gtrman,  Latin, 
Greek,  Maths.,  Pianos,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Singing. 

116 — Elmira  ;  4  ;  Piano  and  Singing. 

1 17 — Ed.  Vl.  and  Conn. ;  3  ;  Piano,  Singing  and 
French  ;  E.  ;  $400  and  Home. 

118 — Boston  Normal ;  5 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths,  and 
French ;  U.:  f8oo. 

119 — Mansfield  Sem. ;  Piano ;  E. 

1J20 — F.d.  Amenia  Sem.  ;  Piano  and  Singing;  P. 
^    121 — Piano  and  Organ  :  P.  ;  $400. 

122— Ed.  N.  Y.;  5:  Piano  and  El.  Vocal;  $500 
and  Home. 

123— Ed.  Italy ;  x8 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Sing- 
ing ;  E. 

124— Piano,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Singing ;  P. ;  $350 
and  Home. 

126 — Maplewood  Inst. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  and 
Piano :  E. 

126 — Mt.  de  Chantal  Academy  ;  2  ;  Piano  ;  C. 

127— Ed-  N.  Y. ;  3  ;  Piano,  Organ  and  Singing :  P. 

128 — Lima  Musical  Inst  ;  Piano,  Organ  and  Sing* 

x20 — Piano,  Singing,  Drawing  and  Painting  ;  $8oa 

130 — Cooperstown  Sem. ;  x :  Eng.,  Maths  ,  French^ 
German  and  Piano ;  $300  and  Home. 

131 — Whitestown  Sem.;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Piano 
a«id  Singing;  $400  and  Home. 

132 — E^.  England  ;  5  ;  Piano  and  Singing ;  E. ; 
I^Soo  and  home. 

138 — Ed.  Vt. ;  Piano,  Organ  and  Singing;  E. ;  ^300 
Midjiome. 

134 ;  2  ;  .Piano,   Organ,   Thorough   Base,  | 

Harmony  and  singing :  B. 

•  136 — Watcrfo^  Acad. ;  3;  Piano,  Ort;an,  and  Sing- 
ing :  P. ;  $400  and  home. 

136— Lyou.s  Musical  Acad.  :  4  .  Piano,  Orjcan, 
Guitar,  Siuging,  French  and  Object  Teaching;  M. ; 
^600. 

1 37— Ed.  Profs. ;  8 ;  Piano  and  Singing ;  E.  ;  ^600 
wid  home. 

13fcJ 1 — :  6;  Piano.  Singing,  Object  Teaching 

and  Gymnastics :  j^2oo  and  home. 

139 — MAplcwood  Musical  Inst.;  2;  Piano,  Otgan, 
Ciuitar;  E. ;  ]Jl4oo  and  home. 

140— Mu:»ic  Vale;  Piano,  Guitar  and  Thorough 
Base;  £. 


141 — Ivy  Hall  Sem. ;  a;  Piano,  Latin  and  French: 
E. ;  |cDo. 

142— Ed.  Tutors ;  x  ;  French  and  Piano ;  C.  f  ^400 
and  home.  ^  • 

143 — Kimball    Union    Acad. ;    x ;    Latin,    Frtack, 
Piano,  Drawing  and  Gymnastics ;  CI. 

144—       '       ;  12 ;  Piano,  French  and  Singing :  $y» 
and  home. 

.  145— North  Granville  Sem, ;  Eng,  Bfatlis.,  FnncM, 
Elocution  and  Piano :  P. 

146— Portland    High  School ;  Piano,  Ofgan,  Laiis 
and  Eng.;  CI.      ^ 

147 — Ed.  St.  Fetersbmi;  mod  Paris;    2;  Piano ;*£.; 
$2,000  and  Home. 

148— Ed.  Berliif ;  3;   Vocal  Mnsic  and  Piano;  P.; 
$1,000  and  Home. 

14d— Troy  Sem.;  15;  PJano,  Guitar,  Singing,  Frenck 
and  Hr.  Eng.:  E. 

160 — 7  ;  Eng  ;  Mathjt,  French  and  Piano;  B. 

151 — Kristol  Inf^t.,  England :  5 :  Eng.,  Objea  Teack- 
ing,  Drawing,  French  and  Piano:  E.;  Isoo. 

152— Castleton  Sem.;  16 ;  Hr.  Eng.,  Maths.,  FretKk 
and  Piano  :  M.;  $8co. 

153 — Ala.  Fem.  Inst.;  Piano;  E.;  $400 and  Home. 

154— Hartford  High  Sch.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin. 
German  and  I^no :  CI. :  $6oa 

155 — Brooklyn  Normal ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latia, 
Piano  and  Object  Teaching  ;  $600. 

156— Boston  Nomnl ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths  ,  Ftench  and 
Pi,ino ;  $350. 

157 — Grad.  Philadelphia  Sem.;  2;  Enj?.,  Freach, 
Piano,  Singing  and  Drawing  ;  E. ;  $300  and  Home. 

I«adlea — nranrtng.  Painting,  ete. 

500— 15  ;  Music,  French^  German^  Drawing  aotf 
Painting ;    R 

501— Po*keepsie  Coll.  Inst. ;  6 ;  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. 

602 — Drawing  and  Painting. 

603 — 5 ;  Drawing  and  painting. 

604 — 2 ;  Drawing  and  Painting  ;  M. ;  $500  and 
Home. 

506 — Genesee  Conf.  Sem. ;  i ;  Drawing  and  Paiot- 
ing;  P. 

506 — 2  ;  Eng.,  Drawing  and  Painting;  P. 

507 — Ed.  Troy  Sem. ;  3  ;  Drawing,  Painting  aitd 
French  ;  E.  ;  $500. 

508—  Ed.  Brooklyn  ;  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Eng.  ;   E, 

609— Ed.  Edinborotigh  and  Paris;  5;  Drawiof, 
Painting,  French  and  Piano  :  P. 

510— Ed.  N.  Y.  Sch.  o£  Design  ;  Di^wing,  Painting 
and  Wax  Flowers  ;  E. 

511 — Ed.  Europe;  xo;  Drawing,  Painting,  FrrrxA 
and  Italian. 

512— Ed.  Pittsburgh  Fern.  Coll.;  i  ;  Drawing,  Palm- 
ing, French  and  Piano  :  £.  :  $300  ard  Home. 

613— Ed.  Cooper  Inst.;  i :  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng., 
Gymnastics;  Q.;  $400 and  Home. 

Poreign  Ijadles,  ete. 

300— Ed.  Valangin  ;  14 ;  French^  German,  ItaBfca 
and  Piano;  L. 

301 — Ed.  Germany  and  France ;  12:  Germeuty  Frtmck, 
EnrNsh  and  Piano ;  Prot. ;  $400  and  Home. 

302 — Ed.  Mankeim  Baden  :  14;  Grrynan^  FrewcK 
English,  I/alian,  Drawing  and  Object  Teaching;  ReU 
5400  and  Home. 

303— Parin  :  French  and  S^w^sh  ;  C 

304 — Ed.  Germany  ,  tju/t*,au  nnd  French  ;  L.;  Ijot 
and  Home. 

305— Ed.  France  ;  xo ;  French  ;  C. 

306— Ed.  Germany ;  30 ;  French,  GermoM,  S/mnhk^ 
Piano  and  Singing ;  rrot. 

307— Ed.  Paris  :  3 ;  French  :  E. 

308— Ed.  Switzerland  :  Fr^"ch.  (7- jwam.  Guitar  aixl 
Painting;  Trot.;  J4>'    id  Home 

309 — Ed.  Pai..>  ai.d  Germany  :  3  :  French^  Germm 
Ff/glish,  Piano,  Drawing  and  Painting:  E. :  ^6eo  an 
Home. 

310— Ed.  France  and  Germany  ;  4 ;  French,  Germ-n 
and  Piano  ;  C. 

311— Kd.  Europe;  20;  French  unA  Piano. 

312 — Kd.  Heidelberg  ;  3  ;  German,  French,  Engfisi 
and  Kl.  I^tin. 

313— Ed.  Paris  and  Brus.sels ;  xs;  French  a» 
German. 


r 


Oratlemcn— EBfi^lUb,     Matlis.,     ClaMles, 
Prcncli,  German,  Alilttary  Tactics,  dtc. 


1— West  Poist ;  xo ;  Maths.,  Mil.-  Tactics,  French^ 
Lofic:  C;  $2,000. 

S— Amherst:    6;    Eng.,  Class.,    Maths.,    German^ 
B^E-keep.,  Singing,  Gymnastics ;  CI. ;  $2,500. 
I       3— Genesee:  6;  £ng.,  Maubs^,  B'k'keep^   Singing, 
I     Drawing :  M. :  $7oa 

4-Union :  Maths.,  Nat  Sd.,  EL  French  and  G«r- 
■u:  |8oa 

5— Harvard ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths ,  French,  Book- 
keep.  ;  E. :  $1,000. 

6— Univ.  at  Lewisburg ;  i :  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths., 
B'k-kecp.,  Gymnastics,  Niil.  Tactics :  B. ;  |8oo. 

7— Bowdom;  8;  £ng,.  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
French;  P.;  $1,500. 

8— State  Nor.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  a ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Fk-keepi,  Penmanship,  £1  Drawing :  B.;  $800. 

9— Harvard  :  i ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths..  French,  Ger- 
RMn,  lulian,  Nat.  Sci.,  Elocution  ;  CI.:  $i,aoo. 

10— Bmwn  ;  Eng  ,  Matlu.,  ClSEs.,  B'k-keep.,  French, 
German:  CI.:  $1,000. 

11— Union:  4;  Eng.,  Mathl;  Nat  Sci.,  El.  Latin, 
Mil. Tactics,  Fnnck^  Ggrman^  Italian,  Drawing:  M.; 

tl,30Qk 

18— Acad. :  8 ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.,  Pen- 
■smshin,  French,  German  :  $i,aoo  and  home. 

13— Union  :  x ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  BTc'keep., 
Genua:  P.:  $1,000. 

14— Ed  Univ.  Scotland ;  10 :  Eng.,  Class.,  Matlis., 
B'k-kcepi,  French;  B.:  $600. 

16— Pnb.  Sch. :  i| :  Eng.,  Latin,  Maths.,  French, 
Singing.  Drawing  ;  L.:  $1,000. 

10— Bcwdoin :  i :  Eng.,  Nat  Set,  Class.,  Maths., 
French,  German  ;  $  1.20a 

17— Univ.  of  Virginia ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Ger- 
Btn,  Latin :  $500  and  home. 

IB— Lafayette ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths.,  French, 
Gcnaan :  P.;  $1,500. 

19— Wes.  Univ.;  i;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  French, 
German ;  M.:  $7oa 

20— State  Nor.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  20 :  Eng., 
Maths.,  B'k-keep.,  German;  Ret ;  $1,200. 

22— Queen's  Univ. ;  5  ;  Eng.,  Class.,  EI.  Maths., 
Literature;  C. 

23— Amherst ;  a ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths  ,  B*k-keep., 
French,  German,  Gym. ;  CI.;  $800  and  home. 

24— Ed.  Yale ;  i ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
Mil.  Tactics,  French,  German  ;  CI.;  $500  and  home. 

2&— Pennsylvania  Coll.;    Eng.,   Class.,  Maths.;  P.; 

26— Sute Nor.  Sch  ,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  i :  Eng.,  Maths., 
Nat.  Sci.,  B'k-keep.:  $800. 

27— Conn.  Nor.  Sch.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.;  CI.; 
Ii.aoow 

28— State  Nor.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  \^\  Eng., 
Maths.,  B'k-keep.;  B.;  $f,5oa 

29— Columbia  ;  a  ;  Eng..  Matha,  Latin  ;  E.;  $t,ooo. 

30— Acad.;  4:  Penmanship,  B'k-keep.,  Arithmetic; 

31~Nor.  Sell.:  7 :  Eng.,  Matha,  Latin,  B'k-keep., 
Suging:  $1,200. 

32— Hamilton ;  a;  Eng.,  Nat  Sci.,  Cass.,  Maths. ; 
P :  |i,ooa 

33— Harvard  :  5 :  Eng.,  Ga$a,  Maths.,  Nat  Sci., 
Freocli,  German,  Italian;  B.;  $i,ooou 

34— Acad.;  30;  Elocution,  Eng.,  Penmanship;  P.; 
ft,not>. 

35— Harvard  ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Qassics,  Maths  ,  Nat  Sci., 
French,  Italian,  German  ;  $1,000. 

86— Ed.  Coll :  a:  English  branches:  B.:  $800. 

87— Pub.  Sch. :  X2  :  Etig.,  Nat  Sci.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Eloc,  Gym  ,  Singing ;  P.;  $1,500. 

38— Amherst;  15;  Eug.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.; 
1^. :  $a,ooa 

89— Dartmouth ;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Maths., 
R^-keepi,  French,  German,  Organ,  Piano,  Singing, 
Gym :  E.:  $t.coo. 

40— Cambridge.  England;  30;  Eng.,  El.  Class., 
Matha.  French,  German  ;  E  :  $500  and  home. 

42— Bowdoin  :  3 ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Matlu.,  French, 
German  :  $1000 

43— Westfield  Nor.  Sch.;  3 :  Penmanship,  B'k-keep., 
EoR.,  Drawing:  CI.;  $1,000. 
44— Acad. :    10 ;    Eng  ,  Maths.,  Book-keep. ;    M. ; 


45— Dartmouth ;  4 ;  Eag.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Singing,  Gym. ;  Univ. ; 
$i,8oa 

46 — Dartmouth;  3:  Kng.,  Nat.  Sci.,  Class.,  Matha., 
B'k'keep.:  M.;  $1,000. 

47*^Uninn :  t ;  Maths.,  Civil  Engineering,  Industrial 
Drawing,  Nat  Sci.,  B'k'keep.:  $1,000. 

46^-Bo«vdoiB  ;  a;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
French,  German  :  $1,200. 

49^Bowdoin :  5 :  Eng.,  Class.,  Nat  Sci.,  French, 
German  :  $1,500. 

50— Pub.  Sch.;  6;   Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.;   C\.: 

$I,OOOk 

61— Wes.  Univ.:  2:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
German;  M.;  $1,500. 

52— Acad. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Math.,  Class.,  B'k-keep.  :  CI.; 
$1,200. 

53 — Bowdoin;  3;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  French, 
German  :  $1,200. 

54— Madison  Univ.;  Eng.;  Gass.,  Maths.;  6.;  $800. 

65 — Pub.  Sch. ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.  ;  C. ; 
$i,aoo. 

66— Williams ;  a ;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Matha,  Book- 
keep.  :  P. 

57--Troy  Univ.;  10 ;  Eng.,  Nat  Sd.,  Maths.,  B'b- 
keep.;  M.;  $1,200. 

58— Brown  ;  Eng.,  Oass.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.;  $T,ooaL 

59— Wea  Univ.;  5 :  Eng.,  Nat  Sci.,  Gass.,  Math&, 
B'k-keep.,  French,  German  ;  M.;  $1,400. 

60— Haverford ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep., 
French ;  $1,200. 

61— Nor.  Sch.,  Ohio ;  4  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Pen- 
manship: $1,200. 

63— Ky.  Mil.  Inst. ;  10 ;  Engineering,  Sciences, 
Drawine;  $3.ooa 

64— Vale  :  lo ;  Eng.,  Gass,,  Maths.,  B'k-keep.  :  E. 

65 — Union ;  x ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Nat  Sci. : 
E.:  $8oa 

66— Middlebury ;  xo :  Eng.,  Class.,  Nat  Sci.,  Matha: 
B. ;  $z,2oo. 

6'/— Iowa  State  Univ.  and  Gottinpen  ;  Nat  Sciences, 
Maths.,  Class.,  GermaHf  French,  B'k-keep.,  Singing, 
Gym.;  M.;  $1,500. 

60— Shurtleff ;  a  ;  Frgnch^  Gass  ,  Math^.;  B.;  $1,000. 

70 — King's  Coll.,  London  ;  Eng.,  ClaM.,  Mathn., 
EngineerinK.  French^  German^  Drawing  ;  E.;  $1,500. 

71— Williams ;  20 ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Nat,  Sci.,  French, 
German  ;  P. ;  $x,aoa 

Forel|^n  €l«ntlcinen-*Aliio  American  Gen- 
tlemen DTlko  Teach   Masic. 

100— Stuttgart ;  xo;  German^  French^  Drawing: 
Prot:  $800. 

101— Dessau:  15;  Piano, Organ,  Singing,  G^nwtfw ; 
Prot;  $z,ooo. 

102— Berlin;  10^  German^  Fnttck^  Class.,  English 
branches.  Singing,  Violin;  $1,000. 

103 — Munich  ;  German^  French^  Spanish^  Itaiian^ 
Gassics,  Matlis.,  History;  P.;  $1,500. 

104 — Naples;  ao;  Singing.  Harmony. 

105— Berlin;  30;  Maths.,  Nat  Sci.,  Gtrm^n^  MU. 
Tactics:  L.;  $i,ooa 

106— Jena;  34:  Gassicn,  French^  GtrmoHy  Hebrew, 
Maths.,  Piano,  Singing ;  Morav. ;  $1,500. 

107 — Brussels;  3;  Piano,  Harmony. 

108 — Bordeaux  :  20  ;  French^  Spanish^  Drawing, 
Painting,  Penmanship,  Clas-s.;  C;  $i,oco  and  home. 

109— Switzerland ;  t;  Frtfuk,  Gttmnnt  Spanish, 
Class.,  Piano,  Organ,  Singing;  P.;  $700. 

110 — Vienna;  a;  German,  French,  Italian^  CLtss., 
Maths  :  C;  56oo. 

Ill — Princeton,  Bonn,  Paris;  German,  French;  P.; 
$1,500. 

113 — Palermo;  Piano,  SingiiH». 

114 — Carlsruhe;  4;  French,  German,  Class.,  Mech. 
Drawing:  CI.;  $1,600. 

116— Basle:  5;  French^  German,  Classics,  English 
branches;  L.;  $1,000. 

116 — jena;  5;  French^  German,  Latin,  Piano, 
Organ,  Singing;  L.:  $1,000. 

1 17 — Germany  ;  15 :  German,  French.  Piano,  Organ, 
Singing,  El.  Viohn  and  Guitar;  Prot  :  $600. 

118— France  ;  s  ;  Ftench,  Sfianish  ;  C;  $500. 

119 — Rreslau  ;  10  ;_  Piano,  binginc,  German. 

120 — Bcmc  ;  Classics,  French,  Gerntartt  Hebrew  ; 
Prot 


Primttlpals,   S«hoo1  OIBc«n«  and    Heads  of  Famlllei,  who  teek  Teaehert,   «h«aM 
fill  *«  Form  of  Order/*  and  send  It  to  Bl.  1 .  OIBce  of  «•  Aiuer.  School  In«t.** 


mmtwn  §t\ml  MmiUnit,**  fmn^t^  1855, 
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IB  A  BELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU: 
L  To  aid  all  wh»  seek  well-qnalifled  Teachen  t         |     &  To  pire  Parents  Inftmiatioii  of  Schools  « 
8.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions  i      |     4.  To  sell  ront^  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

J.  W  SGHERMEBHORN,  A.M.,  Actuary,  14  Bond  Street  (near  Broadway),  New  York, 

WESTERN  BRANCH,  39  W.  Fourth  St.,  Ciucinnati,  O.— W.  S.  Stbvemson,  A.M.,  Manager. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,  X17  Waahiogton  St,  Boaton-G.  S.  WOODMAN,  A  M  ,  Msnageai 


M  The  Right  Teacher  llw  the  Rl|^ht  PIsmc.** 

IivpoxMATioN  OP  Tbacabrs  ts  given,  embracing — Opportunities  for  education ;  special  qualifications:  expo* 
ftence,  and  in  what  schools ;  references:  age  ;  religious  preferences;  salary  expected;  candidate's  letter,  and 
sometimes  a  photographic  likeness.     We  nominate  sevttni  candidates,  giving  opportunity  fur  selection. 

Seventeen  years  trial  proves  the  American  Schc^  InMtituU  useful  and  efltoent    Its  patrons  and  frieodsacs 
among  the  wnx  educational  and  business  men. 

Tbsms  :  Tw  DoHan  m  giving  arder  for  Ttaehgr.  When  Teacher  is  accepted.  Thnt  D^Oart  iTffiffffVnn^. 
Bstra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.  N0  ckarn  U  PtMk  SckMtL 
"  Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  thiiy  amy  waat 

Form  of  Order  for  Teacher. 


(1)  Fall  namti  and  fall  post-office 
address  of  the  person  who 
wants  the  Teacher 


(S)  Do  yon  want  a  Male  or  Fe- 
male Teacher  ? 

Married  or  Unmarried  ?. . . . 


(8)   What   branches    mast    bo 
taaght? , 


(4)  When   most    the    Teacher 
begin? 


(5)  What  salary  will  yon  pay  ? 
Will  yoa  famish  Board?  Do 
yoa  pay  traveling  expenses  ? 


(6)  Do  yon  prefer  the  Teacher 
to  be  a  Cnarch  member?  Of 
what  Charch  ? 


fT)  Bemarks. 


Too  full  parfinilars  cannot  he  pivtn.) 


Th^s*  m^ying  fitU  tim*  sJunddtmrni  S^ertncu  {in  Nm  York,  ^  A^xsAfr.) 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Eent,  or  Exchange. 


^0^0^>^^»<^^0^^0^0^*f^^t0^  M  mimm0*^ti0^0^^m^^^^^^>0 


The  AMniCAW  EDOCATicmAL  Montkly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  tbs 
try.  hence  t*«  have  unparalleled  fiidlities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  Vr,  ttU,  or  exckangt 
Scfa«ol  Property.    By  this  plan  Sdioob  may  be  oAtred  without  exposure  to  the  embarrasament  of  •ptn 

n^erxOM^ —  Five  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  amount,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  mad*. 
Vo  sale  andertaken  without  preliminaiy  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  Hiis 
■ay  be  deducted  fima  final  commissiea.  For  renting  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  Commission 
beiaf  oo  rent  fiir  one  year. 

Pisrticulan  of  Properties  pven  to  tubecriben  of  the  ^nc  RdneeUional  Monthly ^  or  to  others  on  subecribiai^ 
|s  00  per  annnas.    Address  with  stamps 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


70---Co]Ie8»  PrupMty  fiv  Bale  or  . 
It  coasists  of  3>{  acres  of  ground,  on^  which  is  a  large 
■id  handsome  main  building,  containing  lecture  room, 
la  recitation  rooms,  and  chapel  elegantly  finished  in 
bU^  walnut.  There  are  two  other  buildingi^  having  48 
RMMOS  for  students,  besides  dining  hall,  Icitchen,  etc. 
The  College  is  beautifully  located  within  the  limiu  of  a 
dty  (Bute  of  Ohio)  of  35,000  inhabiUnts,  which  needs 
■1  acadonic  institution  of  high  grade.  Tlie  entire 
property,  will  be  sold  for  Isaooo^  which  is  about  half 
die  cost  of  improvementa.  If  not  sold  soon,  will  be 
tessed  at  #1,200  a  year. 

79,^For  Bole— BoAKDiNG  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladibs,  near  Philadelphia.  Railroad  within 
fase  minutes'  walk.  Lot  xox  by  S35  feet:  location 
U^  and  healthy ;  shaded  play-ground  and  garden. 
BaiMngs  in  good  repair.  Present  proprietor  wishes 
to  retire  from  business.  Price  $15,000 ;  $5,000  cash. 
A  good  School  is  mudi  needed. 

60l— For  Etole— BoAXDiTVG  School  f6ii  Boys, 
vhidi  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ao  years. 
The  property  is  x8  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is 
lecatad  in  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  ofiered  for  $20,000. 
Bafldings  ai«  in  excellent  condition :  house  is  lighted 
mth  gas ;  accommodations  for  over  30  boarders. 

83.— For  Sale.— Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boyi  in  Connecticut,  4  hours  from  New  York.^  In 
^wration  12  ^ears.  Ofiered  because  of  Principal's 
death.  Buildmes,  in  first-rate  order,  will  accommodate 
tj  boaiders  ana  as  many  day-«dtolars.  Ten  acres  of 
■sd,  finely  situated.    Pnce,  f  xo^ooo. 

M.— For  Sals;— Boarding  and  Day  School  fo' 
Boys,  one  hour  from  Baltimore.  School-room  will  sea^ 
fe:  boarcUng  accommodations  for  4a  House  may  be 
■Hed  during  vacation  with  summer  boarders.  Four 
■cres  jof  land.  Price,  |6,5oa  Personal  property  for 
mle  cheapt.    Terras  easy.  h  ^ 

,  88.— For  Sale— A  well-known  Businkss  Collkcb 
m  Coon.,  which  has  been  extensively  advertised,  and 
»ia  s  flourishing  condition.  An  exceUeot  chance  is 
■ere  ofiered  to  an  active  manager,  as  this  is  the  most 
gwninent  Institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England. 
rkioe  $3,000^  one-half  cash. 

89.— For  Sale— A  Family  School  fo»  Boys, 
flB  the  Hudson.  Accommodations  for  about  ao  board- 
M.    Price  for  fVimitore  and  good-wiU,  $a,oao  cash. 

81.— For  Sale— A  well-known  Classical,  Nok- 

HAL  AMD  COMMBKCIAL  ACADSMY,  loCStcd  in  a  city  of 

*yno  mhabitants.  To  a  teacher  of  experience  and 
Xiility,  an  unusually  good  opportunity  is  ncre  ofiered. 
|iiSoe^  cash,  needed,  j 

84— For  Sale— One  of  the  largest  and  most  favor- 
«Ur  InowB  Mmh  Schools, for  Bovs  in  N.  Y.  Cit}* 


Established  neariy  30  veara.  Location  very  desirable. 
Price  for  good-will,  furniture,  etc..  $8,000.  Terms 
easy.    Full  information  on  application. 

96. — ^For  Sale. — Fbmalb  Sbmimary,  two  and 
a  half  hours  from  N.  Y.  or  Philadelphia.  Location 
ver}r  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land;  house  three 
stories,  with  finished  attic  Will  accommodate  thirty- 
five  (or  more)  boarding  pupils.  Main  building,  34x35 
feet ;  win|^  50x19.  Porch  and  veranda.  Large  and 
well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation,  and 
reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc,  etc  Net 
income,  $3,8oa 

GT.—For  Sale.— Building  in  flourishing  town  near 
N.  v.,  suitable  for  Boys  Boarding  School.  Pros- 
pects unusually  good.  Episcopalian  preferred,  as  a 
church  school  is  much  needed.  Price,  $7,000 — $i,aoo 
cash. 

SB.—For  Sale  — Flourishing  Day  School  fbr 
Young  Ladies  in  Philadelphia.  Price  for  furniture  and 
good- will,  $600,    Location  very  desirable. 

09. — Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both  sexes, 
located  on  the  Hudson.  It  has  been  very  successful, 
and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Proprietor  com- 
pelled to  sell  by  pressure  of  other  duties.  Price  lor 
furniture,  good-will,  etc.,  $3,000,  part  cash.  Building, 
in  good  cmer,  can  be  rented  or  purchased.  School 
now  numbers  ao  boarders,  and  60  day  scholars. 

100-— For  Sale— ao  single  and  ao  double  Desks  ot 
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"  IV//A  T  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT?" 

THE  question  of  free  education  no  longer  remains  to  be 
decided.  The  only  really  unsettled  point  is  as  to  the 
mode,  not  to  the  fact.  Of  course  there  are  influences 
opposed  to  free  schools,  opposed  to  higher  education — 
whether  public  or  private — opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  government,  opposed  to  civilization  itself. 
But  these  will  probably  always  remain,  and  the  battle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  good  must  be  waged  to  the  end  of 
time.  Thanks  to  the  leaven  cast  into  American  society  by 
the  stern,  wise  souls  who  planted  it,  we  can  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  result.  The  idea  of  popular  education  is 
a  foundation  one,  and  needs  not  to  be  re-laid  by  this  or  any 
coming  generation.  In  the  meantime,  the  development  of 
this  idea  calls  for  our  most  earnest  consideration.  Senator 
Wilson  remarked  in  a  late  speech,  that,  *'  notwithstanding 
the  admitted  advancement  of  the  cause  of  elementar}-  edu- 
cation, there  still  remains  a  lamentable  lack  of  men  and  wo- 
men suitably  educated  for  the  various  duties  and  dangers, 
responsibilities  and  emergencies  of  actual  life."  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  the  course  of  a  caustic  article,  wherein  it 
states  that  '*  the  average  schoolmaster  counts  as  nobody  in 
the  world  and  is  reckoned  out  on  all  practical  matters/* 
ironically  asks  whether  "  he  is  indeed  the  perfected  product 
of  his  own  work?" 
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We  may  reply  that  such  criticisms  are  one-sided  and 
should  not  influence  us.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  wiser  to 
carefully  weigh  them.  They  come  not  from  the  enemies  of 
education  but  from  outsiders,  who  look  calmly  upon  our 
work  and,  perhaps,  estimate  it  at  its  true  worth.  Upon  all 
sides  we  are  sensible  of  this  pressure  upon  us  and  our  sys- 
tems of  education.  Nay,  more,  in  our  own  hours  of  thought 
such  questions  come  home  to  us  with  tremendous  force. 
We  say,  I  know,  that  the  object  of  our  education  is  discip- 
line. These  studies  and  methods  are  not  exactly  such  as 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  pupils  when  they  com- 
mence business  for  themselves,  but  we  aim  to  develop  men- 
tal acumen  and  strength.  When  they  go  out  into  life  they 
will  apply  this  force  to  practical  ends.  But  this  answer  does 
not  satisfy  the  practical  men  who  support  schools,  neither 
indeed  does  it  quite  satisfy  our  own  minds.  We  regulars 
look  upon  Commercial  Colleges  somewhat  as  thorough-bred 
physicians  do  upon  quack  doctors  and  patent  medicines. 
Yet  are  not  such  intensely,  even  if  it  be  only  superficially, 
practical  schools  a  protest  against,  a  revolt  from,  our  pro- 
foundly unpractical  ones  ? 

I  would  name  a  few  points  of  criticism  which  have 
arisen  in  ray  experience  from  an  inside  view.  They  may  be 
well  taken.  If  so,  I  have  no  remedy  to  propose,  but  only 
ask  in  the  modified  language  of  an  illustrious,  though 
lately  deceased  patriot :   "  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 

it  r 

(i.)  In  our  graded  schools  we  have  a  Procrustean  bed 
wherein  we  lay  every  pupil  and  cut  him  off  or  stretch  him 
out  to  the  required  length.  We  make  little,  if  any,  dis- 
tinction, where  nature  has  drawn  lines  deep  and  wide.  A 
bright  pupil  is  given  no  longer  lesson  than  a  dull  one.  A 
boy  of  slow  apprehension  must  go  through  a  course  of 
tudy  in  a  spocifisd  tims  or  be  disgraced  by  falling  behind 
his  class.  Yet  we  know  that  that  kind  of  intellect  would  be 
i.ijured  by  rapid  work  and  is  adapted  only  for  steady  plodd- 
ing. The  whole  effort  of  the  system  is  to  throw  him  out 
of  his  legfitimate  sphere — to  make  a  racer  out  of  a  good 
plough  horse.  How  many  such  pupils  feel  disheartened 
because  they  cannot  be  what  God  never  designed  them  to 
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be — quick-witted,  brilliant  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  rapid,  bright  ones  become  restive  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  dull  companions !  Ought 
not  the  pupil  to  be  superior  to  the  system  rather  than  the 
system  to  the  pupil  ?  Are  human  souls  of  so  little  value 
that  we  can  afford  to  dwarf  even  one?  Should  not  our 
schools  present  the  same  diversity  that  God  has  implanted 
in  the  mind  ?     » 

(2.)  There  are  many  young  persons  who,  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  early  train- 
ing, but  now  desire  to  secure  an  education.  The  elemen- 
tary branches  are  pursued  only  by  little  children,  with 
whom  their  pride  will  not  permit  their  studying.  More- 
over, from  the  very  maturity  of  their  minds  they  can  go 
fester  than  the  younger  pupils,  study  differently,  and  need 
dissimilar  training.  There  are  many  who,  from  sickness  or 
other  causes,  fall  out  of  the  regular  course,  and  some  who 
cannot  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  so,  being  be 
hind  their  classes,  stay  out  entirely.'  Some  are  deficient  in 
only  a  single  study,  and  yet  must  be  put  into  the  mill  and 
ground  out  regulary  as  if  they  were  deficient  in  all.  Many 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  some  particular  avocation,  and 
have  no  leisure  for  a  broad  culture.  Many,  too,  feel  the 
need  of  a  generous  education  but  have  no  time  to  go  the 
round  of  a  full  course  in  the  slow,  accurate  way  our  graded 
system  demands.  For  example,  they  wish  to  pursue  geo- 
graphy but  cannot  spend  a  whole  year  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States  ;  or,  if  it  be  arithmetic,  they  find  that  the  class 
would  exhaust  their  whole  time  for  schooling,  in  per  cent- 
age  or  some  other  single  topic.  We  have  laid  out  a  system 
which  covers  the  whole  course  of  ordinary  study,  and  gives 
to  each  part  a  time  in  which  it  shall  be  mastered.  I  believe 
the  plan  an  admirable  one.  There  are  no  class  of  pupils 
elsewhere  to  be  found  as  are  turned  out  by  these  treadmills 
of  discipline.  But  here  is  a  large  number  of  persons  for 
whom — I  say  it  with  deep  regret  and  hesitation — ^the  old- 
fashionpd  district  school  or  academy,  where  system  was 
nothing  and  individual  advancement  everything,  would  be 
vastly  better.  In  getting  the  good  things  of  the  new,  must 
we  let  go  the  good  things  of  the  old  ?    If  the  free  school 
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system  is  to  be  the  system  of  the  future,  it  must  meet  all  thc^ 
demands  of  the  people.  It  must  furnish  instruction  suited 
to  the  wants  of  every  person  who  desires  an  education.  If 
not,  then  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  methods,  and 
yield  its  present  proud  boast  that  it  is  to  supplant  all  other 
systems. 

(3.)  By  a  kind  of  hot-house  forcing,  children  are  crowded 
along  at  the  expense  of  their  physical  and  mental  strength. 
Their  minds  are  prematurely  developed  and  their  bodies 
weakened  and  dwarfed.  "  The  murder  of  the  innocents  "  is 
becoming  a  terrible  and  every  day  verity.  Children  reach 
the  higher  branches  of  education  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  appreciate  or  grasp  them.  To  meet  this  want, 
knowledge  must  be  diluted  and  milk  prepared  for  babes 
who  leave  school  before  they  can  digest  strong  meat.  We 
regret  the  feverish  haste  of  the  day.  People  go  too  fast. 
Yet  our  schools  foster  this  very  state  of  things.  Children 
graduate  from  the  high  school,  and  even  from  the  college, 
at  an  age  when  they  might  well  be  in  the  common  English 
branches.  Their  brain-growth  has  only  just  reached  the 
point  where  these  studies  are  of  real  value.  I  have  orga- 
nized a  class  for  such  pupils,  and  they  have  repeatedly  told 
me  that  they  seem  to  themselves  never  to  have  pursued 
those  studies  before,  so  wide  and  interesting  is  the  field  now 
opened  before  them.  Yet  they  passed  the  Regents*  Exami- 
nation, with  credit,  three  years  before.  Does  not  our  pre- 
sent system  need  to  have  the  brakes  put  upon  it? 

(4.)  Much  of  the  instruction  given,  even  in  practical 
studies,  is  not  practical.  We  cannot  deny  Senator  Wilson's 
statement.  Arithmetic  is  taught,  but  often  not  the  methods 
accountants  use.  Will  our  pupils  carry  into  business-life 
the  modes  of  analysis  taught  them  in  the  school  room? 
Will  they  ever  solve  a  problem  according  to  the  cumber- 
some, roundabout  solutions  of  our  mental  arithmetic  drills  ? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  pupils,  when  they  see  a  problem 
outside  of  the  book,  have  to  ask,  "  What  rule  does  it  come 
under  ?*',  or  have  no  confidence  in  the  result  they  obtain, 
unless- somebody  tells  them  the  true,  correct  answer?  We 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  do  our  pupils  learn  to  use 
good  language  and  write'  correctly  ?     We  spend  days  in 
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parsing  with  those  who  cannot  even  compose  and  direct  a 
business  letter  in  a  business-like  way.  When  a  boy  passes 
out  of  school  into  the  world  he  suddenly  finds  that  his  scho- 
lastic learning  is  of  no  especial  value  where  he  is  now, — that 
what  would  help  him  most  in  getting  on  in  life  was  left  out 
of  his  school  course,  and  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  everything 
when  his  education  is  facetiously  said  to  be  finished. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  a  rut  and  run  in  it.  We  can  get 
out  only  by  a  terrible  creaking  of  axles  and  wrenching  ol 
joints.  The  simplest  way  of  teaching  in  the  world  is  to 
have  a  cast-iron  system  and  fit  everything  to  it.  If,  per- 
chance, anything  is  tough  and  gnarly  and  refuses  to  be  fit- 
ted, then  out  with  it  on  the  refuse  pile.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  exceptions,  to  take  the  measure  of  childhood  and  cut 
its  clothes  to  fit.  Ready-made  clothing  saves  a /deal  of 
measuring  and  waste.  But  the  teacher  works  in  immortal 
souls.  He  decides,  in  a  degree,  the  fate  of  multitudes  whose 
characters  he  shapes  in  outline.  Success  is  vital.  School 
is  nothing  as  an  end.  Real  life  is  everything.  Every  study 
should  be  so  vitalized  and  informed  by  practical,  business 
life,  that  it  shall  be  not  only  a  preparation  for  it,  but  some- 
how a  part  of  it.  In  our  free  schools  pure  and  scholarly 
training,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  an  education  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  In  "the  good 
time  coming"  our  present  methods  of  instruction  must  lose 
somewhat  of  their  scholastic  character,  somewhat  of  their 
rigidness,  and,  becoming  more  practical,  admit  also  of  more 
individuality ;  while  that  "  vital  knowledge,"  as  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  it,  by  which  alone  our  nation  has  become  re- 
nowned and  prosperous,  will  no  longer  stand  trembling  as  a 
suppliant  asking  admission  into  our  curriculums  of  study, 
but  will  occupy  the  place  now  occupied  by  "  dead  formu* 
las."  To  be  educated  will  then  mean  to  be  fitted  for  life^ 
not  as  now  to  be  ready  to  begin  to  be  fitted. 

Fault-finding  is  a  thankless  task.  It  is  easier  to  tear  down 
than  to  build  up ;  to  criticise  than  to  amend.  Yet  the  faults 
of  our  system  of  education  can  only  be  discovered  by  care* 
fill,  thoughtful  scrutiny.  Rest  assured,  they  will  be  de- 
tected, if  not  by  its  friends,  certainly  by  its  enemies.  It  is 
£u*  better  that  we  find  out  and  eliminate  them  from  within^ 
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than  that  they  should  be  attacked  and  violently  eradicated 

from  without,  perhaps  tb  the  fatal  injury  of  the  system 

itself. 

J.  Dorm  AN  Steele. 
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MORE    PENNSYLVANIA    IDIOMS. 

ABOUT  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  permitted  in  this 
magazine  (Monthly,  August^  1870)  to  put  on  record 
**  Some  Pennsylvania  Idioms  ;*'  and,  the  article  having  the 
luck  to  attract  some  attention,  a  number  of  interesting  and 
helpful  comments  were  either  made  publicly  or  brought  to 
my  private  notice.  In  the  meantime,  too,  I  have  noted 
words  which 'had  previously  escaped  me,  and  to-day  find 
enough  material  accumulated  to  warrant,  perhaps,  a  second 
article  on  the  same  subject.  A  writer  ("  T.  S.")  in  the  TVb- 
tiotty  of  August  4,  1870,  states  that  many  of  the  words  which 
I  ascribed  "  to  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  [but  not  to  them  exclusively], 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  region,"  and  that  he  has 
been  familiar  with  them  from  his  youth  up,  "in  Philadel- 
phia and  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  both  settled  in  great  part  by 
Englisli  Quakers."  It  is,  indeed,  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  correspondence  evoked  by  my  article,  that 
testimony  is  offered  to  a  much  wider  usage  of  certain  of 
the  words  and  phrases  recorded  than  I,  at  that  time,  had 
any  conception  of — always  excepting  the  Old-Country  usage/ 
which  I  knew  from  a  pretty  thorough  search  of  the  diction- 
aries, though  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to  indicate  this  know- 
ledge in  any  other  way  than  by  giving  the  true  spelling  of 
mispronounced  words.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
may  refer  to  my  former  article,  I  shall  follow  the  order 
there  observed,  reserving,  till  the  close  of  my  retrospect, 
some  fresh  instances  of  the  speech  of  our  forefathers. 

A  correspondent  (**  T.  C.  D.")  who  was  born  and  "  raised',' 
in  Wayne  and  Union  counties,  Indiana,  and  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Ohio, — a  district  settled  by  emigrants  of  the 
poorer  class  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, — writes  that 
harvesters  there  were  well  acquainted  with  the  forenoon 
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and  afternoon  piece  or  luncheon.  In  a  humorous  article  in 
Lippincotfs  Monthly  for  November,  1870,  "  Among  the 
Crackers/'  the  word  mammock  (pronounced  mommick  or 
muinmick)y  to  hack  or  mangle,  appears  in  a  new  form  : 

" '  Wa'al,  now,  Cap'n/  said  he  reflectively,  *  you  see  thar^s 
a  povv'ful  heap  o'  damage  done !  Thar's  hills  o'  co'n  an' 
rows  o'  taters — no,  I  mean  hills  o'  taters  an'  rows  o*  co'n — 
completely  mommoxed  an'  not  wuth  a  durn.  Thar's  the 
trouble  o'  splittin'  all  that  thar  wood,  Wa'al,  it's  hard  tu 
say.'  " 

Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  in  his  recent  volume,  "  American- 
isms," has  the  following  (p.  616) : 

"  Mammoxed  means,  in  Southern  and  Western  slang,  to  be 
seriously  injured.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  very  clear — 
if  it  ever  had  a  legitimate  pedigree  outside  of  Shaks- 
peare's  (?)  mummocked,  *  He  was  right  smartly  mammoxed^ 
and  at  first  we  thought  he  was  done  for,  but  the  damage 
wasn't   very  great,  after    all.'      (*  With   the    Comanches,' 

1867.)" 

Under  mammock,  noun  and  verb  active,  Worcester  refers 
to  the  usage  of  Herbert  and  Milton.  "  Brash  [sick  turn]  I 
have  met  with  amongst  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  not  in  the  city  (T.  S.)."  "  Wlien  we  have 
a  little  brash  we  are  slightly  ill ;  when  a  man  is  brash,  he  is 
crusty  ;  when  a  piece  of  wood  is  brash,  it  is  easily  broken  (T. 
C.  D.)"  "  Cotbctiy,  not  cot,  was  what  our  old  cook  called  us 
when  we  bothered  her  in  the  kitchen — perhaps  quean  had 
too  opprobious  a  meaning,  and  betty  was  simply  feminine 
without  being  necessarily  bad  (T.  S.)."  "  We  sometimes 
have  infarcs^^  writes  T.  C.  D.  *'  These  mean  not  so  much 
the  home-bringing  of  the  bride  as  the  attendant  feast,  mirth, 
dancing,  etc.,  by  the  invited  company.  A  *  regular  infare' 
consisted  of  all  these  things.  The- custom  of  '  making  an 
infare*  is  fast  dying  out.  Those  who  were  invited  to  the 
wedding  were  always  considered  as  invited  to  the  infare^ 
"  The  word  infare,'  writes  Lieut.  W.  S.,  "  I  first  heard  used 
in  the  sense  you  give  it  in  Anderson  county,  and  subse- 
quwitly  in  Edgefield  and  Barnwell  counties,  South  Carolina. 
The  word  was  used  by  the  educated  portion  of  the  people, 
and  appeared  to  have  as  firm  a  hold  in  their  speech  as  the 
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word  *  tote.'  Can  the  use  of  the  word  in  South  Carolina  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  class  of  people  who  used  it  first  in 
Pennsylvania  ?*'  Scheie  de  Vere  uses  the  word  only  as 
synonymous  with  "installation"  (of  a  minister).  "^///,'* 
writes  the  Rev.  *'  J.  M.,"  himself  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
and  born  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  "  is  a  pure  Saxon 
word.  Applied  to  removing  from  one  domicile  to  another, 
it  varies  but  little  from  its  general  meaning,  which  is,  to 
pass  without  observation.  A  *  moonlight  flit'  is  a  common 
phrase  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  explains  itself ;  but  flity 
to  express  the  ordinary  act  of  *  moving,'  is  used  in  a  second- 
ary and  careless  sense  of  the  word." 

"  You  conjecture,"  writes  the  Rev.  "  J.  B.  H.,"  who  came 
lately  from  the  West  to  the  East,  "  that  hippen  may  be  *  hip- 
band,'  but  it  is  simply  '  hipping ' — /.  e.^  something  for  the 
hips  ;  and  the  final  g  is  elided  precisely  as  in  whippin',  run- 
nin',  fishin',  etc.  I  have  heard  *  hipping'  a  thousand  times. 
Wherever  district  schools  of  the  modem  kind  are  introduced 
into  the  older  regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.,  the  first 
school  girls  learn  to  put  on  the  g  in  all  this  class  of  words  ; 
and  when  they  come  to  marry  and  have  babies,  they  all  say 
^hipping'  After  that,  when  the  old  simplicity  is  replaced 
by  ostentatious  refinement  of  speech,  the  ladies  all  say 
*  diaper'  for  the  same  thing."  It  would  seem  as  if  the  word 
might  have  had  a  Southern  origin.  "  Hippen^'  says  T.  C.  D., 
"  more  rarely  *  clout,'  desi^ated  a  certain  portion  of  an  in- 
fant's wardrobe ;  this  only  among  the  pioneers.  The 
modern  term  is  now  in  use."  "  We  yet  measure  the  depth 
of  puddles  of  water  or  mud  by  the  phrases  '  over  s/toe^mouth  * 
or  'over  boot-top'  (T.  C.  D.)."  ^^ MeecAing,  more  rarely 
micAing,  still  survives  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
by  Shakspeare  (skulking),  while  in  England  it  has  become 
obsolete  (Scheie  de  Vere)."  The  Pennsylvania  significa- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  was  playing  truant.  "  A  nan,  so 
constantly  met  with  in  J.  F.  Cooper's  novels,  is  now-a-days 
heard  only  in  New  Jersey,  and  occasionally  by  old-fashion- 
ed people  (Scheie  de  Vere)."  "  Nan  was  not  so  infi-equent 
when  I  was  a  boy,  but  it  has  lately  become  obsolete,  or  very 
nearly  so  (T.  S.)."  "  Anan  (not  nan)  is  a  corruption  of  anon, 
a  genuine  Saxon  word.     In  its  modern  and  local  use,  it 
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always  expresses  a  request  that  a  remark  made,  or  question 
asked,  or  command  given,  be  repeated :  as  an  Englishman 
would  say,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir?'  (J.  M.)."  '^ Belligods 
(pronounced  belliguts)  was  a  term  much  in  use  among  the 
old  Puritans  to  denote  articles  of  luxurious  living,  particu- 
larly those  for  the  gratification  of  the  stomach.  It  has  an 
evident  allusion  to  Phil.  iii.  19 ;  and  its  use  in  that  sense 
may  be  seen  in  their  sermons  and  religious  writings  passim. 

*  TaflFy,'  at  one  time  the  most  fascinating  to  children  of  all 
eatables,  naturally  got  the  benefit  of  this  epithet  belligods  ; 
which  those  extremely  good  people,  had  they  lived  in  our 
day,  would  have  probably  flung  at  our  ice-creams,  efferves- 
cing waters,  and  sherry-cobblers  (J.  M.)."  "  Bellygods^'  says 
T.  S.,  referring  to  the  foregoing  derivation,  "  I  swallow 
without  hesitation.  I  heard,'  only  last  evening,  a  sort  of 
confirmation  of  the  etymology,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
last  syllable  by  an  old-fashioned  Delaware  man,  who  was 
quite  shocked  by  the  conversion  of  d  to  /.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  us  now,  unfortunately,  but  I  may  remark  that  it 
is  not  precisely  *  toffy,'  but  a  kindred  sweet." 

"  Saddy  is  pure  Philadelphian,  though  I  never  saw  it  spelt 
before.  I  remember  once  asking  my  mother  what  it  meant, 
and  her  reply, '  save  ye,*  but  I  have  since  learned  that  the ' 
more  plausible  an  etymology  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
false.  Possibly  the  ^ salve  prcBceptar'  of  the  schoolboy  had 
something  to  do  with  it — we  stuck  to  our  Cordery  pretty 
late  in  this  slow  place.  If  '  salve,*  however,  was  geirerally  a 
word  of  salutation  or  of  parting,  yet  it  sometimes  did  have 
the  effect  of  a  *  God  bless  you,'  as  to  one  sneezing,  for  ex- 
ample (T.  S.)."  **  Saddy,  saady,  or  saudy,  is  possibly  a  com- 
pound of  the  French  sauve-tai.  But  how  it  has  slid  into  the 
secondary  meaning  of  *  thanl:  you,'  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
I  have  not  known  it  used  lexcept  by  New  Yorkers  [!]  and  I 
suspect  its  origin  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Dutch  or  Danish 
language  (J.  M.)."  "  Saddy  I  have  tried  hard  for  several 
years  to  trace.  It  was  used  in  Virginia  a  hundred  years 
ago.    I  have  long  thought  that  the  dy  or  ddy  is.  *  to  you '  or 

*  t'you,*  modified  in  rapid  pronunciation.  I  have  looked  for 
it  in  the  old  English  writers,  where,  as  you  know,  nearly 
everything  is  to  be  found,  but  so  far  my  search  is  unsuccess- 
ful (J.  B.  H.)/' 
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The  word  fash  I  find  in  the  following  extract  from  a  re- 
cent English  work :  "  The  Brownies,"  by  Juliana  Horatio 
Ewing  (London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1870).  The  story  is  of  the 
North  of  England : 

'*  He  had  always  been  used  to  be  waited  upon,  and  he 
couldn't  fash  to  look  after  the  farm  when  it  was  his  own." 
Writes  J.  M. :  "  Through  other ^  to  denote  confusion,  or,  as 
we  say,  with  less  elegance,  higgledy-piggledy.  Whether 
this  phrase  is  a  corruption  of  the  Scotch  a-throivthcr^  or  the 
latter  a  corruption  of  it,  I  leave  others  to  decide.  But  there 
is  no  mistake  about  the  expressions  being  synonymous. 
There  are  several  instances  of  it  in  Burns,  and  particularly 
in  his  Ode  to  Scotch  Drink : 

"  *  They  canna  bide  the  stink  of  powth'er : 
But,  skelp  !  a  shot !  they're  aff  cL-tkrawther^ 
To  save  their  skins.'  " 

'*  Ypu  are  quite  right  in  making  A.  P.  stand  for  the  original 
maker  of  the  cakes.  Ann  Price,  or  Page,  or  Palmer  (the 
best  authority,  perhaps,  for  the  last),  who  first  sold  apees  at 
her  cook-shop  in  Philadelphia,  stamped  them  with  her  ini- 
tials— hence  the  name.  So  my  grandmother  told  me,  but  I 
can't  recollect  the  last  name.  A  correspondent  in  the  His- 
torical Magazine^  Vol.  v.,  p.  93,  says  that  Mrs.  Palmer's  shop 
was  in  Chestnut  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets, 
and  he  is  quite  sure  that  she  was  A.  P.  (T.  S.)." 

"  Bunty  signifies  squat  in  stature  or  short,  applied  both  to 
men  and  animals ;  and  sometimes  to  inanimate  objects. 
Men  are  sometimes  nicknamed  bunty  (T.  C.  D.)."  **  In  some 
parts  of  New  England  they  say  fautty,  to  express  contempt, 
as  the  Pennsylvanians  sdLy  footy  (J.  M.).*'  Harper's  Bazar y  of 
August  6,  1870,  re-produces  a  cut  from  a  comic  English 
journal  with  this  as  a  part  of  the  legend  :  "  Why,  we've  got 
another  little  chap  at  *ome  as  this  one  'ere  ain't  even  so 
much  as  a  patch  upon  /**  Compare  this  with  patchin  in  my 
former  article. 

"  To  sock  is  certainly  *  to  hit  with  a  ball,'  and  is  the  only 
single  word  in  use  in  these  parts,  a^  far  as  I  know,  to  express 
this  action  (T.  S)."  "  The  school-boys,  to  this  day,  play  a 
game  of  ball  which  they  call  sock.  They  often  sock  each 
other  with  various  school-boy  missiles  (T.  C.  D.).'* 
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I  am  indebted  to  J.  M.  for  the  following  additional  obser- 
vations. '^  Aucnty  in  relation,  to;  and  its  compound  /ore- 
anentf  corrupted  into  /ornenst,  to  signify  opposite,  over- 
against;  are  words  peculiar  to  old-fashioned  Scotch-Irish 
people  in  Pennsylvania.  Also  you-ones,  pronounced  you-uns  ; 
which  was  an  attempt  to  pluralize  the  second  person  of  the 
pronoun  when  you  began  to  be  used  indifferently  for  t/iou/* 
This  compound  reminds  us  of  the  Southern  form  of  "  yon- 
der" and  "  yon,"  whose  use  is  well  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  from  an  amusing  poem  in  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  : 

"  Five  years  glid  by,  and  Brown,  one  day, 
(Who  got  so  fat  that  he  wouldn't  weigh,) 
Was  a-sitting  down,  sorter  lazily, 
To  the  bulliest  dinner  you  ever  see, 
When  one  of  the  children  jumped  on  his  knee 
And  says,  *  Van's  Jones,  which  you  bought  his  land.'  '* 

Some  of  the  words  peculiar  to  T.  C.  D/s  locality  are  worth 
notice  here.  "  An  indefinite,  large  number  of  anything  is 
'lots'  or  '  heaps*  or  ^slathers;'  in  the  language  of  children, 
^  lots  and  gobs'  [I  have  heard  this  last  from  a  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  woman].  We  never  have  pails,  but  use  '  buckets  ;' 
our  wagons  never  have  whiffle-trees,  we  use  *  double-trees  * 
and  ^single-trees*  instead.  Our  buggies  have  no  thills,  but 
*  shafts.'  Instead  of  going  in  a  diagonal  direction,  we  some- 
times go  ^eater-cornered*  [compare  the  cat-corners  of  the 
checker-board],  sometimes  '  cat-ernampus*  sometimes  ^ca- 
sbnch'Ways* "  ' 

The  additions  which  I  have  now  to  make  to  my  former 
list  are  few,  but  (like  some  of  their  predecessors)  they  will, 
perhaps,  serve  to  perplex  etymologists. 

Sprig,  for  a  brad-nail,  used  by  my  Pennsylvanian  associ- 
ates, is  new  to  me  as  a  New  Englander,  but  doubtless  fami- 
liar enough  to  others.  Throng,  as  an  adjective — e.  g.  "  The 
room  was  very  throng** — is  a  relic  of  local  E;iglish  usage. 
But  who  can.explain  for  me  the  etymology  and  right  spell- 
ing of  these  words,  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  less  than  half  a 
century  ago — perhaps  still  in  use  ? — Faze,  to  graze,  to  hurt. 
"Nothing  fazes  me."  Boo,  euphemistic  once  for  a  louse. 
Fogo,  disorder ;  also  a  mal-odor — e.  g.    "  My !   what  a  fogo 
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in  this  room !"  Hot,  in  the  expression  :  "  It  plays  /lob  with 
your  time" — /.  e.,  plays  the  deuce  with  it ;  eats  it- up.  Per- 
haps the  last  is  not  obscurely  derived  in  meaning  from  the 
"  Ao6"  (sprite,  fairy,)  of  hobgoblin.  Finally,  the  word  Aiie 
(verb  neuter)  in  the  phrase  :  "  What  makes  your  dress  Aike 
up  so  7'  in  use  in  Philadelphia,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  use  in 
England  in  the  conversation  of  the  well-educated — ^is  it  a 

possible  corruption  of  "  hitch  ?" 

P.  Chamite. 


♦  • 


The  Lucifer  Match. — The  invention  of  our  present 
lucifer  match  was  great  because  it  was  so  small,  and  it  now 
turns  out  that  the  production  of  this  most  useful,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  dangerous  fire-work,  was  due  to  a  happy 
thought  which  flashed  through  the  brain  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hol- 
den,  who  so  terms  the  idea  in  his  evidence  before  the  Patent 
Committee.  Mr.  Holden  had  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  his  studies  in  chemistry,  and  experienced 
the  gravest  inconvenience  from  his  tedious  efforts  to  obtain 
a  light  from  flint  and  steel.  He  was  giving  lectures  at  the 
same  time  to  a  very  large  academy.  He  goes  on  to  say : 
**  Of  course,  I  knew,  as  other  chemists  did,  the  explosive 
material  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  produce  instantane- 
ous light ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  light  on  wood 
by  that  explosive  material,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to 
put  under  the  explosive  mixture  sulphur.  I  did  that,  and 
published  it  in  ray  lecture,  and  showed  it.  There  was  a 
young  man  in  the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  wrote  to  his  father,  and  lucifer  matches  were  issued." 


♦  >  ♦  > 


Mr.  Tilgman's  plan  for  grinding  hard  surfaces  by  a  blast 
of  air  charged  with  sand,  is  assuming  a  high  importance  in 
the  arts.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  glass  cut  and  ground 
in  this  manner  were  exhibited  in  the  Institute  Fair.  A  thia 
slab  of  marble  may  be  carved  in  patterns  the  most  delicate, 
and  a  picture  may  be  photographed  on  glass  and  afterward 
etched  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  a  most  delicate  engraving. 
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HINTS  ON  DISCIPLINE  AND  SCHOOL  EDUCA  TION. 

THE   MINOR  PUNISHMENTS. 

THE  minor  or  "  lesser  "  punishments  are  frequently  and 
thoughtlessly  used  and  abused  by  both  parents  and 
teachers.  For  these  reasons  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
sidering them  before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  infliction  of 
corporal  correction,  which  is  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as 
"the  major  punishment."  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
children  of  a  refined  nature  will  always  regard  the  latter  as 
a  "  misfortune"  far  more  easily  borne  than  any  of  the  "  min- 
or"  or  "  moral  punishments."  Although  reformation  is  the 
primary  object  in  view  when  inflicting  punishment  of  any 
kind,  yet  there  is  still  a  secondary  object  as  aforesaid — 
namely,  the  detention  of  others  from  committing  similar 
offenses.  These  objects  are  not  unfrequently  united,  and 
then  the  motive  for  punishment  is  doubly  just  and  proper. 
Legitimate  authority,  having  praiseworthy  objects  im  view, 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  inflict  legitimate  punishment 
if  necessary  to  accomplish  legitimate  ends.  It  is  so,  in 
every  country  on  earth,  with  all  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments. It  is  so  in  the  private  family  and  should  be  so  in  tlie 
public  school.  No  punishment,  not  legitimate,  should  be 
inflicted  on  any  pupil ;  no  unseemly  or  disagreeable  epithets 
should  be  applied  to  him.  He  should  never  be  scolded  or 
abused,  never  be  struck  with  the  hand,  and  never  subjected 
to  any  punishment  partaking  of  "  the  nature  of  torture." 
The  teacher  should  administer  punishment  with  regret  and 
sorrow — in  obedience  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  as  an  un- 
pleasant duty.  It  should  be  administered  in  love  and  be- 
cause the  little  sufierer  is  beloved ;  otherwise  the  teacher 
would  be  a  tyrant  and  the  pupil  a  martyr. 

Solitary  confinement y  in  a  properly  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated room,  is  commendable  as  a  punishment.  It  afibrds 
time  for  reflection,  and  if  exclusive  and  efiective,  will  seldom 
fail  to  produce  repentance,  contrition,  and  reformation.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  found  an  important  aid  in  preventing  the 
repetition  of  offenpes,  as  it  will  eradicate,  or  stem  the  evil  at 
its  source.     But  to  be  successful  it  must  be  effective — it 
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must  be  really  solitary — the  offenders  must  have  no  means 
of  communication  during  its  continuance.  However,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  better  adapted  for  domestic  than  for 
school  government.  In  school  the  confinement  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited,  but  at  home  it  may  be  prolonged  if  ne- 
cessary. In  the  former  case,  the  refractory  pupils  will  feel 
that  should  they  hold  out  a  certain  length  of  time  they  will 
be  liberated  unconditionally. 

When  the  refractory  pupil  has  been  confined  the  allotted 
time,  the  teacher,  if  consistent  with  his  convenience,  should 
administer  a  "  proper  dose"  of  kind  reproof  or  admonition, 
showing  "the  guilty  one"  how  his  conduct  appears  in  its 
various  phases — leading  him  to  "  see  himself  as  others  see 
him" — after  which  he  should  give  some  good  2ind /riendly 
advice  as  regards  the  future.  The  skilful  teacher  will  seldom 
find  this  course  to  fail,  even  with  the  most  obdurate,  and 
will  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  ere  many 
weeks  elapse,  that  he  has  converted  another  "  prodigal." 
Advice  is  better  received  in  private  than  in  public.  Were 
reproof  administered  to  a  pupil  publicly,  a  spirit  of  obsti- 
nacy might  be  developed  in  him,  the  manifestation  of  which 
would  be  anything  but  agreeable.  Human  nature  is  weak 
and  inclined  to  be  rebellious  on  such  occasions.  For  this 
reason,  if  not  from  higher  motives,  reproof  should  always 
be  administered  in  private.  The  very  fact  of  regarding  the 
pupil's  feelings  so  much  as  not  to  expose  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  companions,  will  tend  to  open  his  heart  to  re- 
ceive better  impressions,  and  may  possibly  stamp  on  his 
conscience  the  seal  of  contrition,  besides  increasing  his  love 
for  the  teacher  personally. 

Reproach  and  ridicule  are  highly  objectionable  as  aids  in 
school  management.  The  latter  tends  to  loosen  the  ties 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  ;  and  the  former, 
though  not  quite  so  objectionable,  has  much  the  same  effect 
Both  should  be  avoided.  They  generally  fall  on  the  inno- 
cent, awkward,  and  sensitive  pupils ;  whilst  the  idle  and 
vicious,  having  no  reputation  to  forfeit,  are  quite  insensible 
or  indifferent  to  their  application  and  effects.  An  unskilful 
use  of  either  reproach  or  ridicule  could  not  fail  to  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  best  regulated  school.    It  would  raad- 
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den  and  degrade  one  section  of  pupils  whilst  it  unjustly 
elevated  the  other,  and  fostered  a  tendency  in  the  latter  to 
regard  themselves  as  much  better  individuals  than  the  for- 
Ejer.  For  these  reasons  the  use  of  either  reproach  or  ridi- 
cule is  extremely  dangerous,  if  not  altogether  pernicious 
and  reprehensible. 

Humiliation,  as  a  means  of  school  discipline,  though  a  pro- 
per or  legitimate  punishment,  should  be  used,  if  resorted  to, 
with  much  caution  and  extreme  delicacy.  If  not  skilfully 
used  it  might  possibly  produce  the  same  effects  as  ridicule, 
and  be  followed  by  disobedience  and  rebellion.  Before  re- 
sorting to  it,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  exhaust  all  other 
resources.  Sometimes  the  public  confession  of  an  error  or 
offense  may  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  and,  when  made,  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  request  for  forgiveness. 
This  confession,  to  condone  the  offense,  should  spring  from 
a  contrite  heart.  The  confessor  should  be  really  penitent— 
really  sincere  ;  for,  as  Blair  well  observes,  "  Sincerity  is  the 
basis  of  every  virtue Ingenuousness  and  can- 
dor possess  the  most  powerful  charms  and  carry  an  apology 
for  almost  every  failing."  Indeed,  the  teacher  should 
always  encourage  his  pupils  to  frankly  acknowledge  their 
ofienses,  commending  them  to  pursue  the  wisest,  best,  and 
most  gentlemanly  policy  under  the  circumstances,  namely — 
a  free  confession  with  a  suitable  apology.  If  they  confess  their  • 
ofienses,  regret  their  occurrence,  and  resolve  not  to  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct  in  future,  the  teacher  may  very  pro- 
perly overlook  the  past  and  agree  to  receive  them  into 
favor  again.  Should  they  not  do  so,  and  that  the  offense  is 
a  grave  one,  he  will  be  justified  in  using  every  means  at  his 
disposal,  even  corporal  punishmenf,  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reformation. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

We  intended  to  treat  in  this  article  of  corporal  punish- 
ment as  a  means  of  School  Government ;  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  approach  the  subject  properly  without  first 
considering  the  so-called  "  minor  punishments  "  and  other 
collateral  matters,  we  reserve  its  investigation  till  soptie 
future  occasion.    We  may  state,  however,  that  the  infliction 
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of  any  kind  of  punishment  will  only  "  make  bad  worse  "  un- 
less its  application  be  made  effectual — unless  it  be  continued 
until  the  offender  is  thoroughly  subdued.  With  respect  to 
corporal  punishment,  we  would  say  that  it  should  be  used 
as  seldom  as  possible — ^as  a  last  resource,  and  only  when 
other  means  of  reformation  have  failed  or  would  be  likely  to 
fail.  Frequent  and  slight  application  would  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  its  terrors,  and  tend  to  make  them  regard  it 
with  indifference,  if  not  contempt.  "  All  punishments  (as 
Seneca  observes)  are  either  for  amendment  or  for  example, 

or  both And  the  custom  of  offending  will  take  away 

the  shame  of  it,"  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  punish- 
ments  should  be  effectual^  fcw^  and  far  between.  Better  never 
to  administer  punishment  than  that  it  should  fail  in  design 
and  soon  need  repetition.  When  to  use  the  bridle  and 
when  the  spur  is  a  question  whose  solution  requires  much 
experience,  considerable  talent,  and  not  a  little  critical  dis- 
cernment. HaBits  of  order,  industry,  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence promulgated  and  once  adopted  by  the  school,  the 
teacher's  appeals  to  higher  motives  than  fear  or  force  will 
never  be  ineffectual.  He  can  then  rule  by  the  power  of  re- 
ciprocal affection,  and  rely  for  success  on  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature.  These  will  carry  conviction  to  the  con- 
science through  the  avenues  of  the  heart.  But  whilst  in- 
•  sisting  on  the  due  observance,  by  his  pupils,  of  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  school,  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  infringe  them  himSelf.  Calm  and  steady, 
gentle  and  mild,  he  should  be  consistent  in  all  his  actions — 
a  standard  of  justice  and  honor,  a  model  in  manners  and 
every  gentlemanly  accomplishment,  a  worthy  exemplar  of 
patient  self-control :  for,  as  Seneca  well  observes,  "  These 
are  the  best  instructors  who  teach  in  their  lives  and  prove 

their  words  by  their  actions." 

G.  V.  Le  Vaux. 


Trubner  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  Catalogue  of  Dic- 
tionaries and  Grammars  of  the  Principal  Languages  and 
Dialects  of  the  World.  There  will  be  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  languages  represented  in  this  catalogue. 
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DISCOVERY   OF   COFFEE. 

TOWARD  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  poor 
Arab  was  traveling  through  Abyssinia,  and  finding 
himself  weak  and  weary,  from  fatigue,  he  stopped  near  a 
grove.  Being  in  want  of  fuel  to  cook  his  rice,  he  cut  down 
a  tree  which  happened  to  be  covered  >yith  dried  berries. 
His  meal  being  cooked  and  eaten,  the  traveler  discovered 
that  the  half-burned  berries  were  fragrant.  He  collected 
a  number  of  these,  and,  on  crushing  them  with  a  stone,  he 
found  that  their  aroma  increased  to  a  great  extent.  While 
wondering  at  this,  he  accidentally  let  fall  the  substance  into 
a  can  which  contained  his  scanty  supply  of  water.  Lo, 
what  a  miracle !  the  almost  putrid  liquid  was  instantly  puri- 
fied. He  brought  it  to  his  lips ;  it  was  fresh,  agreeable,  and, 
in  a  moment  after,  the  traveler  had  so  far  recovered  his 
strength  and  energy  as  to  be  able  to*  resume  his  journey. 
The  lucky  Arab  gathered  as  many  berries  as  he  could, 
and  having  arrived  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  he  informed  the 
mufti  of  his  discovery.  That  worthy  divine  was  an  in- 
veterate opium  smoker,  who  had  been  suffering  for  years 
from  the  influence  of  the  poisonous  drug.  He  tried  an  in- 
fusion of  the  roasted  berries,  and  was  so  delighted  at  the 
recovery  of  his  former  vigor,  that  he  called  it  eahuah^  which 
ia  Arabic  signifies  force.     Thus  coffee  was  discovered. 
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Autumnal  tints  of  leaves  are  attributed  to  various  causes 
Some  chemists  determine  that  it  is  due  to  certain  acids 
which  are  developed.  Others  aver  that  a  diminished  vitality 
in  the  plant  causes  the  change  of  color  ;  if  this  be  true  then 
we  must  assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  **  vital 
power  "  in  plants  which  presides  over  their  cyclical  changes, 
and  this  cannot  but  be  accepted  as  true  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes.  One  phenomenon,  however,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  seeking  the  causes  of  tinted  leaves.  Where 
ever  one  leaf  overlaps  another  in  the  forest  the  under  leaf 
will  longest  resist  discoloration.  The  very  form  of  the 
upper  leaf  may  thus  be  stamped  on  the  one  beneath  when 
the  covering  is  only  partial.  This  indicates  that  frost  is  a 
very  important  agency  in  the  problem. 
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SCIENCE    IN    PLAIN    ENGLISH. 

UNDER  this  heading  I  find  in  " Nature"  an  admirable 
article  by  William  Rushton,  of  Queens  College,  Cork, 
which  I  propose  to  make  the  text  of  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  present  condition  of  scientific  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rushton  admirably  epitomizes 
the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  following  sentence : 
'*  Some  schools  have  admitted  science  on  about  the  same 
terms  as  dancing — that  is  to  say,  they  give  one  or  two  hours 
a  week  to  it ;  or,  they  may  even  admit  it  on  equal  terms  with 
French,  but  it  is  generally  made  quite  subordinate,  and 
while  classics  are  rewarded  with  high  honors,  science  re- 
ceives few  distinctions."  We  must  admit  that  what  he  says 
of  English  schools  applies  equally  well  to  our  own.  Does 
anybody  know  of  a  preparatory  school  in  the  United  States 
where  instruction  in  science  is  given  on  a  systematic  plan 
by  teachers  especially  fitted  for  the  work,  and  with  well- 
selected  apparatus  and  judicious  text-books,  and  where  an 
equal  value  for  excellence  in  science  is  given  to  pupils  as  for 
mathematics  or  the  languages  ?  There  are  doubtless  some 
such  schools,  but  it  is  my  misfortune  never  to  have  heard  of 
them.  The  truth  is,  there  are  few  teachers.  The  custom  in 
this  world  of  studying  everything  else  but  the  world  we  live 
in,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
has  precluded  the  possibility  of  anybody  being  fitted  to 
teach  the  natural  sciences  excepting  the  few  who  have  had 
the  energy  and  the  means  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and 
to  learn  something ;  and  they  are  so  rare  that  they  are  not 
to  be  had  for  ordinary  schools.  We  are  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  the  planet  Mars,  its 
climate  and  physical  condition  ;  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
some  day  be  favored  by  a  visit  from  an  inhabitant  of  that 
distant  world.  The  arrival  of  such  a  visitor  would  be 
rapidly  heralded  over  the  land,  and  he  would  be  introduced 
to  our  best  society,  to  the  leading  men  of  education  ;  and  as 
he  would  doubtless  be  possessed  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  he  would  have  many  embarrassing  questions  to  ask. 
He  might  address  the  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  on  his  right 
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at  the  public  dinner,  which  would  be  sure  to  be  given  to 
him,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  or  he 
might  ask  what  the  glass  windows  were  made  of,  and  what 
form  of  light  shone  through  them,  or  the  water  on  the  table 
and  the  air  of  the  room  might  absorb  his  attention.  If  the 
respondent  happened  to  be  a  University  bred  man,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  he  could  not  answer  a  single  question ; 
he  would  be  forced  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  language  of 
a  people  formerly  occupying  a  small  portion  of  the  globe 
had  monopolized  all  of  his  time,  and  prevented  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  natural  phenomena  around 
him ;  he  might  in  fact  have  more  knowledge  of  Mars  than 
of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  that  our  visitor  would  be  slightly 
astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  the  best  educated  members 
of  the  community.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  bound  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  approaching  visit,  but  the  very 
suggestion  of  it  ought  to  startle  us  a  little  out  of  our  pro- 
priety, and  make  us  review  the  course  of  instruction  we 
have  pursued  for  so  many  years.  As  long  as  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  are  left  just  as  they  are  at 
present,  all  persons  who  expect  to  go  to  college  must  follow 
a  prescribed  course,  or  be  found  wanting.  The  teacher  in  a 
preparatory  school  knows  that  the  pupil  can  attend  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  to  get  up  his  task  for  admis- 
sion to  college  nearly  all  this  time  must  be  devoted  to  classi- 
cal studies.  There  is  no  time  left  for  science,  and  it  is  not 
taught.  This  state  of  things  has  led  to  a  violent  contro- 
versy on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems,  and 
the  question  appears  to  be  no  nearer  a  solution  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  it  was  many  years  ago.  The  advocates  of 
classical  training  will  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  and  the 
scientists  are  equally  firm.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  compro- 
mise cannot  be  eflFected,  as  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
is  of  great  value  to  the  scientific  student,  and  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  And  as  the  classicists  now  have  the  colleges  in 
their  power,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  recommend  a 
knowledge  of  language  rather  than  of  grammar,  and  a 
facility  of  reading  generally  instead  of  prescribing  the  pre- 
pse  number  of  chapters  and  verses?  If  the  teacher  of 
Chemistry,  for  example,  were  to  insist  upon  the  students 
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studying  one  hundred  pages  of  Miller,  fifty  pages  of  Roscoe, 
two  books  of  Gerhardt,  the  correspondence  of  Lavoisier, 
and  the  life  of  Berzelius,  before  presenting  himself  for  ex- 
amination, he  would  be  looked  upon  as  slightly  deranged ; 
and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  our  classical  friends. 
A  chemist  can  tell  in  half  an  hour  whether  the  candidate  is 
prepared  to  go  on  with  a  certain  class ;  and  he  cares  not 
how,  when,  or  where  the  applicant  obtained  the  knowledge. 
Not  so  our  classical  friends ;  they  insist  upon  chapter  and 
verse  as  if  there  were  a  charm  in  the  prescribed  number— 
and  by  so  doing  they  do  great  harm  to  our  schools.  A 
friend  of  mine  desired  to  put  his  son  at  a  select  school,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  principal  in  reference  to 
the  studies  he  would  have  to  pursue  in  order  to  fit  him  for 
college.  The  principal  had  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
in  his  calling,  and  knew  precisely  what  was  required.  He 
produced  his  scheme  of  hours,  and  convinced  the  parent 
that  in  order  to  fit  his  son  for  college  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  prescribed  number  of  pages  and  verses  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  to  do  this  no  deductions  could  be  safely 
nlade.  He  showed  that  the  average  attendance  of  boys  was 
about  6,000  hours,  and  by  assigtiing  to  each  hour  its  particu- 
lar work,  if  not  interrupted  by  accident  or  illness,  the  pupil 
would  be  able  to  come  up  to  the  prescribed  standard.  My 
friend  tried  to  see  if  a  few  minutes  could  not  be  gained  for 
a  small  amount  of  science,  but  the  teacher,  with  his  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years,  was  inexorable,  and  he  could  not  crowd 
in  a  knowledge  of  this  world  into  the  course  of  studies  even 
edgewise.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  most  igno- 
rant members  of  our  community  are  our  men  of  education  ; 
and  after  looking  over  the  scheme  of  studies  which  the  vic- 
tims of  liberal  education  are  obliged  to  follow,  the  paradoxi- 
cal remark  would  almost  appear  to  be  true.  It  may  there- 
fore be  asked  what  change  the  advocates  of  reform  would 
propose  ?  I  cannot  attempt  to  answer  this  question  for  all 
parties,  as  there  is  little  uniformity  of  belief  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  case  of  a  prominent  party  in 
the  modem  agitation.  We  have  a  large  class  among  us  who 
acjmit  the  culture  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  language. 
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and  who  would  not  on  any  account  banish  Latin  and  Greek 
from  the  curriculum  ;  but  they  would  remove  that  study  to 
a  lat^r  part  of  the  course  and  replace  it  by  scientific  sub- 
jects. They  think  that  those  subjects  which  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  perception,  observation  and  judg- 
ment, should  be  taught  first.  They  would  instruct  the  youth 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  or  physiology ;  they 
would  have  him  know  something  about  plants,  animals, 
minerals,  and  the  commonest  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
so  that  if  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age,  he  would  know  how  to  take  care  of  mind  and  body,  and 
be  enabled  to'  turn  his  knowledge  to  some  account.  They 
would  commence  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  period 
when  the  mind  is  more  mature,  and  thus  avoid  the  enormous 
waste  of  time,  the  bad  habits  of  droning  over  lessons,  and 
the  monopolizing  character  of  the  present  system.  There 
are  so  many  instances  of  persons  who  commenced  the  study 
of  the  classics  at  mature  years,  who  have  excelled  all  otners, 
that  the  advocates  of  postponing  languages  to  the  latter 
part  of  a  boy's  course  appear  to  be  justified  in  their  claim. 
If  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  could  be  commenced  after 
the  student  enters  college,  it  is  believed  that  more  real  pro- 
gress would  be  made  in  the  four  years  of  the  college  course 
than  is  effected  under  the  present  arrangement  of  devoting 
ten  years  of  a  boy's  life  to  this  study.  This  is  the  compro- 
mise that  many  good  men  advocate.  They  wish  the  pre- 
paratory schools  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  mathematical, 
scientific  and  English  studies,  and  to  have  the  colleges  as- 
sume the  charge  of  the  classics.  Instead  of  devoting  every 
hour  of  the  preparatory  course  to  languages,  they  would 
give  the  time  to  the  sciences,  and  they  would  demand  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  science  as  a  requisite 
for  admission  to  college.  This  would  be  turning  the  tables 
entirely,  and  would  afford  scientific  men  a  chance  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  modern  education.  The  other  side  have  had  it 
all  their  own  way  for  a  long  time,  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
no  more  than  fair  for  them  to  let  people  of  different  views 
have  a  chance.  Such  a  radical  change  as  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished at  once.  It  would  demand  immense  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  a  college  to  expose 
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themselves  to  the  cry  of  lowering  the  standard  of  study. 
They  would  have  the  alumni  of  existing  institutions  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  whole  community  against  them,  and  it 
would  require  a  generation  before  the  majority  would  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Another  ob- 
stacle would  also  arise  at  the  outset,  and  that  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  securing  competent  teachers  of  the  natural 
sciences.  It  is  this  obstacle  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  science  in  our  schools. 
There  are  far  too  few  teachers.  To  surmourjt  this  difficulty 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  normal  college  for  females  and  a 
free  college  for  males  have  been  established ; '  and  scientific 
schools  have  been  founded  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These 
institutions  are  destined  to  work  a  great  revolution.  As 
soon  as  they  have  trained  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers, 
we  shall  find  our  public  schools  affording  a  better  educa- 
tion than  at  present,  and  their  example  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  owners  of  private  schools,  who  desire  to  keep 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  What  we  want  is  science 
taught  in  plain  English,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  our 
speedily  attaining  the  desired  end. — Charles  A,  Joy^  in  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry^ 
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To  Preserve  Books. — It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that  a  few  drops  of  any  kind  of 
perfumed  oil  will  secure  books  and  manuscipts  from  the  de- 
teriorating effects  of  mould  and  damp.  The  species  of  leather 
so  extensively  used  by  bookbinders  owes  its  powers  of  with- 
standing the  effects  of  these  destructive  agents  to  tlie  tar  of 
the  birch  tree — betula  aloa.  The  preserving  of  books, 
written  on  papyrus  and  parchment,  by  means  of  perfumed 
oils,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Romans  made  use,  for 
this  purpose,  of  the  oil  of  cedar ;  hence,  undoubtedly,  the 
expression  of  Horace,  "Digna  Cedra,''  meaning  any  work  de- 
serving of  being  anointed  with  this  oil.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  valuable  collections  of  books  are  greatly  dama- 
ged by  the  effects  of  damp,  and  manuscripts  to  which  great 
importance  attaches  are  often  wholly  spoiled.  The  hint 
may  be  worthy  of  notice. 
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WHO,    AS.  APPLIED    TO   ANIMALS. 

SOME  years  ago — not  to  say  how  many — when  I  was  in 
my  "  teens  "  and  my  English  Grammar,  a  certain  chap- 
ter of  the  latter  upon  the  subject  of  Relative  Pronouns  was 
vividly  and  ineffaceably  impressed  upon  my  memory.  Did 
I  not  undergo  untold  juvenile  tortures  on  account  of  it  ? 
Was  I  not  brought  into  cruel  disgrace  by  being  igno- 
miniously  sent  out  of  my  class  and  into  my  seat,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  Messrs.  Who,  Which,  What  and 
That  ?  And  did  not  these  inveterate  ei;emies  of  mine  rob 
me  of  a  coveted  hour  of^  after-school  fun  and  frolic,  and, 
worst  of  all,  lead  me  into  taking  unrighteous  revenge  upon 
my  innocent  book  in  a  vicious  fling,  and  an  unmannerly' dis- 
claimer of  all  relationship  with  those  tormented  pronouns  ^ 
impudently  calling  themselves  "  Relatives?"    ^ 

During  this  time  of  fiery  trial,  I  learned  that  the  relative 
who  had  been  appropriated  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  persons ;  animals  not  being  permitted  to  aspire  to  any- 
thing higher  than  which^  in  the  kingdom  of  pronouns. 

This  rule  of  language  I  then  took  to  be  as  unalterable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  But  what  do  we  see 
now-a-days,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  profoundest 
essays  as  well  as  in  the  feeble  magazine  stories  with  which 
we  try  hard  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour,  but  instances  such  as 
these — "  the  dog  who  barked  "  and  •'  the  cat  who  stole  the 
cream  ;*'  the  "  horse  who  ran  "  and  "  the  cow  who  upset  the 
milk-pail." 

I  have  long  wondered  at  this  promiscuous  use  of  the  pro- 
noun, once  considered  sacred  to  us  animals  of  a  higher 
order.  Is  it  because  we  have  all  fallen  victims  to  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  and  are  expected  to  believe  that,  as  the  tra- 
ditional boy  has  it,  "  we  degenerated  from  monkeys  ?"  I 
protest ;  for,  granting  that  we  once  were  monkeys,  chatter 
ing  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  sporting  tails,  has  not 
"  natural  selection  "  brought  us  out  of  our  low  estate  ? 

Had  I  lived  in  that  far  away  period, 

"  In  days  of  yore,  when  Time  was  young, 
When  birds  conversed  as  well  as  sung," 


So 


Tame  Codfish. 


I  would  not  have  said  a  word  about  it — ^no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  quite  right  and  proper — but  in  these  days  of 
progress,  when  the  crooked  paths  are  being  made  straight, 
and  abuses  of  every  description  are  being  brought  before 
the  public,  and  done  away  with,  will  not  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White,  or  any  one  else  who  knows  all  about  "  Words  and 
their  Uses,"  come  to  the  rescue,  and  set  us  right  in  this 
matter  ? 

In  case  of  failure  in  my  humble  effort  at  instituting  an 
enquiry  into  this  most  common  abuse,  or  rather  misuse,  of 
words,  I  shall  apply  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Dorothy  Dale. 


■♦-^ 


TAME    CODFISH. 

MR.  BUCKLAND,  in  a  recent  number  of  Land  and 
Water,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid 
by  him  to  a  pond  containing  tame  codfish  at  Port  Logan, 
Wigtonshire.  The  property  in  question  belongs  to  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  McDougall,  and  consists  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  hollowed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  by  the  sea.  All  egress  from  this  is  pre- 
vented by  a  barrier  of  loose  stones,  through  which  water 
passes  freely^  On  approaching  the  shore  of  the  pond,  many 
codfish  of  great  size  were  seen ;  and  when  a  servant- woman 
who  had  charge  of  the  fish  approached  with  some  mussels, 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  perfectly  alive  with  the  strug- 
gling fish.  They  came  close  to  the  edge,  and  after  a  little 
while  permitted  Mr.  Buckland  to  take  hold  of  them,  scratch 
them  on  the  back,  and  play  with  them  in  various  ways. 
Among  other  experiments  tried  by  him  was  that  of  holding 
a  mussel  in  his  hand,  and  allowing  the  fish  to  swallow 
his  hand  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  mussel.  These  fish 
furnish  to  the  proprietor  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  food, 
the  flavor  being  considered  much  superior  to  that  of  the  cod 
taken  in  the  open  sea.  Whenever  needed  for  the  table,  a 
selection  can  readily  be  made  from  the  most  promising 
of  those  at  hand,  and  the  fish  secured  without  any  difficulty. 
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FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

Waldner  was  superintending  the  students  at  their  eques- 
trian drill  in  the  riding  hall,  a  building  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  institute,  in  another  part  of  the  city.  It  was  a  cool 
day,  late  in  autumn.  He  had  left  the  riding  hall  for  a  while 
to  warm  himself  by  walking  up  and  down  the  street  along 
the  hall. 

The  Roumanian  princes  had  been  directed  by  their  father 
to  ask  Waldner's  forgiveness  in  a  public  act,  at  which  the 
whole  school  was  present.  His  forehead  was  disfigured  by 
a  scar  which  the  wounds  had  left.  But  Gertrude  had  con- 
trived to  place  one  of  his  beautiful  brown  curls  so  skilfully 
over  the  forehead  that  the  scar  was  generally  concealed  from 
sight.  After  entering  on  her  duties  in  the  house,  she  had 
again  assumed  the  care  of  her  former  Steinthal  pupil.  Two 
years  of  separation  had  not  been  able  to  sunder  their  rela- 
tion. An  uninterrupted  correspondence  by  letter  had  been 
maintained  between  them,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
turning all  his  letters  after  correcting  his  mistakes  of  gram- 
mar and  style.  Thus  she  had  continued  to  be  his  teacher 
even  at  a  distance.  The  fact  that  Waldndr  had  developed 
to  fill!  manhood  did  not  interfere  with  their  relation  as 
teacher  and  pupil. 

But  Theodore  Waldner's  spirit  was  clouded  and  sad.  The 
more  he  had  advanced  in  knowledge,  the  better  he  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  crime  committed  against  him.  He 
could  not,  now,  be  less  than  twenty-three  years  old,  and  yet 
he  was  far  behind  those  of  the  same  age !  Should  it  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  overtake  the  others — and  he  felt  it  would 
be  so, — ^the  mark  of  insufficiency,  of  defective  development 
would  be  forever  stamped  on  his  mind.  Whenever  he  made 
an  effort  to  grapple  with  mental  labor,  he  felt  exhausted, 
even  after  a  short  time.  Intervals  of  rest — little  as  he  liked 
them — were  a  necessity  for  him.  In  proportion  as  he  ap- 
preciated the  high  importance  of  knowledge,  he  was  ashamed 
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of  his  own  want  of  it,  although  he  was,  certainly,  not  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  Formerly  he  used  to  weep  when  alone. 
That  weakness  he  had  partially  overcome.  That  he  yet 
sometimes  shed  tears  was  discovered  by  Fritz  Bechtold, 
one  of  the  teachers,  who  had  become  strongly  attached  to 
him,  and  by  Gertrude,  who  often  spent  a  few  moments  of 
leisure  with  him  in  his  garret.  Mrs.  Nesselborn,  indeed, 
denounced  this  "  silly  and  useless  crying**  in  unmeasured 
terms.  It  was  high  time  for  him,  she  said,  to  get  used  to 
his  fate,  as  other  people  were,  who  had  stopped  talking 
about  him  altogether.  Or  did  he  perhaps  still  wish  to  be 
brought  back  to  his  prison,  as  he  had  done  formerly  ? 

Such  a  desire,  indeed,  was  now  very  far  from  him.  On 
the  contrary,  his  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  world, 
gave  him  pain,  and  it  was  insupportable  for  him  to  think 
that  his  mind  was  still  in  prison.  Often  people  would  try 
to  comfort  him  by  remarking  that  the  riddle  of  his  life  was 
yet  to  be  solved,  and  that  he  knew  fully  enough  for  the  son 
of  a  Count  or  Prince.  Then,  his  languid  and  dim  brown 
eyes  would  suddenly  brighten  up ;  but  it  was  only  a  transient 
gleam,  and  he  soon  relapsed  into  apath)'.  "  It  is  better,**  he 
used  to  say,  "  I  should  remain  as  I  am.  For,  should  I  prove 
to  be  what  people  have  endeavored  to  prevent  me  from 
being,  the  dangers  surrounding  me  would  multiply,  and  who 
knows  but  that  others  might  be  made  still  more  unhappy 
than  I  am  ?** 

Far  more  gratifying  was  the  development  of  Waldner*s 
moral  sense.  A  keen  sentiment  of  honor  and  justice  per- 
vaded his  whole  nature.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  Waldner  could  comprehend  the  difference  of  ranks,  the 
necessity  of  rulers,  of  warriors,  and  the  exclusive  claims  of 
certain  families  to  the  rights  of  nobility,  especially  to  the 
royal  office.  The  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
or  the  overreaching  of  the  ignorant  by  the  crafty  and  wily, 
was  revolting  to  his  feelings.  He  could  never  forget  how 
much  he  had  to  suffer  himself  from  the  heartless  tricks  men 
were  cruel  enough  to  play  upon  him.  His  confidence  had  been 
misused  almost  in  all  respects,  and  when  the  poor  young 
man  had  fallen  into  the  traps  laid  for  him,  people  would 
split  their  sides  with  laughter.    On  seeing  the  relentless  use 
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they  had  made  of  their  superiority  over  him,  diffidence  and 
suspicion  of  the  whole  human  race  had  taken  possession  of 
his  soul.  His  eyes  had  assumed  an  habitual  look  of  shyness, 
expressive  of  that  suspicious  reserve  generally  shown  by 
those  who  know  that  they  must  be  on  their  guard.  In  taking 
a  seat  he  was  still  afraid  that  his  chair  might  break  under 
him.  So  soft  was  his  heart  that  the  mere  sight  of  fresh 
killed  carcasses,  hanging  in  front  of  butcher  shops,  or  of  an 
emaciated  horse,  compelled  to  draw  a  heavy  load,  could 
draw  tears  from  his  eyes.  But  this  same  gentle  heart  would 
swell  with  anger,  and  burst  with  indignation,  when  he  saw  the 
suflFering  of  wrongs  or  the  triumph  of  wanton  insolence. 
But  alas  !  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  these  generous  im 
pulses ! 

On  the  day  of  his  return  from  Wiilfing's  house,  Nessel- 
bom  had  taken  him  aside,  and  in  Gertrude's  presence,  had 
thus  addressed  him : 

"  My  beloved  son,  do  not  believe  that  all  could  or  should 
be  perfect  in  this  world.  The  greater  our  aims  are  the. 
more  we  need  wisdom  to  avoid  the  cliffs  that  are  in  our 
course.  To  steer  our  vessel  straight  against  obstinacy, 
blind  folly,  and  insolent  defiance,  would  bring  sure  ship- 
wreck which  must  deprive  us  of  all  opportunity  for  future 
good.  With  such  cliffs  the  educator  has  to  struggle.  The 
very  best  children  will  have  their  moments  of  obstinacy, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  teacher.  Then  the  wise  educator 
will  master  the  passion  that  overcomes  him  ;  he  must  yield 
for  the  time  being,  and  wait  for  a  better  hour  to  appease  the 
awful  demon  that  often  obtains  control  of  the  human  soul, 
and  binds  its  moral  power.  In  such  ^  dark  hours  even  the 
kindest  appeals  are  often  met  with  scorn,  and  the  demon 
will  convert  your  very  love  and  sympathy  into  venom,  and 
harden  the  heart  of  the  pupil.  Even  then  you  must  stop 
and  hold  the  bridle  of  your  impulses  with  a  firm  hand." 

Waldner  looked  at  Gertrude,  as  if  to  question  her 
whether  she  approved  of  these  maxims.  "Yes,  Theo- 
dore," she  said,  with  the  full  expression  of  love  she  felt  for 
her  uncle,  and  with  that  firm  and  expressive  voice  which 
was  peculiarly  her  own. 

It  was  remarkable  how  tall  Gertrude  had  grown.      Her 
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figure  was  imposing,  her  step  quiet  and  determined,  her  in- 
defatigable activity  noiseless,  but  always  practical.  Bogen 
dorf  was  perfectly  right  when  to  the  Prince  he  had  repre- 
sented her  presence  as  striking.  He  had  seen  her  when 
inspecting  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Waldburg,  and  ever 
since  he  had  retained  her  majestic  form  in  his  memory.  Her 
features  were  plastic,  but  rather  too  severe  to  be  of  perfect 
beauty.  Her  hair  was  dark  and  rich.  She  covered  it  with 
a  bonnet,  like  a  servant.  The  style  of  her  dress  was  ex- 
tremely plain.  In  the  institute  she  never  appeared  other- 
wise than  in  a  dark  blue  garment  with  a  great  white  apron. 

The  time  Waldner  had  spent  with  old  Rector  Nesselbom 
had  been  of  infinite  value  to  him.  When  he  first  arrived 
there,  Gertrude  had  directly  received  him  with  sisterly  af- 
fection. She  not  only  taught  him,  but  showed  him  how  he 
must  teach  himself.  After  her  departure  for  the  Seminary, 
he  remained  alone  with  the  old  Rector,  who  was  rapidly 
losing  strength,  so  that  he  often  had  to  take  care  of  the  old 
master.and  of  the  scholars.  By  this  necessity,  his  ingenuity 
was  called  forth.  At  length  the  venerable  man  breathed 
his  last  in  Waldner's  arms.  The  impression  of  this  awful 
scene  was  the  deeper,  since  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  dying 
man.  The  lesson  which  it  taught  him  was  lasting.  He 
never  had  been  able  to  comprehend  immortality,  and  much 
less  the  mysteries  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  mediation  and  atone- 
ment by  the  Saviour.  But  the  dying  moments  of  his  fatherly 
friend  drew  the  veil  from  the  other  world.  "  Does  the  sua 
die  when,  in  the  evening,  we  sec  him  sink  beneath  the 
forest  ?*'  So  he  had  written  to  Gertrude,  immediatelv  after 
the  funeral,  which  she  could  not  attend  because  of  the  great 
distance  of  her  Seminary. 

Nobody  in  Steinthal  had  manifested  any  intereist  in  him, 
except  Gertrude  and  her  grandfather.  People  seemed  to 
think  that,  by  showing  any  aflection  for  Waldner,  they 
might  draw  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  their  Lord  and 
Lady.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  facts  connected  with 
his  origin  should  remain  entirely  unknown  to  Waldner. 
He  had .  been  told  that  a  lady  of  high  rank  was  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  given  him  his  life  in  secret.  He  well 
knew  that  he  was  living  now  near  her.  He  also  knew  that 
the  Feniau  brothers  were  avoiding  each  other's  company. 
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And  yet — contrary  to  all  our  experience  derived  from  the 
action  of  others  in  similar  circumstances — he  shrunk  from 
seeking  her  presence,  and  much  less  would  he  have  asked 
her  to  recognize  him  as  her  son.  Waldner's  conduct  formed 
a  peculiar  contrast  with  that  of  the  unhappy  English  poet, 
who  believing  he  had  discovered  his  mother  in  the  highest 
spheres  of  London  aristocratic  life,  pursued  her  with  the 
obstinacy  and  importunity  of  a  maniac.  Theodore  rather 
felt%  cold  contempt  for  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  He 
shuddered  when  he  first  came  near  villa  Wolmerode,  and 
his  whole  frame  trembled. 

But  President  Femau's  and  his  family's  generous  interest 
in  him  he  appreciated  the  more,  as  the  antipathy  existing 
between  the  two  Fernau  families  was  not  unknown  to  him. 
He  thought  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  call  on  his  benefactors 
and  thank  them  for  their  love.  Carrying  out  this  purpose, 
he  found  that  only  Mechthild  was  at  home,  but  he  was  re- 
ceived immediately  by  her.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
she  expressed  her  sympathy  with  his  sad  fate,  and  her  voice 
touched  his  inmost  soul.  He  imagined  that  Mechthild  was 
descending  into  the  night  of  his  dungeon,  to  share  for  awhile 
his  captivity  in  order  to  bring  him  comfort.  Such  ques- 
tions as  she  asked  him  he  had  never  heard  before. .  Thus 
she  inquired  whether,  in  the  long  years  of  his  imprisonment, 
the  idea  of  space  and  time  had  never  entered  his  mind  ; 
whether  he  could  form  any  idea  of  music  :  whether  or  not  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  or  even  that  of  his  jailer's  keys  had 
made  an  effect  on  him  somewhat  similar  to  music  ?  She  was 
deeply  interested  when  he  told  her  that  during  his  dungeon 
life  he  had  always  imagined  to  hear  one  single  note  of  awful 
solemnity,  a  note  long  and  sustained  as  if  it  were  the  key-note 
of  eternity.  But  of  real  music,  of  instrumental  or  vocal 
tones  and  the  possibility  of  their  change  he  said  he  had  never 
had  any  presentiment.  Subsequently,  the  hearing  of  musical 
sounds  had  caused  him  pain,  and  music  had  produced 
intense  torment. 

"  We  others,"  said  Mechthild,  "  were  lulled  to  rest  and 
sleep  by  the  songs  of  our  nurses,  and  thus  our  nervous  sys- 
tem was  accustomed  and  taught  to  be  soothed  by  music. 
With  you,  solitude  performed  that  office,  giving  you  rest 
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without  assistance.  Thus  music  is  now  discordant  to  you, 
and  your  nerves  reject  it,  since  they  are  not  prepared  for  it 
But  did  you  never  see  a  drama  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Faust  ?" 

"  Never/'  said  Theodore. 

"They  g^ve  Goethe's  Faust  here  with  the  late  Prince 
Radzi  will's  sublime  music.  There  is  in  the  first  act  a  wonder- 
ful passage,  which  would  remind  you  of  that  one  souni  of 
eternity  that  you  imagined  to  hear  in  your  dungeon.  The 
scene  is  that  of  Faust's  soliloquy.  The  world  of  spirits  is 
beginning  to  be  aroused  by  Faust  s  unearthly  words.  He 
is  yet  absorbed  in  his  strange  and  bold  meditations,  but 
already  you  feel  that  the  miracles  of  the  next  scene  are  pre- 
paring. This  is  indicated  by  the  bassos  and  violins  which 
sustain  one  single  note,  always  remaining  the  same,  without 
any  change  of  pitch.  It  is  as  if  we  heard  the  very  begin- 
ning of  creation  and  time,  and  the  preparing  of  chaos  to 
spring  into  existence.  You,  in  your  dungeon,  had  only 
stones  about  you.  But  had  you  been  surrounded  by  leaves 
and  flowers,  they  would  have  spoken  thus  I  think — would 
have  thus  accompanied  that  majestic,  eternal  note — " 

These  remarks  were  interrupted  by  Mechthild's  mother 
and  sisters  entering  the  room.  While  they  were  bidding 
welcome  to  the  visitor,  Mechthild  withdrew.  This  filled 
Waldner's  soul  with  unspeakable  grief.  But  her  image 
had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  soul,  so  that,  with 
his  fine  talent  for  drawing,  he  could  have  sketched  her  por- 
trait. Mechthild  was  not  tall,  but  her  countenance  was  full 
of  expression,  and  showed  those  delicate  lines  of  earnest- 
ness which,  in  the  absence  of  all  rigor,  are  of  so  peculiar  an 
effect  in  the  face  of  women.  Her  forehead  was  not  high, 
but  it  bore  the  marks  of  intelligence  by  a  slight  elevation 
over  her  light-brown  eyes  which  were  shaded  by  dark  lids. 
Her  mouth  appeared  rather  larger  than  it  really  was,  its 
angles  bending  a  little  toward  her  cheeks,  which  gave  to 
her  mouth  the  type  of  firm  resolution. 

Waldner  was  now  looking  with  great  anxiety  for  a  per- 
formance of  Faust.  Every  day  he  read  the  play  bills,  but 
he  was  always  disappointed. 

While  Theodore  was  walking  up  and  down  the  street  in 
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front  of  the  riding  hall,  he  noticed  the  show  window  of  a 
ix)okseller*s  shop,  in  which  new  and  second-hand  books 
were  exposed  for  sale.  Among  the  diflferent  title  pages  he 
read :  "  Theodore  Waldner,  or  a  Crime  Against  the 
Soul-life  of  Man."  He  well  remembered  that  Nessel- 
born  had  written  such  a  pamphlet,  but  it  had  been  withheld 
from  him.  When  the  book  was  published  he  was  hardly 
able  to  read  it,  and  at  a  later  period  he  had  forgotten  its 
existence.  Waldner  entered  the  shop  to  buy  his  own  his- 
tory. Immediately  afterward  a  lady  with  a  veil  over  her  face 
stepped  in,  and  inquired  for  Xaver  Saintine's  French  novel 
"  Picciola^  While  the  bookseller  was  searching  for  a  copy, 
she  lifted  her  veil,  and  Waldner,  found  himself  in  Mechthild 
de  Femau's  presence.  Scarcely  was  he  able  to  reply,  to 
the  kind  words  of  recognition  with  which  she  addressed  him. 
When  she  had  received  the  book,  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
waiting  all  this  time  for  a  representation  of  Faust." 

"  Ah  !  you  remember  our  conversation.  You  want  to 
hear  that  long  sustained,  wonderful  note,  do  you  not  ?  The 
little  book  I  have  just  bouglit  contains  a  similar  subject.  It 
describes  a  life  in  a  dungeon.  Picciola  pours  comfort  into 
the  soul  of  the  poor  prisoner.  The  work  has  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  Academy ;  so  tliere  will  be  no  objection 
to  my  reading  it,  I  think.  Do  not  forget  to  come  to  see  us 
soon." 

With  these  words  the  lovely  form  passed  out,  after  bowing 
politely  both  to  the  bookseller  and  to  Waldner.  The  latter 
immediately  asked  for  another  copy  of  the  book,  but  the 
bookseller  regretted  that  there  was  none  in  the  shop.  How- 
ever, he  handed  Waldner  another  book,  which  he  said  was 
very  similar  to  Picciola.  It  was  by  the  same  author,  and  had 
the  Jitle  **  Le  MutiUy  The  purchase  was  made.  Although 
Waldner  was  but  a  beginner  in  French,  he  determined  to 
dig  through  the  book. 

Unfortunately  this  episode  had  made  him  miss  the  moment 
that  his  students  had  left  the  riding  hall.  When  he  passed 
out  of  the  shop,  he  saw  them  already  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
Using  the  utmost  haste,  he  finally  came  up  with  them, 
and  immediately  perceived  that  one  of  the  students.  Count 
Linsingen,  had  absented  himself.  He  learned  by  inquiry 
that  Linsingen  had  separated  from  the  rest  and  gone  "down 
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town"  with  the  riding  master.  This  was  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  regulations.  Count  Linsingen  was  eighteen  years 
old  and  a  bad  subject.  His  father,  who  held  a  high  position 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  not  wishing  to  take  his  son  with 
him  to  foreign  capitals,  had  intrusted  him  for  some  years  to 
Nesselborn's  care.  The  young  Count  was  the  most  intimate 
companion  of  the  Roumanian  princes,  and  did  his  best  to 
make  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  disorder,  inaugurated 
by  the  princes,  a  permanent  feature  of  the  institution. 
Waldner,  upon  his  return  to  the  institute,  was  lectured  by 
both  Nesselborn  and  his  wife  for  his  lack  of  attention  which 
had  given  to  Linsingen  an  opportunity  to  break  the  regu- 
lations. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Waldner,  "  I  must  acknowledge  my 
neglect;  but  I  expect  that  Count  Linsingen  will  be  duly  pun- 
ished." "  Of  course,"  added  Gertrude,  who  was  present ; 
"twenty-four  hours  in  the  *  Career,'  ^  according  to  the  regu- 
lations." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Nesselborn,  "  that  must  be  his  punish- 
ment." Mrs.  Nesselborn  endeavored  to  remonstrate,  but 
her  husband  remained  firm  for  once. 


•  ■  ♦  • » 


A  New  School  Feature. — In  Denmark  children  may 
attend  school  one  part  of  the  day,  and  work  the  other  part. 
A  school-house  in  Copenhagen  is  furnished  for  a  thousand 
children ;  one  session  is  held  in  the  morning,  a  thousand  at- 
tending ;  in  the  afternoon  a  second  thousand  attend,  both 
schools  being  under  the  same  general  management.  This 
system  secures  a  happy  union  of  bodily  and  mental  exercise. 
It  is  profitable  whether  considered  in  jam  intellectual,  moral 
or  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  is  based  on  sound  principles. 
Experience  proves  a  few  hours  of  mental  labor  better  for  the 
educational  progress  of  the  student,. than  a  whole  day  of 
forced  application  to  books,  as  was  the  custom  in  early  times. 


X  The  "  Career"  is  the  "school  prison."  Disorderly  or  negligent  student^  both  in  the  .gymnasiums 
and  the  Universities  sufler  imprisonment  for  one  or  more  days,  sometimes  for  weeks.  One  of  the 
lower  officials  conducts  the  culprits  from  the  "career"  to  the  recitations,  and  after  their  close  they  art 
taken  back  to  the  "career."  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eiTicient  means  of  keeping  disdplin* 
both  within  and  without  the  recitation«rooms. — Translator* 
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HARTFORD,  CONN.— According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  "  Board  of  Visitors,"  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  is  8,258,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  424 ;  the  whole  number  registered  in  the  schools,  is 
5,669,  an  increase  of  136.  The  total  expenses  were  $177,395, 
of  which  $75,261  were  for  teachers*  wages  and  $73,608  for 
new  buildings;  gumber  of  teachers,  122;  number  of  school 
buildings,  17.  The  schools  are  in  good  condition  and  seem 
to  be  under  excellent  management.  A  large  part  of  the  re- 
port is  devoted  to  the  High  School  and  its  new  building,  a 
full  account  of  which  has  been  published  in  this  Magazine. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — The  schools  all  seem  to  be  in  good 
working  order,  though  some  have  been  considerably  broken 
up  by  change  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  20,432,  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  attending  at 
the  time  of  the  firck  .  Large  numbers  are  therefore  unable 
to  gain  admittance.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are 
too  poorly  clad  to  attend,  while  many  more  are  trying  to 
help  earn  a  living.  Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  department  of  education  to  relieve  the  needy  among 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  very  much  ha?  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  not  been 
changed. 
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THE  task  of  tracing  correctly  the  words  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  the  Americans,^  is,  if  not  absolutely  hope- 
less, certainly  extremely  difficult,  and  to  obtain  even  a  near- 
ness to  accuracy  is  almost  impossible.  No  candid  critic  will 
expect  to  find  a  work  of  so  wide  a  scope  to  be  free  from 
errors  and  omissions.  Prof.  De  Vere  has  brought  to  the 
solution  of  his  problem  wonderful  industry  and  research ; 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  many  cases  he  speaks 
much  too  confidently. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  book — which,  by  the  way,  is 
printed  in  the  usual  handsome  style  of  its  famous  publishers 

(i)  AmericanUTM—Tke  EngHih  of  the  Ntm  Worid,    By  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  LL.D.    C  Scril>- 
ner  &  Co. 
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—is  very  readable.  It  is  both  entertaining  and  useful,  full 
of  happy  hits  and  valuable  suggestions.  By  the  use  of  the 
index  we  are  enabled  to  find  a  correct  explanation  of  a  great 
ma[ny  words  and  phrases ;  and,  in  almost  all  instances,  at 
least  a  reasonable  one. 

The  subject  involves  investigations  which  hardly  ever  ad- 
mit of  strict  demonstration :  hence  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  learned  author  of  '*  Studies  in  English "  should  have 
sometimes  been  led  into  errors.  His  explanation  of  the  say- 
ing, "  I  acknowledge  the  corn,"  sounds  plausible  enough  ; 
.  yet,  it  may  be  wrong,  after  all.  We  have  some  recollection 
of  seeing  the  words  in  some  old  play  or  other :  perhaps  they 
may  be  traced  in  Shakespeare,  where  one  can  find  every- 
thing— even  "  go  to  grass,**  and  "  spite  o'  thunder." 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  upon  seeing — in 
a  New  England  journal — a  very  severe,  and,  as  we  think, 
unfair  criticism  on  Prof.  De  Vere*s  work.  SomeKierce  Bos- 
tonian  cuts  up  the  unlucky  author  in  the  following  style  : 

Why  is  Mr.  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  an  "ex- 
hausting" work  (see  p.  4  of  Prof.  De  Vere's  book)?  Hon. 
"  John  "  Hammond  Trumbuirs  name  (p.  5)  is  James.  Not 
all  Indian  words  are  "  musical,"  by  any  means  (p.  1 1).  Sara- 
toga is,  but  Pyquag  is  not.  The  Cherokee  ana  other  Mus- 
cogee lane^uages  are,  but  the  Abenakis  and  many  of  the 
other  northern  Indian  tongues  are  not.  Try  Eliot  s  Indian 
Bible,  for  instance!  "  Lovewell's  Flight"  (p.  14)  should  be 
"Fight."  There  is  no  such  State  as  "Lmcoln"  (p.  15). 
Chicago  (p.  17)  is  most  frequently  thought  to  have  been 
named  after  a  chief  of  that  name  ;  not  from  a  Pottawatomie 
common  noun.  The  rhymes  ascribed  to  the  Dutch  laborers 
after  Duyckinck,  as  the  origin  of  Yankee  Doodle  (p.  24)  are 
mis-spelled,  as  the  endings  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
should  be  lauter  and  Tauther  respectively,  instead  of  Icnter 
and  Tanter.  What  the  Indians  sold  in  1638  at  **  Tammany, 
a  hill  north  of  Newport,"  was  not  "  A(juiduct  or  the  Isle  of 
Peace,"  but  Aquidneck  ;  and  the  same  is  not  "  now  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,"  nor  was  it  ever.  It  is  not  true  that  *'  only 
Indian  children  ever  laugh,"  (p.  32)  it  being  well  enough 
known  that  adult  Indians  are  as  jolly  together  as  other  peo- 
le  on  occasion.  To  the  Indian  phrases  become  common 
p.  36)  should  have  been  added  "  war-paint,*'  for  one*s  best 
clothes.  It  is  not  W.  H.  Dale  (p.  38),  but  Dall,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Alaska.  "Nubbin**  (p.  39)  derived  from  "no- 
thing,*' is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  colloquial  nub^  a 
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small  hard  lump.  "  F.  Olmsted,"  so  quoted  (p.  47  and  else- 
where), should  be  F.  L.  Olmsted. 

The  story  quoted  from  Mr.  Hotten's  Slang  Dictionary 
(p.  52)  is  absurd  ;  a  man  might  as  well  be  said  to  have  dress- 
ed himself  in  a  cat-skin  as  in  a  raccoon-skin.  "  La  Hentan" 
(p.  53)  should  be  La  Hontan.  To  the  meanings  attributed 
to  **  skunk"  (p.  54)  should  have  been  added  the  very  com- 
mon one,  to  beat  an  adversary  at  cards  or  other  games  so 
badly  that  he  scores  nothing  at  all.  **  Whitewash"  (not  in 
the  book)  is  used  in  the  same  way.  "Varrtiin"  (p.  55) 
should  be  "  Varmint."  The  tamarack  (p.  57)  is  not  a  laurel, 
but  a  larch.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  at  p.  59,  that  *' juice  of 
the  fruit"  (i.  e.  of  the  butternut),  "rich  in  oil,  serves  as  a 
dye  ;"  nor  are  dyes  oily.  There  is  no  such  author,  we  are 
confident,  as  Gilii  (p.  62).  The  "mummachog"  or  moramy- 
chog  (p.  67)  is  as  well  known  on  the  Connecticut  coast  as  on 
that  01  Long  Island.  "  Killy-fish  "  (p.  80)  are  known  in  many 
localities  besides  the  waters  round  Staten  Island.  "  Dutch 
Uncle"  (p.  83)  is  most  used  in  New  England,  not  to  mean 
one  whose  presence  is  undesirable,  but  in  the  phrase  "  talk 
to  him  like  a  Dutch  Uncle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  fist 
doubled  up ;"  whose  meaning  is  plain.  "  That  beats  the 
Dutch,"  for  whose  origin  Prof.  De  Vere  is  at  a  loss  (p.  83), 
finds  a  very  probable  beginning  in  the  naval  supremacy 
which  the  Dutch  were  so  well  maintaining  over  the  English 
under  Charles  II.  Pork  and  molasses  (p.  84)  is  not  a  New 
England  dish.  "Cold  slaw"  (p.  85)  is  about  as  near  to  the 
German  kohlsalat  as  to  the  Dutch  kool-slaa.  "  F.  Cooper" 
(p.  86)  should  be  J.  F.  Cooper.  "  School"  (of  fish,  p.  88)  is 
not  "  pronounced  like  shoal,"  but  just  as  if  applied  to  an  in- 
stitution for  teaching.  "  Levee  "  (p.  98),  it  should  have  been 
explained,  also  means  any  sloping  bank  used  as  a  wharf, 
whether  embanked  artificially  agamst  the  river  or  not,  as  at 
Cincinnati.  Col.  H.  Bouquet's  name  is  mis-spelled  **  Boquet" 
at  p.  1 12,  with  pains.     "  Gilmore"  (p.  1 17)  should  be  Gillmore. 

To  the  American  words  taken  from  German  should  be 
added  **  hand-book ;"  at  least  it  should  as  much  have  been 
named  as  "  stand-point."  It  is  Kriss  Krin^le,  not  Kingle 
(p.  145),  which  is  a  corruption  of  Christkindlein.  **  Hold  on" 
is  not  German  but  nautical  in  origin.  "  Truthful  James" 
was  not  "  invented  by  John  Phoenix,"  but  by  Bret  Harte. 
This  last  gentleman's  name  is  Bret,  not  Brett  (p.  162). 
"  Diggings,"  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  "  neighborhood,'* 
is  wrongly  attributed  (p.  1 70-1 71)  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  The 
divine  uses  it  as  a  participial  noun  in  the  sense  of  "  machina- 
tions." To  "  pass  m  his  checks"  (p.  195)  is  not  derived  from 
the  checks  on  a  shirt,  but  from  the  checks  used  in  faro 
banks.    The  story  about  "  talking  turkey"  is  so  told  as  to 
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lose  all  its  point,  at  p.  203.  It  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  sly 
Avhite  man  who  thus  proposed  to  divide  spoils  with  his  In- 
dian fellow-hunter :  "  Now,  either  TU  have  the  turkey  and 
you  have  the  crow,  or  you  have  the  crow  and  I  the  turkey, 
just  which  you  like."  "  Ugh,"  said  Mr.  Lo,  **  you  no  talk 
turke}^  to  me  at  all."  "  Honeyfogle"  and  "  honeyfugle" 
(p.  205)  do  not  show  the  sound  of  this  word.  It  is,"  honey- 
fuggle/'  and  it  denotes  not  mean  "  swindling  or  cheating," 
but  to  flatter  and  talk  over  a  person  into  domg  something. 
"  Buck  negro"  (p.  209)  is  simpl)^  male  ne^ro.  **  Gobble"  or 
"gobble  up,"  in  the  sense  01  "  take  captive"  (p.  210),  dates 
further  back  than  to  the  rebellion.  "  Team"  (p.  222)  was 
applied  to  a  series  of  shoemakers  working  on  the  principle  of 
a  aivision  of  labor,  long  before  the  Chinamen  came  to  North 
Adams.  Along  with  "  turn-out,"  "  lay-out"  and  "  roll-out" 
(p.  223)  should  have  been  given  "  out-fit,"  which  is  not  in 
the  book.  "  Roustabout"  (p.  225)  means  a  negro  deck-hand 
on  a  steamboat,  not  a  rough  nor  a  rowdy.  "  Bostons"  or 
**  Bostonais,"  for  white  men  ^p.  226),  can  be  traced  pretty 
directly,  we  believe,  to  the  Massachusetts  trading  voyages 
to  the  northwest  coast.  With  the  phrases  "  met  with  a 
change,"  etc.,  (p.  231),  should  have  been  given  "indulge  a 
hope"  and  "  experienced  a  change."  Besides  "  deacon  out" 
(p.  237)  shoula  have  been  mentioned  "  line  out,"  which 
means  the  same.  "  Cumings"  (p.  242)  should  be  Gumming. 
"  County  of  Berkshire"  (p.  254)  is  not  a  pleonasm  any  more 
than  "  people  of  Sui  folk"  would  be.  Both  words  are  mere 
names  in  Massachusetts.  "  Gerrymander"  (p.  255)  is  not 
explained  at  all.  It  was  the  name  printed  under  a  picture 
of  a  pretended  monster,  whose  shape  was  modified  from  the 
distorted  geography  which  Mr.  Gerry's  friends  inflicted  on 
part  of  the  State  for  the  sake  of  economizing  majorities. 
"  Michigander,"  hy  the  way,  a  word  in  the  same  range  of 
creative  thought,  is  not  in  the  book.  "Stars  and  Bars" 
(p.  258)  was  a  name  not  of  the  Union  but  of  the  Confederate 
flag  during  the  rebellion.  "  ScuUduggery"  (p.  261),  said  to 
mean  great  skill  in  the  art  of  pipe-laying,  shoula  have  been  ex- 
plained to  be  a  modification  of  the  Scottish  "  sculduddery," 
/.  £•.,  lasciviousness.  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils" 
ip.  265)  originated,  not  with  General  Harrison,  but  with 
Secretary  Marcy.  In  speaking  of  "platforms"  in  politics 
(p.  269),  the  phrase  "  spit  on  the  platform"  should  have  been 
given.  "  Paster"  is  at  least  as  usual  a  name  as  "  sticker" 
(p.  270),  for  slips  to  be  used  in  making  "  split  tickets,"  Con- 
necticut is  not  "  often  mentioned  as  the  Blue  State,'*  but 
rather  as  the  Nutmeg  State  or  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 
"  Blue  Law  State"  has  been  used,  however.  "  Continental 
damn"  (p.  276)  was  not  "applied  to  the  Continental  paper 
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money,"  any  more  than  to  any  other  worthless  thing.  Mr 
R.  G.  White's  derivation  of  it  through  "  Continental's 
dam,"  quoted  there,  is  wrong ;  the  form  is  simply  an  inten- 
sive descriptive  one,  and  is  used  also  in  the  provincial 
objurgation,  "  Go  to  Continental  grass !"  **  Bag"  in  the 
sense  of  "  capture"  (p.  284)  did  not  originate  in  the  rebel- 
lion. "  Miscegenation"  (p.  288)  did  not  originate  with  any 
renegade  southerner.  It  was  invented  as  part  of  a  tract  on 
the  subject,  which  was  got  up  in  New  York,  during  the  war, 
by  two  rather  notorious  "  Bohemians,"  and  contrived  to  be 
attributed  to  a  person  who  was  then  considered  respectable. 
These  items  nave  been  noted  in  a  rapid  perusal  of  the 
first  three  hundred  pages  of  the  book.  In  the  words  of  one 
more  Americanism  not  contained  in  it,  *'  Nuf  ced." 

The  revised  edition  of  Baskerville's  English  Grammar* 
for  Germans  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  critic  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.^  He  seems  to  be  of  the  class 
which  assumes  that  a  glance  at  a  book  and  an  indifferent 
knowledge  of  its  subject  is  all  that  is  required  to  write  a 
review. 

He  begins  with  a  display  of  cheap  scholarship  in  an  attack 
upon  the  revising  editor  because  he  has  retained  the  old 
nomenclature  of  grammar.  For  this  he  may  be  a  "  conser- 
vative," but  the  **  pedants"  are  those  who  have  endeavored 
to  palm  off  a  pseudo-scholarship  under  the  guise  of  a  pedan- 
tic nomenclature. 

If  a  real  scholar  should  write  Jln,  or  rather  the,  English 
Grammar,  we  might  forgive  him  for  changing  the  words 
that  are  the  common  property  of  grammar  in  all  tongues. 
The  greatest  grammarians  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
languages  use  as  a  rule  these  terms,  except  as  they  wish  to 
express  newly  discovered  distinctions.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  our  learned  grammarians  would  better  define 
the  old  words,  which  we  all  know,  than  by  avoiding  this 
Scylla  make  for  us  a  Charybdis  of  a  new  grammatical  lan- 
guage. We  want  facts  not  forms,  things  not  words.  There 
have  been  great  grammarians  who  have  formed  a  system  of 
grammar  and  treated  language  merely  as  a  means  to  illus- 

a  Dr.  Baskerville's  Practisches  Lehrbuch  der  Englisclien  Sprache  Gouglech  umgearbeetei  und  fur 
den  Gebraeecli  en  Ameraka  eingerichtet  von  Gustav  Fischer. 

3  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster^  October,  p.  338. 
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trate  their  system ;  but  their  weak  imitators  in  English  have 
not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  this  mistake. 

Our  Rhode  Island  critic  ventures  mention  only  of  the 
•  potential  mood,  and  calls  it  illogical.  But  by  the  logic  of 
common  sense,  why  is  it?  How  will  it  "  plague*'  a  German, 
should  not  Prof.  Fischer,  in  exhibiting  the  English  language, 
give  the  usual  and  accepted  terms,  and  would  it  not  have  been 
an  insolent  pedantry  to  have  done  otherwise,  for  which  a 
German  would  have  given  him  no  thanks?  Does  he  wish, 
instead  of  potential  to  have  subjunctive  or  conjunctive,  and 
instead  of  subjunctive  to  have  conditional?  But  if  the  critic 
knew  the  nature  of  the  German  conjunctive,  he  would  have 
known  that  this  would  have  "  plagued  "  the  Germans  worse. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  know  what  this 
grammatical  genius  has  in  store  for  the  world.  Will  he 
please  enlighten  us  ? 

The  next  stricture  directed  against  Prof.  Fischer's  system 
of  pronunciation  is  equally  notable  from  the  confusion  of 
meaning  and  facts. 

This  tyro  in  phonetics  amuses  himself  because  man  and 
men  have  no  difference  in  sound  for  German  ears,  but  he  will 
find  on  p.  86,  distinct  sounds  for  each,  by  which  a  German 
may  learn  to  distinguish  them. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  wonder  of  this  tyro  in  phonetics 
as  he  lights  upon  the  discovery  that  there  are  obscure 
sounds  in  English  which  can  be  very  nearly  represented  by 
a  single  symbol  ? 

If  he  will  amuse  himself  by  experimenting,  he  will  find 
that  most  persons  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  these 
obscure  sounds.  Let  him  begin  very  appropriately  with 
"  ignorance**  and  see  how  many  persons  can  tell  what  differ- 
ence they  make  between  the  0  and  a  in  this  word.  The  diffi- 
culty of  Germans,  which  Prof.  Fischer  has  so  wisely  met, 
is  that  they  insist  upon  giving  every  vowel  its  clear  sound, 
and  can  hardly  be  convinced  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  lan- 
guage. This  English  obscure  sound  he  represents  by  the 
German  obscure  ^  adding  that  a  very  slight  vanish  of  the 
written  letter,  should  be  heard. 

And  now  the  critic  would  go  a  good  way  to  hear  English 
pronunciation  learned  from  this  system  only,  but  if  he  had 
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added  another  hour  to  the  fine  polish  of  his  German,  he 
would  have  found  that  Baskerville's  editor  insists  that  all 
the  sounds,  given  in  his  table,  must  be  learned  from  the 
mouth  of  one  who  pronounces  well.  Of  what  system  of' 
pronouncing  a  foreign  language,  is  not  this  true  ? 

In  conclusion,  he  casts  a  slur  upon  the  claim  of  revision 
as  it  stands  on  the  title  page.  He  very  naively  says  that 
he  would  like  to  know  if  he  were  not  already  assured  about  it. 
Then  why  does  he  say  anything  about  it  ?  He  must  have 
read  the  preface  where  Prof.  F.  states  that  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  original  work  is  retained,  and  if  he  had  examined 
the  original  Baskerville,  he  would  have  looked  in  vain  for 
a  sufficient  reason  for  putting  Baskerville's  name  on  the 
title  page. 

This  critic  puzzles  us.  He  is  either  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  or  a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing.  He  either  means 
nothing,  or  if  he  means  something,  what  he  means  is  not 
true.  He  reminds  us  of  crystals  of  vivianite  which  appear 
to  be  of  a  beautiful  blue,  but  if  we  turn  them  in  the  light 
they  are  decidedly  green.  In  any  case,  the  criticism  is  un- 
worthy of  the  journal  in  which  it  stands.  D.  T.  R. 

H.  Van  Laun,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  has  translated  H.  A.  Taine's  masterly  **  History  of 
English  Literature.'^*)  It  contains  a  preface,  prepared  for 
this  translation,  by  the  Author.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  Books.  Book  I,  "  The  Source,"  has  chapters  on  the 
Saxons,  the  Normans,  and  the  New  Tongua.  Book  II, 
*'  The  Renaissance,"  has  six  chapters  on  the  Pagan  Renais- 
sance, the  Theatre,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  the  Christian 
Renaissance  and  Milton.  Book  III,  "  The  Classic  Ages"  is 
on  the  Restoration.  It  is  a  great  work  and  will  be  hailed 
by  students  of  Literature  generally.  531  closely  and  clearly 
printed  pages. 

Augustus  Lodeman,  exercising  himself  for  increasing 
the  number  of  Educational  works  on  modern  languages — 
which  already  overflow  the  book  markej: — has  prepared  a 
little  book  entitled  "  German  ConversatiourTables,"  (•)  a 
new  method  for  teaching  German  conversation  in  classes. 

(4)  and  (5)    Holt  &  Williams,  Publishers. 
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Mr.  John  Wilson  issued  his  first  "  Treatise  on  Punctua- 
tion*' in  1826.  That  was  designed  solely  for  printers.  In 
1850  his  second  edition  appeared,  greatly  enlarged,  and  de- 
signed for  letter-writers,  authors,  printers  and  proof-readers. 
In  1855  a  third  edition  was  issued,  with  improvements. 
And  now,  three  years  after  Mr.  Wilson's  death,  the  twenti- 
eth edition  (•)  appears,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  It  is 
the  most  complete  work,  on  the  subject,  now  published. 

Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby  has  prepared  "  A  Compendious 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language."(i)  He  has  made 
throughout  an  effort  to  carry  nothing  to  excess,  neither  in- 
sertion nor  omission,  but  to  write  that  "  middle  "  Grammar 
which  American  Teachers  are  expected  to  approve. 

Prof.  John  Bascom's  new  book,  "  Esthetics,  or  the 
Science  of  Beauty,*'(®)  should  not  arouse  prejudice  on 
account  of  its  title.  It  is  made  up  of  sixteen  excellent 
"  Lectures  on  Taste." 

"Japan,  in  Our  Day,"(«)  compiled  and  arranged  by  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  is  the  first  volume  of  an  "  Illustrated  Library  of 
Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure,"  to  be  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  **  Library  of  Wonders." 

"  Half  Hours  with  modern  Scientists"(i  ») — Huxley, 
Barker,  Stirling,  Cope,  Tyndall — ^is  a  neat  volume  made  up 
of  the  first  five  numbers  of  pamphlets  published  as  the 
"  University  Scientific  Series."  They  are  now  put  up  in 
substantial  binding  to  give  them  greater  permanency. 

"  Serving  our  Generation,  and  God's  Guidance  in 
Youth,"(^*)  are  two  sermons  preached  in  the  Yale  College 
Chapel,  by  President  Woolsey,  put  up  in  cloth  binding,  on 
toned  paper. 

"The  Old  Back  Room,"(i«)  by  Jennie  Harrison,  is  a 
very  tasteful  little  volume,  illustrated,  for  the  young. — 
"  August  and  Elvie"(i  ^)  is  volume  first  of  a  series,  by  Jacob 

(6),  (f )  and  (8)    Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Publishers.        (9)  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
(10)  and  (11)  Cbas.  C  Cbatiicld  &  Co.,  Publishers.       (xa)  and  (13)    Dodd  &  Mead,  Publishers. 
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Abbott.     It  IS  a  pretty  little  book,  intended  to  entertain 
and  instruct  the  young. 

"First  Help  in  Accidents  and  in  Sickness" (i*)  i^a 
very  useful  g^ide  in  the  absence,  or  before  the  arrival  of 
professional  assistance.  It  is  published  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  high  medical  authorities. 


» •  •  ■  » 
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IN  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Anthropological  Soci- 
ety, the  greatest  of  living  Anthropologists,  Prof.  Vir- 
cliow  of  Berlin,  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against  Darwinism. 
The  transformation  of  species,  according  to  this  great 
scholar,  is  yet  an  open  question.  Darwin's  theory,  he  says, 
offers  nothing  more  than  a  mere  possibility  to  solve  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena  of  natural  life.  Arguments  based  on  real 
facts  are  absolutely  wanting.  Not  even  the  transition  oT 
one  race  into  another  has  been  proved. 

The  officers  of  the  French  army  in  Paris  have  formed  a 
society  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the.  German  lan- 
guage, and  translating  German  military  works  into  French. 
They  publish  a  monthly  journal,  the  last  number  of  which 
reports  that  they  have  organized  semi-weekly  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  in  the  German  language.  The 
"  Sitc/e/'  a  leading  Paris  paper,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
officers  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  the  German  language 
requires  "  earnest,  hard,  and  persevering  study."  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  study  cannot  be  so  very 
hard  for  the  French  sons  of  Mars,  seeing  that  they  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  most  thorough  preparation  during 
their  long  "  leisure'*  in  German  prisons. 

Years  ago  in  our  school-boy  days,  the  Capitals  of  Geor- 
gia and  Louisiana  were  respectively  Milledgeville  and 
Baton   Rouge;    and  according  to  Warren's  Geographies, 


(14)  Alexander  Moore,  Publisher. 
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edition  of  1871,  they  are  such  still.  The  same  authority 
g^ves  us  Wheeling  as  the  Capital  of  West  Virginia.  Most 
people,  however,  think  that  for  Milledgeville,  we  should  read 
Atlanta,  for  Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans,  and  for  Wheeling, 
Charleston.  Why  don't  book-makers  keep  up  to  the  times  ? 
The  Capital  of  Montana  Territory  as  given  in  all  the 
geographies  we  have  seen,  is  Virginia  City.  In  the  author- 
ized edition  of  the  Post  Office  directory,  it  is  represented  as 
Helena.     Which  is  right  ? 

New  questions  for  examination-day : — "  How  many  is 
five  ?    And  why  ?" 

"  Is  it,  Or  is  it  not?    And  how  ?" 

"Salt"  is  the  subject  of  the  school-boy's  latest  composi- 
tion :  "  The  salt  is  a  spice  which  spoils  the  potatoes  if  you 
forget  to  put  it  on." 

Russia  is  making  up  for  lost  time  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  recently  organized  fifteen  thousand  public 
schools. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  book  printed  on  this  continent 
was  by  Combeyer,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1544. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  the  historian,  has  decided  to 
come  to  this  country  next  Autumn. 

The  greater  the  difficulty  the  more  glory  in  surmounting 
it.  Skilful  pilots  gain  their  reputation  from  storms  and 
tempests. 

McLouGHTJN  Bros,  are  to  reprint,  in  fac-^imtle,  the  Lon- 
don "  Popular  Edition"  of  Dickens,  now  selling  in  England 
by  the  hundre'd  thousand,  which  they  will  sell  for  ten  cents. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,,  as  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  is  :  States  and 
Territories,  38,923,210;  white,  33,589,857;  colored,  4,886,- 
387  ;  Chinese,  63,254;  Indians,  383,712  ;  Indians  out  of  tribal 
relations,- 25,73 1  )  Indians  on  reservations  and  at  agencies, 
963,662. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  education  is  almost  the  last 
thing  thought  of  in  the  countries  of  South  America.     Yet 
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provision  for  teaching  the  young  has  ot  late  been  carried 
even  to  the  compulsory  form.  The  Assembly  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  passed  a  law  making  it  obligatory 
on  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
This  applies  to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  The  school  may  be  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  but  to  one  or  the  other  all  must  go.  Child- 
ren, whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  decent  cloth- 
ing, are  to  be  clad  at  the  cost  of  the  Provincial  Treasury. 
Such  legislation  as  this,  coupled  with  the  good  news  from 
the  country  districts  wherein  the  new  Slave  Act  has  gone 
into  effect,  gives  cheering  hopes  for  the  future  of  Brazil, 

The  "  Necrology  of  Eminent  Teachers,"  expected  for 
this  month,  has  not  arrived  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
Perhaps  the  eminent  writer  of  "  Necrology  "  may  require  to 
have  his  name  added  to  the  list  of  eminent  departed  for 
1871. 


♦  •  ♦  •  » 


SCHOOL  AND    COLLEGE   CATALOGUES. 


TV/r UCH  nonsense  appears  in  College  Catalogues.  The  Catalogue 
of  Rutgers  College  for  1871-72,  is  so  exceptionally  good  that 
we  take  occasion  to  make  special  mention  of  it.  Its  external  appear- 
ance is  in  its  favor.  If  is  on  good  thick  paper,  printed  in  clear  type, 
and  so  subdivided  and  marked  as  to  tell  its  story  plainly.  It  gives 
evidence  of  the  steady  progress  which  the  friends  of  that  college 
have  marked  with  so  much  satisfaction.  Its  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
main  seems  made  up  of  good  live  men.  Its  faculty  with  President 
Campbell  at  its  head,  still  comprises  the  names  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  rapid  growth  and  real  progress  which  have  marked 
the  institution  during  the  past  decade.  The  catalogue  of  students 
includes  one  hundred  and  ninety  names,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
lower  over  the  upper  classes. 

Wfiether^  unlimited  increase  is  desirable  in  the  number  gathered 
in  an  institution  of  the  grade  of  our  American  Colleges  may  well  be 
held  to  be  an  open  question.  Two  hundred  students  arrang-ed  in  four 
classes,  and  subdivided  into  convenient  sections,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  manageable  mass  of  youthful  humanity,  to  increase  which 
may  involve  most  decided  disadvantages.  Personal  contact  of  pro- 
fessor and  student,  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  a  better  opportunity  for  severe  educational  drill  so  neces- 
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sary  to  students  at  that  age,  are  advantages  not  to  be  thrown  away  for 
pride  of  numbers.  An  American  College  to  fill  its  position  profita- 
bly must  set  itself  to  give  mutual  discipline,  to  teach  methods  and 
habits  of  study,  as  well  as  to  communicate  knowledge.  The  opening 
of  foreign  Universities  by  parading  profound  lectures  on  history  or 
linguistics,  or  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  to  classes  of  helpless 
half-trained  lads  fresh  from  grammar  schools,  or  district  schools,  is 
not  complimentary  to  American  sagacity.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  old  college  has  no  such  absurd  notions,  but  strives  to  do  good 
honest  work,  without  pretentious  boasts,  and  the  parent  who  wants 
his  son  well  trained  for  a  future  professional  career,  or  for  the  practi- 
cal realities  of  life,  will  do  well  to  look  at  its  curriculum. 

The  catalogue  before  us  gives  full  information  concerning  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  different  departments,  and  concerning  the 
entire  operations  of  the  college.  The  Alumni  Association  has  elected 
for  its  President  Judge  Larramore  of  New  York.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  is  presided  over  by  President  Campbell. 

Under  Necrology  we  see  noted  the  deaths  of  Rev.  John  Man  ley  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  Rev.  J.  V.  N.  Schenck  of  Pompton,  the  young 
and  brilliant  Major  Herbert  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Col.  Burr  Porter, 
whose  gallant  services  in  three  wars  have  given  to  his  memory  a 
flavor  of  Knight-errantry.  He  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  in  the 
Turkish  army,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  "  bashaw"  and  covered  with 
decorations  for  his  gallantry.  Then  he  served  with  distinction  in  our 
civil  war,  on  (Jen.  Fremont's  Staff,  and  as  Colonel  of  a  Massachusetts 
regiment.  Finally  he  closed  his  career  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
in  a  skirmish  fought  on  December  lo,  1870,  waving  his  sword  over  his 
head,  and,  shouting,  "  I  will  show  you  how  we  fight  in  America,"  he 
galloped  into  the  conflict  and  received  a  bullet  in  hid  breast. 

BowDOiN  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  LL.D., 
President.  Ofiicers  of  instruction  and  government,  eighteen.  Num- 
ber of  students,  195;  of  these  67  belong  to  the  Medical  School, 
and  II  to  the  Science  Class.  The  library  has  32,588  volumes.  The 
Cabinets  of  Mineralogy,  Geology  and  Conchology  are  extensive  and 
very  valuable.  The  Medical  library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  containing  about  3,550  volumes. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
President.  Officers  of  instruction  and  government,  ninety-three. 
Number  of  students  in  the  College,  608.  Divinity,  Law,  Scientific 
and  other  students,  553.  Persons  attending  University  Lectures,  155. 
The  various  libraries  contain  187,000  volumes. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman  Brown, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President.  Faculty,  twelve.  Number  of  Students 
164.  The  Cabinets  are  very  rich.  The  College  and  Society  libraries 
contain  12,000  volumes. 
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University  of  Buffalo  (Medical  Department),  New  York,  Julius 
F.  Miner.  Dean.    Faculty,  eleven.    Students,  112. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D.» 
President.  The  resident  Faculty  comprises  thirty-two  Professors, 
who  are  assisted  by  several  special  Instructors.  The  non-resident 
Faculty  consists  of  seven  Professors.  The  general  University  Faculty 
is  divided  into  nine  special  Faculties,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  Col- 
lege. The  Register  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  University,  fol- 
lowed by  President  White's  Address  on  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Education,  before  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Since 
its  opening  in  1868,  the  University  has  received  from  individuals,  gifts 
amounting  to  nearly  $300,000.  The  Museums  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  full  and  exceedingly  valuable.  The  library  contains  7,000  volumes, 
to  which  the  students  have  free  access.    Number  of  students,  609, 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.,  L.  H.  Hammond,  A.M., 
President.  Faculty,  six.  Students,  136.  Classical  Department,  36, 
Scientific  Department,  81.    Commercial,  21. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Rev.  G.  M.  Max- 
well, D.  D.,  President.  Faculty,  five.  Students,  33.  The  library 
contains  about  12,000  volumes. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio.  The  Faculty  of  Theology  num- 
bers six.  Right  Rev.  Chas.  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  f  resi- 
dent. Students,  15.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.M.,  President  of  the  College 
Faculty,  which  numbers  six  and  has  45  students.  John  Ogden,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Kenyon  Grammar  School,  which  has  six  Instructors 
and  47  pupils. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Jas.  B.  Angell,  LL.  D., 
President.  Officers  of  Instruction,  thirty-seven.  Students  in  the 
Department  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  488 ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  307  ;  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  315.  Total  number  of 
students  in  the  University,  1,110. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana,  111.,  John  M.  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  President.  Officers  and  Instructors,  sixteen.  Assistants  in 
farm,  garden  and  shop,  four.  Number  of  students,  277.  The  library 
contains  5,000  volumes,  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  has  been 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  its  increase.  The  lands  occupied 
by  the  University,  embrace  about  623  acres. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  W.  G.  Eliot,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent. Officers  of  government  and  instruction,  twerity-eight.  Num- 
ber of  students,  747.  In  March  last  the  University  received  two 
munificent  gifts— one  from  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.  (President  of  the  Mis- 
souri Iron  Mountain  Railroad  Company),  of  $40,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Professorship  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy — the  other  from 
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Hon.  Hudson  E.  Bridg^e  (President  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railrbad 
Company),  of  8 1 30*000.  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  the  Polytechnic 
Building,  $15,000  for  proyiding  it  with  furniture  and  apparatus,  and 
$100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Chancellorship  of  Washington 
University,  and  for  a  Scientific  Library. 

Hannibal  College,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  J.  F.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Presi- 
dent.   Miss  Jennie  Walters,  Principal.    Faculty,  four.    Students,  89. 

American  Education  Society.  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report.  The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  aid  pious  young  men  for  the  Gospel 
Ministry.  Last  year  it  aided  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students — 
201  in  Theological  Seminaries,  and  1 52  iii  Colleges.  The  receipts  ot 
the  Society  during  the  past  year,  were  $3i»976,  (Donations  $21,624, 
Legacies  $1,300.) 

East  Tennessee  University,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Rev.  Thos.  Wm. 
Humes,  S.T.D.,  President.     Faculty,  ten.    Students,  115. 

Central  New  York  Conference  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Rev.  Winfield  S.  Smyth,  M.A.,  Principal,  Faculty,  fifteen.  Students, 
555.    Gentlemen,  329;  ladies,  226. 

Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y  ,  Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  D.D.,  Acting 
President.     Faculty,  five.    Students,  56. 

Troy  Female  Seminary,  New  York,  John  H.  Willard  and  Mrs  J. 
H.  Willard,  Principals.  Teachers,  twenty-three.  Pupils,  272.  The 
Catalogue  contains  Appendix  giving  Mrs.  Emma^  Willard's  plan  ot 
Female  Education,  as  published  in  181 8. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Fisk, 
A.M.,  Principal.    Faculty,  thirteen.    Pupils,  384. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  John  H.  Raymond,  LL.D., 
President.  Officers  of  instruction  and  government,  thirty- seven.' 
Number  of  students,  381.  This  Catalogue  is  illustrated  with  fine  cuts 
of  the  various  buildings  of  the  College. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Miss 
Helen  M.  French,  Principal,  has  a  corps  of  twenty-nine  teachers. 
Number  of  pupils,  276. 

Oak  Hill  Ladies'  Seminary,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  Mrs.  S.  E.  W. 
Atwater,  Principal,  has  five  teachers,  and  72  pupils. 

Hartford  Public  High  School,  Conn.,  Samuel  M.  Capron,  A.M., 
PrincipaL  Number  of  teachers,  thirteen.  This  is  a  handsome  Cata- 
logue, and  gives  a  history  of  the  school  from  its  foundation. 

BP"  School  and  College  Officers  are  requested  to  send  to  the 
Editor  their  Catalogues  as  soon  as  published. 
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PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs.    X::stlll     A,    Oo.y    of 

Mansfield,  Ohio.,  have  a  superb  stcel-plate  engrav- 
ing, size  38  in.  x  38,  of  "  Washington  Irving  and 
his  Friends."  Tne  work  is  copied  from  portraits 
painted  from  life,  and  embraces  Irving,  Sim^ 
Cooper,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Prescott,  Halleck, 
Holmes^  Paulding,  Emerson,  Kennedy,  Tucker- 
man,  \yillis.  Hawthorn  and  JBaucrofL  This  pic- 
ture is  intrinsically  valuable,  because  it  represents 
men  of  whom  all  Americans  may  well  be  proud. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  quite  l>eyond  criticism. 
Every  public  and  private  library  should  have  a 
copy.  Opportunities  for  obtaining  this  picture 
are  now  becomine  precious,  as  the  original  plate 
has  become  worthless,  and  only  a  limited  number 
of  Proof  Copies  now  remain.  These  are  owned 
by  Messrs.  Estill  &  Co.,  and  will  be  sold  at  a 
iai^  discount  from  the  original  price. 


■  Ttie  A.rt  of  TeacliinBc 
Holiool  s  By  J.  R.  Sypher,  is  the  title  ofa. 
new  work  on  an  ever  interesting  subject,  by  one 
well  (qualified  by  many  years  of  earnest  efiiective 
^vork  m  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  whollv  new  and  original  treatment  of  the 
public  school  question  will  not  fail  to  invest  the 
work  ¥rith  unusual  interest,  and  to  invoke  a 
spirited  discussion  of  the  author's  views,  as  well 
as  to  arouse  school  authorities,  teachers  and  pat- 
rons to  an  investigation  of  the  ciiaracter  and  scope 
of  public  school  education. 

Mr.  Sypher  condemns,  without  reserve,  the 
abuses  of  the  present  system  of  education,  the 
misuse  of  time,  the  waste  of  the  people's  money, 
(he  rapaciousness  of  book  makers,  and  the  false 
theories  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  su^;- 
gests  practical  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  evils 
pointed  out. 

The  book  is  altogether  new  in  its  theories,  and 
is  unlike  any  and  all  of  the  so-called  "Manuals," 
"Aids,"  "  Helps,'*  "  Guides,"  etc,  which  are 
merely  so  many  reprints  of  old  methods.  This 
work  condemns  all  artificial  methods,  demands 
practical  education  for  practical  people,  and  insists 
tliat  speculative  education  shall  be  reserved  for 
contemplative  men  with  leisure  and  desire  to  study, 
solely  for  purposes  of  curiosity  or  culture.  The 
public  want  demands  precisely  such  a  book,  and 
an  examination  of  its  paces  will  convince  all,  that 
the  publishers  have  wisely  chosen  their  author. 

It  is  now  ready,  and  orders  will  receive  prompt 
attention,  by  tlic  publishers,  J.  M.-- Stoddard  & 
Co.,  734  Sausom  St,  Philadelphia,     Price  ^1.50. 


I»eiininnsli.ip  In.  tlie  "Wnsli- 
IngftOYl  fejoliools.  We  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  A  nmud  Report  of  Hon.  J.  Os- 
mond WiUony  Sup.  Public  Schools  0/  Wash- 
inf[ton^  D.C.j  dated  Nov.  14th,  1871. 

It  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  illustrates 
quite  completeljr  the  growing  excellence  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  in  vogue  in  the  Wash- 
ington schools.  Superintendent  Wilson  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  educators  in  the  country  and 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  skill  and  zeal  which 
he  puts  into  his  work.  An  interesting  feature  of 
his  report  is  his  remarks  on  the  different  studies  / 
pursued,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  used. 
We  note  particularly  what  he  says  of  penman- 
ship, and  ^uote  the  following  from  his  report : 

"  The  Spencerian  System  of  Penmanshift  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  six  years  ago,  and  its  intro- 


dsction  was  the  commencement  and  the  sole  cause 
of  a  new  and  a  better  era  of  teaching  the  art  of 
writing. 

"  Teachers,  at  first  favorably  prepossessed  by 
the  grace  and  beauty  seen  in  ail  its  forms,  sosn 
discovered  that  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
penmanship  is  susceptible  of  a  full  and  definite 
analysis  ;  tliat  its  elements,  taken  separately,  are 
so  simple  that  a  child  can  comprehend  them,  and 
that  they  can  be  arranged,  taught,  and  combined 
gradually  and  progressively,  until  a  hand-writiiw 
as  perfect  as  the  models  in  the  text-book  rewars 
the  eflbrts  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

"  The^  learned  from  this  system  that  teaching 
or  leaniing  to  write  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  me- 
chanical process ;  that  there  must  be  tliought  as 
well  as  motion  ;  that  the  prototype  of  every  letter 
and  every  line,  its  exact  form  and  proportions, 
must  be  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
that  it  can  be  described  in  precise  and  intelligible 
language  before  the  hand  attempts  to  execute. 
Where  penmanship  is  taught  in  this  manner  suc- 
cess becomes  a  mathematical  certainty.  I  liave 
seen  tlie  copy-books  of  entire  schools  filled  up 
with  faultless  penmanship,  not  a  single  one  that 
was  not  superior  to  the  best  that  waR  produced 
before  the  introduction  of  this  s^rstem  ;  and  an 
oral  examination  upon  the  subject  in  such  schools 
will  interest  as  much  as  any  exercise  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  examination  day.'' 
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A.  M!u.slca.l  Treat.  Peters* 
Musical  Monthly  for  January,  is  in  a^  new  dress. 
It  is  printed  on  thicker  paper,  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  its  many  predecessors.  The 
selections  are  evidently  made  with  great  care,  and 
it  is  really  wonderful  how  few  poor  pieces  appear 
among  the  hundreds  that  are  given.  Volume  IX. 
commences  with  the  January  number.  Price  30 
cents :  or  $3  per  year.  The  publisher  ofieis  mx 
back  numbers  for  $1,  and  we  advise  all  our  Musi- 
cal readers  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  Ad- 
dress, J.  L.  Peters,  599  Broadway,  New  Vork. 


Tlie  lL.ittle  I>iaclem  %  or,  Lit- 
tle Songs  for  Little  Singers,  is  intended  for  Prim- 
ary Schools.  It  is  divested  of  all  material  which 
is  required  snly  in  advanced  schools.  Its  cheap- 
ness will  facilitate  its  general  use,  and  save  the 
time  usually  consumed  in  memorizing  words  in 
the  absence  of  books. 

It  is  illustrated,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
and  bound  in  stout  manilla.  73  pages.  Speci- 
MBN.s  Mailed  fok  25  crs.  Address  J.  W. 
SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.  Publishers,  14 
Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Mir.  Mlartin  X.arlclii  is  about 
to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  been 
seeking  a  collection  of  readings  of  unrivalled 
merit.  For  some  years  he  iias  been  making  a 
most  careful  selection  of  all  the  very  best  pieces 
in  the  English  language.  He  has  observed  that 
certain  good  old  favorites  are  always  in  demand. 
Hitherto  these  have  been  secured  only  bj  a  par^ 
chase  of  several  books.  He  has  brought  these 
together  for  one  volume,  and  to  them  he  has 
added  many  not  before  published  in  such  form. 
All  the  pieces  are  of  the  verj*  first  class.  The 
name  of  his  book  is  to  be  "  Rival  Coli.bction 
OF  Readincs,"  for  Private,  Public  aud  Sdiool 
Use.    It  will  be  duly  announced. 


AISriSrOUNCEMlENT. 


Messrs.  WILSOIT,  HINKLE  &  00,,  have  just  published ; 

THE  I»A.TUSEI1»S  3MC A.P<rXJA.IL«,  by  John  Williams,  A.  M.  Embracing  clari- 
fied examples  in  nearly  every  variety  of  English  construction.  Designed  for  schools,  and  for  the  use  of 
private  students..  lamo.,  064  pp.  Rgiailpric*^  $i«oo;  Introduction  ^ic«^  60c.;  Single  t^tcimen  copyt 
by  man,  for  examination,  75c 

▲U90 : 

I»riVEO»©  GXJII>E  TO  C0M:I»0SITI0]V.  (AVw  EdUum,  in  su^rior 
doik  binding.)    By  T.  S.  Pined,  A.M.»  M.D. 

This  work  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  and  private  schools  in  teaching  pupils  to  write  the 
English  Ungua||;e  correctly.  It  contains  over  350  carefully  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simple&t 
sentences,  and  instructing  in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  full  instruction 
on  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  etc  i2mo.  16a />.  Retail  ptiet,  65c.;  Iniroebiction 
frict*  epf»  ;  Sitiglo  apeeimen  copj^t  by  mail,  for  exaroinatiou,  50c. 


M 


Hneo's  Gxdde  to  Gomxrasition  includes,  in  a  verv  small  compass,  the  essential  principles  of 
composition.  The  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  the  formation  of  sentences, 
the  different  kinds  of  composition,  tne  use  of  figurative  language  and  the  treatment  of  themes,  are  all  treat- 
ed of  in  a  concise  and  practical  manner.  Models  are  given  illustrating  every  important  principle,  and 
numerous  exercises  afford  the  pupil  the  necessary  practice.  The  plan  of  the  entire  work  is  to  combine  in- 
■traction  with  practice."— E.  £.  WHITE,  former  State  Superintendent  ^  Oki^, 


Teaohers  and  School  OAoers  are  invited  to  send  for  the  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
ike  Eclectic  Series^  which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application.    The  following  will  be  sent  gratis : 

Specimen  paeea  of  the  BOIjBOTIO   QEOGBAPHIBB.     (Recently  adopted  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  AVw  York  City.) 

Specimen  pasres  of  PhiUipa'  Day-School  Singer. 

Specimen  paspes  of  Ijeigh's  Phonetic  Primer  and  Primary  Header* 

Address 

WILSON,     HINKLE     &     CO., 

137  MTalnat  St.,  Cincinnati.  2)8  Bond  St.,  New  Torlk 


The  American    Educational    Monthly. 

Vol.  XS^9  187a.— 83«00  per  JLnn.    (Sinffle  oopies  90  ots. 

Thz  Monthly  is  an  independent  Magazine,  designed  to  be  : 

1.  A  &ithfai  record  of  educational  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medinm  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instmction  and 

school  management 

3.  An  adTOcate  of  free  public  education,  unrestricted  by  sectarian  bar. 

4l  An  advocate  of  a  wider  and.  more  efficient  course  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, a  higher  order  of  school  books,  and  all  measures  calculated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  quavery  in  school  books  and  school  super- 
Tision  wiU  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Momthlt. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety,  is 
earnestly  invited. 

Original  articles  on  ^xt  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  xzhtn  used. 


»  •  ♦  •  ♦■ 


$2.00.  A  Library  for  Educators.  $2.00. 

Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

For  1864,  1863,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1671. 

Thzsb  volumes,  will  average  yZve  hundred  pages  each  of  interesting  and  usefiil 
matter,  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  iibportance.  The  wide 
range  of  subjects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  "  Table  of  Contents'*  of  any  one  of  the 
Tolumes.    This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for,  with  stamp. 

Price,  In  ipood  cloth  blndlnf^,  by  Bxprets,  each $  3.00 

TUK  K38T1RIC  SKT,  KIGUT  VOLVMSS 15.00 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  Publisliers, 

1^  Band  8t.^  New  Torh. 


The  People's 

m. 


BDWiKD  E  BALE. 
npHEnngiof  "OU>  AND  NBW"l>«;il« 

Ihin  that  Mlempied  by  Bry  olher  lilerj 


.    The  pi 


to  publiih  >  jaumil  br  the  People,  iMck  ikall 
iHifrtH,  itt  tomt  w^r,  rvrry  Humitr  of  an  mUl- 
Ikttnt/'mify ;  bm  they  do  not  Kop  with  tlie  eotir- 
uiniMPt  of  their  nuAtn.  They  Uta  propoK  the 
ditcuuioD,  at  ihe  hindi  of  the  iblesi  lathon,  of  Ihe 
grvteu  qaution  of  polilici.  Rligion,  godal  orinl. 


aBEAT  ATTRACTIONS  for.  1872, 


1    NEW  SERIAL,  entitled, 

^  of  One  I17  Half  a  Dozen  of  Uie  Oth«r, 

wiilten  jointly  by  Un.  Srovs,  Mi.  Lorihc  Miu 
HAtB,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mn.  Whitmbv.  »i.d  Mt. 
Hali,  sminaHH  id  tba  Diunber  far  DKcnbn, 
i8;i,  and  inl]  be  continued  ihroagh  ilie  lint-hAlf 
of  ■■jJ. 

GREAT  OFFERS  I 

Niw  SnbKriben  for  iSfi  will  lecelve,  fKSS, 
Ihe  Oct.,  No*.,  and  Dec  nnmben  of  1S71,    Al», 

"The  ChristTnaa  JJocket," 

a  Holiday  Gift  Booh,  conUinint  Stories,  Foenii, 
and  other  papen,  by  our  inDSt  distinguiihed  con< 

TeruK, -(Payable  in  sdunce.)  $4  perinnnm  ; 
S3  for  six  months ;  single  numbei*,  SS  Ota. 
(niiiled.  post-paid). 

GREAT  OFFKR8. 

'  AU  new  Subniben  will  reaive  Ihe  Ian  Ihree 
Humbert  of  1R71,  sod  "THE  CHRISTMAS 
LOCKET,"  a  Holiday  Gift-Book,  tub*. 


"Wall   Slates! 


irine  Standiuil  Sisea,  Ready  maile, 

KRFEGT  SlAn  SURFACE,  IH  HEATUH  HIAMEl 

^-VK  S/2E  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
The;  are  bo  framed  Hist  thej  aie  &w  Lj 
ibritik  or  swell  wiCboot  poa^bOI^  of  spirting 
otwupiug. 


I 

The  utility  of  the  Bkckboard  is  lieymd  ' 
'JscnssioQ.  It  is  an  admitted  neceamt; 
'hercTOT  leaching  Is  to  be  done.     Tha  dii- 

.CHOOl,  TEiCHEI,     Sn?;TIAT-3CHaOL    TEACHM, 

jectubeb  c'l  Scienf  e,  Knd  Pbofkhbob  in  col^ 

e"e,  each  Ima  ccmBtaot  need  of  it 
It  being  indispeosabla,   the  queertion  is, 

STiat  blackboard  is  h^^l}    The  verdict  of 

ioient^B  and  toatitnony  of  teachers  agree  on 
"O  £ure]ta>     This  e-u&ce  is  iucamiianblj 

:na  iirsi.  The  most  costly  natural  ststea  &i 
nt  eqiul  it.  It  U  iiucr  and  hntdoF  and 
:ackcr  than  slate.  It  is  also  smoother,  and 
ct  it  never  becomes  gTazed,  and  loorka  upon 

-  oro  porfoctly  legible  ftom  any  direction. 
The  portable  Eareta  Ekta  is  uurivallei 
i  ia  light,  eajily  and  aafoiy  hindied,  lets 

.^ible  than  tdato  to  breaks  and  Eciatrhn, 
I  ore    conveoieiit    to    use,   much    cl.&iper, 

iQsIdei  beiBg  Eoiely  traoaporlabla.  The 
'.^ace,  tho'.:gh  hard  as  flliit,  never  chocte 
r  separates  fcora  the  wood.  This  elasticilj 
t  t:ie  EVllV.KA  SLA  TK  is  ono  of  its  pocn- 

xir  cziA  most  valuable  ptopor  Jcs. 

List  of  sizes  aad  pricM,  with  illiutiuted 
iciscTiption  of  uunmond'E  Blackboard  Support 
lad  Eeadall'E  Eladbocd  Eastl,  seat 'en 
■nplication. 

J.  W.  Schcrmerliom  <St  Co., 

rlKnonwtitrGn,  14  Hand  St..   X«vr  T«h. 


Oficc  of  Ilie  District  <Joni 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS 


4>r 


Worcester's  Comprehensiye  and  Primary 


Wb  take  pleasoire  In  informinic  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education 
fenerallj.  that  we  have  jnat  pab'.iahed  the  aboTe. 

Beafdea  the  iUnstratinns,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  booka.  and  we 
believe  the  aame  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dicti(>nary  for  the 
Be]|CK»]-room  or  family  ...,,, 

SracTAL  TBiuf8  wfll  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  deaire  to  see  their  scholais 
gpmnUy  aappUed  with  a  good  Dlctlouuy.   CoiuuEsr ondbkcb  is  soucitbd. 

ALSO: 


Walton's  Hannal  of  Arithmetic, 

00N8I8TINO  or 

Dictation  Exercises,  Bints  on  Methods  of 
Teschlng.  etc.  This  book  is  designed  es- 
peeimlly  for  Teachers,  and  we  trust  will 
pTova  an  invaluable  aid.  Mailed  on  receipt 
of  SOcenta. 


The  Fraaklin  Fifth  Reader. 

By  Qko.  B.  Hillarp. 

This  book  contains  very  choice  aelectiona 
for  Reading,  and  can  be  ased  in  conoection 
with  Mr  Hitlard's  New  Series  or  not.  The 
selectiona  are  somewhat  easier  than  the  Fifih 
Reader  of  the  Series,  and  ihe  book  is  beanti- 
ftilly  lUostEated.  Just  adopted  by  the  Boston 
schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States. 

Baaed  or  Sea-vy'a  GbodrlcH. 

This  bonk  contnins  337  pages,  with  the  Declaration  or  iKniPEKDEKOs.  Conrtitution,  ete., 
•nd  is  anitably  illnKtrated  with  Maps  and  (  nts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to 
remler  the  work  eapecially  desirable  aa  a  Class  Book.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School 
officers  is  invited  to  the  f(dlowing  particnlan : 


I.    Its  aimpliolty  of  atatemant  and  Jiidioioiianeaa  in  the  selection  of  Hacts* 
U.    Ita  aoouraoy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  etc. 
Its  fireedom  team  oompMratively  nseleas  dates. 


■»  ♦  *■ 


WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES. 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  via. : 

X.     A  Fiotorlal  Primary  Arithmetio.    (Nonnal  edition.) 
XI.     An  Intelleotnal  Arithmetio.     (Normal  edition.)  ^ 

X.     The  niustratlTe  Fractioal  Arithmetio. 

For  tliose  who  desire  to  pornie  the  subject  further,  "Walton^s  "Written  Arithmetio  presents  a 
rtat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  Terms  will  be  made  for  introduction. 

George  F.  Phelps,  Age7tty 

Care  of  J.    IT.  SCHEBMEBHOMN  <e   CO., 

14r  Sond  &U,  Nei^  ITorlc. 


Address 


PEOSPEOTUS    FOB    1879 -FIFTH    YEAR. 
A  Representative  and  Champioa  of  Americaa  Art. 


11®  Mitel 

An  Illustrated  Uonthly  Journal 

CLAIMED  TO  BE  THE  HAND- 

SOMEST PAPEB  IN     THE     n'ORLD. 

THB  AI>DINB<  while  iuued  wilh  all  the  rtguUrily.  hu  none  of  Ihe  ttinponrr  gr  limit,  in- 
Itteit  chancteriilic  of  ordinary  periodinli-  It  ii  in  eleginl  nuallan^  of  puie.  light,  ind  gnfzU 
litenilure,  and  a  coLledion  of  pIcnirM.  Ihe  rareit  ipednwiu  of  anbtic  iliill,  in  blirk  and  white  AmuHdi 
CMh  iiicneding  niiirber  aflbiJi  1  fi^ih  pleaiure  lo  it>  friendi,  the  real  ralue  and  beautv  oF  THE  AL- 
DUra  will  be  ninu  appieciiied  aFtFr  il  hu  been  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  While  oilier  pubHca- 
lioninuy  claim  •iiJ«io;cheapD»>»  compared  wilh  riTaliofi  wmilar  dau,  THB  AIjDINBiaM 

NEW  FEATURE  FOR   1872. 


Wh   Hait,  F,  O.  C.  DaaLBY.  R.  E.  Picu«r. 

Wh.  Biabd.  Vicrvi  Nuhlio.  Fiakk  BaAao, 

GnoiiGi  Skii«v,  Wm.  H   Wilcoi.  Paul  Dixon, 

Ai<c  WiLi,  JjtHES  H.  Bbaid,  J.  Hawu 

These  fHcturefi'  are  beipi  le-prodnced,  without  regard  to  eKpanae,  b;  the  rerr  b«tl  enfrairen  in  the 
the  deletniinaIi«[Df°the'publisheii  iliat  THE)  AirDl!N&''^d'llbe  a  HKceMful  vmdica'i^"af  ^Wi^ 

Iiitararr  Depftrtmenl.— When  u  much  aiieniioD  i<  paid  to  the  illiutration  and  eetupofiba 
work,  (00  mndl  dependence  on  aptctraieii  may  leiv  nalurally  be  feared.  To  anlicijjale  iiuch  miij-ivimi. 
ili>anliriieces~.arvtoUate.  ihaiitie  editorial  maKageineat  ofTHIl  A.l,DIME)  haa  been  inirusied  to 
Mx.RICHAKD  HBNRV  STODDARD,  who  hu  received  auurance  of  auiaunce  from  a  ho« of  ibi 

THE    VOLUME    FOR    1872 

Tlie  Chriiima)  number,  for  1B7].  will  be  a  (picnili'l  volume  in  iiHlf.  caalaininji  ftfiv  anEra*ingi,  (looria 

A  CHROMO  TO   EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 

KrchaHd  and  re-produced,  at  gwat  evpente.  the  beautiful  til  painimg  by  Shi»,  cntiried  *'  Daub  NATnri't 
■tool.."  The  chromo  is  11  ri  it  inches,  and  ia  an  eaaci  fac-iimile,  in  me  and  appearance,  of  ilie  ongtDil 
piciure  No  American  chmniD.  »l>i(h  will  at  all  compire  wiih  it,  hat  bean  publiahed  for  the  price  aiked 
for  THE  AIiDlNIi  and  il  logelher.  It  will  be  delivered  free,  wilh  the  JaniUiy  number,  10  ewij  mb- 
acriLv  who  payi  for  one  year  in  advance,  direclly  or  in  a  club. 

TERMS   FOR    IS72: 


AnypiMOB  wiabinslo  acl,  psinianeaily.  ai  ourngeiil,  will  apply.  (oW  n/triKa,  eneloiingji  foroniiL 

JAMES  SDTTON  4  CO,,  PnbUshers, 

»3  Ubertf  St.,  \cw  Tsrk. 


ntiCROSoopxrs.      - 

Price  List,  llhutrited,  Bant  to  any  addrew. 

Siiperl)  Holiday  Fieseni 

31AGIC   loAJVTEHNS, 

OoltMd  Photoeniphio  Vtewi  on  Qlus, 

BcflpsM  ewnrfAtng  Wrfqfore  cUewpfed  lit 

Arl,  a.iide  from  intrinsic  valut,  as  a 

HalUmal  Historical  Piciurt 

ixt,  Sdonce,  Bellgion,  History,  etc. 

i^  Cflopu,  finlid  and  ilhalraUd,  utU  fru  U 
T.  H.  MoALLISTBK.  Optiotan. 

All  peraonfl  wishing  to  add   another 
•gem"  to  preaent  collection— or  for  pre- 
sentfttion— are  respectfully  reqneated  to 
fiiTor  UB  Witt  their  addresB. 

ESTILL  &  CO., 

Mansfidd,  0. 

=3 

AMSRICAir 

Journal  of  Science 

1 

'^^  AThisd §'m°«"i^''MONTHLY™'uJb.« 
comnienced  January,  iSjI.                - 
Devoted  u,  ChemliUT.  Ptiyno,  GeiAm.  Mm«- 

eic    Two  volume.,  of  OTor  4,0  pae»  each,  poll- 

Q 

"i'l/aw*  fl»i>™/™/mi ;  ProfeMois  Dam*  and 
SiLLiKAH.     AukMi  Edilsn:  Pioituon  G««y 

S.l»aipiion  price  »e.00  a  year  or  johhi.  a 
number.    A  few  complote  mU  on  ulg  of  tlio  Cm 
and  i^oDil  una.     Addnu 

DANA  &  SILLIMAN, 

Kewllavfn,  O. 

Spectrum  Analysis. 

'» 

Thrtt  important  Ledura  by  Frcfi.  Roaeoe, 

Lockyir  and  HuggU>3.  tht  dislin- 

piished  English  Scitntista. 

'•: 

BMBtifully  illBitratei    InltrHtttiE  lo  every  ont. 
■U  bookMllerm,  or  KM  i>»iage  paid  os  «™.pl  of 

CKARLU  G.  GHATFtlLD  IL  CO., 

Xia  Havin,- Cbmm 

■TOi"«Iti'5Bl»lEASia».Eruo|[o» 


J>l«olor.li<;ni 


Phonography, 

The  only  Tractical  Short-hand. 
TTANEY'S  Phonockaphic  Handbook 
^^  leachea  ihe  practical  «n  as  used  bjr 
reporters,  and  available  for  immediate  pur- 
poses in  many  professions.  Ouis  is  the  on]/ 
ehtap  book,  teaching  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  system.  With  engiraved  plates, 
only  fifty  cents.  Of  booksellers  or  by  maU 
0»  rueipl  of  frill. 

JESSE  HANEY  A  CO., 

■  :^,      J 19  Nauau  HI.,  N,-w  Yeri. 


Wood's  Household  Magazine. 

FOURTEEN   MONTHS  FOR  ONLY  ONE   DOLLAR. 

THE    Tenth     Volume    of 
Wood's    Household 
I  Magazine    begins  with  jan- 

uary,  '72.  Its  regular  coii- 
tributors  include  Horace 
Greeley,  Gail  Hamilton,  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  James  Parton,  etc.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Brick  Pomeroy,  John  G.  Saxe,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  etc., 
write  for  it  occasionally. 

A  LETTER  FROM  KIRS.  IEHIT  WiRD  BGECBER. 

While  overhauling  our  papers,  after  the  recent  removal  to  our  nev 
quarters,  we  came  across  the  following  letter,  which  so  appropriate!; 
expresses  the  general  sentiments  of  those  who  read  our  Magazine,  that    I 
we  have  concluded  to  publish  it : 

Brooklyn,  H6.  lltt,  1871. 

S,  S.  Wood  -.—DmT  Sir,— Id  '69,  while  I  was  editine;  "The  Moiher  at  Home,"  I  «u 
much  inleresied  in  a  few  copies  of  your  "  Household  Magaiine,"  which  found  their  way 
inio  my  house,  wheliier  to  me  or  my  husband,  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  il  mailer.  1 111s 
so  much  pleased  that  I  wrote  asUng  for  an  exchange,  but  lecciving  no  answer,  I  let  tlv 
matter  drop.  I  write  now,  enclosing  two  dollars,  with  the  request  that  if  you  can  for- 
nish  me  the  whole  set  of  1870,  you  will  do  so,  and  also  put  me  down  as  a  subscriber  fiir 
1871.  If  you  have  not  a  set  of  1S70,  please,  for  the  extra  dollar,  put  my  daughter  doint 
for  1871,  directing  to  Rev.  Mrs,  Samuel  Scoville,  Norwich,  Chenanco  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  Ihink  one  copy  comes  to  the  ofiice  of  the  *'ChrL<ilian  Union,"  edited  by  my  husband, 
but  1  prefer  to  have  one  copy  sent  to  the  house  for  my  own  use. 

Direct  last  year's  numbers,  if  you  have  them,  and  this  year's  edition,  if  yoo  please,  lo 
Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  124  Columbia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  oblice 

Yours  respectfully,  MRS.  tlENRY  WARDTBEECHER. 

PABTIAL  nST  OF  CLUBBING  AND  PREMIDM  TEEMS. 

Our    Clubblnir    Terms. 

(priee  (1,)   Demon 


onlhly,  (tj,)  and  tHha 


MuKDRi,  Iti.sa.)  Of  Ihe  HcnUd  of  Hnllb  (d.)  <<> 
be  Mill  one  year  on  receipt  of  »3.  Tlial  i*  Ij  payi 
for  Diir  Magiilne  and  Deniaieil.  an'l  Ihe  Agiicul- 
tuiiu.  Should  (ither  Meny'i  Mtunim,  ot  the 
Hcnld  of  HuLth  ba  pnfentd  to  Itae  Agricullurin, 
il  may  be  nbuiiuMd  far  it 

Or,  Wood'i  Hagarine,  and  iha  Fhnnological 
Journal,  (price  f  3,)  hb  niSicritin  m^,  and  tiihci 
tM  Agnculturiit.  Uarfi  MuKum,  «  ihe  Henid 
of  Health  tbr  f  3,  wtuch  ii  but  the  piia  0/  the 
Journal. 

ThTM  Flnt-CUuM  Periodloals  tOr  the 
Prloo  of  otu)  of  them. 


Chkistiah  Uhioh sea 

N.  V.  Obhivek  (dcw  nbKiiban  ool0 30, 

Naw  Vo»it  WoicLv  TaiSDHB 1  ot. 

NiwVuBic  S  Hill -WaaicLr  Tat  RUNS. 4  » 

NlW  YoaK  WlIKLV  WOHLS i« 

ToLKDoBtAmt >«> 

Massv-s  MUS.1JM ■  ,0 

HaaALDorHBALTH >» 

HAIPlR't  ■'  400 

WlUCLV 40* 

Baui     400 

AtLAKTIC  MOKTHLV 400 

Pints' MusiCAl.  MoKTHLV. joa 

Wood's  MB«tMiiie  Bant  fr«e,  with 
either  of  the  above  perlodteala,  at 
their  resnlai'  mheorlptloii  prioe. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CLUBBINA  AND  PREMIIfM  TERMS. 

We  will  furnish  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  JPremUuns 
for    Uie  number   of  Subscribers    set 
opposite  the  JPrices: 


Misoollciiiooiiflt* 

Pricr.  Nc.  Sub. 

1— Dam'  Sewing  Machine $  60  60 

8— Bodceye  Mower too  xoo 

8— Smith's  American  Organs 135  135 

i—Bmlbnry's  Piano 500  500 

(HCbin  SilTer  Elgin  Watch 30  3  c 

6-Lad]r  Elein  Gold  Watch 85  100 

7— Bickford^s  Knitting  Machine. ...  35  35 

8— American  Sub.'neiged  Pump.. ...  15  xc 

9-BlaDchanI's  Chnra 8  13 

10— UoiverMi  Clothes  Wringer 9  14 

11— Dotjr*8  Improved  Washer 15  30 

12-Family  Scales  (Fairbanks') 14  30 

13— Double  Barrel  Gun 30  4c 

I4-Wood's  Pocket  Magnifier 1  50          a 

**•.•        •        •        ••• 

P  u'blloatlotiM, 

85-Webtler't  Unabridged  Dktion 


Price.  No.  Snb. 

28— Photograph  Family  Bible 15  30 

29— TO  Portrait  Album 4  8 

30— waverly  Novels 6  3<  la 

31— Dickens^  Works 535  la 

57 — Easter  Morning 3  % 

6d-"  Our  Hope"  and  **  Otir  Joy". . .  4  a 


60— Tea  Set,  6  pieces  (Lucius  Hart).  .$«•  nx 

61— Cake  Basket....  "         ..I4  » 

62— Revolving  Butter  Cooler  **         . .  10  x< 

68— Castors  &  Fruit  Basket,  "  . .  35  45 

64— Half-dor.  Napkin  Rings  «         . .    6  o 

66-Child's  Cup 3  as        6 

67 — I  dox.  Tea  Spoons  (Merid.  Co.). .     7  ac 
68—"        Tablespoons,         "         .15 
68--         Forks,  «        ..   14  75 

70-  "         Knives.  I  v.  Hand.  **        . .  18  75 


xo 

3t 

14  75       *> 
25 

3X 


^    *nr;.... #13  3o(71— "         Solid  Steel  Plated,  "        ..16 

jjj-wehuer's  National  Pictorial. ...      6  xo  I  72— i  set  Knives  &  F's  Rub'r  hand's,    5  75         8 

87-3WIO.  Bible,  Morocco,  gilt,  clasp.      3  6  i  73— "  "  "  Rosew'd  band's,    3  35        5 

THE    UNITED    VOICE    OF   THE    PRE88. 

Wood*!  HoTUMhold  Kaflrasixia  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  business  enterprise  which  mark 

the  Jfjt.'-Mefkedigi  Home  Joumalt  Philadelphia,  Pa As  its  title  promises,  it  is  devoted  to  the  in> 

■tratton  and  entertainment  of  the  Cunily  circle,  and  in  order  to  place  it  within  the  means  of  readers  in 
■ooerMe  circumstances,  it  is  furnished  at  a  remarkably  low  rate  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  its  con- 

tnts.— A^n»  Yot^  Trtihme It  is  essentially  a  home  magazine,  and  is  just  the  thing  that  one  would 

Host  desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  or  that  a  man  of  business  would  himself  take 
■p  fcr  the  employment  of  the  leisure  hour. — Pest^  Washington,  N.  C Were  we  out  of  our  chair  edi- 
torial as  a  pnvate  dtizen,  cut  off  from  our  exchange  list  and  all  that,  one  of  the  first  magazines  to  which 

«e  ihonld  subscribe  would  be  Wood's  HouaehokL— ^r/vi/rr,  Hartford,  O It  makes  one  think  of 

uoie  plain,  brown-eyed  little  girls  tliat  don't  make  a  great  show  in  the  world,  but  who  yet  bring  a  flood  of 

aauhine  and  music  to  the  hearth-stone.— .SVWM/APlattshurgh,  N.  Y We  have  often  said  that  it 

uoold  be  in  every  funily  in  the  land.    We  have  never  had  cause  to  rwret  saying  >o. — yourmtit  New  Li»- 
boo,  Ohio. .....  It  »  an  intellectual  and  moral  educator,  hij^ly  prized  by  all  who  become  acquainted  with 

■LjCirufuM  AdooeetU That  a  good  magazine  can  be  published  outside  of  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, b  appaient  from  an  inspection  of  Wood's  Household,  published  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  fine  city  on 

ne^aks  of  the  Hudson. — Telegmiky  Corry,  Pa It  is  brim  iiill  of  interesting  reading  for  the  family 

o^— £^«Mc,  Yanktown,  Dakota  lenitory Few  who  invest  in  a  single  number  will&il  to  become 

ycvir  nbacribers.— TViSr^nr/A,  Gloucester,  Mass. .  .*. .  .We  notice  a  recipe  for  making  "  shoddy  cake"— 

tt^'^^  the  only  shoddv  article  we  ever  would  recommend  to  housekeepers. — Democrat^  Paris,  Me 

Wuboat  an  efibrt  at  hign  art  ia  literature,  it  assumes  a  £amiliaur  tone  and  at  once  becomes  companionable. 

•-Sfeeiater^  San  Francisco,  Ca\ One  of  the  most  deserving  periodicals  in  this  country  is  Wood's 

Hoosebold  Magazine.— /'^iwryvr*'  Democrat,  New  York How  the  publishers  manage  to  give  so 

I  B|a^  ^ood  reading  matter  as  they  do  for  one  dollar  a  year,  is  a  financial  conundrum  which  we'  unnesitat- 

'  ^*pj  give  up. — Times,  Plainfield,  N.  J If  popular  writers  are,  therefore,  good  writers,  and  if  high 

P>oes  prove  the  merit  of  literary  wears,  then  Mr.  Wood's  magazine  is  a  gbod  one. — The  IfuU^imdetUj  New 

*^ Its  articles  breathe  a  spirit  of  economy,  morality  and  virtue,  which  is  highly  refreshingin  this 

Ht  of  frshiooable  foUj  and  extFavagance.— .S'«w/m/A  Edina,  Mo It  is  a  bonajide  devotee  of  Tempe- 

^i^i^Ex/ntss,  Pans,  Texaa It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  freshest,  liveliest  journals  we  have  ever 

^aorined,  and  we  feel  certain  that  the  only  thing  which  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  favorite  in  every 
«■!)][,  is  the  mere  fact  of  its  failing  ever  to  be  seen  by  them. — Record^  Springfield,  Tenn. .....  It  will  add 

a  nyination  to  noae,  sweet  home,  that  waywardness  cannot  resist — Sotdkemert  Rome,  Ga It  is 

OK  of  our  dioicest  visitor^  and  we  are  always  happy  when  it  wnvrtA.'^EMter^ruet  Northfield,  Minn 

!  |°^7  that  it  is  a  tip-top  journal,  would  be  judging  by  the  long  list  of  patrons  at  this  i^zot.—Giobe, 

j  ^^^  Ind. .....  Its  culinary  department  is  invaluable  to  housekeepers. — Faicon^  Somervi'.le,  Tenn 

I  It  has  been  improving  ever  since  we  knew  it— a  good  criterion  for  the  future. — Courier,  Newmarket* 

!  J^oada All  tjemperance  readers  should  support  \\.—Ga*eiUt  New  Creek,  W.  Va Wood's 

I  HoQsdiold  Magazine  is  fiiU  of  entertaining  tales  illustrating  virtue,  temperance,  knowledge,  etc — Tribune, 

I  Oiynpia,  Wash.  Ter The  articles  are  short,  piquant,  and  of  such  unquestionable  excellence,  that  this 

I  ^modical  ought  to  be  both  familiar  and  welcome  in  very  manv  househo'ds.     Issued  at  one-fourth  price  of 
ne  laijer  monthlies,  Wood's  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  and  fust-class  quality  combined.— Mw  York 
!  Timei. 


Three  numbers  mailed  fjueb  to  any  person  not  already  aeqtiainted  toHh 
the  Magazine,    Address 

S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO., 

N£WBUROH,  N.  Y. 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools. 


A..  XI.  O.  OcirdSy  22x28  in.  Sheets,  40c. 
Mounted 75c 

M'ultipllon.tloii  OardSy  22x28  in. 
Sheets,  40c    Nf  ounted 75c. 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  suffice  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity and  expense  of  a  small  Card  for  each 
sdiolar. 

lVo"W  ©oliool  !M!ottoes.--The  set 

consists  of  twelve  large,  handsome.  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  different  and 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  in  the  School 
Ri>om.  They  will  be  found  an  ornament,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75c. 

A.lds  to  l@k3liool  l>leiolpllne« 

— A  substitute  for  School  Records,  Reports  and  Pri- 
ces. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  vii :  80  (Certi- 
ficates, 120  Checks,  200  Cards,  100  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits. 
Price  per  set,  mailed,       ^<  25 

Tlio   Ne^v   ©oliool    Ilfecla,!.— 

'iliLs  Prize  Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  with  appropriate  insignia  and  mottoes. 
Price  25c,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c. 

Tlie  I'eaolievs'  I»oolcet  "R-e- 

liClsteP. — This  is  the  only  Register  which  pre- 
sents, on  one  page,  the  dailjr,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  average  of  the  pupil. 

Handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Price,  per 
mail 75c. 

@oliolar*s  "Weoltly  Reports, 

in  sheets,  per  100      • * $i  50 


M 


This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of  the  SdioUr*) 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarsliip,  etc.    It  is  ad- 
mirably arranged,    and    will    be   found  a  valuable 
adjunct                                         • 
Price  per  dozen,  84c    Per  mail $1  00 

X!:urelca    ILilqiild.    ^Isttlnir. — 

This  article  makes  a  surface  whicli  rivals  the  best 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  crumbleis  and  remains 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  o( 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  can  be  sent 
any  distance.     Pints,  ^i  75  ea.    Quarts I3  00 

NvLm.eTlca>l     Frames* — teo 

[balls.. fi  35 
**    144  balls,   I  50 

Slook  Soard  Ru'b'beTvs  wool  uaa 

$2  50  dz.  to  ^5  00  dz. 
•*•*•*  Chamois. ...  5  00  '* 
•*  "  •♦  Tapestry...   500" 

DlaolC  Hoards*— {Prepared  with  Eq- 
reka  Slating). — All  sizes.  Ash  frame,  50c  persq. 
(I. ;  Walnut  frame,  60c.  per  sq.  fL,  slated  both  sides. 

Greometrloal  Forms*  in  neat  box. 

A  ncc*  •••  ••••  ••••         ■•«•         ••••    ^3  00 

We-w  Forms  and    ©olld«»— for 

Object  Teaching— consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  one 
beine  stamped  with  its  number  to  correspouc  with 
the  list  which  accompanies  the  box.  liiis  is  the 
only  complete  set  in  the  market 

Oymnastlo  A.jpiMtrat'ns— Soch 

as  Dumb  BelJs,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Clubs,  eic, 
etc. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


New  School  Books,  etc. 


A  NEW  80NC  BOOK, 

Br  PBOF.  WM.  TIXiUNGHAST. 


li^nigSi 


Its  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  Us  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  The 
very  best  School  Mnsio  Book  ever  Pub- 
lished. 

Ic7*~.  Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oc- 
casion in  every  kind  of  school. 

Price,  per  mail,  60c.     Per  doz $6  00 

•*  iStep  "by  S*top,*»  or  First  Lesson 
Book.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and  consisting  of 
S^aduated  Lessons,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
reading.    Price,  per  mail 25c. 

Smltli's  Complete  iRpellor's 

IMCanual*— New  and  enlarged  Edition.  This 
Manual  contains  a  large  and  well-selected  collection 
oftest  words  in  English  Orthography,  with  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  full  definition  attached^  to 
eadi  word.    It  contains  also,  lessons  in   Dictation 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Oo«, 

512  Arch  St,^  TUladelphiA. 


Exerdses,  and  a  full  list  of  words  of  similar  prnnw- 
ciation  but  diflferent  meaning,  together  with  their 

signification.    Price,  per  mail 35c 

Liierui  Urfnt/ffr  itttrodacti^m. 

3MCy   Flrwt   I>ra-VFliifip-I$ool«- 

For  Slate  X^acerolses.— By  Johi 
Collins,  Artist. 

A  work  long  wanted  for  instruction  in  Drawing  on 
the  Slate,  embracing  Straight  and  Curved  Lines 
Capital  and  Script  Letters,  Numerals,  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc.,  with  full  page  of  insiructitm, 
opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  and  teacher. 

It  is  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  showing  the 
model  in  white.    Price,  i>er  mail 40c 

Liberal dgduction  to  CUtsses. 


„^  School  FuRNiTirR*?  of  every  variety,  Sdiool 
and  miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  Globes>  Maps, 
Charts,  etc,  etc.     Send  for  Cai^Uogn*. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Ga, 

14  Bond  St,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY  the  principal  reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied with  a  Globe  is  tlint  tliere  has 
been  no  good  Globe  to  be  obtained  at 
S  made  rate  price. 

Our  New  five-inch  Terrestrial  Globe 
will  precisely  supply  this  want.  The  Map 
is  new — clearly  and  finely  engraved — 
prepared  expressly  for  tailing  the  place 
of  the  large  and  expensive  globes.  The 
"Grand  Divisions"  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas.  Capes, 
Gulfs,  Bays,  etc..  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 
manner,  strong  brass  mountings,  in- 
clined axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 

Securely  packed  in  box  with  Sliding 
Cover Price  fl2.as 

K  Hemisphere  Ciobe,  '"'"^*  ^J  dotting  the  above  throngh  the  Polas,  showing 
ilao  the  two  UemiHpheres  □□  &  flnt  Burface,  will  be  Toand  a  grent  convenieuce  In  the 
Teuber.     The  tvo  pnrtB  nre  nniteil  b;  n  brass  binge. Price   $3.35 

Slated  Globes 

Ar#  Dov  mpiill;  fladinK  a  place,  liitherto  iliioe- 
enpied,  iu  every  grade  of  school,  from  !he  primnry 
to  tiie  Unisersitj.  Tliey  are  detrned  iudispen- 
nble  in  every  well -furnished  scbool-room.  Their 
vnied  lues  iu<  "  Kplieriral  BUicikbonrda,"  malce 
Ihem  SA  popiilnr  among  Teachers  and  as  mnch  a 
necesBit;  to  intelligent  teaching  aa  common  flat 
blackboarda. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  thnn  for  laying  a  snre  foandation  for  a  right  understand  in  d 
of  Geography,  Ihey  are  entitled  to  first  rank  among  the  most  vohmble  nrticles  of 
•chool  apparatns  ever  inventeiL  With  them  the  tonchtr  of  Geography  mny  begin 
abjective  mstruction  at  the  outset,  sbQwiag  to  pnpila  the  things  Ibeuiselves,  not 
inaccnrate  pictures  wbich  the  well-trained  mind  may  inuinme  to  represent  them. 
Pnpds  thus  leom  not  merely  unmee  of  geographicftl  liiiea,  but  what  they  are,  what 
they  are  tor,  ond  how  to  draw  them  ;  and  still  more,  how  to  draw  by  them.  Map- 
dntwing  becomes  intelliRcut  work,  not  mere  mechanical  transferring  of  nnmeauiug 
marks  from  one  paper  to  another. 

Mnttitudea  of  ihcta  and  phenomena  can  oe  illustrated  and  ciplained  ho  simply 
*Bd  clfurly  that  any  child  can  iinderitand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems  nud 
problems  of  Sphericid  Gtonielry,  TriRonoinetry,  and  Navigation  becomo  when 
•iDdieil  in  connection  with  the  !i>pbere,  perfectly  intelligible. 

Ai  nmr  maik,  ibuc  Globn.  01  Sphciical  Blackbairdi,  are  M  imptarenHiE  of  lh«  (rigiial  inveiilif^ 
■f  PraJruoT  Shepanl      Slim  ind  Pncei : 

K*  I. -Or  handle,  vfiT  convenienl.  liu   4  in,  diiinKler. W-SO 

i.-B«i  miridiim  KKxl  tane,        6in.      do g-gO 

).-  -       ■■  ■■  ,in    ia e.oo 

»-    "  "  bnaud  iniiK,  iiin.      do.      iS-SS 

J.-"  "  -  ,sin,       Jo.      30.00 

A-Higli  bnmud  fruK.  wilh  cuun,  18  in.      do.     30.00 


New  Forms  and  Solids 

FOR    OBJECT   TEACHING, 

Containing  Sixty-four  Pieces — there  being  forty-seven  Plane  Forms 

sixteen  Solids^  and  a  six^i7ich  Rule^  among  which  are  several 
NE  W  Forms  and  Solids y  not  included  in  any  otitcr  Set. 

ISaoli  Form  Is  iStampecl  M^ltli  Its  W\iiiil>er   In  tlio  XJLst. 


Equilateral  Triangle. 
Right  Angled    " 
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Obtuse 

Curved 

Triangle — one  curved  side. 

Isosceles  Triangle. 

Scalene 

Square. 

Oblong. 

Rhomb. 

Rhomboid. 

Trapezium, 

Trapezoid. 

Pentagon. 

Hexagon. 

Heptagon. 

Octagon. 

Nonagon. 

Decagon. 

Circle. 


22.  Semi-Circle. 

23.  Quadrant. 

24.  Sector. 

25.  Ring. 

26.  Crescent. 

27.  Ellipse. 

28.  Oval. 

29.  Sphere. 

30.  He  mi-Sphere. 

31.  Prolate-Speroid. 

32.  Oblate 

33.  Ovoid. 

34.  Cylinder. 

35.  Cone. 

36.  Conoid. 

37.  Cube. 

38.  Square  Priswi. 

39.  Triangular  Prism. 

40.  Hexagonal      " 

41.  Square  Pyramid. 

42.  Triangular   " 


PBICS,  (neatly  put  up  in  a  strong  wooden  boz),  $3.00. 
J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


IVEW    iL^OXiK. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Material 


RRPBBSBNTS 

Apparatus,    Black  BoardH,    Books.  Charts,    Gloltes,   lllap«, 

of  seveml  enperior  modern  styles,  and  many  other 

'*  ARTICLES     FOR    EVERY    SCHOOL.?' 

Mailed  on  demand  for  10  ds. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publtsliers  and  Manufactttrers,  14  Boiul  St.,  Ifcvr  York* 


EuRESALzaUlDSliATZNa 

(HmteER^B  Intention.   J.  W.  Schkiuibrhorn  &  Co.,  Soli  MANUTAcnntBits.) 

MAKES   A   BUBFACE   WHICH  BIVAL8   THE   BEST   WALL   SLATES. 

It  to  perftetly  Black;  never  CniiiiMee$  aliraye  remains  Hard  and  Sntoetli. 

It  Is  sticcettftiny  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  Is  Invahiable  in  renoyatineotd  Blackboards. 
]»  DuBABiitTT  Is  proTod  by  thirteen  years'  severe  nse  in  the  beat  schools  of  New  jSneland  and  New 
Vork.  The  Sarfkce  seems  to  improve  with  nse  and  age.  Any  teacher,  obsening  ^'Direciions,**  eai 
•pply  it,  making  jwi/ec^  tlaU  ntffaee,  nnriYalled  In  eoior^  $mootknet8,  and  durtMUt^, 

Price  :  Quarts,  $8.00;  Pi|?t8,  |1.75.    5  p.  a  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p.  a  on  10  gais. 

One  qoart  will  corer  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  cheap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  la 
enough.   New  surlkce  requires  two.    It  is  pnt  up  in  Ua  cane,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— EuRZKA  Liquid  SLATCto  is  the  Original  Liquid  SUktin^ihsJlrst  Liquid  Blackboard 
erer  mM.  Its  success  has  called  out  Imitations ;  but  none  produces  Im  perfieUif  smooth^  enduring, 
dtad-iiaek  ntrfaee  0/ the  Eubeka.    It  is  tub  onlt  slatb  sttrpacb  which  will  not  olabb. 

ProBiineutJEducatorB  almost  orory where  can  speak  for  Burbka  Slatino  ;  WS  !¥ ARRANT  IT. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Bureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satlsihction  when  properhi  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PUILBRICK,  Supt  Public  Schoola,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  hare  need  Eureka  Slating  on  our  blackboards  since  1864 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
•nperior  to  the  best  stone  slates.       C.  6.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  used  it  twelve  years,  and  it  seems  to  imim>Te.  From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  last 
nPTT  TBAB8.  B.  BOBBINS,  Principal,  New  Maven,  Conn 

The  Eubeka  I#  ilu  best  eutfaci  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  jrBan*  teadiing. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Principal  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IRA.  S.  BAKER,  Principal  Sklnnor  School,  Chicago. 

Tew  Eureka  Slating  ia  wonderftil.    I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.    They- are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  R.  WHUS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Office  Svperinfendeni  Pitblie  Schools,  Cteveiand,  Ohio,  1867. 
**  EcTRBKA  LiQUTD  Slatino"  covsrs  over  twelve  tnougand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  al>oni 
$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  Is  fhr  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTIL 

EiniBKA  SLATnre  is  on  blackboards  in  my  school.  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  arc 
HBootber  t^ian  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.  «>It  is  slate-color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  8.  COOK,  Principal  No.  2,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  yMirs  T  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
Tarioas  preparations.  1  have  tried  Quany  slate.  For  six  years  I  have  used  '^  Eureka  Slating '*  ai»d  find 
it  superior  to  any  other  surfhcu  ALONZO  J.  liOWB,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  University. 

AUdon  Commercial  OolUge,  Michigan,  Mav  S,  18(54. 
We  find  **  Bnreka  Slating**  snrlhee  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYUfiW,  Prest. 

National  Business  OoOeoe,  Chicago,  May  S5, 1806. 
We  have  need  it  in  our  four  College  buildings,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  our 
aopcs  ia  fineness  and  durabilitv  U.  O.BASTMAN,  LL.B.,  President.    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

IndianapoHs  JTemale  Institute,  Tnd.,  March  IS,  1866. 
For  fonr  years  we  havo  used  Aurexa  Stating,  with  complete  satisfiiction,— «n  wood«  papered  walls, 
•ad  hard  finish.    T  preier  it  io  real  slate,  because  the  surface  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
•UTbce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEWES,  President. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Aug.  98, 1866. 
It  a  easily  applied,  and  makea  a  beautiital  and  pcrf^  blackboard  surface.  E.  B.  NEla^Y, 

Supt  Pub.  Schools. 

Minnesota  State  Normal  Se'^dtt,  Winona,  March  18, 1866. 
Our  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating.**    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  doeired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Ver 
Bwnt  and  Lehigh  elates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal 

Besides  above,  wo  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-ofBcers  in  the  Und 

EnreKa,  Wall  Slates^  neatly  framed,  9  sizes $8.50  to  $12.50 

Slated  GlobeSsJbr  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.,  6  sizes...    1.50  to   30.00 

Black  Board  Kasels,  and  Supports 8.00  to      7.50 

BlaelL  Board  Uubberg^  8  varieties Per  dozen,   1.50  to      5.50 

Black  Board  Pointers^  Crayons,  Crayon  Holders,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manujaclurers,  /4  Sond  St.f  JV'ew  York. 

» 


Black-Board  Rubbers, 

For  Srasisg  Marks  from  Slack-Boards  and  Wall  Slates  of  ail  Idnda 


•  -  ■  ■   ■ » 


THE  Btmrr  B&«  fen*  olearing  Bkwk-Boardfl  of  narks,  is  disntypeiiriDg  with  tlii 
slovenly  teaohers  who  were  known  in  the  past  No  tidy  teacher  caii 
permit  the  scattering  of  dast  abont  the  school  room,  defiling  the  fumitare, 
books  and  dresses  of  pupils,  besides  damaging  the  health  of  teachers  and  papila. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demaaid  for  Erasers  or  Blaek-Board  Bnbbers,  we  manaiactaie 
the  following  Tailed  styles  : 

No.  0«  Bize  2  in.  by  3|  in.  The  block  is  ash  or  other  suitable  wood,  properly 
grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand.  It  is  covered  with  sheepskin,  usually 
"  Shearling."  The  skin  is  securely  fastened  to  the  block  and  bound  with  binders' 
cloth.    Price,  per  doz $1.50 

No.  1.  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  as 
No.  O,  differing  only  in  length.    Per  doz 2.40 

No.  2.  Size  2i  in.  by  7i  in.  Is  covered  with  first  class  lambskin,  having  heavy 
and  durable  wooL    The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz 3.00 

^^^  3.    Is  made  of  A  1  extra  lambskin,  having  very  fine  long  bleached  wool, 

bound  with  red  morocco.     Per  doz 4.00 

No*  4.  ^^  Brussels.^  This  Eubber  is  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
quality  of  Brussels  carpeting  takes  place  c^  lambskin.    Per  doz 4.50 

No.  5.  '^Tapestry."  This  is  covered  with  fine  heavy  velvet  Tapestry  car- 
peting. It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Bubber,  highly  esteemed  in  Toung  Ladies* 
Seminaries  and  Colleges.     Per  doz 5.00 

No.  6.  ^^  California  Rubber  ''  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
parts,  screwed  together,  peculiar  to  -this  style.  It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and 
covered  with  superior  heavy  Bed  Plush.    It  requires  no  binding.    Per  doz..    5.M 

No.  7«  ^^  The  Cliaiiiois  Rubber  ^—paieTited — consists  of  a  series  of  strips 
of  Chamois  skin,  securely  fixed  in  hard  wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug  contact  with  the  Black-Board, 
most  effectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  folds. 
When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  Bubbers  briskly 
together — thus  all  the  wasted  ohalk  may  be  conveyed  out  of  the  school  room.  H 
proves  durable  and  is  very  highly  apprtciated.    Per  doz 5.00 

We  claim  that  our  Black-Board  Bubbers  are  the  very  be^t  manufactured. 
We  will  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  these  articles. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber., 

^^A   GBM  I^O!R    THB  SCMOOZ^'ROOM.'* 

It  dispenses  with  sponge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  mora 
need  the  teacher  hear  the  frequent  question,  **  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my 
slate  ?"    Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  nis  slate  to  erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamois  skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin 
miugly  against  the  surface  of  slata 

Every  Teadier  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  oonvenienod  and  neaineaa. 
Every  pupil  will  buy  it    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponge. 

No.  1— sizelin.  by  14— Price,  per  109 $A*0O 

No.  2 — size  2  in.  square— -per  100 8«0O 

(Specimens,  by  mail,  of  No.  1,  lO  cents— of  No.  2,  15  cents.) 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Go., 

'   Manufacturers,  fJi.  Sand  St.,  JVew  York. 


School  Material. 
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OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MATE- 
RIAL (No.  3,  '72)  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations,  printed  on  fine,  tinted  paper,  bound  in 
stout  manilla.    It  represents — 

Alili  Modem  AicU  for  the  Schoolroom— Apparatna  for  PhjBical  Edacation;  for  Object- 
Teaching,  Ac,  Ac,  &c. 

OOK9  of  all  the  better  kind*,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  prices ;   BookcaseB,  Book 
SheWes,  Bell»,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac. 


tlogy^  Natural  History,  Philosophy ;   Cnart-Racks^ 
,  C^nes,  Crayons,  Croqaet,  Cubes,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

DEAKS  for  Pupils— 17  kinds ;  Desks  for  Teachers  and  School-Oi&cera— 26  kinds :  Dissected 
Blocks ;  Drawing  Materials  of  all  kinds. 

EASBI^Sy  Envelopes,  Brasible  Tablets,  Erasers,  Eureka  Wall-Slates,  Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 
Sxerdse-Booke,  Ac 

P  ORRIS  and  Solids,  French  School-Bags,  Folding  Lunch-Boxes,  Ac. 

CI«OBB9— an  kindsj  Globe-Clocks;  Geometrical  Forme;  Gymnastic  Apparatus^Dumb- 
Belto,  Hand-Rings,  Indian  Clubs,  wands,  Ac. 

U01<IOK*KOI«I«8y  Honeahoe  Magneta,  Hydrometers. 
■  NITlAIi  Paper,  Ink,  Inkstands,  InkTents,  Inkwells. 
■  OHIfSON^  Indestructible  Charts;  Johonnot^s  School-Houec». 
|#  INDBB  Garten  Apparatus— all  kinds ;  Eendall*s  Book-Easels,  Ac. 

LB  AD  Pencils:  Letter  Clips ;  Llbraiy  of  Education ;  Library  Ca«es, 
Chairs,  and  Tables ;  linen  Provers,  Ac. 

AGIO  Lanterns,  Magnets,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Manuscript  Papers,  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments, Maps,  Medals,  Microscopes,  Ao. 

ATI7RAI«  History  Charts  and  Prints ;  Numeral  Frames.. 

OBJTBOT-TB ACHING  Aids;   Object-Teaching  Apparatus;   Office  Baskets;  Organa; 
Orreries. 

^^APBR,  Pens,  Penholders,  Pencils,  Pencil-flies,  Planetariums,  Planispheres,  Prisms. 
I7ABRANT8. 


0 

I  BASING -GIiA88B8)  Reading  •  Stands ;  Record -Books;  Rewards;  Rogers*  School 
,  Groups;  Rulers. 

CVLOOI*  Bags;  Settees;  Shades;  Slatee,  Slate-Rubbers;  Song-RoIIs;  School  Stotionery 
of  every  name  and  kind. 

VBI«I«1TRIANS;  Thermometers. 

■  ■  NION  School  Beaden  and  Speakers ;  UniTemity  Settees,  Ac 

VAITGHAN'8  School  Records;  Views  for  Microscopes;  Viaitora*  Record-Books;  Voctf 
Gymnastic  Books. 

mJ|JRnnNCHBOOKtl,  and  Writing  Material  of  aU  kinds. 

%r  BNOPHON'a  Text-Books. 

^^^OUNG  Ladies*  Home  Desks;  Touths*  Croquet.  ^ 

^PBNT1IIATBR>S  Microecopea  and  Accessories. 

Jgm  All  tlilncs  requisite  for  Sel&oole  of  all  gmdem^  except  Battstne  and 
Cw  Mcapaeltlee"  A»r  tlie  PupUe. 

This  complete  Hand-Book  of  School  Material  is  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

(publishers  c^nd  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yorkt 


oil 


Swintoi\'s  Word-Ar\alysis. 

A  WORD  Analysis  of  English  Derivative  Words,  with  practical  exer- 
cises in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms,  and  the  use  of  words. 
By  William  SwiNT'  '  '^  .M.,  Professor  of  the  .Cnglioh  Language,  Uni- 
versity of  Caliiornia,  and  author  "Condensed  History  of  U.  S./'  etc 
128  pages.     Price, /or  examination,  25  cents. 

The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are : 

1,  The  clear  and  simple  method  of  word  analysis  and  definition. 
5^,  The  practical  exercises  in  spelling,  deliningi  and  the  use  of  words  in  actual 

composition. 
8«  The  adaptation  of  the  manual,  by  its  progressive  character,  to  the  needs  of  the 

several  grades  of  public  and  privaie  schools. 

Catlxcart's  Youth's  Speaker. 

Selections  in  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Dialogues,  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
Youth  and  intended  for  the  Exhibition  Day  requirements  of  Common 
Schools  and  Academies  ;  with  many  new  and  original  pieces.  By  Geo. 
R.  Cathcart,  A.m.     190  pages.  Cloth.     Price,  for  examination,  75  cents. 

The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are  : 

1,  Tlie  selections  are  suitable  to  the  exhibition  day  requirements  of  Common 

Schools  and  Academies. 
^,  Tlicy  are  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  younger  pupils. 
8«  As  far  as  praciicablc,  only  pieces  that  are  fresh  or  that  have  not  heretofore  been 

used  in  a  book  of  this  kuid  are  presented. 

Robii\sor\'s  Examples. 

Arithmetical  Examples,  Mental  and  Written.  With  numerous  Tables 
of  Moneys,  Weights,  Measures,  etc.,  designed  for  review  and  text  exer- 
cises. By  D.  W.  Fisil,  A.M.  Cloth.  282  pages.  Price,/t;r  examination^ 
75  cents. 

This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Arithmetic,  and  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  series,  or  other  text-book  on  the  subject. 

Townser\d's  Commercial  Law. 

A  compendium  of  Commercial  Law.  Analytically  and  topically 
arranged,  with  copious  citations  and  legal  authorities,  for  the  use  of 
Business  Colleges,  Universities,  etc.  By  Calvin  Townsend,  Author 
"Analysis  of  Civil  Government,"  etc.  i  vol.  large  8vo.,  over  500  pages. 
Price,  for  examination,  ^5.00. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  text-book  in  all  Institutions  of 
learning  where  a  business  education  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 


Singlt  copies  of  any  of  the  ahovt,  if  required  for  examination  with  a  view  of  introduction,  vnll 
be  forwarded  by  mail  on  receipt  of  appended  price* 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  PubHshera, 

138  &  140  Qrand  St.,  New  York.  273  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago, 
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"It  is  always  good.** — CommonweaHh, 

**  A  lively  and  independent  Monthly." — American  Naturalist, 

"  The  leading  Educational  Journal  in  America.*'— ZouisriZfe  JoumaL 

"  Particularly  desirable  are  the  clear,  candid  statements  of  the  annsoally  wdl^ioflf 

reviews  of  text-books." — Round  Table. 
"  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensive.    Its  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  are  jost 

and  intelligent." — National  Intelligencer. 
^  It  is  invaluable  to  all  who  liave  children  to  educate  or  school  taxes  to  pay." 


I=l.E]I^IXJ]VCS. 
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1.  For  Clnb  of  Foim  new  Subscribers  (with  $8)  One  Subscription  Frbb,  otFixi,  .| 
by  mail,  "Watson's  Manual  of  Oalisthenics,"  very  fully  illustrated— Music  for  Excr- 1 
dses,  etc.,  etc. ;  or,  "  The  School  Lawyer,"  comprising  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on  \ 
important  educational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained,  by  a  member ; 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  j 

2.  For  Club  of  Six  (with  $12)  we  will  send  free,  '<  Wedgwood's  OovsrnmMit^ 
and  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  giving  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Oi^nization  cf  the! 
State  and  National  Governments.  It  helps  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  ml' 
fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  afiairB  vhli  ^ 
safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  The  ablest  jurists  commend  it  most  heartilT.j 
The  need  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  undeniable.     (Price,  cloth,   $3.50.)  ' 

3.  For  Club  of  Fifteen  (^^ath  $30)  we  will  send  by  express  "  Worcestert  Dins* 
trated  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary,"  1786  quarto  pages  (price,  $12).  Spedmrt 
pages,  with  recommendations  from  eminent  scholars,  on  application. 

4.  For  Club  of  Sixty  (with  $120)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Gold  Watdi| 
Lady's  size,  Lever  movement,  full  jewelled,  him  ting  case,  18  karat  (worth  $50). 

6.  For  Club  of  One  Hundred  (with  $200)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Ool^ 
Watch,  Gentleman's  size,  full  plate.  Lever  movement,  manufactured  by  U.  S.  Watch  C* 
(worth  $90). 

6.  For  Club  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  (with  $300)  we  will  ship  an  elegant  Tvi 
Octave,  Double  Reed,  Five  Stops  Organ,  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Mason  td 
Hamlin's  unrivalled  instruments.     (Manufacturers'  price,  $125). 

7,  For  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Subscribers  with  ($900)  all  of  aboyib  pREsnrd 


Club  Rates  (without  premiums) — 5  Subscribers  for  $8;  10  Subscribers,  Si 5;  20So> 
flcribers,  $30.     (Club  Subscribers  may  be  at  different  offices.) 

1^  Agents  are  wanted  in  every-  locality.    Oircolars  sent  oa  r6oei|t  i 
postage.    Speoimens,  tM>  cents  each. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  ^Publishers, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


^"It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
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C?"  Terms  or\  opposite  page..^ 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hiss  E.  A.  Tonmans's  First  Book  o£  Botany, 

DBSiaMSD    TO 

CULTIVATE  TWE  OBSERVING  POWERS  OF  QHtLDREN. 

PRTOC  81. 

This  is  the  best  Primaxy  Botany  now  in  use,  in  four  req>eets : 

Firs/.— It  secures  a  knowledge  of  planU  themselves,  and  thus  lays  the  o»ly  trae  f*uadadon  for  die 

science  of  Botany.  ^       .      ,  .    . 

Second,— \X  orvaoizes  ^Object  Teaching'  into  a  conntcted  and  coherent  method. 

Third.— \\  trains  the  ohserving  powers  in  a  systematic  way,  and  thus  lays  the  proper  basis  of  education. 

Fourth.— \i  is  adapted  to  priyate  study  and  self-cnhure,  at  well  as  for  schools. 

CORNELL'S 'geographies. 

BSVISED  IIKTXON8— The  Beat,  the  Cheapeatt  the  Meat  Popular. 

IVBW  PRIMARY   «BC>QRAPHY  $0  «• 

nVXW  INTBRHIBBIATB}  cnEOGRAPHY         1  B» 

VIEW  ORABIMAR^SCHOOI.  OBOORAPHY 1  73 

RSi;^  PHYSICAIi  OBCIORAPHY     ..     ..t 160 

Sorpasa  ^  others— ist,  in  Philosophical  arrangement ;  ad,  in  Grado^  Progi«snon ;  3d,  in  Mode  el 
Memorizing  ;  ^Ui,  in  Fvll  £xpbnatioB  :  Sth.  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text ;  6th,  in  Maps,  lUvstia- 
<ion,  Text  and  JEbcecatiMi ;  in  fine,  in  tvevy  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


MATHEMATICAL   SERIES. 

APPIiBTOirB   ABITHXETIC& 

Prim»iT  Artthmetie $0  30 

BfentAl  Axithmetle O  49 

BleaaeMtArjr  Arithmetic 6  5U 


Practical  Arithmetic 91  00 

Key  to  Practical  (for  Teachers' nie)  O  20 
Higher  Arlthnaetlc  (in  prese). 


Theite  books  are  new  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possibly  make  them ; 
thoroughly  graded,  defiafUots  simple^  arrangement  natural,  methoda  shortest  and  »esi;  and  aiicbasare 
oaed  by  businis*  me». 

Spencer'8  Philosophy  of  Style— An  Essay.    Price,  50c. 
ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND   COMPOSITION. 

By  O.  P.  aiTAGKlSNBOS,  UCD. 

(iVACKBITBOS*  PRIBIARY  GRAMMAR $0  00 

u  BNOI«ISH  GRAMMAR O  OO 

•«  COVRSB  OF  COMPOSITIOM  St  RHBTORIC. .  1  98 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arraagement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  its  execdaes,  lidl  ia 
explanations,  and  complete  ia  every  respect. 

HISTORY. 

Qnaokenboa'  Blemeoataxy  Hiatory  of  the  TTnfted  Btatea. . . . ; $0  76 

**  School  Hiatonr  of  the  United  Btatea 176 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The^  are  eminently  £aur  ca 
ail  questions  of  religion  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefully  avoid  any  attempt  to  bia:» 
tlie  young. 

SCIENTIFIC   WORKS. 

IiOOkyer'aAatronomy  (just  published)  01  76 
Auaokenboe'  Natural  Philoeophy,  1  76 

xonmana' Ohemiatry 176  _  

Huxley  A  Yowmana*  PhyaioloBy,  1  76    Gillespie'a  Iiand  Burveyins* 8  00 

Euaworth'a  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping $1  60 

'  Harkness'  Latin  Series ;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar ;  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons ;  full  courre  of  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French  and  Spanish  Texts ;  Adler's  German* English,  and  Spiers  &  Snrenne's  French- 
English  Dictionaries.  Copies  for  examination  or  introduction,  except  Dictionaries,  will  be  sent  to  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Gonespondenctf  invitsd. 

I>.  -A^FFLETOIV  &  CO., 

549  a  551  Broadwar,  N.  Y. 


Yownaaa*  Firat  Book  of  Boteny.  .$1  26 

Niotiolaon*a  Zoology l  70 

**  QeoloBT 160 


"AN  edu6atjonal  novelty." 

Sider^s  Compositioii  Paper. 

THE  Teacher  who  would  improve  his  pupils  in  **good  English,'*  has  ixiTaliiablf 
aid  in  Mr.  Bider*B  methoa  of  correcting  compositions.     Under  the  old  plan, 
weary  hours  are  passed  in  writing  <nd  corredionSt  which  may  not  be  xukder* 
«lood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 

Bider*8  Oomposition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  not  the  teacher,  correct  the  compo 
Ation.  At  head  of  sheet  is  Table  of  fiules  and  Laws  which  are  usually  neglected, 
each  appropriately  numbered.  The  teacher  underlines  errors,  and  plaoea  in  maigin 
a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can  examine  and 
itfMdyze  the  principle  Tiolated  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  ineyitably  become 
teclmically  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  language. 

fHrMt;  Series  is  for  beginncrB  in  Composition  who  msy  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in  spellti^ 
Id  nse  of  capitals,  etc.     Its  proper  use  will  prevent  little  faults,  easy  to  acquire,  but  cliAcuit  to  mend. 

ISeooncI  Series  reviews  the  Kreate^Lpoints  of  th«  fint,  and  attoods  to  adoolion  ef  word*, 

CEt  para 


itical  construction,  formation  of  sentence^  paragraphing,  condenung,  etc,  etc. 

1*ltird  Series  has  reference  to  Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  ths 
style  of  finished  English  Composition. 

As  a  time-saving  invention,  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  Composition  to  scientific  aie4>od> 

The  tables  are  neatly  priuted  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

17*  Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  pre-paid,^  (So* 

Price  per  qiuive,  l>y  Eiepreas « ^0.30 


•  fV>r  tlie   lAso  of  all   "wlto   a^o   to   Soliool, 

IS  designed  to  exercise  the  }roung  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily  record  of 
items  and  eventa    It  cultivates  and  strengthens  habits  m  oteervatioii  and 
accuracy.     Such  a  record,  fieiithfully  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  writers 
life,  its  value  increasing  with  passing  years. 

It  eootains— I.  Specimen  pages  of  k  Diary,  suggesting  the  manner  of  making  daily  entries ;  II.  Rake 
end  Maxims  for  Pupils ;  III.  Subjects  for  Compositions,  with  simple  suggestions ;  IV.  Roles  for  the  oat 
•f  Capital  Letters :  V.  Rules  for  Punctuation ;  VI.  Blank,  pages  for  esakiag  the  daily  entries  of  an 
aidinafy  adiool  term.     Ih  some  cases  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  preserving  copies  of  tlie  compositions 

vrittca  during  the  term ,...Per4bam  9S.50 

Spedmen  copy  by  mail,  pre-paid,  20  OOnta. 

^M^j  ■     I      — »— »^     ■■■■■--  II  I  ilii.i.  ...^^i. »»»ii.  nil.   i^iM  I , 

POCKET    PLANISPHERE, 

^or  the  use  of  Students  of  Astronomy. 

Ibe  cheapest  and  most  cenvenient  means  ever  devised  for  Identiqring  the  Fixed  Stars. 

Thb  pocket  PLANISPHEBE  consists  of— 

<«.)  A  light,  stroiu  card,  about  four  inches  sonare,  carrying  an  accurate  cixcumpolar  Star*Ha|>,  •»• 
'    '  by  a  circle  of  the  months  subdivided  for  the  days ;  and 


<A.)  A  smaller  ciicular  card,  oarryiog  Che  hows  of  the  day,  and  an  open  space,  representing  the  horitoe 

These  two  caida  are  attach^  at  the  centre,  as  sb  to  torn,  oae  on  (he  other. 

l*his  form — a  simplification  of  Baudin's  improvement  of  the  original  Plaeiipbere  invented  by  thf 
aelehiiliil  Astnsnemer  VoMt,  in  1786— eiisweie  the  same  purpose  as  the  large  Planispheres,  costing  twelve 
•fanes  au  mudt.  In  addition^  to  cheapness,  tliis  Planisphere  has  the  forther  advantage  of  being  so  small  aa^ 
ttg^t,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pockeL 

The  PooKet  Plfirnl8pTiei«e  is  uses  as  follows : 

To  bring  to  v>ew  the  principal  Stars  visible  at  any  given  night  and  hour,  turn  the  upper  card  te  as  ie 
bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  correspond  with  the  given  time  of  vear  on  the  lower  caro.  Tlie  open  speoi 
will  then  CAliioit  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes  aoove  ihe  heriaon  at  tfw  epccued  nine. 
If  rtie  card  f«e  held  foce  downward  above  the  head  of  ilie  observer,  witli  the  N.  point  (owara  (be  nerth,  il 
will  exhibit  the  stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  the  real  horfxon. 

Tke  Slate  of  (he  iiet  magASteae  are  riwnbered-  on  the  Star-Map,  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy, 
a  to  1^ 

The  hey  to  the  identifcatioa  of  the  stars  b  given  eo  Ihe  beck  of  the  Pleaisphere. Prioe 


QUE  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNS,    BY    S.    E.    HEWES. 


'**Tnm  ttuAes,  eacperiences,  and  cpportunities  of  Profiessor  Johonnot,  have  amply  pKcpand  him  to  nidt»> 
itlamd  the  defidendes  of  American  Sdiool-hooses,  and  to  devise  wise  remedies  for  the  nme." 

The  plans  of  this  vork  are  embodied  in  appropriate  architectnral  forms,  and  in  eveiy  case  the  aiduttcl- 
ore  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the  use.     The  work  contains : 

I.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  fkulta  of  Sohool-houBes,  as  they  are  generally  eonitracted. 
Bad  eitcak  improper  snnoondings,  tmperfiBCt  plans,  materials,  and  workmanship  are  exposed. 

II.  An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  modem  Sohools*  and  the  kind  of  School-hoatea  which  tkcie 
•ecde  demand. 

III.  Aboot  fifty  plana  and  eleyatioiul  for  tttry  kind  of  coontry  and  yiUage  School,  fiviBK  lai|t 
Bherty  as  to  siae,  oost,  and  atjrle. 

IV.  A  simple  and  inexpeattTO  system  of  VentUatiolL 

y.  Admission  of  liffht  and  other  aanitary  oonditions  we  folly  considerad. 

VL  Arrangement  of  grounds  and  ontboildiogs  are  dtscossed. 

VIL  Elaborate  descriptions  of  suitable  school  furniture  are  given. 

VIII.  School  apparatus  receives  due  attention. 

IX.  The  outlines  of  a  paraoUoal  aystem  for  grradinv  country  a6hoela>  an  drawn. 

X  Hints  about  the  oondnot  and  management  of  aohoola  are  freely  interspened. 

Tlus  work  makes  a  systematic  effort  to  provide  School-honses  adapted  to  the  pfCiaoat  iAttt^  off 
edil0ation«  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  la  handtomely  and  proAiaely  lUnBtrated,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  well 
boond  in  doth.    It  has,  with  the  Appendix,  885  pages,  and  379  ninstratianB* 

THoe,  Mnt  toy  mail,  prepaid. 93  00 


TESTIMONir  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Varolii  IC.  ▲•  HBWBIJj,  Preaident  of  State  School  CommlMdonexs*  Karyland: 
**  To  say  that  I  am  pleased— delii^ted  with  it— is  but  very  fiunt  commendation.  We  have  about  three 
ihoosand  five  hundred  School  OOcers  in  our  little  State :  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  them,  and  could  nuke  sure  that  it  wotUd  be  read*  studied  and  tborom^ 
digested^  it  weuld  revolntieoiae  not  only  our  School  Buildings,  but  our  School  Adminislratioa. 

•*  I  thank  fern  meet  heartily  for  thb  eflbrt  in  behalf  of  Public  Education." 

From  jr.  C.  DeOBJBSS*  Bvpeiinteadeat  of  PuhUo  Institatioas,  Tezaa  :**  An  ex- 
cellent piodnctioa.'' 

I.      , 

Vrosir  TELA.  O.  TBSKEB,  County  Superintendent,  Jackson,  lUaa. :  "Consider  it  a 
very  useful  work.    No  School  0£ker  should  be  without  it." 

From  IB.  A.  AFGAB,  Stete  Superintendent  Pnblio  Inatraetion,  Kew  Jersey: 
*•  It  should  be  exammed  by  aU  School  Officers." 

From  A,  N»  FISHBB,  Stete  Superintendent,  Verada :  "  I  sm  latislied  that  Author 
and  Ptthlishen  have  supplied  the  very  beet  iafeiaatioB.'* 

From  B.  OBAinB,  Bupt  PubUo  Inatraetion,  Idaho  Tenritory :  "  I  ftilly  irinmimwirt 
it  ae  one  of  the  neat  complete  works  of  modem  times." 

From  JOHN'  G.  BAIBD,  (pro.  tem.)  Secretary  Board  of  Bducation*  OonneotI- 
oat :  "  A  beantilhl  and  useful  vohune.    It  will  certainly  be  of  service  in  improving  the  style  of  our  School- 


Tbe  Sopacintendente  of  all  the  Stetes  hare  welcomed  this  work  and  aie 
oommendinr  ft  to  those  ^who  are  interested  in  building  Rohoolnhonsoi. 

The  high  appreolatioa  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  U.  S..0omBds8loner  of 
cation,  General  John  Baton,  is  shown  by  the  fiiot  that  he  ordered  an  edition  ftt 
distribiition  ^^f^^g  tfthttffla. 


TfiSTIMONY   OF  THE    PRESS. 


fhe  N.  7*  Tlines  pfonoances  tt  "  in  elegant  and  extremely  vahiable  work  on  the  proper  conttrue- 
tfon  of  school  boildingB.  It  contains  finely  drawn  designs,  ranging  from  the  plainest  and  cheapest  styles,  to 
die  most  ornate  and  expensive,  accompanied  by  dear  and  intelligent  comments  and  explanations.  The  im- 
poitaot  subjeeu  of  beating  and  Tentilation,  as  well  as  other  scarcely  less  imporUmt  ones  of  comfort  and  con- 
veoieooe,  are  fully  attended  ta  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  charg9  of  the  coostnic- 
lisB  of  a  new  Schod-hoose  or  the  renovation  of  an  old  one." 

The  N.  T.  Herald  "  commends  it  heartily,  because  tho  tffidency  of  ov  school  system  dspands 
almost  as  much  upon  the  schoolrhouses  as  upon  the  schools.*' 

Tlie  v.  7.  Wiorld  says  **  it  deals  with  a  subject  which  is  certainly  worlliy  of  discossioo.'' 

Tbe  Olobey  N.  Y.,  ipwm  it  an  aniropriate  notice  of  nearly  a  cohmin. 

The  North  Americaa  and  Dnlted  States  Qasette  asserts  that  "it  will  be  weQ  if  so et» 
kmitive  and  iudusive  an  essay  has  wide  circulation  where  its  value  can  be  realized." 


The  (Philadelphia)  Pablio  Ledirer  nys,  **  it  gives  valuable  information. 


*» 


The  A^e  (Philadelphia)  testifies  that  it  '*  treats  of  all  subjects  in  connection  with  the  practical  needs 
•f  tsadiers  and  pupils  such  as  ventilation,  comfortable  furniture,  presetvation  of  decency  and  order.  The 
dear,  direct  style  of  the  writing,  and  the  wise  advice  given  in  these  pafM*  are  well  worth  the  prioe.*' 

The  City  Item,  Philadalphia,  says :  "  We  have  seen  nothing  to  oqaal  it  in  completeness  and  in 
imetica]  suggestfons.  The  profuao  illustrations  and  diagrams  add  much  to  the  interest  and  assist  mate- 
lially  in  the  explanations. 

The  Daily  Ohronide*  Augusta,  Ga.,  prochiuns  "  the  appenranoe  of  this  book  at  a  time  when  fp«at. 
pobfie  interest  is  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  is  most  opportune,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  good  work."     The  Beforee,  Charleston,  S.  C,  asks  its  readers  to  call  at  the  editor's  office  and 
'     it. 


,The  Miss,  Bdnoational  Jonmal  advises  Superintendents  and  School  Directors  to  ''examine 
thtt  work  befixre  expending  money  on  the  many  imperf^t  plans  now  in  use." 

Hell*e  Journal  at  Bdalth  calls  it  **  a  most  important,  practical  book.  Every  teacher  in 'the  land, 
nery  School  Commissioner,  and  tmsiee,  and  superiotenaent  ^1  &il  to  do  his  duty  to  the  public  and  b>  the 
rising  generation,  who  does  not  at  once  purchase  this  very  valuable  book.  It  is  full  of  wise,  judiciout  apd 
pncfical  soggestions  in  reference  to  School  houses,  e)c." 

The  national  Baptiat  considers  that  "  we  live  in  a  new  era,  when,  we  have  sudi  a  volume  devoted 
to  tdling  just  how  School-nooses  should  be  built  and  furnished.  With  this  volume  in  their  hands,  School 
Coaunittees  and  teachers  would  lose  all  excuse  for  unoomfortable  and  unattractive  houses.  The  tnf  uenoe 
of  neatness,  attractiveness  and  comfort  in  giving  effidency  to  the  school  can  luurdly  be  overestimated." 

The  Htldson  Poet  (Michigan)  advises  the  officers  of  every  school  district  throv^hout  the  land  to 
•ecuft  a  copy  of  the  book.  And  says  that  '*  it  will  interest  every  father,  mother,  public  instructor  and 
boilder."  The  Weekly  Blynal.  Zanesville,  O.,  says  that,  "  to  teachers  and  others  mterested  in  building 
er  airanging  School-houses,  this  work  will  prove  an  invaluable  tAd. 


„       _.     Indeed,  every  man  and  woman  will  find 

its  pages  fiiTl  of  invaluable  hints :  for  all  ot  us  are  interested  in  haviqg  our  dweiUqgs  and  puUe  buildings 
pnipaly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

The  Sunday  Sohool  Times  praises  (a*  do  an  other  papers)  the  beauty  of  the  book^the  binding, 
mer,  prese^work,  .and  ilhistrations,  and  calls  It  **a  theoanfos  of  hinti»  di^ieetiona  and  guides  on  the 
whoie  sniject  of  School  Architecture  and  arrangements." 

The  Tama  Oitisen  pronounces  this  *'  a  timely  work,  and  wishes  it  could  be  read  and  studied  by 
ereiy  one.    Several  copies  snooU  be  placed  in  every  puUic  libra^." 

The  Xjutheran  Observer  asserts  that  **  every  School-board  in  the  land  should  have  .this  work. 
As  a  manual  and  direction,  on  the  snbfeet  of  Sdiool-houses  and  fomiture,  its  value  is  above  estimate." 

Tlie  Chriatiail  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  considers  "  the  whole  sobfeet  treated  in  detail  and  with  fine 
practical  sense.*'     The  Preeoyteriaji,  Philadelphia,  thanks  the  publishers  for  so  excellent  a  book. 

Tbe  PMin  Tan  Democrat  finds  in  it  "  the  most  practical  and  sensible  suggestions.    By  its  aid, 
any  ordinary  carpenter  can  erect «  neat  and  oomely  School-beusa."     The  Bcda'Van  BepubUoan  pro- 
"  the  work  indispensable  to  every  Sdiool-board." 


The  Austin  Hegiater,  Minn.,  commends  the  booh  at  great  length,  and  advisee  all  School  Officers 
[wssees  it.     Tha  weekly  Ithaoan  calb  it  '*  an  educator  on  the  subjects  of  whidi  it  treato." 


.  The  Orange  Chronicle  aays  that  "  every  person  interested  in  the  wel&re  and  progress  of  the  pub- 
ac  achool  system  wfll  find  it  a  book  of  rare  value  and  mteiest*'  The  Poultney  Bulletin  invites 
^*  attention  to  hs  merits. 


The  Ohriatlan  Advocate^  (N.  Y.)  indnlgeam  the  origbal  expreiaion,  "  that  the  work  fappHes  |i 
real  wane*' 

^  Tba  Providence  Qaaette's  Jtidgment  is,  that  ''this  book  la  the  best  that  has  ever  been  issued  on 
toe  subject  of  schools." 

Moore's  Rural  Vew  Torker  dedares,  that  **  a  careful  examination  satisfies  os  that  it  will  prove 
ef  great  ntility."  The  Berald  of  Ganastota,  N.  Y,  says  **  it  is  a  work  that  shoukl  be  in  the  hands 
ef  every  Board  of  Education,  school  trustee,  and  teacher  in  the  land." 

The  Commonwealth,  Boston,  says :  "  In  a  word,  it  is  an  ^tome  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
eoHplelu  sebooL    All  educators  and  committee-men  should  consult  it^^agee." 

The  Maatachuaetta  Teacher  calls  it  "a  handsome  book,  with  maaj  neat  designs  for  School- 
aooeee,  and  illustrations  of  school  apparatus  and  lumiture.  Heating,  ventilation  and  lighting  receive  a 
lood  decree  of  attention,  as  indeed  does  everything  relating  to  the  SchooJ-rocn  and  lu  euvnouadinga.  We 
feaaitily  ooounend  the  book.'' 


» 


.  The  Vermont  Beoerd  aays.  **fhe  work  abounds  in  designs  of  tastefhl  edifices,  eombining  umpli- 
cily,  beauty  and  conftut.''  **TAe  Aldina"  considers  it  ^*aa  iuvaloaUe  book  for  teachers  aa^ 
aoacanosuLl  oomimtiees.'* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St*,  New  Tork, 


Revolution  in  Charts. 


The  following  serious  objections  prevail  against  the  usual 
method  of  making  Charts  and  Maps  on  paper,  and  mountiDg 
them  on  cloth  and  rollers : 

t.  The  dlffloulty  in  printing  »  ^"S^  b^k  ground,  mtk  diagn—  m  wkUf  lints, 
a.  When  doth  and  paper  are  pasted  together,  damp  weather  ihrink*  the  olctll  and  swellifha 
paper,  and  dry  weather  vice  versa.    Henos  charts  an  drawn  oat  of  place,  and  do  not  hmff  weD. 

3.  Sticks  nailed  on  top  and  bottom,  and  tape  binding,  sewed  or  pasted  on  edges,  render  duuts 
clumsy  and  awkward  to  handle,  as  well  as  liable  to  need  repairs, 

4.  Cloth  and  s^per,  with  paste  between,  make  charts  so  stiff,  when  rolled  in  dam^  weather,  and  on- 
rolled  in  dryt  that  they  wiU  not  hanff  down  flat. 

5.  Varnish  employed  on  dw  aoi^uDe  soon  oracka  and  cmmblea  off  ; 

6.  And  the  charts  quickly  appear  dingy  and  old. 

7*  The  paste  employed  often  tempts  mioe  and  rati  to  test  the  merits  of  schooling  he  theaa,— 
to  the  destruction  of  the  charts  on  the  first  investigation. 

8.  Charts  made  in  the  old  style  are  not  sufELdently  durable  for  school  pnrpoMp. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Indestructilile  School  Chart«  avoid  all  these 
ohiections.  They  are  made  by  a  patent  process  entirely  new.  There 
is  no  paper,  ink,  printing-press,  tape,  rollers,  paste  or  varnish  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  They  are  printed  by  hand,  in  pure  white  lines, 
with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enamelled  cloth.  Each  chart  has  a 
bright  and  lively  colored  border.  The  charts  are  as, smooth  as  glass,  as 
soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  and  hang  perfectly  flat  on  the  wall.  H  they 
become  soiled  by  dust  they  may  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  and 

will  appear  as  fresh  and  bright  as  new. 
!•  Dr.  Johnson's  Indestniotibld  Alphabet  Charts  are  two  charts  made 

in  the  manner  described ;  size,  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  The  letters  are  good  size, 
and  are  suitable  models  for  the  children  to  fix  in  their  minds.  They  are 
printed  in  white,  on  a  black  ground,  with  a  neat  white  and  vermilion 
border.    They  will  endure  and  remain  bright  and  fresh  for  generations. 

No.  1  eontains  tike  eapltal  letters  and  Arabic  Ikf^ux— Price,  .7* 

No.  9  eoMtabM  cBMUi  letters,  poiniMf  aad  Roma»  Msiaeerals. . .      •«      .IV 


II«  Dr.  Johnson's  Indestmotible  Sohool  CSharts  iliustraUng 
ITATUBAL    FBIL080PHT   AND    ASTB0N0H7. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Johnson  became  famous  through  his  Phi- 
losophical and  Astronomical  Charts.  They  were  highly  recommended 
by  Benjamin  Silliman,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College ;  Francis  Way- 
land,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  Univ^.rsity ;  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  LL.D.,  President  of  Rutgers  College;  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  and  other  prominent  educators  of  that  day.  A  large  edition  was 
quickly  sold  ;  but  the  engravings  being  destroyed  by  fire,  no  subsequent 
editions  were  produced. 

Years  of  patient  research  have  enabled  Dr.  Johnson  to  complete  a  series 
by  this  novel  method^  and  these  may  be  pronounced  A  VASTER  work* 


This  series  consists  of  ten  charts.  32  in.  by  56  in.,  giving  nearly 
600  diagrams,  carefully  drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines, 
on  a  jet  black  surface.  They  fully  illustrate  the  various  subjects  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  our  schools,  being  the  most  COmpIetei 
most  durable,  and  cheapest  substitute  for  Philosophical  Apparatus 
ever  produced. 

Chart  I.  Illustrates   Laws   of   M/.ttkr,    Fok.c^    Motion,   and   Me- 
chanics, with  44  Diagrams. 
11.  Illustrates  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  with  44  Diagrams. 
III.  Illustrates  Hydraulics,  with  39  Diagrams. 
ly.  Illustrates  the  Laws  of  Heat,  aad  Construction  of  the 

Steam-Enoine,  with  43  Diagrams. 
V,  Illustrates  Optics,  with  53  Diagrams. 
VI.  Illustrates  Optics,  Laws  of  Vision,  and  the  Construction 

.  OF  Optical  Instruments,  with  50  Diagrams. 
VII.  Illustrates  Magnetism,  with  30  Diagrams;  and  Acoustics, 

with  33  Diagrams. 
VIII.  Illustrates    Electricity,  Galvanism,    Electro-Magnetism. 
Magnetic-Electricity,  Thermo-electricity,  etc.,  with  66 
Diagrams. 
IX.  Illustrates  the  Solar  System  and  many  of  the  General 

Laws  of  Astronomy,  with  16  Diagrams. 
X.  Is  also  on   AstRONOMY,   illustrating  the  Seasons,   Tides, 
Eclipses,  etc.,  with  23  Diagrams. 

The  price  of  these  excellent  and  elaborate  Charts  is  within  the 
reach  of  all;  so  that  no  school  need  have  excuse  for  being  without 

them.    They  will  cost  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents  for  each  dia* 

granii  in  bright  and  imperishable  colors. 

Price  of  tlie  entire  set $15  OO 

Cliartsare  ftoAd  alAffly... each,  1  50 

They  are  adapted  for  use  with  any  correct  School  Philosophy. 

III.-Sr.  JOHNSON'S  SOLAS  SYST5U  CEAST, 

Made  on  the  same  plan,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  chart  for  the 
walls  of  the  School  Room.    It  is  on  blue  ground  with  white  lines,  ex- 
hibiting most  effectively  the  Solar  System  at  one  view. 
Its  size  is  38  in.  by  42  in Price,  $51  60 

TVm  Dr.  JokBWm'e  Natural  PhUosopliy,  and  Key  to  Philosophical 
Charts,  illustrated  with  500  cuts,  in  preparuHcm. 

'V*'— DiL  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation  Charts  on  various 
other  subjects,  to  be  made  by  this  method.  They  will  be  duly 
announced,  by  and  by. 

^I.— Dr.  Johnson's  CDSding  Chart  and  ICap  Sadc  wui  be  explained 

and  illustrated  on  another  page Price^  $5  OO 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers ^ 

14  Band  St.,  New  J[orU. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 


One  ▼ol.,  Sirft.  tinted  paper. 


$1^0. 


Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

One  vol.,  8to.,  tinted  p«p«r,  $1.50. 

The  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

One  vol.,  8vo ia.60. 

These  books  embrace  all  that  is  usually  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  in  a  very  mud)  improved 
form. 

A  Unlverfllty  SSditlon  of  the  Geomatiy 

is  now  being*  prepared,  which  will  embrace,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that  IS  found  in  the  above  books,  more 
than  any  text-book  heretofore  pvUished  <m  these 
subjects.    Ready  about  June  x. 

III. 

THE  GENERAL  GEOMETRY  AND 
CALCULUS. 

1  vol.,  8vo.,  tinted  paper,  pHeo,  $9 JM>. 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  Olnky,  although  iust 
issued,  luiv«  beeu  adopted  ia  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  most  unqualified  praise  finem  all  whe  have 
seen  them. 


Th6    Simplest,    Kost    Practloal,   and 

Gbaapest  Series  of  Ctoographies 

yet  Publijdied. 


C0L.T01V'S 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  Professors  to 

the  following  important  addition  to  our  list  of 

School  and  College  Text-Books  : 

THE  HIGHER  BOOKS 

or 

STODDARD'S 

Mathematical  Series. 

PBEPABBD  BT 
Pvoftseor  KDIVARD  OtillBY, 

0/ Michigan  UntvtrtUy. 

I. 

The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

One  Vol.,  19mo Price,  $l.ftO. 

.  A  complete  Key  has  been  prepared  to  this  book, 
which  also  embraces  a  lai^ge  number  of  additional 
exampres.    Price,  Ix  50. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 


OF 


WHOLV  8T7BJBCT  EMBBA.CSD  IK 

TWO  BOOKS. 


llie  distinguishing  features  of  these  Books  are : 

1st.  They  oontain  all  iv-liicli  the 
Scholar  shonld  be  reqxiired  to  learn, 
and  nothing  more,  stated  in  the  dear- 
est possihle  form. 

2d.  The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 
Uaps. 

8d.  The  whole  subjeot  of  Gtoofirxaphy, 
as  tauffht  in  Common  Schools,  is  em- 
braoed  in  Two  Boolka. 

Ho.  1. 
COLTON'S 

NEW  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Klegantly  Illitsfmted  with    entirely 

ne'w  Mape,  Arnmrn  espreaslir  fi>r 

this  book.    Price,  90  cts. 

No»  %• 

COLTON*S  ' 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Elegantly    Illnstrated    by    nanaerene 

Bngrairliigs    and   T^renty^wo 

Maps,  dravim  expressly 

for    this    boolL. 

Priee,  $1.73. 

A  Oreat  Baving*  in  Time  and  Money  Is 

thus  eifeoted. 

We  ask  for  these  new  books  a  c»mpark&m  with 
thf  kest  series  yet  published. 

Send  for  Complete  School  Gataloffue. 


Address 


Sheldon  &  Company,  Publishers^ 


6T7  Broadvray^  Nevr  YorlL< 


AMERICAN 


Educational  M  onthly. 


•4«»> 


MARCH,     1872. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  FOR   THE  COUNTRY* 


A 


SMALL  school  may  be  well  accommo- 
dated by  a  plan  like  that  represented  in 
Fig.  I.  It  consists  of  a  school-room  with  a 
single  porch  in  front,  and  a  wood-house  in  the 
rear.  The  room  represented  contains  seats 
for  twenty-four  pupils,  but  by  increasing  the 
length  three  feet  there  will  be  room  for  one 
more  row  of  seats,  and  for  thirty  pupils,  and 
by  increasing  its  width  four  feet,  it  will  con- 
tain still  another  row  of  desks,  and  seats  for 
forty  pupils. 

The  porch  is  a  single  room,  but  of  sufficient 
size  for  a  lobby  for  cloaks  and  hats.  The 
stove  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  niches  in  front,  while 
the  other  niche  may  be  used  for  a  library.     The  venti- 


Fig*  1«    Oronnd  Pl»n« 


*■  From  JohoDBOt's  Complete  Work  on  "  School  Hoiuea." 
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lators  in  this,  as  in  all  the  designs,  are  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  but  each  one  is  connected  with  the  chimney  by  a 
tube  under  the  floor. 

The  wood-house  in  the  rear  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
back  hall  or  entry-way  and  a  place  of  storage  for  fuel.  The 
doors  upon  the  sides  should  open  respectively  into  the  boys' 
and  girls*  play-grounds.  The  front  part  of  the  wood-house 
should  be  provided  with  a  platform  upon  a  level  with  the 
school-house  floor,  at  least  four  feet  wide. 

This  general  plan  is  superior  to  that  shown  in  our  January 
monthly,  in  having  back  as  well  as  front  entrances,  so  that 
access  may  be  had  to  the  play-grounds  and  out-buildings 
without  disturbance  to  classes,  or  to  the  general  order  of  the 
school-room.  The  movements  of  pupils  are  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  they  would  be  if,  in  their  entrance  and  exit,  they 
were  always  obliged  to  pass  through  the  front  door. 


Elevation  No.  i. — This  elevation  is  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive building,  with  wide  projecting  eaves  that  give  to  it 
an  appearance  of  comfort  and  solidity.  The  porch  is  finished 
with  a  tent-roof,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  gable  under  a 
gable.  It  is  lighted  by  small  windows  in  the  sides,  as  the 
height  of  the  roof  would  hardly  admit  of  a  head-window 
over  the  door.  The  windows  are  grouped  together,  and 
the  whole  design  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
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If  a  lai^r  house  is  built  upon  this  plati,  the  outside 
appearance  may  remain  the  same  by  simply  increasing  all 
the  parts  in  proportion.  If  three  feet  be  added  to  the 
length  no  other  change  need  be  made,  but  if  the  addition  is 
made  to  the  width  the  porch  should  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion. 

Elevation  No.  2. — In  this  elevation  the  roof  of  the  main 
building  is  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  roof  of  the  porch 
and  of  the  wood-house,  giving  a  fine  architectural  effect  to 
the  group.  The  cornices  of  the  three  parts  are  upon  the  same 
level,  and  an  ornamental  cornice  extends  across  the  gable. 
This  feature  may  be  omitted.     In  case  the  gable  cornice  is 
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elevation  is  represented  as  finished  with  battens,  but  clap- 
boards may  be  used,  or  the  house  may  be  built  of  brick. 
The  superior  appearance  of  this  design  will  more  than 
warrant  the  additional  expense. 

Elevation  No.  4. — In  villages  and  country  places  near 
cities,  where  the  dwellings  are  of  fine  architectural  appear- 
ance, the  school-house  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  ornamental  designs. 
Elevation  No.  4  has  been  prepared  to  meet  this  demand 
when  a  small  school-house  is  wanted.  The  general  features 
are  Gothic,  but  the  whole  is  chaste  and  neat  and  not  exces- 
sively expensive.  The  steep  gables  all  terminate  in  minarets 
or  pinnacles.  An  ornamental  bell-tower  surmounts  the 
front.  The  porch  has  an  ornamental  tent-roof,  sloping 
down  from  the  front  gable.  Gables  are  erected  above  the 
side  windows,  and  a  beautiful  ornamental  chimney  extends 
upward  from  one  side  of  the  porch.  The  material  may  be 
brick  or  stone,  the  finish  of  the  gables  being  a  stone  coping 
instead  of  a  cornice.  This  coping  may  be  made  of  wood 
with  a  covering  of  tin.  This  elevation  might  also  be  used 
as  a  session-room  for  a  church,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
public  purposes.    The  roof  should  be  covered  with  slate. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  small  number  of  pupils 
in  the  district  is  given  as  an  excuse  for  a  miserable  school- 
house.    The  fact  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils  may  be  a 
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sufficient  reason  for  the  construction  of  a  small  school-liouse, 
but  not  for  a  poor  one.  The  educational  wants  of  a  small 
district  and  of  a  small  number  of  children  are  just  as  press- 
ing as  though  the  territory  and  the  number  were  indefinitely 
increased,  and  a  neglect  to  supply  them  is  just  as  detri- 
mental in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     If  this  excuse  were 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Superin- 
tendent Harris  to  the  St.  Louis  School  Board,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  introducing  a  course  of  lessons  in  Natural  Science 
into  the  District  School  course  of  study. — Ed.] 

I  IT  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  teach 
•  everything  in  the  short  period  devoted  for  schooling. 
Even  were  the  period  of  schooling  much  longer  than  it 
really  is,  there  are  many  things  learned  much  better  out  of 
school  than  in  it — many  things  learned  much  better  at 
home,  or  in  the  field  or  work  shop  than  in  a  school  room. 
But  with  our  short  school  period,  lasting  on  the  average  for 
five  years  with  us  in  the  city,  and  about  three  years,  more 
or  less,  in  the  country,  there  is  the  utmost  need  of  the  most 
careful  selection  of  what  is  essential.  The  course  of  study 
must  contain  only  what  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  pick  up 
from  intercourse  with  the  family  circle,  with  his  fellow  play- 
mates, or  with  his  fellow  workmen.  More  than  this,  it  must 
contain  only  such  matters  as  have  a  general  theoretic  bear- 
ing on  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  institutions  and 
character  of  the  human  species  of  which  the  pupil  is  an 
individual. 

II.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  school  must  furnish  the  pupil 
theoretical  insight.  Here  is  a  common  ground,  and  it  Is  a 
practical  thing  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  general  ele- 
ments which  he  may  apply  in  after  life  to  any  one  of  the 
many  trades  or  professions.  Every  boy  and  girl  will  find  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing, -arithmetic  and  geography 
useful  in  any  sphere  of  life  that  he  or  she  may  be  called  to 
fill.  Whatever  occupation  they  may  follow,  these  branches 
will  assist  them.  And  what  is  said  of  these  elementary 
branches  is  likewise  true  of  the  habits  of  character  formed 
in  a  well-disciplined  school,  such  as  order,  neatness,  clean- 
liness, earnestness,  industry,  punctuality,  truthfulness,  self- 
respect,  self-control,  obedience  to  rule,  kindness,  forbear- 
ance, courtesy,  considerateness,  aflfability  and  politeness, 
sympathy  and  love. 
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III.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  ground  for  dispute  as  to 
the  order  of  these  elementary  studies.  Reading  comes  first, 
for  by  it  the  pupil  becomes  able  to  pursue  independent 
study  and  thus  to  add  to  what  he  receives  orally  from  his 
teacher.  Arithmetic  may  begin  almost  as  early  as  reading, 
and  writing  should  not  be  delayed  at  all.^  Geography 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  pupil  learns  to  read  with  some 
facility.  Compared  with  other  branches,  these  simplest  ele- 
ments are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  nothing  should 
interfere  with  their  most  speedy  acquisition.  They  are  in 
themselves  the  tools  which  assist  in  acquiring  all  other 
knowledge. 

IV.  Of  m^'s  instruments  the  most  wonderful  is  language. 
His  whole  rational  existence  depends  upon  it.  Some  special 
stud}*"  of  the  structure  of  this  wonderful  instrumentality  has 
been  found  essential  in  all  systems  of  education.  Hence,  we 
place  the  study  of  grammar  next  in  importance  after  the 
four  elements.  History  well  succeeds  grammar,  for  gram- 
mar prepares  the  way  for  it  by  analyzing  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind  as  exhibited  and  mirrored  in  language. 
How  the  human  character  unfolds  in  time  is  shown  in  his- 
tory. Knowledge  of  men  is  more  important  than  know- 
ledge of  things,  as  we  all  find  when  we  grow  up  and  try  to 
succeed  in  life.  We  learn  that  we  can  do  nothing  nor 
achieve  anything  without  the  aid  and  consent  of  our  fellow 
men.  We  must,  therefore,  understand  the  springs  and 
motives  of  human  action,  both  the  permanent  ones  and 
those  that  control  temporarily. 

V.  Above  and  beyond  these  just  named  studies,  which 
form  a  complete  elementary  course,  such  as  has  been  wisely 
laid  down  by  your  rules  as  constituting  the  course  of  study 
for  the  district  schools ;  above  and  beyond  these  follows  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  of  the  higher  mathematics,  of  those 
languages  from  which  our  own  is  derived,  or  which  are 
kindred  to  it,  and  the  literature  thereof.  These  studies  in 
their  proper  development  form  the  high  course  of  study, 
and  are  commenced  in  the  high  school. 

VI.  Now  arises  the  important  question :  Should  any  or 
all  of  those  higher  studies  be  introduced  into  the  elementary 
course  ?    It  is  clear  that  in  their  proper  form  they  cannot. 
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The  study  of  foreign  language  by  its  structure  ought  to  be 
preceded  by  some  study  of  the  native  tongue.  The  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics  ought  to  be  preceded  by  that  of 
arithmetic ;  so  literature  cannot  be  well  studied  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  geography,  history,  and 
grammar,  to  say  nothing  of  reading  and  writing. 

VII.  The  sciences  are  twofold :  The  human,  i.  e.,  social 
and  political  sciences,  including  political  economy,  peda- 
gogy, and  the  like,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  natural  sciences 
on  the  other.  The  human  sciences  require  the  highest  ma- 
turity of  thought  for  their  mastery.  The  natural  sciences, 
which  are  divided  into  physics  (including  those  to  which 
mathematics  are  applied)  and  natural  history  (irtcluding  the 
sciences  defining  inorganic  and  organic  nature,  the  ele- 
ments, the  plant,  the  animal  and  man),  imply  first  a  direct 
application  of  matkematics^f  and  secondly,  an  indirect  appli- 
cation of  the  same  in  order  to  comprehend  the  working  of 
the  instruments  through  which  nature  is  observed  and  classi- 
fied. Hence  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as  complete  study  and 
exhaustive  survey  is  concerned,  the  place  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  is  in  the  higher  course,  as  has  been  determined  by 
the  rules  of  the  Board. 

Vin.  But  there  is  a  further  question  to  settle ;  Can  we 
not  give  those  children  who  study  five  years,  or  a  less  time 
in  our  schools,  some  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Physics 
and  Natural  History,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  them 
in  after  life,  and  for  the  time  being  not  interfere  seriously 
with  the  prosecution  of  elementary  studies  ? 

This  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  following 
grounds  :  The  value  of  all  higher  studies  is  twofold,  one  as 
giving  us  the  practical  mastery  over  their  spheres  through 
a  complete  comprehension  of  them  scientifically y  the  other  as 
giving  us  a  technical  mastery  over  their  spheres,  thereby 
adding  to  our  general  culture,  or,  as  we  express  it,  "  general 
information."  For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  thor- 
oughly and  scientifically  an  astronomer  to  read  with  plea- 
sure and  profit  the  third  volume  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos, 
or  indeed  most  writings  on  the  subject  of  astronomy.  But 
without  an  elementary  course  of  some  sort  in  astronomy 
those  works  would  be  sealed  books.    The  general  ideas  of 
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a  science  and  its  mode  of  procedure  and  its  technics  may  be 
acquired  with  little  labor,  nay,  it  may  be  a  mere  pastime  to 
do  this.  On  this  ground  we  may  introduce  certain  outlines 
of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy  into  the  lower 
grades  of  our  schools. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  have  sketched  the  outlines  of 
a  course  of  study  on  Natural  Science.  ^  I  have  followed 
therein  the  reference  books  provided  by  the  Board  for  the 
teachers,  and  have  paid  special  •regard  to  the  resources 
which  they  furnish.  That  these  lessons  should  be  oral,  con- 
ducted by  description  and  illustration  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  ques- 
tions and  answers,  together  with  free  conversation,  seems  to 
me  the  proper  mode.  And,  inasmuch  as  this  exercise 
should  serve  as  a  kind  of  recreation  and  relaxation  from  the 
regular  course,  I  recommend  that  one  hour  be  set  apart  for 
it  on  each  Wednesday  afternoon  in  each  room  of  the  dis- 
trict schools. 

X.  The  course  here  recommended  recognizes  the  two- 
fold division  of  Natural  Science  into  Physics  and  Organics ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  a  view  of  the  whole  as 
often  as  possible,  and  may  review  each  subject  as  often  as 
he  comes  to  a  new  stage  of  intellectual  insight,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  seven  years*  course  there  is  a  spiral 
movement,  or  recurrence  of  the  same  topics :  1)  The  sub- 
jects of  Natural  Science,  a)  the  plant,  b)  the  animal,  c)  the 
physical  elements  and  mechanical  powers — constitute  a  pri- 
mary course  of  three  years  ;  so  that  even  those  who  receive 
the  minimum  of  school  education  shall  acquire  some  insight 
into  the  elements  and  instrumentalities  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  industrial  age  in  which  they  live.  2) 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  these  subjects  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence are  all  taken  up  again  in  a  second  course  and  much 
more  scientifically  developed :  a)  Botany,  its  method  and 
practical  application ;  b)  Zoology  and  Human  Physiology  ; 
c)  motion  and  force  in  masses,  in  particles,  and  as  applied  in 
thp  mechanical  powers ;  d)  Astronomy  (forming  a  transition 
to  the  grammar  school  course  in  Physical  Geography).   Five 


z   Which  will  appear  in  our  next— Ed. 
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years  is  the  average  attendance  on  our  schools  ;  hence  the 
average  pupil  will  get  two  courses  in  Natural  Sciences. 
3)  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  district  schools  a 
third  course  in  Natural  Science  is  given,  in  which  begin  to 
appear  more  clearly  in  outline  the  several  sciences,  a) 
Under  Natural  History  or  organic  nature :  Geology,  Mete- 
orology, Botany,  Zoology,  Ethnology,  b)  Under  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  Physics :  Matter,  force  and  motion,  machi- 
nery, molecular  forces  and  instruments  involving  their 
application. 


<  ■  •  ■  ♦ 
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FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

LlENHARD  Nesselborn's  father  had  hesitated  for  some  time, 
before  sending  his  granddaughter  to  the  Waldenburg  Semi-  . 
nary,  a  chartered  institution  in  which  females  were  fitted 
for  the  teacher's  profession.  This  hesitation  arose  from  his 
unwillingness  to  entail  upon  his  grandchild  the  hardships 
and  trials  of  this  calling,  and  partly  from  his  doubts  whether 
women  ought  to  be  teachers.  In  his  perplexity  he  had 
solicited  the  conscientious  advice  of  his  son  Lienhard,  who 
had  answered  him  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi,  our 
great  master,  that  the  school  ought  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  family,  and  that  the  teacher  should  act  as  a  representa^ 
tive  of  both  parents,  in  the  strictest  and  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  myself  felt  within  me  this  yearning  of  my  heart 
towards  my  pupils,  this  spark  of  holy  love  for  every  one  of 
them,  strangers  as  they  were  to  me  in  the  world.  For  me, 
the  school-house  was  but  another  home,  another  domestic 
hearth.  And  why  should  not  woman  preside  there  as  well 
as  man  ?  But  still,  how  fearful  was  the  lesson  that  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  teach  our  noble  master,  Pestalozzi  ?  Ger- 
trude, his  faithful  friend  and  assistant,  the  very  type  of 
woman-teachers,  who  had  married  the  most  gifted  of  his 
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instructors,  became  the  mother  of  an  idiot !    A  Frenchman 
has  lately  pronounced  every  woman  to  be  sick  by  nature.  He 
might  have  said  that  every  woman  seems  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  peculiar  law,  humiliating  perhaps  for  human 
nature.     Bj'  force  of  this  law  women  are  sensitive,  nervous, 
uneven,  eccentric,  even  in  their  virtues.    Thinking  of  female 
teachers  as  an  institution,  I  cannot  repress  a  feeling  similar 
to  that  shudder  which  I  always  experienced  in  South  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  when  observing  there  the  great 
number  of  female  functionaries  employed  in  telegraphic 
bureaus,  in  post  offices  and  as  ticket  agents  at  railroad 
stations.     I  surely  do  not  doubt  their  abilities,  punctuality, 
and  general  trustworthiness.      I   do  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Wehrmann,  one  of  my  teachers,  who  has  compared  those 
female  officials  with  green-finches,  trained  to  pull  up  their 
food  in  little  carts  to  their  cages.    He  thinks  women  to  be 
endowed  only  with  a  kind  of  qtiasuintellecty  as  he  calls  it, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  authorities  ever  to 
rely  on  the  returns  of  such  '  responsibilities  in  crinoline.* 
But  the  cause  of  my  repugnance  to  such  practice  is  in  the 
displacement  of  the  boundary  between  home  and  world ;  in 
the  fading  away  of  that  charm  which  the  sentiment  of  ages 
has  thrown  around  the  secluded  and,  as  it  were,  veiled  life 
of  women ;  in  the  defiance  which  women  begin  to  hurl  at 
the  whole  male  sex,  which  must  fail,  in  making  emanci- 
pated Amazons  contented  and  happy ;    in  the  transfer  of 
woman's  life,  the  proper  sphere  of  which  is  in  the  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  dust  and  mire  of  every-day  life.     However,  as 
we  cannot  make  the  world  anew,  but  must  take  it  as  it  is,  we 
have  often  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.    We  hear  every- 
where complaints  at  the  scarcity  of  male  teachers  for  com- 
mon schools,  the  inadequate  remuneration  deterring  young 
men  from  following  this  profession.     Let  us,  then,  honestly 
try  to  engage  women  in  a  vocation  which,  certainly,  is  the 
least  hazardous  of  all  kinds  of  emancipation." 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  had  been  Gertrude's  en- 
trance into  the  Seminary,  the  stem  and  rigorous  discipline 
of  which  had  imparted  to  her  mind  a  maturity  far  beyond 
her  years.  She  had  entered  now  upon  her  duties  in  her 
uncle's  institution,  in  which,  since  it  was  a  boys*  institute, 
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she  could,  of  course,  not  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher.  She  had  been  assigned  to  the  direction  of  the 
economical  department,  and  her  keen  eye  soon  discovered 
that  reforms  were  needed  m  almost  everything.  She  resolved 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  her  abilities.  Her  position 
enabled  her  to  trace  the  existing  disorders  to  their  very 
sources.  Her  aunt  was  one  of  those  strange  beings  who, 
while  perceiving  defects  and  injurious  practices,  neverthe- 
less declined  to  remedy  them,  and  even  disliked  to  have 
them  mentioned.  For  mending  faults  would  involve  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  existence.  Instead  of  it  she  had 
contracted  the  habit  either  of  explaining  appearing  griev- 
ances away,  or  of  excusing  them  by  the  character  of  the 
persons  whom  she  had  to  employ  as  her  instruments,  and 
who,  according  to  her  theory,  ought  to  be  taken  as  they 
were,  not  as  one  might  wish  them  to  be.  "  Please,  dear," 
she  said  to  Gertrude,  "  do  not  let  your  laudable  zeal  for 
abating  nuisances  go  so  far  as  to  necessitate  a  ceaseless 
change  of  our  people.  As  matters  stand,  we  have  to  sufiFer 
enough  from  these  hateful  changes.  For  ours  is  a  private 
institute,  which  cannot  hold  out  to  young  teachers  such  inl 
ducements  of  future  promotion,  as  the  institutes  of  the  State. 
Teachers  will  accept  positions  in  our  school  only  for  short 
periods  ;  they  will  leave  as  soon  as  they  can  do  better,  and 
new  teachers  must  be  appointed  in  their  places.  It  is  almost 
worse  with  the  domestics.  Servants  are  invariably  bad.  If 
we  would  have  eyes  for  all  their  shortcomings,  the  changes 
would  have  no  end,  and  the  new  servants,  perhaps,  would 
do  worse  than  the  old  ones.  The  best  maxim  is,  not  to 
strain  at  gnats.  Many  a  bad  servant  I  have  reformed  by 
ignoring  or  generously  condoning  disorders  that  had  come 
*  to  my  knowledge,  and  you  had  better  follow  my  example.'* 
Although  Gertrude  had  promised  to  profit  by  these  hints, 
she  nevertheless  came  into  daily  conflict  with  the  powers 
that  be.  These  ruling  powers  were  not  her  uncle  or  aunt, 
but  the  selfish  course  taken  by  almost  every  one  in  the 
house,  the  negligent  ease  of  the  boarding  teachers,  the  spirit 
of  insubordination  among  the  students,  and  the  guilty  com- 
plicity of  the  servants  in  all  manner  of  irregularity.  The 
care  for  Theodore  Waldner  was  not  the  least  of  Gertrude's 
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assumed  duties.  Not  only  did  she  provide  for  his  physical 
wants,  but  she  tried  also  to  replenish  the  stores  of  his  mind. 
In  this  respect  she  had  an  invaluable  support  in  Fritz  Bech- 
toldj  one  of  the  boarding  teachers.  This  young  man,  who 
had  become  tenderly  attached  to  Theodore,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  supply  the  many  deficiencies  which  a  "  posthum- 
ous education,"  if  we  may  so  call  it,  had  left  in  Waldner's 
knowledge.  Bechtold  taught  only  the  lower  classes,  and 
being  nothing  but  a  "  Normal  School  graduate,"  was  treated 
with  little  regard  by  the  "  learned"  gentry  of  the  institution. 
But  Gertrude's  uncle,  to  her  keenest  joy,  had  justice  enough 
to  appreciate  the  young  teacher's  merits.  "  They  are  all 
not  worthy,"  he  would  say,  "  to  unloose  his  shoe's  latchet. 
While  these  philologists  are  swollen  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance, they  have  no  clear  idea  in  their  brains,  and  no  in- 
spiring words  ever  go  fertilizing  from  their  lips  to  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers.  And  yet  they  denounce  in  their  classical 
arrogance  our  worthy  elementary  teachers  as  overbearing. 
It  is  simply  because  these  latter  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  scholarship  and  teaching  are  two  different  things.  Our 
Professor  Tipfel  is  an  authority  as  to  the  Latin  poets,  but 
in  all  other  respects  his  mind  is  filled  with  utter  confusion. 
Wehrmann  pretends  to  be  a  universal  genius,  considering 
himself  competent  to  teach  any  subject  whatever,  and  yet 
he  is  unable  to  make  even  the  simplest  Euclidean  theorem 
clear  to  his  pupils.  Mag^ster  Schlickum  has  acquired  his 
method,  by  teaching  counts  and  princes  as  their  private  gov- 
ernor. But  a  private  tutor  he  will  remain  all  his  life.  He 
will  never  be  able  to  teach  in  that  boldfaced  type  which 
alone  is  understood  and  appreciated  by  large  classes.  Bech- 
told's  teaching,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  if  cut  in  granite.  For 
him,  the  short  allowance  of  his  knowledge  is  like  a  well 
packed  knapsack  for  a  traveler.  Everything  is  handy  to 
him,  and  he  knows  where  to  find  all  he  wants  at  a  moment's 
notice,  while  your  big  tourist  with  his  endless  baggage  train 
is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  and  can  never  find 
what  he  is  looking  for.  Just  so  short  cut  is  Bechtold's  way 
of  keeping  discipline.  His  very  words  are  deeds.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  him  to  retract  anything.  He  simply  com- 
mands, and  the  student  obeys,  while  in  Tipfel's,  Wehrmann's 
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and  Schlickum's  classes  the  students  do  nothing  but  argue 
with  their  teachers.  No  order  is  ever  executed  precisely  as 
it  has  been  given.  And  no  wonder,  for  Mr.  Tipfel,  durii^ 
the  recitation,  is  thinking  of  his  last  criticism  in  Jahn's 
"  Jahrbiicher"  —  Mr.  Wehrmann's  mind  is  full  of  his  last 
purchase  of  books,  and  Schlickum  is  engaged  in  review- 
ing the  brilliant  display  of  his  scholarship  at  Mrs.  Nessel- 
born's  last  tea-party. 

In  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Nesselbom  had  drawn  of  Pro- 
fessor Tipfel,  there  was  one  most  ludicrous  feature  omitted 
This  scholar  considered  himself  the  model  of  a  pedagogue, 
and  discipline  was  the  third  word  in  all  his  conversations. 
Indeed,  if  the  art  of  discipline  consisted  in  blustering,  scold- 
ing and  shouting,  Prof.  Tipfel  would  have  been  the  most 
consummate  of  disciplinarians.  He  had  been,  of  late,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  public  gymnasium,  which  position  he  had  resigned, 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  rich  marriage,  partly  on  account 
of  difficulties  with  his  chief,  who  had  reviewed  one  of  his 
late  publications  with  cutting  sarcasm.  Afterwards  Nessel- 
born  had  succeeded  in  winning  Prof.  Tipfel  for  his  institu- 
tion, and  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  man  considered  the  greatest  living  scholar  as  to  Latin 
satirists.  He  was  of  dwarfish,  ungainly  stature,  which 
made  the  outbursts  of  his  anger  irrepressibly  ludicrous. 
From  his  perpetual  blustering  and  scolding,  he  was  nick- 
named Jove  the  cloud  gatherer ;  but  his  Olympic  thunders 
were  only  empty  sounds.  He  noticed  absolutely  nothing 
that  was  going  on  in  his  class.  Thus  he  neither  knew  that 
he  was  perpetually  laughed  at  by  his  students,  nor  was  he 
aware  that  they  had  firmly  established  the  practice  of  pass- 
ing to  each  other  "  ponies,"  or  those  printed  "  Prepara- 
tions" which  a  fiendish  enemy  of  education  (his  nanae, 
strangely,  is  Freund)  *  has  launched  into  the  world.  It  was 
almost  grotesque  to  see  how  this  Olympic  Thunderer  would 
pass  into  the  language  of  common  mortals  whenever  the 
gravity  of  the  school  was  interrupted  by  any  event  of  out- 


I  Fkbund  (friend),  the  notorioua  compiler  of  the  Latin  Lenooo,  whidi  Dr.  Andrem  took  dm 
trouble  to  translate  into  English,  one  of  the  worst  educational  and  philolofpcal  scribblers,  has  compiled 
so-called  **  Preparations,"  calculated  to  supersede  almost  all  hard  and  serious  studjr— very  similar  in 
character  to  the  piuUications  of  certain  American  houses,  prelandittg  to  teach  "  Histoty,**  '*  Chcaaia* 
try,*'  etc.,  in  onb  •m.u.—Trtuutator, 
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side  life.  If  rain  or  hail  suddenly  began  to  fall,  or  if  a  bird 
would  light  on  a  window  sill — reminding  the  nervous  little 
man  of  the  ill-omened  auguries  of  ancient  times — or  if  a 
lamp  or  the  stove  would  smoke,  this  Jove  or  Juppiter  (upon 
w  hich  spelling  he  rigidly  insisted)  would  become  a  perfect 
child  and  show  himself  a  most  helpless  being. 

A  characteristic  incident  had  happened  on  the  day  when 
young  Count  Linsingen  had  been  sentenced  to  "  twenty-four 
hours  Career."*  Professor  Tipfel  had  caught  a  severe  cold  in 
his  head,  which  he  attributed  to  some  gross  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Nesselborn  out  of  spite  against  him.  He 
was  in  the  passage-way,  loudly  expostulating  with  some 
domestics,  in  utter  disregard  of  section  8,  of  the  school  regu- 
lations, according  to  which  "  all  noisy  talking  in  the  corri- 
dors" was  strictly  prohibited. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  life  and  health  in-this  house. 
That  scrubbing  of  my  room,  and  the  indignities  heaped  on 
me — 

"  What  is  the  mattery  Professor  ?"  he  was  asked  by  some 
inmates  of  the  house  who  we  re  attracted  by  the  noise.  But 
the  Professor,  being  caught  by  a  violent  sneezing  fit,  was 
utiable  to  utter  a  word.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Nesselborn 
had  joined  the  party.  He  had  been  just  informed  by  his 
wife  that  Count  Linsingen  was  going  to  complain  to  his 
father  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  soliciting  his  re 
moval  from  the  institute.  Scarcely  was  this  news  communi- 
cated to  him,  which  was  by  no  means  apt  to  improve  his 
humor,  when  Prof.  Tipfel's  scolding  voice  struck  his  ear. 
He  requested  the  Professor  to  step  into  his  study,  but  allow 
his  sneezing  fit  to  subside  before  giving  an  explanation.  But 
Tipfel  took  this  advice  for  an  insult,  and  his  anger,  as  far  as 
his  sneezing  would  allow  him,  burst  out  with  the  greatest 
violence. 

"  Mr.  Director,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to-day,  you  know — feshee! 
— is  Monday.  The  last  recitation  I  heard,  was  Horace's 
Epistles,  on  Saturday  last  from  11  to  12.  I  concluded  the 
lesson  with  the  jest  of  the  great  Venusinian— /^^A/'^  / — *  The 
philosopher  is  everything,  the  king  of  kings,  free,  full  of j 
honor,  beautiful,  and  healthy  withal-Z^-^A^^  /—unless  he  should 
happen  to  have  a  cold  in  his  head ' — ^for  thus  I  interpret  the 
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words  nisi  si pituita  molesta  est.  Having  explained  this  pas- 
sage, I  proceeded— /^^//^^  / — to  examine  the  written  lessons  of 
the  class,  and  found  that  the  translations  of  six  of  the  day  schol- 
ars and  two  boarders  were  most  miserable.  I  ordered  them — 
peshee  ! — to  remain  in  school  till  one  o'clock.  On  my  way 
home,  I  entered— /«?j//^^ /—a  book  store,  and  after  making  there 
some  purchases,  whom  should  I  seQ— peshee  I — but  my  six  day 
scholars,  passing  saucily  by  the  store.  I  rushed  out  immedi- 
ately, and  stopped  them.  Quo  terrarum  ?  asked  I.  They 
said,  Mrs.  Nesselborn  had  sent  them  away,  because  the  class- 
room had  to  be  scrubbed.  Good  \— peshee  / — I  had  to  submit 
of  course.  I  am  used  to  that.  But  this  afternoon — ^you 
know  I  have  no  lessons  to  give  on  Monday  forenoon — when 
I  stepped  into  the  room,  the  odor  of  burnt  junipers^  met 
me.  I  know  this  odor.  Already  the  ancients  knew  and 
dreaded  it!  Juniperum  metuens — has  a  satirical  fragment 
of  Hadrian's  time.  But  when  I  repeated  the  end  of  last 
lesson  to  introduce  the  recitation— ;^^j/^^^  / — the  words  nisi  si 
pituita  molesta  est  became  a  dreadful  truth ;  for  I  had  soon 
to  sneeze,  not  once,  but  three,  four  times !  I  directly  ordered 
the  windows  to  be  o^cntA— peshee  I — but  as  it  was  hailing, 
they  had  to  be  closed  again.  Now,  sir,  the  fact  is  that  the 
room  had  just  been  scrubbed,  had  been  overheated,  and 
filled  with  pestilential  vapors — *' 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Nesselborn,  "  you  forget 
that  the  scrubbing  had  already  been  done  on  Saturday. 
How  was  it  possible,  then,  that  to-day — ** 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  Tipfel  after  another  sneezing  parox- 
ism. **  That  is  just  the  unheard  of  fact,  the  scelus  infandis- 
simuniy  the  outrage,  sir,  which  provoked  me  no  less  than  my 
sudden  cold :  On  Saturday,  the  room  was  not  scrubbed,  do 
you  hear?  not  scrubbed.  But  Mrs.  Nesselborn  had  my 
room  scrubbed  just  before  my  recitation  to-day,  which  was 
evidently  meant  for  a  demonstratio  ad  oculos^  ad  aures  et  nares 
— peshee  I — that  her  dismissal  of  my  delinquent  boys  was  a 
purely  arbitrary  act  on  her  part,  a  perfect  sic  volo ;  stat  pro 
ratione  voluntas^  another  tel  est  man  platsir  I  I  demand  satis- 
faction, sir !  I  often  had,  in  this  house,  to  silence  the  voice 


X  These  are  commonly  applied  in  Gennany  to  coanteract  the  vapors  of  freshly  scrubbed  rooms.— 
Translator* 
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of  self-respect,  but  the  preservation  of  my  life  and  health, 
sir,  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  family !" 

With  these  words  the  Professor  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Nesselbom  called  after  him  to  propitiate,  if  possible,  the 
ang^y  man.  But  his  eflforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  threw  him- 
self in  despair  on  his  sofa  ;  for  he  knew  that  Tipfel,  who  was 
perfectly  independent  would  most  probably  send  him  his 
resignation,  an  issue  which  he  anticipated  with  dismay,  since 
the  name  of  the  renowned  scholar  induced  many  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  institute. 

At  this  moment  Gertrude  entered  the  study  to  bring  him 
his  afternoon  coflFee.  Mrs.  Nesselbom  had  left  the  house  to 
make  some  calls. 

"  How  is  it  with  little  Horace  Gordon  ?*'  asked  her  uncle. 
This  boy,  who  had  come  from  England,  being  entrusted  to 
Nesselbom's  special  care  by  his  parents,  was  lying  danger- 
ously sick  of  the  typhus  fever. 

"  He  is  delirious,"  she  answered.  "  The  doctor  ought  to 
call  oftener,  I  fhink.** 

Mrs.  Br5ge  is  with  him,  is  she  not  ?"  asked  Nesselbom. 
Mrs.  Broge  is  the  poorest  nurse  in  the  world,"  she  re- 
plied.   "  I  think,  I  ought  to  take  her  place  in  the  sick-room, 
to-night." 

"  No,"  said  her  uncle.    "  Let  Mrs.  Br5ge  do  her  duty." 

"  The  doctor  is  very  negligent,  indeed,"  she  continued. 

"  Staudner  negligent  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  take  another  physician." 

"  For  little  Gordon,  you  mean  ?" 

"  No,  in  general !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Staudner  is  my  oldest  friend." 

"  In  this  house  you  have  more  important  duties  to  fulfill.' 
than  those  of  friendship." 

"  You  only  wish  to  get  out  of  the  house  all  the  people 
that  you  found  here." 

*'  Only  those  that  are  good  for  nothing." 

"  Do  not  judge !    Nothing  in  the  world  is  perfect !" 

•*  That  is  a  mistake.  A  medicine,  for  instance,  mtist  be 
perfect,  or  else  the  government  will  close  the  shop.  A 
physician  must  be  always  the  best  we  can  find." 

*'  But  Staudner  is  one  of  the  most  popular  physicians." 
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"  Yes,  with  men  and  women  of  the  world.  But  for  your 
institute  Staudner  is  no^  the  right  man.  The  physician  of 
an  institute  ought  to  be  a  man  of  dignity  and  self-respect." 

Nesselbom,  to  change  the  conversiation,  pointed  at  one 
of  the  statuettes  in  the  niches  of  the  room.  It  was  that 
of  ^sculapius.  With  reference  to  the  bald  head  of  the 
healing  god,  he  said : 

"  Does  not  Staudner  look  very  much  like  that  statue  ?" 

"  I  wish  he  would  look  like  that  other  one,"  replied  Ger- 
trude pointing  at  a  manly,  tall  figure  which  had  a  paper  roll 
in  one  of  his  hands,  while  both  his  arms,  with  inimitable 
grace,  were  holding  the  folds  of  a  Greek  cloak." 

Nesselbom  smiled,  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  my  child,  that  statue  is  beautiful.  The  scholars 
say  that  it  represents  Demosthenes ;  but  they  are  mistaken. 
No  ancient  sculptor  would  have  ever  given  such  a  position 
to  Demosthenes.  No  orator,  in  the  fire  of  his  eloquence, 
can  stand  thus  with  such  a  neat  and  regular  drapery  of  his 
cloak.  The  reality  of  life  follows  other  laws^my  child,  than 
our  theory.  It  is  precisely  our  own  case.  If  you  will 
continue  aiming  at  an  ideal  state  of  things,  at  which,  in  our 
circumstances,  we  can  never  hope  to  arrive,  you  will  only 
live  to  be  disappointed,  and  poison  the  happiness  of  your 
life." 

Gertrude  stood  quietly  for  a  while,  fixing  the  statue  with 
her  intelligent  eyes.     Then  she  said : 

"  And  yet,  uncle,  it  is  the  great  orator.  The  artist  has 
only  chosen  the  moment  when  Demosthenes  is  preparing  in 
his  own  house  for  the  great  battle  that  he  is  going  to  open 
on  the  tribune.  Just  see  !  He  is  looking  once  more  over 
his  notes.  He  has  dressed  carefully  with  a  decent  regard 
for  the  great  audience  he  is  about  to  address.  The 
very  folds  of  his  drapery  are  expressive  of  that  clearness 
and  systematic  order  which  are  the  first  requisites  of  every 
composition." 

The  uncle  nodded  a  silent  assent.  After  a  pause  he  said 
sadly :  "  I  am  very,  very  unhappy,  my  dear  child  !  Heaven 
knows  that  my  intentions  were  pure !  My  institute  was  to 
assist  at  the  great  work  of  ennobling  the  human  race.  It 
was  part  of  my  plan  to  sow  the  seed  of  nature  and  humanity 
among  those  higher  classes  which  of  all  others  have  always 
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been  least  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  worth  of  man  as 
such !  And  now  I  must  confess  the  truth  of  the  known 
Horatian  words,  *  Worse  are  we  than  our  fathers,  but  will 
die  relicturi  progeniem  vitiosorem — '  which  means — " 

**  I  know  what  it  means.  But  these  are  the  words  of  a 
heathen.     We  Christians  have  a  diflferent  faith." 

**  You  mean  that  we  ought  to  believe  in  an  education  of 
the  human  race  by  God? — Perhaps,  but  what  do  the 
works  of  man  amount  to  ?  What  is  the  fruit  of  all  our  teach- 
ing !  It  is  like  pouring  water  into  the  tub  of  the  Danaides, 
or  like  the  labor  of  Sisyphus !  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes, 
I  see  weeds  of  a  man's  size,  and  imder  them  growing — dwarf- 
ish wheat !" 

"  It  is  your  own  fault,  dear  uncle !" 

"  Have  I  God's  own  messengers  to  assist  me  ?  Must  I  not 
till  my  field  with  the  common,  universal  plough  !" 

"  You  will  always  find  tolerable  persons  to  help  you.  Put 
these  in  the  right  place.  Support  their  measures  by  your 
own  authority  and  dignity !  Remove  such  of  your  scholars  as 
are  setting  bad  examples  !  Turn  out  every  one  of  the  do- 
mestics. Janitor  Br5ge  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  house 
this  very  day." 

**  He  has  always  been  honest  and  conscientious  in  collect- 
ing my  school  fees." 

"  One  single  good  quality  cannot  make  up  for  a  dozen 
bad  ones.  He  has  made  advances  to  the  Roumanian  Princes, 
and  taken  their  notes  for  double  the  amounts." 

"  My  former  janitors  had  other  faults." 

"  His  wife  is  secretly  forwarding  the  correspondence  of 
your  boarders  which  they  are  forbidden  to  maintain." 

"  I  cannot  be  a  spy  on  my  own  pupils,  and  must  rel}'^  on 
their  honor." 

*'  But  dis\iOXior  has  got  the  better  of  honor  in  this  institute, 
and  will  force  you  from  one  false  position  into  another." 

"  What  shall  I  do,  if  Tipfel  resigns?" 

**  Let  him  go,  and  fill  his  place  with  the  young  man  that 
has  lately  applied  for  a  position." 

"  You  mean  him  that  has  been  a  tutor  in  the  de  Fernau 
family  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  he  has  abruptly  dissolved 
his  connection  with  the  Fernau's,  and  that  they  are  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  him  ?" 
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"  Yes,  because  he  refused  to  hush  up  the  misdeeds  of  his 
worthless  pupils." 

"  You  know,  I  have  a  mortgage  of  $20,000  from  the 
Fernaus,  and  I  must  not  give  them  a  new  cause  of  finding 
fault  with  me :  for  Waldner's  presence  is  a  thorn  in  their 
flesh.     So  much  they  have  given  me  to  understand  already." 

"  Let  it  rankle  deep,  deep,  that  thorn,"  said  Gertrude. 
Her  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment,  shooting  the  petrifying 
glance  of  a  Medusa.  There  was  nothing  in  her  then 
to  betray  her  menial  position.  Had  she  worn  purple  and 
silk,  she  would  have  looked  a  queen.  Her  nostrils  dilated, 
her  lips  closed,  and  the  marked  outlines  of  her  plastic  face 
bore  the  expression  of  classic  antiquity. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  hoarse,  repulsive 
voice  betrayed  Staudner's  presence. 

Gertrude  measured  him  with  a  glance  of  infinite  contempt. 
"  Beware  of  that  man,  uncle,"  she  said  aloud,  and  left  the 
room.  Staudner,  bewildered,  looked  after  her  with  his 
fishy  eyes,  widely  opened  over  his  blue  glasses.  Then  he 
approached  Nesselborn  to  report  on  the  condition  of  little 
Gordon,  whom  he  had  just  visited. 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

THE  training  of  the  young  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
main  employments  of  women.  In  spite  of  all  modem 
political  agitation  for  adding  to  woman's  responsibilities,  no 
duty  can  ever  be  so  important  and  so  noble  as  teaching.  In 
every  rank,  during  the  first  two  years  of  a  child's  existence, 
its  mother  must  be  its  chief  instructor.  In  the  better  classes 
of  society  it  is  usual  for  the  mother  to  superintend,  if  she 
does  not  altogether  conduct,  the  education  of  her  family 
until  they  are  all  several  years  older.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  the  services  of  the  mothers  must  be  secured 
if  we  are  to  have  proper  female  education.  It  is  also  equally 
obvious  that  if  the  education  and  training  of  the  mother 
herself  has  been  neglected,  at  first  as  a  girl,  and  afterwards 
when  a  woman,  the  influence  for  good,  which  she  should 
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bring  to  bear  on  her  children,   must  be  very  materially 
diminished. 

Three  practical  questions  then  arise,  namely : 

I-  How  is  the  present  race  of  mothers  educated?  2. 
What  results  follow  from  the  existing  condition  of  their 
education?  3.  How  can  the  plan  of  their  education  be 
effectively  improved  ? 

I.  Without  wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  gentle 
sex,  it  must  be  boldly  stated  that  their  education,  as  a  class, 
is  wofully  neglected,  and  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  utterly  un- 
fitted to  the  duties  and  circumstances  which  they  will  be 
called  to  fulfill  in  the  years  which  follow  their  childhood  and 
youth.  In  this  respect,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  con- 
dition of  what  are  called  the  higher  classes  is  worse  even 
than  that  of  the  industrial  classes.  It  is  almost  true,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  higher  the  social  scale,  the  worse  in  quality  is 
the  education  given  to  the  daughters  of  a  family.  The  in- 
struction given  at  the  present  time  to  a  g^rl  in  a  common 
school,  if  insufficient,  has  generally  about  it  something  prac- 
tical which  the  "  young  ladies'  schools*'  might  often  imitate 
to  advantage.  As  the  public  school  system  grows  more 
thorough,  it  is  likely  this  difference  in  quality  will  become 
greater ;  and,  unless  the  private  schools  improve,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  such  will  become  the  case.  The  teaching  at  the  Dis- 
trict and  Ward  schools  is  really  immeasurably  beyond  nine- 
tenths,  if  not  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  the  Seminaries  and 
Institutions,  from  which  fathers  receive  such  elaborate  bills, 
and  such  reports  of  their  daughters*  instruction,  at  the  end 
of  each  session. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Com- 
mon schools  are  regelated  to  a  great  extent  by  practical 
laws.  The  mode  of  teaching,  the  changes  in  management, 
boeks  used,  and  subjects  taught,  are  matters  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  public,  and  are  consequently  looked  after  by 
competent  and  practical  officers,  who  owe  a  duty  to  the 
State  in  seeing  that  its  laws  are  properly  administered  to 
the  public  good.  They  are  mostly  impartial  persons  who 
have  made  the  subject  of  schools  their  study.  In  the  case 
of  private  schools  such  is  not  the  case.  The  persons  who 
keep  them  are  dependent  on  popularity  for  their  living,  and 
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Site,  accordingly,  obliged  to  suit  their  instruction  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parents.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  employers  of 
the  teachers,  and  they  purchase  what  education  they  think 
proper  and  most  desirable  for  their  daughters.  This  means 
that  what  is  fashionable  is  the  ruling  power  in  dictating  the 
course  of  instruction  to  girls. — Fashion  is  at  best  but  a 
dangerous  guide  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  as  I  shall  more 
fully  consider  further  on,  it  is  leading  the  education  of  girls 
in  a  pernicious  course. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  a  system  prevails  in  all 
private  schools  for  boys.  Here  parents  equally  direct  the 
course  of  instruction,  but  with  different  results.  It  is  true 
that  the  long  continuance  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  to 
the  exclusion  of  most  other  subjects,  must  be  attributed 
partly  to  this  feeling,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  *'  Classical" 
schools  are  even  still  considered  "  fashionable.**  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  however,  parents  try  to  educate  their  boys  so  that 
they  may  be  fitted  to  get  their  living  as  early  and  as  readily 
as  possible.  Girls  on  the  other  hand  are  but  too  frequently 
brought  up  to  be  fashionable.  Their  occupation  is  to  be 
fashionable ;  without  that  it  is  feared  they  will  stand  no 
chance  of  success  in  life.  Attractive  accomplishments, 
however  superficial,  are  more  showy  than  solid  merit ;  and 
no  doubt  mothers  display  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  when  they  calculate  on  such  things  as  setting  their 
daughters  off"  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  highest  aim  at  hundreds  of  "  Female  Institutions"  is 
to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Music 
and  French  ;  and  when  Italian  can  be  added,  if  only  enough 
for  a  few  songs,  the  school  takes  rank  at  once  as  a  finishing 
establishment  of  high  order.  Doubtless  all  these  subjects 
are  desirable ;  but  the  evil  is  that  they  are  taught  to  the 
neglect  of  sound  instruction  in  elementary  subjects.  ^  A 
large  number  of  girls  brought  up — they  cannot  be  called 
educated — at  what  are  looked  upon  as  fashionable,  first-class 
private  schools,  would  be  unable  to  pass  such  an  exami- 
nation in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  needlework,  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  girls  at  any  one  of  the  Girls*  Grammar  Schods 
of  New  York  City  qualify  in,  as  a  matter  of  course,  before 
they  leave  that  school.      Drawing  and    fimcy   work  are 
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usually  among  the  polite  subjects  of  instruction.  The  for- 
mer, however,  is  very  rarely  well  taught.  The  drudgery  of 
learning  is  avoided.  Perspective,  free-hand  drawing,  and 
the  elementary  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  are  often  not 
thought  necessary.  As  all  girls  are  not  naturally  artists, 
copies  have  to  be  given  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  pupil, 
but  which  may  be  sent  home  as  specimens  of  the  teaching 
of  the  establishment.  These  drawings  are  frequently 
touched  lip  by  the  teacher,  and  arranged  for  home  inspec- 
tion, to  the  admiration  of  the  parents  and  the  gratification 
of  the  child,  who  is  often  amazed  at  the  improvement  in  the 
landscape  she  has  toiled  over  so  long,  and  every  detail  of 
which  she  has  become  so  tired  of  alternately  putting  in  and 
rubbing  out.  Fancy  work,  though  no  doubt  desirable  in  its 
proper  place,  is  taught  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  plain  work ; 
and  teaching  the  art  of  darning  a  hole  in  a  damask  table- 
cloth, not  to  venture  to  mention  the  same  operation  on  a 
very  important  article  of  clothing,  is  almost  extinct  among 
most  of  the  so-called  superior  schools  of  the  present  day. 

Girls  thus  brought  up  are  becoming  the  mothers  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  progress  which  edu- 
cation is  making,  and  bids  fair  to  make,  within  the  next  few 
years,  there  is  unfortunately  little  or  no  prospect  of  im- 
provement in  the  upper  grades  of  society,  so  long  as  the 
existing  sentiment  continues. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  methods  of  female  educa- 
tion have  fallen  away  from  any  perfect  condition  in  which 
they  existed  in  former  years.  It  is  the  habit  of  some 
persons  to  think  that,  in  the  good  old  days  long  gone  by, 
things  were  always  better  than  they  are  now,  and  many 
parents  may  be  heard  to  bemoan  the  inferiority  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  have  to  send  their  girls  now  to  those 
in  which  they  themselves  were  brought  up.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  the  ladies*  seminaries  of  the  past  were  not 
much  better  than  those  of  the  present,  it  even  they  were  so 
good.  One  exception,  perhaps,  must  be  made :  commoil 
needlework  was  formerly  more  thought  of,  and  in  this  we 
have  gone  back.  The  consideration  that  girls'  schools  are 
not  altogether  degenerating,  but  have  really  always  been 
deficient,  is  serious  from  the  conviction  which  must  follow 
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that  not  only  is  an  improvement  necessary,  but  that  a  com 
pletely  novel  system  of  education  must  be  successfully 
brought  about,  if  the  desired  end  is  to  be  secured,  and  if 
g^rls  are  to  be  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  their  position, 
their  abilities,  and  their  duties,  render  not  only  desirable 
but  really  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

II.  The  results  which  follow  from  the  present  condition  of 
female  education. — The  evils  of  the  way  in  which  girls  are 
brought  up  are  two-fold.  Not  only  is  it  a  great  injury  to 
the  girls  themselves  to  deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  benefit 
of  education,  but  it  also  acts  in  a  very  serious  manner  in 
tending  to  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance,  inasmuch  as 
those  who  must  be  the  first  instructors  of  all  are  quite  in- 
competent to  perform  their  most  obvious  duties  towards  the 
rising  generation.  With  the  industrial  classes  this  acts  in  a 
number  of  ways  to  the  detriment  of  the  household.  The 
girl  on  leaving  school  at  a  tender  age  is  either  busily  en- 
gaged at  some  steady  employment  in  factory,  mill  or  shop, 
or  else  she  helps  her  mother  at  home.  In  the  first  case  she 
learns  absolutely  nothing  of  her  domestic  duties ;  in  the 
second,  though  she  picks  up  what  she  can  from  the  expe- 
rience of  her  parent,  tliat  parent's  previous  training  renders 
her  but  a  poor  instructor.  She  (usually  marries  early,  and 
is  consequently  as  ill-fitted  for  the  management  of  her  family 
as  her  mother  was  before  her.  Her  household  becomes  dis- 
orderly, she  cannot  manage  the  family  income  to  advantage, 
and  to  these  circumstances  not  a  little  may  be  attributed  of 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  homes,  and  the  com- 
I  mencement  of  discord  between  husband  and  wife. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  effect  of  this  deficient 
education  is  different,  but  the  evil  is  no  less  serious.    The 
mother  is  altogether  ignorant  how  to  set  about  training  her 
^  children,  and  the  most  valuable  time  of  infancy  is  often 

allowed  to  be  spent  almost  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
servants.  In  not  a  few  cases  young  mothers  really  begin 
their  own  education  from  an  attempt  to  instruct  their  off- 
spring. Nothing,  perhaps,  makes  people  feel  their  own 
weakness  more  acutely  than  the  attempt  to  teach  others, 
and  to  answer  the  numerous  questions  of  intelligent  little 
pupils.     Besides  the  very  important  consideration  here  re- 
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ferred  to — namely  :  the  loss  which  the  children  sustain — the 
young  wife,  as  usually  brought  up,  is  unable  to  join  in  many 
topics  of  conversation,  or  to  be  interested  in  the  numerous 
subjects  which  enter  into  the  daily  work  and  duty  of  her 
husband.  This  is  an  evil.  It  is  not  intended  to  argue  that 
every  woman  should  be  bored  with  all  matters  which  arise 
in  her  husband's  daily  routine,  but  she  should  be  so  educat- 
ed that  he  may  feel  her  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  his 
plans,  and  being  interested  in  those  matters  which  chiefly 
occupy  him.  It  is  detrimental  to  all  mutual  happiness  and 
confidence  if  a  man  feels  that  his  wife  is  too  low  in  the  scale 
of  intellect  for  him  to  open  his  lips  on  any  point  beyond  the 
beauty  of  her  dress  and  the  doings  of  her  neighbors. 

The  large  amount  of  gossip  and  small  talk  which  exists 
among  the  females  of  all  classes  may  be  attributed  to  their 
inability  to  converse  on  anything  of  a  more  elevating  nature. 
How  is  it  possible  for  nine-tenths  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  at  the  young  ladies*  seminaries  to  find  interest 
in  anything  beyond   the  merest    commonplace    subjects? 
There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ladies,  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  educated  men,  who  are  ranked  amongst 
the   intellectual  classes,  and  whose  literature  never  goes 
deeper  than  a  novel,  and  who  do  not  care  even  to  read  a 
newspaper  (unless  it  be  "  Society**  papers)  much  less  to  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  general  topics  of  the  day.     It 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  altogether  to  blame,  though  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  husbands  of  such  ladies  are 
free  from  all  responsibility.     A  husband  should  not  be  con- 
tent to  permit  his  wife  to  remain  thus,  even  if,  after  the 
honeymoon  has  passed,  he  finds  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  a  beautiful  face  always  implies  an  equally 
cultivated  mind. 

In  the  matter  of  dress-making,  house-keeping,  cooking, 
and  such  like  domestic  essentials,  the  absence  of  education 
aflfects  the  poorer  classes  more,  of  course,  than  the  rich. 
There  was,  it  is  said,  a  time  when  the  highest  lady  thought  it 
not  beneath  her  to  understand  the  culinary  arts,  but  perhaps 
those  days,  like  Burke*s  days  of  chivalry,  have  gone  forever, 
and  only  exist  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  With  the  poorer, 
however,  such  matters  assume  the  importance  of  an  econo- 
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mic  science.  Dickens*  graphic  description  of  Dora's  house- 
keeping, in  "  David  Copperfield/*  is  not  far  from  the  actual 
truth  in  thousands  of  cases.  In  the  arrangement  of  dress ; 
in  the  judicious  and  economic  selection  of  suitable  articles, 
great  waste  comes  from  ignorance  of  the  properties  and 
uses  of  different  materials.  Very  few  girls  have  any  idea  of 
cutting  out  clothing,  or  are  practised  while  at  school  in 
"turning  and  altering,"  and  other  essentials  for  a  really 
thrifty  and  managing  house  wife. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  condition  of  society  in  all  its 
branches,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  though  woman 
forms  the  prominent  character  in  all  domestic  matters,  and 
though  her  education  must  have  a  most  important  influence, 
and  must  affect  the  whole  nation,  yet  it  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Their  deficiency,  on  careful  investiga- 
tion, is  but  too  evident ;.  and  the  evil  consequences,  though 
so  serious,  and  so  universal,  are  yet  so  old  that  society 
scarcely  notices  them,  and  can  hardly  .appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  which  a  r/eform,  or  rather,  a  revolution 
is  capable  of  producing. 

The  practical  improvements  necessary  will  be  considered 
in  another  paper.  G.  R.  C. 


■  ♦  • » 


THE  NEGLECTED  LUXURY  OF  SPELLING.^ 

DICKENS  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  when   describing 
the  number  and  variety   of   begging  letters,  which, 
upon  coming  into  his  fortune,  the  owner  of  Boffin's  Bower 
received,  remarks  with   one  of  his  inimitable   strokes  of 
humor:  **  Among  the  correspondents  were  several  daughters 
of  general  officers  long  accustomed  to  every  luxury  of  life 
except  spelling."     Now,  I  fear  that  the  sarcasm  with  which 
our  English  author  demolishes  at  a  blow  the  false  pretenses 
of  these  young  ladies  would  not  by  any  means  secure  the 
like  conviction  in  our  country,  for  I  have  known  bona  fide 
daughters  of  general  officers  in  America,  who,  if  their  title 
to  the  position  depended  upon  correct  spelling,  would  dis- 
g^ce  it  every  time  they  took  pen  in  hand. 

I  Miu  Blanche  Berard  in  Conn.  School  Journal. 


k' 
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This  was  not  so  in  the  old  time  before  us.  Our  grand- 
mothers knew  how  to  spell.  Among  their  school  exercises, 
besides  the  ordinary  daily  lessons,  there  were  what  might 
be  called  field  days  for  the  practice  of  the  then  honored  art. 
The  scholars  dividing  into  two  parties,  ("  choosing  sides," 
as  it  was  called),  were  ranged  in  lines  facing  each  other. 
The  words  were  then  given  out,  and  the  lively  contest  of 
"  spelling  down"  begun.  Each  one  who  missed  a  word  was 
obliged  to  fall  out  of  line  and  take  his  seat,  until  by  degrees 
only  a  few  champions  remained  on  either  side ;  the  high 
honor  of  standing  alone  occasionally  falling  to  a  single  in- 
dividual. Of  course  the  match  was  won  by  the  side  which 
exhibited  the  greater  number  left  standing  when  the  lesson 
was  finished.  This  was  only  one  of  several  devices  to 
secure  attention  to  this  humble  and  elementary,  yet  most 
important  branch  of  education. 

But  now,  alas !  in  the  matter  of  orthography  we  have 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  The  good  practices  above  described 
exist  to  some  extent  still,  in  a  few  country  district  schools, 
perhaps,  but  in  general  they  are  falling  more  and  more  into 
neglect.  Much  of  our  modem  culture  is  merely  for  show, 
and  under  the  thin  tinsel  of  supposed  acquirements  in  other 
languages  lie  strange  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
own. 

In  our  schools,  generally,  too  little  importance  is  attached 
to  the  study  of  orthography.  No  pains  are  taken  to  secure 
its  being  taught ;  and,  in  fact,  one  would  think,  to  examine 
the  programme  of  studies,  that  now-a-days  children  had 
grown  so  clever  that  what  used  to  take  time  and  labor  to 
teach  would  come  to  them  by  a  sort  of  instinct. 

In  support  of  the  assertion  that  attention  to  spelling  is 
wofuUy  neglected  in  these  days,  I  will  cite  the  following 
fact :  Within  a  week  I  have  received  two  letters,  the  one 
from  a  middle-aged  country  woman,  living  at  an  obscure 
place  called  Bean's  Corner,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  She  has 
probably  but  the  slightest  pretension  to  what  in  these  days 
is  called  education,  and  yet  her  letter  has  not  a  single  mis- 
spelled word  in  it.  The  second  letter  alluded  to  is  from  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  Ame- 
rica, a  lady  of  many  accomplishments  and  high  culture,  and 
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yet  her  letter  exhibits  several  gross  mistakes  in  the  spelling 
of  words  of  common  every-day  use. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  a  friend  tells  me  that  he  knew  a 
young  man  of  excellent  family  and  social  standing,  who  was 
engaged  a  short  time  since  as  a  book-keeper  in  a  retail 
grocery.  His  penmanship  was  admirable,  his  arithmetic 
adequate  to  the  position,  and  yet  **  eggs'*  were  transformed 
by  him  into  "  edges,**  "  pails**  into  "  pales,**  "  pepper**  into 
"peaper,**  with  many  other  eq^ually  atrocious  perversions  of 
orthography,  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  brougnt  the 
notice  that  his  services  would  not  be  required  for  a  **  spell." 

The  same  friend  informs  me  that  he  once  attended  a  course 

•  of  lessons  in  penmanship  by  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  in 

this  country,  whose  copies  were  so  often  mispelled  that 

they  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  ridicule  on  the  part  of 

the  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  following  Lament,  found  in  the  portfolio  of  a 
maiden  aunt,  may  amuse  your  readers,  and  serve  as  an 
appropriate  ending  to  this  "scold**  about  the  wretched 
spelling  of  these  degenerate  days : 

My  dear  nephews  have  all  passed  through  college. 
And  their  sisters  of  school  honors  tell, 

But,  alas  !  amid  all  their  fine  knowledge, 
There's  not  one  of  them  knows  how  to  spell. 

You  would  think  Jim  as  learned  as  a  Rabbi, 
His  collection  of  books  could  you  see. 

Yet  he  writes  home  from  France  that  an  "Abbey" 
Is  teaching  him  French  "  a  Parree.*' 

Pretty  Fan,  who  has  gone  on  to  Venice, 

Into  raptures  at  everything  flies. 
But  especially  glowing  her  pen  is 

When  describing  the  famed  "  bridge  of  size." 

With  Donald  and  Duncan,  twin  darlings. 

Spelling  fares  no  whit  better  I  fear  ; 
For  they  write  me  that  soon  at  McParlins, 

They  will  enter  a  "  buisness  carreer." 

Yet  these  are  all  children  of  mothers. 
Who  in  days  that  are  gone  would  surpass. 

In  the  triumphs  of  spelling,  all  others. 
Standing  oft'nest  the  head  of  the  class. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    NOTES. 


UNITED  STATES.— The  Hassler,  a  vessel  built  for  the 
coast  survey  work  of  the  Pacific  coast,  left  Boston 
Dec.  4,  1871,  for  California  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
having  on  board  Prof.  Agassiz,  Count  Pourtales,  and 
several  scientific  associates,  whose  object  is  deep-sea  dredg- 
ing, the  fruits  of  which  in  European  waters  have  lately  been 
so  important  to  geological  science.  Before  setting  out, 
Prof.  Agassiz  addressed  to  Prof.  Peirce,  superintendent  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  a  remarkable  letter,  in  which  he  stated 
distinctly  what  organisms  he  expected  to  discover  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  proof  he  expected  to  derive  from 
them  of  the  immutability  of  species  and  the  consequent 
falsity  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  This  letter  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  American  Naturalist  (Salem,  Mass.)  for  January. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  to  the 

Secretary  of  War,  lately  laid  before  Congress,  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  deep-water  dredging  last  summer  in  the 
course  of  the  Lake  Survey,  particularly  on  Lake  Superior, 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Comstock.  The  deepest  water 
met  with  was  169  fathoms. 

Under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  seventy-five 

infantry,  detailed  by  Gen.  Pope's  order,  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope, 
of  Philadelphia,  occupied  seventeen  days  of  palaeontological 
research,  chiefly  on  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the  Republican 
River,  in  Kansas — one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  world  in 
fossil  remains.  Many  novel  and  gigantic  skeletons,  or  frag- 
ments of  skeletons,  were  discovered. 

Still  another  exploration,  which  we  owe  to  the  War 

Department,  is  that  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Readers  of  Scribners  Monthly  will  recall  its  interesting 
articles  on  this  wonderful  region,  which  has  formed  part 
of  the  Territorial  Survey  under  Prof.  Hayden,  with 
results  of  which  we  have  still  to  await  the  publication. 
The  ground  traversed  by  Capt.  John  W.  Barlow,- therefore, 
last  summer,  was  not  wholly  visited  for  the  first  time. 
Copious  extracts  from  his  report  to  Gen.  Sheridan  were 
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published  in  a  supplement  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
for  Jan.  13.     His  party  consisted  of  a  brother-officer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  of  a  topographer,  assistant 
topographer  and  recorder,  and  photographer,  together  with 
twelve  men,  transportation,  etc.     Their  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  a  road  was  practicable  from  Fort  Ellis  to  the  sources 
of  the  Yellowstone,  and  thence  across  the  divides  to  the 
Snake  River  Valley  on  the  one  side  and  the  Wind  River 
Valley  on  the  other.      The   Snake  River  connection  was 
deemed  practicable  by  Capt.  Barlow,  but  the  other  seemed 
more  doubtful,  though  worth  exploring,  inasmuch  as  the 
natural  route  of  connection  between  the  Union  and  Nor- 
thern Pacific   Lines  is  by  way  of  the    Wind   River,  the 
divide  offering  the  only  serious  obstacle.     The  expedition 
set  out  from  Chicago  on  July  2  for  Corinne,  Utah,  where 
they  left  the  railroad  and  proceeded  north  to  Fort  Ellis 
in  Montana,  their  base  of  operations.     On  the   i6th  they 
left  the   Fort   in   a   south-easterly   direction   through  the 
Bozeman  Pass,  and  on  striking  the  Yellowstone,  followed  up 
it  and  its  tributaries  to  the  famous  Falls,  surmounting  which 
they  came  upon  the  most  extraordinary  geyser  region  in 
the  world.     Descriptions  of  the  various  hot  springs,  wells, 
volcanoes  and  geysers  here  met  with  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  report.     The  temperature  of  the  sulphur  springs  ranged 
from  128  to  199  degrees ;  the  columns  of  water  ejected  by 
the  geysers  reached  observed  and  estimated  altitudes  of 
1 30  to  200  feet.     The  mud  springs  are  remarkable  for  the 
colors  of  their  deposits — from  "  pure  white,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  finest  porcelain,**  to  green,  pink,  orange,  Ver- 
million, and  other  hues.     The  Yellowstone  Lake  is  7,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  about 
twenty  miles  across.     Its  shores  are  so  heavily  timbered  as 
to  make  the  circuit  of  it  difficult.      The  lofty  mountains 
which  encircle  its  basin  form  a  watershed,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal river-systems  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  take 
their  rise.     The  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  are  sixteen  miles 
below  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  are  thus  described  : 
"There  are  two  falls.     The  upper  has  a  sheer  descent  of  115  feet. 


and  the  other,  half  a  mile  below,  falls  from  the  crest  of  a  vertical  pre- 
cipice 350  feet  into  the  grand  cafion.  The  beauty  of  the  upper  tiall 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  lower  one  are  without  parallel.    For  several 
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hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  brink  of  the  upper  fell,  the  river 
descends  over  a  series  of  cascades.  The  solid  rocks  on  either  side 
converge,  until  the  channel  is  narrowed  to  about  80  feet.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  becomes  intense.  At  the  crest  of  the  fall  the 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  projected  outward,  and  separated  at 
once  into  conical  masses  of  foam.  These  soon  loose  their  individu- 
ality and  gradually  blend  together,  forming  a  dense  white  mass, 
which,  upon  descending,  spreads  out  at  the  bottom  with  unparalleled 
grace  and  beauty.  A  point  of  rock  jutting  out  just  in  front  of  and 
slightly  below  the  crest  of  the  fall,  affords  a  convenient  spot  for 
observation,  whence  the  whole  beauty  of  the  scene  can  be  taken  in 
at  a  glance.  At  the  foot  of  this  fall  the  caflon  of  the  Yellowstone 
finds  its  beginning  in  a  beautiful  wooded  gorge,  between  two  and 
Ihree  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  river  flows  swiftly,  thoujg^h 
smoothly  over  a  rocky  bottom  to  the  crest  of  the  lower  fall  half  a 
mile  below.  It  then  emerges  from  between  its  rocky  banks  and 
makes  its  prodigious  leap  of  350  feet  into  the  depths  of  the  great 
caflon.  It  IS  no  small  unoertaking  to  descend  the  steep  and  slippery 
side  of  the  caiion,  even  to  the  crest  of  this  fall,  while  tne  yellow,  vol- 
canic and  nearly  vertical  walls  of  the  gorge  beneath  bid  defiance  to 
the  most  expert  climber.  The  depths  below  are  filled  with  hot 
springs.  The  rock  is  soft  and  crumbling,  affording  no  secure  footing, 
while  the  river  rushes  away  in  a  perfect  torrent  over  innumerable 
cascades  and  ripples,  causing  eddies  and  whirlpools,  which  would 
dash  to  atoms  any  unlucky  adventurer  who  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  find  himself  engulfed  in  its  waters.  About  four  hundred  yards 
below  the  lower  fall,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  a  high  projecting 
promontory.'' 

On  his  return  Capt.  Barlow  found  the  descent  of  the  Falls 
on  the  right  bank  much  easier,  though  the  view  from  the 
bottom  of  the  second  fall  disappointed  him.  The  party 
reached  Fort  Ellis  Sept.  i.  The  region  explored  lies,  with 
the  exception  of  Gallatin  River,  mainly  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Wyoming,  and  is  comprehended  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  /^-^(fy  and  of  longitude  iio'*-iii°.  A 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  we  hope  may  pass  the  House, 
to  reserve  the  geyser  region  as  a  public  park. 

British  America.  —  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
report  for  last  year  men,tions  the  death  by  small-pox  of 
some  3,000  Indians  in  the  Saskatchewan  district — a  very 
serious  depopulation.  There  has  been  a  great  dearth  of 
martens. 

South  America. — Coal  has  been  discovered  at  Neb- 
linto  in  Chili.  A  new  city  on  the  Chilian  map  is  Augol, 
a  fortified  place  on  the  river  Pecoiquen,  in  lat.  37"*  42' S., 
long.  72"*  17'  W.,  about  three  miles  south  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  Verzaro,  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  Nacimi- 
ento.     It  was  founded  Dec.  6,  1862.    {Nature^  Dec.  28,  1871.) 
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Mr.  T.  K.  Salmon,  of  Guildford,  Eng.,  is  about  to 


LI 


make  a  collecting  expedition  to  the  highlands  of  the  Colum- 
bian republic.     (Ibid.) 

Europe.  —  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  appointed  a  formidable  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  reforms  and  improvements  necessary  to 
be  introduced  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and  the  maps 
and  geographies  intended  for  schools.  This  is  a  wise 
remedy  for  the  national  weakness,  France  being  in  effect  the 
China  of  Western  Europe,  ignorant  of  other  countries  and 
impervious  to  foreign  criticism,  and,  as  the  late  war  sadly 
showed,  ignorant  even  of  its  own  geography.  The  school- 
master who  is  to  whip  the  schoolmaster  who  conquered  at 
Sadowa,  must  train  himself  in  geography  to  beg^n  with. 
(See  p.  294  of  the  Pdiris  Po/ydt6/wn  for  Dec,  1871.) 

Asia. — A  British  expedition  is  about  surveying  the 
boundary  between  Persia  and  Beloochistan.  Commencing 
on  the  coast  of  Mekran,  the  party  will  pass  northward  to 
Seistan  and  Herat.  The  former  is  a  very  interesting  region, 
of  which  the  geology  and  zoology  are  quite  unknown. 
Special  typographical  features  of  interest  are  the  Lake  of 
Seistan  and  the  River  Helmund  which  it  absorbs. 

Muscat  is  now  to  be  divided  on  the  map  into  two 

states — Muscat  and  Sohar. 

Africa. — The  "  Livingstone  Search  and  Relief  Expedi- 
tion,** promoted  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  was  to 
leave  England  the  first  week  in  February,  headed  by  Lieut. 
Llewellyn  Dawson,  British  Navy.  On  Dec.  22, the  N.Y.  Herald 
published  a  letter  five  columns  long  from  a  correspondent 
whom  it  had  directed  to  head  an  expedition  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  person  wrote,  July  4,  from  "  Kwihara,  District  ot 
Unyanyembe,*'  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  Zanzibar  coast  and  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. The  substance  of  his  diffuse  and  grandiloquent  report 
is,  that,  arriving  on  the  coast  on  the  6th  of  January,  1871,  he* 
was  occupied  two  months  at  Bagomoyo  in  organizing  his 
expedition,  and  on  April  i,  after  having  despatched  suc- 
cessively five  "  caravans,"  as  he  calls  them,  himself  pro- 
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ceeded  with  the  sixth  into  the  interior,  and,  by  forced 
marches  in  the  rainy  season,  reached  the  station  from  which 
he  wrote.  His  news  in  regard  to  Livingstone  is  almost 
worthless.  One  report  made  him  wounded  in  the  thigh 
while  buffalo-hunting.  Another  made  him  dead  ;  a  third  left 
him  deserted  by  all  his  men.  All  seemed  to  agree  on 
Livingstone's  having  left  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  for  some 
point  west  of  the  lake.  In  another  month  the  correspondent 
hoped  to  reach  Ujiji  and  meet  Livingstone  if  he  had 
returned  there.  This  place  was  mentioned  by  Livingstone 
as  one  he  was  seeking  to  reach  as  long  ago  as  July,  1868, 
and  it  does  not  seem  probable  he  could  have  been  detained 
three  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  it.  Another  bombastic 
dispatch  in  the  Herald  of  Jan.  19,  tells  of  a  Herald  expedi- 
tion in  quest  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  !  It  had  reached  Korosko 
on  the  Nile. 

It    is    a   matter  of   sincere    rejoicing    that    British 

sovereignty  has  again  been  extended  to  the  Vaal  River. 
The  diamond  fields  included  in  the  reannexed  territory  will, 
together  with  the  gold  fields  of  the  Trans- Vaal,  inevitably  have 
the  effect  of  breeding  a  new  race  of  African  explorers,  and 
of  opening  up  the  southern  part  of  the  great  continent  to 
settlement  and  civilization.  Already  it  is  reported  that  the 
diamond  capital  at  the  Cape,  '•  Adamanta,"  has  a  permanent 
and  floating  population  of  20,000.  The  diamonds  found  near 
the  river  are  said  to  be  finer  than  those  obtainable  inland. 
They  occur  in  a  gravelly  stratum,  lying  immediately  under 
a  hard  and  lime-like  stratum,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness. 

BiWc^rafAy.^BRiTTES,  H.  Fiji  in  1870.  With  maps,  2d  ed.  8vo. 
London,  1871.-^— CoucH,  Jonathan.  The  History  of  Polperro,  a 
Fishing  Town  on  the  South  Coast  of  Cornwall.  With  an  account  of 
the  late  author,  and  many  additions  on  the  popular  antiquities  of  the 

district.    8vo,  pp.  224.    London,  1871. CowiE,  Robert.    Shetland. 

Descriptive  ana  Historical.  Being  a  Graduation  Thesis  on  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  a  Topographical  Description 
of  that  country.  With  a  map  and  illustrations.  i2mo..  pp.  326. 
Aberdeen,  187 1. Garnier,  J.  Oc^anie,  Tahiti,  lies  des  Pins,  Loy- 
alty.    With    photographs    and    a    map.     8vo.     Brussels.   1871. 

HUYSHE,  G.  L.  The  Red  River  Expedition.  With  maps  of  the  route. 
and  portraits  of  Louis  Riel  and  Tachs.    8vo,  pp.  276.    Quebec,  1871. 

Illustrated  Travels :  A   Record  of  Discovery,  Geography,  and 

Adventure.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Bates.  Illustrated.  4to.  vol.  3.  Lon- 
don. 187 1. Macaulay,  James.  Across  the  Ferry:  First  Impres- 
sions of  America  and  its  People.    8vo,   pp.  424.    London,  1871. 
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Musters,  George  C.  At  Home  with  the  Patagonians:  a  Year's 
Wanderings  over  Untrodden  Ground  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
the  Rio  Negro.    With  map  and  illustrations.    8vo,  pp.  342.    London. 

1 87 1. Palmer,  E.  H.    The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

8vo,  pp.  576.    London.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.    1871. 

[See  review  in  the  Nation  of  fan.  25^  1872.] Proctor,  Edna  Dean. 

A  Russian  Journey.    i2mo.    Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.   1872.  $1.50. 

[See  review  in  the  Nation  of  Jan.  25,  1872.] Reilly,  A.  A.    The 

Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in  1863,  1864.  8vo.  The 
Valpelline,   the  Valtournanche,  and   the   Southern   Valleys  of  the 

Chain  of  Monte  Rosa.    8vo.    London,  187 1. Scully,  Wm.    Brazil: 

its  Provinces  and  Chief  Cities ;  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 

People.    Newed.    8vo.    London,  1871. Smiles,  Samuel.    A  Boy's 

Voyage  Round  the  World,  including  a  Residence  in  Victoria,  ana  a 

Journey  by  Rail  Across  North  America.     i2mo,  pp.  308.    London, 
few  York :  Harper  &  Bros.   1871. Somers,  Robert.  The  Southern 

States  since  the  War.     1870-1.    With  map.    8vo.    London  and  New 

York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.50. Thompson,  James.    The  History 

of  Leicester  in  the   i8th  Century.    8vo.    London. United  States 

Geological  Exploration  of  the  4otn  Parallel,  Clarence  King  in  charge. 

Vol.  V.    Botany.    4to.   Washington,  1872. Zincke,  F.  B.    Egypt 

of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Kedive.    8vo,  pp.  466.    London,  1871. 
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NEW    LEGISLATION    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

BY  the  Georgia  School  Law  as  amended  Jan.  19th, 
1872,  the  Governor,  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  State  School 
Commissioner  constitute  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 01  this  board  the  State  School  Commissioner^ 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  the  chief  executive  oflScer, 
whose  duty  is  to  superintend  the  business  relating  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  State ;  to  visit  the  Senatorial  Dis- 
tricts and  examine  into  the  administration  of  the  school-law; 
to  apportion  the  revenue  to  be  raised  to  the  different  school 
districts  of  the  State — each  county  being  one  district-.— and 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  law  provides  for  the  selection  of  five  freeholders  in 
each  county,  who,  holding  office  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
constitute  the  County  Board  of  Education,  It  is  the  duty 
of  County  Boards  to  lay  out  and  describe  sub-districts 
throughout  their  respective  counties ;  to  establish  in  each 
sub-district  a  school  of  such  grade  as  may  be  required  ;  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  the 
white  and  colored  youth  in  separate  schools,  providing  the 
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same  facilities  for  each,  as  regards  school-houses  and  fixtures, 
attainments  and  abilities  of  teachers  and  length  of  term 
time — **  but  the  children  of  the  white  and  colored  races 
shall  not  be  taught  together  in  any  school  of  this  State/*  . 

The  County  Boards  are  invested  with  the  title,  care  and 
custody  of  all  school-houses,  sites,  school-libraries,  apparatus 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  district,  with  full  power 
to  control  the  same.  They  have  the  power  to  prescribe 
what  text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used : 
Provided,  That  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  no  book  of  a  sectarian  or 
sectional  character  shall  be  introduced. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  County  Boards  are  ex  officio  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  consequently,  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner and  subordinate  school  officers.  They  must  visit 
the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  at  least  twice  in 
-each  year,  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  their 
organization  and  management,  and  their  conformity  to  the 
law,  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  State  Commissioner. 
"  They  shall  provide  the  most  approved  school  furniture, 
apparatus  and  school  agencies,  and  furnish  teachers  with 
regular  forms,  blanks,  reports,  etc." 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools 
at  the  discretion  of  County  Boards ;  also  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  one  or  more  manual  labor  schools  on  a  self-sustaining 
principle. 

Applicants  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the 
County  Board  receive  a  license  to  teach  from  the  County 
Commissioner^  who  has  the  power  to  revoke  such  license. 


Tact. — Love  swings  on  little  hinges.  It  keeps  an  active 
little  servant  to  do  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  work.  The  name 
of  the  little  servant  is  Tact.  Tact  is  nimble-footed  and 
quick-fingered;  tact  sees  without  looking;  tact  has  always 
a  good  deal  of  small  change  on  hand ;  tact  carries  no  heavy 
weapons,  but  can  do  wonders  with  a  sling  and  stone ;  tact 
never  runs  his  head  against  a  stone  wall ;  tact  carries  a  bunch 
of  curious-fashioned  keys,  which  turns  all  sorts  of  locks 
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MAINE. — In  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  the  Superintendent,  Mr-  W.  JoKnson, 
says :  The  public  schools  of  the  State  have  generally  been 
successful  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  of 
pupils  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  the  quality  of 
instruction  has  been  evidently  superior  to  that  of  former 
years,  a  fact  attributable  to  the  influence  of  higher  wages. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Normal  Schools.  County  super- 
vision in  most  of  the  counties  has  demonstiated  anew  its 
value  as  an  educational  agency,  and  vindicated  its  rank  as 
the  "  right  hand  "  of  influence  in  the  school-room,  and  in 
stimulating  and  directing  the  efforts  of  interested  educators 
to  proper  channels  of  activity.  The  following  is  the  sum- 
mary of  statistics :  Populationof  State,  626,915  ;  number  of 
districts  and  parts  of  districts,  4,353;  number  of  district^ 
with  graded  schools,  420;  number  of  school-houses,  3,917, 
of  which  1 19  were  built  last  year ;  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren between  4  and  21,  225,508 ;  number  registered  in  sum- 
mer schools,  120,29s;  average  attendance,  95,066;  number 
registered  in  winter  schools,  134/365;  average  attendance, 
107,717;  average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  ig  weeks, 
3  days;  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer,  119, 
in  winter,  1,801  ;  number  of  female  teachers  employed  in 
summer,  3,790,  in  winter,  2,180;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  excluding  board,  $32.44 ;  average  wages 
of  feinalc  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board,  $3.43  ;  average 
cost  of  board  per  week,  $2.30 ;  aggregate  expended  for 
educational  purposes,  $1,043,988;  estimated  value  of  all 
school  property,  $2,488,523. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  — The  thirty-eighth  annual  report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  contains 
the  following  statistics :  Number  of  school  districts,  2,023 
number  of  schools,  iSt700,  of  which  4,634  are  graded ;  num- 
ber of  school  directors,  13,320;  number  of  teachers,  18,02 
average  salaries  of  teachers  per  month,  male,  $41,04;  female, 
$32,86;  average  length  of  school  term  in  months,  6.36 
number  of  pupils  834,614;  average  number  of  pupils,  567,1 
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cost  of  tuition  for  the  year,  $3,926,529;  total  cost,  including 
expenditures  of  all  kinds,  $8,580,918;  estimated  value  of 
school  property,  $16,889,624;  amount  appropriated  to  the 
several  State  Normal  Schools,  $189,965.  The  five  Normal 
Schools  that  were  in  operation  during  the  year,  have  had, 
since  their  organization  as  State  schools,  14,137  pupils,  of 
whom  2,507  attended  last  year.  They  have  graduated  469 
students,  .127  the  past  year.  The  number  of  academies  and 
seminaries  is  161;  number  of  private  schools,  346;  pupils 
attending  private  institutions,  19,394.  '  A  portion  of  the  re- 
port that  is  worthy  of  considerable  attention,  is  that  in  which 
several  rmportant  questions  now  before  the  educational 
community  in  Pennsylvania,  are  discussed.  Among  them 
are — i.  That  concerning  truant,  vagrant  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. 2.  That  concerning  a  more  complete  provision  for 
higher  education.  3.  That  concerning  a  closer  union  be- 
tween common  schools  and  colleges.  The  report  is  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  well-prepared  tabular  statements 
which  show  in  detail  the  present  condition  of  the  schools 
and  by  the  usual  reports  of  county  superintendents,  princi- 
pals of  Normal  Schools,  etc.  It  also  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  system  of 
common  schools. 

VIRGINIA. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  present 
Legislature  of  this  State  contains  a  much  greater  number 
of  pronounced  advocates  of  the  public  school  system  than 
the  last.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  which  indicates  any 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  in 
regard  to  the  school  system.  The  Superintendent  announces 
his  intention  of  requiring  hereafter  a  stricter  adherence  to 
the  details  of  the  law.  Hitherto  great  leniency  has  been 
shown  towards  all  faults  and  failings.  This  was  justifiable 
in  the  beginning  of  a  system  so  extensive  and  detailed ;  but 
circumstances  seem  to  show  that  this  spirit  of  indulgence 
has  been  misunderstood.  The  most  positive  requirements 
of  law  have  been  neglected  in  some  places,  and  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out  in  others.  Slight  difficulties  or  complaints 
among  the  people,  or  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  certain 
officers,  are  made  the  apology  for  disregarding  the  law.  The 
central  authorities  will  not  permit  this  to  continue. 
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MOBILE,  ALA. — An  esteemed  correspondent  reports 
the  people  of  this  city  thoroughly  awake  to  the  importance 
of  having  their  children  well  educated.  The  free  schools 
are  crowded  to  overflowing,  while  the  private  schools  are 
more  flourishing  than  ever  before.  The  colored  people, 
very  generally,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
free  school  system.  Mobile  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
educational  facilities. 

TENNESSEE. — Professor  Henderson  Presnell,  who  edits 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Herald  and  Tribune, 
Jonesborough,  indulges  in  the  following  plain  speech  con- 
cerning the  "  Educational  Outlook"  in  this  State : 

When,  in  1869,  the  school  law  was  repealed,  we  then  pro- 
phesied that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  State  of 
Tennessee  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  school  system. 
The  eventful  years  of  '70  ^^d  '71  have  passed  away,  and 
nothing  scarcely  has  been  done  to  build  up  common  schools 
or  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Free  schools 
have  been  actually  legislated  out  of  the  State.  The  school 
houses  have  been  virtually  closed  and  the  children  doomed 
to  suffer  all  the  ills  that  ignorance  is  heir  to. 

We  are  now  standing  in  the  threshhold  of  the  New  Year, 
1872.  The  educational  outlook  is  dark  and  unpropitious. 
Nothing  inviting  appears  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  child- 
ren or  encourage  the  friends  of  popular  education.  The 
desolate  school  house  casts  its  long  and  doleful  shadow  over 
the  prospect  before  us.  The  school  book  has  been  closed 
against  the  children,  and  the  teacher  ordered  from  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  There  is  a  grand  lesson  in  it, 
if  we  can  only  read  it  aright.  No  school  law !  No  school 
system !  No  school  books !  What  signs  of  promise  have 
we  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State  ? 

Public  opinion  is,  apparently,  fast  settling  down  against 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the  State.  There  is  but 
little  hope  for  young  men  in  this  country.  Immigration, 
upon  which  we  depend  for  population  and  capital,  will  be 
driven  to  other  States.  Young  men  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise will  seek  homes  in  the  West,  where  education  is  free» 
and  intelligence,  the  basis  of  all  true  prosperity,  is  encour- 
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aged  by  the  State,  and  recognized  by  the  people  as  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  republican  institutions. 

Our  people  will  see,  when  it  is  too  late,  we  fear,  that  the 
loss  of  a  school  system  is  the  worst  calamity  that  could  have 
befallen  the  State.  Young  men  may  as  well  begin  to  cast 
about  them  for  more  congenial  homes.  This  country  is  not 
the  place  any  longer  for  those  who  wish  to  rise  in  the  world. 
The  inference  we  wish  to  draw  from  these  things  is,  our 
young  men  must  seek  homes  and  fields  of  labor  elsewhere. 


»>♦••■ 
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THE    POSITIVE    DIAGNOSIS    OF    MODERN    MEDICINE    IN    ITS 
APPLICATION  TO   THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. ^ 

IT  is  not  our  custom  to  review  in  these  pages  medical 
books,  or  indeed  any  professional  treatises  except  those 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  ediication  ;  and  we  only  make 
an  exception  in  the  present  case,  because  the  work  before 
us,  though  professedly  a  monograph  on  "medical  ther- 
mometry," deals  directly  in  some  of  its  chapters  with 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  teachers,  parents  and  chil- 
dren. The  history  of  this  little  volume  should  be  briefly 
stated  in  illustration  of  this.  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  a  philan- 
thropist and  philosopher,  whose  rare  modesty  prevents  him 
from  being  as  widely  and  favorably  known  as  he  should 
be,  has  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the  proper  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  young.  An  accomplished  physician,  with  influ- 
ence, acquaintance  and  professional  attainments  sufficient  to 
have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  physicians  of  the 
French  capital,  he  voluntarily  turned  aside  from  his  brilliant 
future  to  undertake  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history 
the  training,  on  philosophical  principles,  of  idiotic  and 
imbecile  children.  His  works  on  this  subject,  published  at 
intervals  since  1846,  are  the  admiration  of  the  ablest  psy- 
chologists of  Europe  and  America  for  their  philosophical 


I  Medical  Thbkmombtry  and   Human  Tempkraturb       By  Dr.  C.  A.  Wundbrlich  and 
Edwaxo  Sbguin,  M.D.     New  York  :  W.  Wood  &  Co.    1873. 
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method  and  their  masterly  grasp  of  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  the  development  of  the  human  intellect 
But  Dr.  Seguin  was  no  mere  theorist.  He  had  practised 
long  and  carefully  what  he  taught ;  with  what  success,  let 
♦he  numerous  Institutions  for  the  care  of  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Children  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
Germany  and  Italy,  all  of  which  avow  their  obligations  to 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  testify.  In  the  development  of 
these  principles  he  was  led  to  discern  their  application  to 
children  of  ordinary  and  of  extraordinary  mental  endow- 
ments, and  has  thus  worked  out,  step  by  step,  a  "  system  of 
physiological  education  "  (not  education  in  physiology,  but 
education  by  physiological  methods),  which  is  destined  to 
be  his  greatest  gift  to  the  world. 

While  engaged  in  the  development  of  this  system  in  the 
scant  leisure  afforded  by  his  professional  labors,  he  has 
found  the  "positive  diagnosis,"  as  it  is  termed  by  physicians, 
the  best  means  of  determining  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child,  as  indicating  with  absolute  certainty  how  much  of 
intellectual  labor  he  can  bear  without  peril  to  health,  physi- 
cal development,  and  even  life  itself.  The  thermometer, 
and  especially  the  medical  thermometer  invented  by  Dr. 
Seguin,  which  makes  the  temperature  of  perfect  health  its 
zero,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  indeed  tAe  indispensable 
instrument  of  the  positive  diagnosis,  and  is  recognized  as 
such  by  the  medical  profession  very  generally,  and  its  use  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  acquired  by  any  person  of  intelligence  in 
a  few  minutes,  at  least  so  far  as  to  determine  the  healthy  or 
unhealthy  condition  of  child  or  adult.  The  monograph  of 
Wunderlich,  given  here  in  English,  is  the  result  of  more  than 
a  million  observations  on  Human  Temperature  in  different 
diseases,  made  by  Professor  Wunderlich,  (acknowledged  to 
be  the  ablest  of  the  German  physicians,)  and  his  pupils,  and 
the  deductions  which  he  has  made  from  this  vast  array  in 
respect  to  the  variations  of  temperature  in  these  diseases 
and  their  significance.  So  far  the  work  is  entirely  profes- 
sional and  of  inestimable  value  to  every  physician.  But 
Dr.  Seguin  has  added  to  it  a  treatise  of  equal  value,  and  of 
far  wider  application,  on  human  temperature  and  the  means 
of  recognition  by  every  intelligent  teacher  and  parent,  of 
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any  departures,  whether  trivial  or  serious,  from  the  normal 
standard  of  health,  and  the  possibility,  being  thus  forewarned, 
of  restoring  the  health  of  the  child  to  the  healthy  standard. 

Dr.  Seguin's  proposition,  then,  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, is,  to  make  the  thermometer  a  ruling  power  in  the 
management  of  children  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
education;  in  other  words,  to  measure  their  capacity  for 
labor,  study,  play,  etc.,  and  to  apportion  them  according 
to  the  tests  of  vitality  furnished  by  thermometry. 

This  proposition  is  founded  upon  two  facts,  ist.  In 
health  the  human  temperature  has  a  norme  or  standard 
point,  from  which  it  deviates  only  by  small  oscillations,  like 
the  tides  of  life,  healthy  undulations. 

2d.  In  all  diseases  there  are  departures  from  the  normal 
temperature — «/,  marking  fever,  and  dawn^  signifying  de- 
pression ;  these  may  be  classed  as  unhealthy,  sickly,  or 
mortal  fluctuations. 

This  double  or  rather  triple  test  of  fever,  of  health,  and 
of  depression,  reads  thus  on  the  scale  of  the  medical  ther- 
mometer, which  is  centigrade  : 

Section  of  Dr.  E.  Seguin's  Thermometer. 


r 

....No  known  recovery. 

S"   to  6° 

....  Generally  death. 

4°   to 

5! 

....Almost  always  fatal. 

3.S' 

....High  fever. 

3' 

Considerable  fever. 

2.f 

Moderate  fever. 

1-5° 

Slight  fever. 

0. 

— Normal  or  Health  Standard 

.5 

Sub-normal. 

I* 

Depression. 

2^ 

Collapse. 

3" 

Algid-collapse. 

3.5^ 

• 

Total  collapse. 

Dr.  Seg^in  contends  that,  if  with  his  thermometer,  whose 
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manoeuvre  may  be  so  readily  learned,  a  mother,  a  nurse,  or 
even  an  intelligent  child,  can  take  and  record  hourly  tem- 
peratures for  the  guidance  of  the  absent  physician — ^it  would 
be  no  difficult  task  for  the  manager  of  a  school  to  study,  and 
foresee  the  effects  of  the  curriculum  upon  the  health  of  his 
pupils,  by  noting  the  degree  of  heat  daily  marked  on  the 
stem  of  this  instrument;  and  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  precaution  once  recognized,  how  criminal  it  would 
be  to  devote  to  death  those  who,  trying  to  master  an  art  or 
science,  graduate  in  reality  for  the  next  world. 
But  it  is  best  to  let  Dr.  Seguin  speak  for  himself. 

During  the  years  children  go  through  their  school  education,  they 
have  to  grow  too  ;  so  willeth  Nature.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  trans- 
itory function  of  growth  is  to  throw  a  great  disturbance  upon  the 
ordinary  functions ;  the  more  since,  by  a  constant  interstitial  accre- 
tion of  neoplasm  and  new  cells,  every  part  changes  its  actual,  and  all 
parts  their  relative  positions  in  each  organ  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
Dody.  Some  children  die  in  this  body-quake,  and  more  come  out  of 
it  bent  or  crippled,  never  to  rise  again  in  beauty  and  capacity.  But 
what  of  those  who,  meanwhile,  have  to  pass  through  tne  ordeal  of 
stupendous  studies  or  stupid  immobilities? 

They  are  superintended!  and  taught  by  doctors  in  all  the  faculties, 
but  they  have  not  yet  seen  the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  *'  keeper  of 
the  ledger  of  their  vital  resources." 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  symptoms  which  warn  against  the  degene- 
rescence  of  organs  and  the  exaggeration  or  decline  of  functions,  in 
children  under  training.  I  will  suggest :  the  daily  elevation  of  general 
temperature  during  the  latest  hours  of  study;  and  the  following 
irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  local  temperature — as  per  surface 
thermometer.  Extremities  cold  and  body  too  hot.  General  coldness, 
with  either  dry  heat  in  the  palm  of  the  hands,  or  a  cold  and  abundant 
moisture  of  the  whole  hand.  The  same  general  coldness  with  parched 
and  peeling  lips,  and  inordinate  thirst ;  or  localized  heats  signalized 
by  a  flush  on  one  cheek,  oftener  on  one  ear,  not  alwaj's  on  the  same ; 
or  an  over  or  unequal  temperature  on  the  two  temporal  regions, 
marked  by  a  deeper  blueness  of  their  venous  arborescence.  The 
hand-thermometer  and  the  sight  admonish  of  these  dangerous  anoma- 
lies; the  fever  and  surface  thermometer  measure  them,  and  also  the 
pyrogenetic  action  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  school  life. 

The  body  development  of  the  youth  is  accomplished  by  oscillations, 
zoological  seasons,  corresponding,  if  not  in  times,  in  operations  at 
least,  with  those  which  regulate  the  development  of  vegetables,  In 
one  of  the  springs  of  these  physiological  years  of  children,  some  of 
them  will  undergo  remarkable  changes,  of  which  note  the  following: 

Some  feel  all  the  uneasiness  attending  growth,  and  yet  they  do  not 
grow ;  but  symptoms  which  cannot  be  synthetized  under  the  name 
of  a  particular  sickness  lurk  about  their  frame — mark  their  anorexy 
and  dirt-gray  skin.  If  this  state  is  not  closely  watched  by  thermome- 
try, and  treated  by  revolutionary  changes  01  climate,  training,  food, 
etc..  a  secondary  fever  supervenes,  which  carries  off  the  child  ;  or 
receding,  leaves  bare  to  view  a  constitutional  affection :  this  process 
of  "degenerescence  of  the  system,"  affects  particularly  the  nervous, 
lymphatic,  and  osseous. 
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In  another  case  the  child  looksabove  his  fellows  in  amplitude,  fresh- 
ness, and  rich  curves ;  he  is  amiable  though  irritable,  kind,  and 
studious ;  but  has  oftener  become  tired  than  can  be  accounted  for. 
The  danger  is  of  a  "  degenerescence  of  apparatus  " — of  the  locomo- 
tion, for  instance.  Whoever  has  followea  with  wonder  the  hasty 
spring  growth  of  the  elder-sprouts,  and  seen  one  of  them  suddenly 
dry  up  pithless  amidst  its  sappy  fellows,  can  form  an  idea  of  this 
«« degenerescence  of  special  organs/' by  localized  deficiency  of  nu- 
trition. 

This  form  of  "  locaUzed  arrest  of  "nutrition,'' is  always  unilateral, 
a  character  which  permits  us  to  detect  it  early,  by  the  comparative 
use,  on  both  sides,  of  the  instruments  of  positive  diagnosis :  of  the 
surface  thermometer,  which  will  detect  a  coolness  ot  half  a  degee 
and  upward  on  the  suspected  side,  long  before  any  other  sign  of  the 
aflfection  can  be  otherwise  descried  ;  of  accurate  measurements  which 
will  spy  the  difference  of  size  of  the  limbs :  of  electricity  and  aesthesi- 
ometry,  delicate  tests  of  tactile  sensibility ;  of  the  dynamometer 
which  ^ives  mathematical  evidences  of  difference  of  contractility 
located  in  the  hands  and  arms  ;  and  of  the  dynamometric  swing,  ex- 
cellent test  of  that  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  gravest  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  central  and  peripheric, 
visit  the  young  student  in  proportion,  it  seems,  to  the  severity  of  his 
training  ;  and  are  almost  unknown  among  the  young  vagabonds  and 
street  boys.  I  intentionally  choose  these  two  extremes  to  show  what 
nutrition  is,  and  what  non-nutrition  can  produce.  The  college  chil- 
dren are  better  fed  than  the  abandoned  children ;  yet  they  receive 
less  nutrition  from  their  food  because  they  spend  in  mental  and  other 
exercises  more  of  Xh^  pabulum  viics  than  their  food — supposing  it  the 
best — could  afford,.  To  show  that  this  bankruptcy  of  nutrition,  by 
inordinate  expenditure  of  the  pabulum,  is  the  cause  to  which  we  must 
refer  the  majority  of  the  nervous  affections  I  have  in  view,  and  their 
reactions  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  I  will  take,  for  illustration,  one 
too  frequent  and  too  fatal  among  young  scholars — meningitis. 

It  is  in  its  various  forms  as  complex  as  the  etiology  of  these  forms. 
However,  from  the  baby  who  ceases  to  be  nourished,  though  he  is 
fed,  the  moment  his  nurse  becomes  pregnant,  from  the  child  over- 
powered by  heat,  and  the  student  by  nis  studies ',  that  the  subject  be 
not  nourished  enough,  or  spend  too  much  of  their,  nutrition  in  men- 
tal or  other  exercises — the  multiform  affection — under  the  sympto- 
matic name  of  "  cerebral  fever''  (Trousseau) — may  be  referred  to  an 
insufficiency  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,  and  its  causes  syn- 
thetized  in  "  deficiency  of  nutrition  " — of  whatever  origin,  of  course. 

HUSBANDING  THE  VITAL  FORCES. 

For  there  are  more  ways  than  one  to"  starvation."  When  we  spend 
more  than  we  can  assimilate  of  forces  expressed  by  caloricity,  as  in 
the  previous  example  of  the  school  and  vagrant  boys  ;  when  the 
blood  is  not  well  oxygenated,  nor  rich  in  red  corpuscles  ;  whenever 
it  does  not  penetrate  all  the  tissues  by  circulation  and  endosmosis  ; 
whenever  its  serum  lags  behind  in  its  primary  form,  or  in  that  of 
lymph,  pus,  effused  fluids,  whether  surrounding  or  not  miliary  and 
tuberculous  deposits,  there  is. "  deficiency  of  nutrition." 

And  as  there  is  a  general  and  a  local  circulation,  there  are  local  as 
well  as  general  starvations,  caused  by  the  devitalized  elements  of  the 
blood  remaining  behind  in  certain  localities.  If  it  is  cruor.  it  pro- 
duces gangrene,  dry-rot,  etc.;  if  it  is  serum,  it  produces  dropsies, 
tubercular  affections,  etc.  A  continuous  congestive  state  (orgasm) 
disposes  to  a  separation  of  the  components  of  the  blood,  and  to  their 
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transformation  into  secondary  products,  as  much  as  a  prolonged  scan- 
tiness (anaemia);  hence  the  unrelenting  attention  exacted  from  young 
students  makes  their  meninges  the  particular  seat  of  vascular  con- 
gestion, which  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  end  in  thickenings  and 
protean  formations,  which  devote  the  school-laureate  to  vulgar  in- 
capacity, imbecility,  or  death. 

The  teacher  must  know  that  all  the  operations  exacted  from  a  child 
— actions,  perceptions,  emotion^,  imaginations,  thoughts,  and  voli- 
tions— are  the  direct,  reflex,  or  converted  products  of  sensory  and 
cephalic  movements,  manifestations  of  a  "force." 

This  "  neurine"  force  is  "  fed  and  spent,  never  lost,"  but  "con- 
verted" into  labor  or  "  wasted"  in  shocks  and  frictions.  In  regard  to 
this  neurine  force,  those  who  assume  the  charge  of  the  youth  "will" 
have  twofold  duties :  one,  to  direct  its  usage  through  the  muscles, 
senses,  and  mind,  so  that  they  could  produce  the  most  valuable  labor 
with  the  least  friction  or  shock  ;  the  other,  to  keep  a  constant  equi- 
librium between  the  forces  incoming  and  those  going  out.  But  this 
duty  includes  a  third,  more  important  than  both  :  it  consists  in  hus- 
banding the  nervous  and  correlating  forces,  so  that  the  children  will 
have  enough,  not  only  to  spend  in  labor,  in  growth,  and  in  necessary 
repairs  of' their  organism,  but  always  enough  in  store  to  spare  for  an 
emergency,  like  extra-work,  exposure,  disease,  surgical  accidents, 
etc.  This  investment,  managed  by  the  true  manager  of  a  school,  is 
the  real  insurance  of  life  and  of  future  capacity  ;  without  it,  the  exist- 
ence or  welfare  of  children  are  never  secure. 

Therefore,  not  content  with  having  ascertained  their  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  each  course,  he  must  continue  to  record  their  vital 
signs  and  the  working  of  their  functions  periodically  for  all  of  them, 
and  more  frequently  for  those  whose  condition  is  suspicious.  The 
general  thermometer  will  detect  fluctuations  (more  than  diurnal 
oscillations)  in  a  child  too  much  confined  ;  the  local  thermometer  will 
descry  a  line  of  fever-heat  at  the  base  of  the  forehead  in  another  who 
over-taxes  his  memory ;  the  sphygmograph  will  trace  the  jerked 
pulse  of  one  who  has  been  running  or  boating  to  excess,  or  an  inter- 
mittent one  for  more  secret  reasons  ;  the  spirometer  will  show  a  loss 
of  inspiration  which  corresponds  with  a  loss  of  circumference,  or 
with  a  lateral  depression  in  the  chest,  as  per  tape-measure  and  lead 
circle  ;  and  the  dynamometer  will  mark  a  weaker  contractility  other- 
wise suspected  by  the  circular  measurement  of  the  arm  and  from  the 
loss  of  Dody  weight,  etc.,  in  the  young  one's  crouching  for  hours 
over  books. 

This  positive  knowledge  of  the  organic  and  functional  condition  of 
each  child  once  acquired  and  steadily  kept  up,  like  a  commercial 
account,  let  the  programme  of  instruction,  or  even  the  plan  of  gene- 
ral training  be  what  they  may— dictated  for  some  years  yet  by  pride 
and  love  of  the  useless — the  man  in  charge  of  children  must,  in  any 
circumstance,  manage  them  upon  this  physiological  basis  : 

Every  animal  is  a  producer  of  heat,  and  correspondingly  a  con- 
sumer, too. 

He  must  produce  enough  of  it  to  live,  to  grow,  to  repair  its  con- 
stituent elements,  and  to  move  towards  its  ends,  whether  man,  child, 
bird,  or  buffalo.  {See  Comparative  Table  of  Temperatures  in  the  Volume 
under  review^ 

The  degree  of  normal  production  of  temperature  is  the  measure  of 
the  physiological  capacity  for  action,  alias  latent  force. 

The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  there  is  no  useless  con- 
sumption of  tnis  latent  force  by  friction,  shocks,  etc.,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  thermometry. 
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The  second  is  to  supply  this  force  by  sufRcient  food,  exercise, 
aeration,  and  insolation. 

The  third  is  to  consume  this  power  in  preparing  the  child  for  the 
most  useful  and  congenial  modes  of  activity. 

At  work — at  school  or  in  the  fields — the  child  consumes  the  orga- 
nic materials  of  his  blood. 

This  *'  ustion"  is  the  simgua  non  condition  of  labor. 

The  thermometers  are  the  **  meters''  of  this  local  or  general  ustion, 
and  therefore  the  index  of  the  capacity  of  each  child  mr  labor. 

I  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  otherwise  so  learned 
and  capable  superintendents  of  schools  and  seminaries  towards  these 
principles,  the  bases  of  the  physiological  conditions  in  which  the 
children  must  be  kept  during  the  entire  time,  and  at  the  different 
periods  of  their  tuition  and  growth. 

This  must  be  the  object  of  the  earliest  reform.  The  man  who  under- 
stands best  the  pyrogenic  conditions  during  labor  must  be  the  teacher, 
not  only  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  teachers ;  and  will  cause  to  be 
written  in  each  school-room — but  in  words  invisible  for  the  young  : 

THE   CURRICULUM   IS   MADE    FOR  THE  CHILDREN,  NOT  THE  CHILDREN 
FOR  THE  CURRICULUM. 

Finally,  Dr.  Seguin  urges  again  the  application  to  practi- 
cal education  of  the  tests  ofiered.  by  thermometry  and  by 
other  means  of  positive  diagnosis,  to  keep  constantly  the 
balance  of  vitality  in  favor  of  the  students,  thereby  improv- 
ing their  beauty  and  capacity,  and  soon  the  aesthetic,  social, 
and  working  qualities  ol  the  race. 

Then,  reminding  his  medical  brethren  that  the  best  as 
well  as  the  first  of  teachers  is  the  mother.  Dr.  Seguin  enters 
into  minute  and  careful  details  for  her  instruction  in  the  art 
of  thermometrical  observation,  and  advising  his  brother 
physicians  to  instruct  her  in  it,  he  concludes : — 

**  Make  her  love,  studv,  and  trust  the  little  magician,  which, 
like  the  little  finger  in  tne  fairy  tale,  tells  things  that  nobody  can 
know  otherwise.  With  it  she  will  give  us  a  trusty  account  of  the 
condition  of  her  patients.  During  our  absence,  her  hand  will  be  our 
hand,  her  eye  our  eye  ;  and  more,  seeing  a  sudden  rise  or  fall  of 
temperature  when  we  are  away,  she  foresees  the  peril  that  thermome- 
try predicts  several  hours  in  advance,  as  the  barometer  does  the 
storm  ;  her  mind  becomes  our  mind,  she  hastens  our  return,  giving 
us  a  chance  to  ward  off  a  deadly  exacerbation  or  collapse ;  truly  her- 
self saving  the  life  of  the  patient  and  eventually  our  own  reputation. 

Therefore  let  us  educate  women  in  the  arts  secondary  to  ours,  and 
particularly  in  the  handling,  recor^jjfig,  and  intelligently  reading  of 
the  operations  of  the  medical  th^fmbmeters.  And  when  the  hours 
of  family  trials  and  of  heavy  professional  responsibilities  come,  when 
zymotic  or  contagious  diseases  invade  the  home  circle,  we  have  by 
our  side  the  faithful  woman.  Neighbors,  quacks,  and  mediums  prof- 
fer in  vain  their  nostrums  ;  she  stands  by  her  thermometer,  knowing 
that  a  calm  and  correct  record  of  a  day's  fever  brings  more  hopes 
and  is  a  better  foundation  for  a  cure  than  a  dishevelled  therapeusis. 

Less  solemn^  but  not  less  useful,  is  the  prophylactic  home-use  of 
the  medical  thermometers.  I  can  only  give  one  instance  of  it :  when 
parents  are  preparing  for  an  absence,  the  husband  looks  at  his 
weather-thermometer  to  provide  extra  coverings  against  the  rigors  of 
external  temperature,  and  the  mother  looks  to  her  medical  thermo- 
meter, to  make  sure  that  she  does  not  leave  behind  her,  ignored,  a 
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bodily  lemperattire  foreboding;  sickness  to  one  of  the  children,  in  the 
next  twenty  or  forty  hours. 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  a 
deep  importance  and  significance  in  these  suggestions,  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  all  teachers  will  heed  them,  and 
thereby  save  a  multitude  of  youths  from  the  great  evils 
which  threaten  them. 


The  Parser*s  Manual,  *  embraces  classified  examples 
in  nearly  every  variety  of  5^glish  construction,  and  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  companion  volume  to  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish grammars.  It  is  impracticable  to  introduce  into  the 
school  grammars  the  drill  exercises  necessary  to  make  learn- 
ers familiar  with  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  all  kinds  of 
sentences — hence  Mr.  John  Williams  prepared  this  volume, 
and  hence  we  commend  it. 

PiNNEO's  Guide  to  Composition, «  is  a  series  of  practi- 
cal lessons  designed  to  simplify  the  Art  of  Writing  Q)mpo- 
sition.  The  author*s  plan  is  to  gently  lead  the  pupil  along 
step  by  step,  until  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  even  before  the  usually  repul- 
sive word  *'  Composition**  is  used.  With  the  skillful  use  of 
this  little  book  there  is  no  reason  why  the  youngest  learner 
may  not  be  taught  to  express  his  thoughts  readily,  in  a 
"  correct,  clear,  forcible  and  easy  style.** 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co*,  have  become  the  publishers  of 
"  Colton*s  Series  of  Geographies.**  The  "  Series"  is  sensi- 
ble ;  for  it  has  but  two  books,  and  these  two  will  give  the 
children  more  geography  than  some  of  the  more  pretentious 
series  of  four,  five  or  six  books.     The  maps  are  new  and  good. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  have  recently  pub- 
lished  "  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,  an  Autobiographical  &ory,** 
by  George  Macdonald.  498  pages,  and  fourteen  full-page 
illustrations.  The  press  is  very  highly  commending  it.  To 
their  "  Illustrated  Library  of"^  Wonders**  they  add  "  The 
Wonders  of  Vegetation,*  from  the  French  of  Fulgence 
Marion.  Edited  by  SCHELI^  de  Vere.  The  volume  has 
61  illustrations.  ] 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  are  active,  having  added  to  their 
already  quite  extensive  list,  **  The  Sciences  of  Kature  versus 
The  Science  of  Man,*'  by  Noah  Porter.  "A  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,*'  by  James  C.  Moffat.  "The  Theo- 
logy of  the  New  Testament,"  by  J.  J.  Van  Osterzee,  from 
the  Dutch,  by  Maurice  J.  Evans ;  and  another  of  the  August 
Stories,  entitled  "  Hunter  and  Tom,**  by  Jacob  Abbott. 
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Messrs^  Harper  &  Brothers*  recent  standard  publica- 
tions are  unusually  numerous  and  excellent.  Among  them 
we  find  "  Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as  distin- 
guished from  Materialism/*  with  supplementary  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Divine  communication  of  the  narratives  of 
creation  and  the  flood,  by  Martyn  Paine.  This  scholarly 
work  contains  707  pages,  with  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  Paine, 

the  author. "  The   Life    and   Times  of  the   Rev.   John 

Wesley,  M.  A.,  founder  of  the  Methodists,"  by  L.  Tyerman. 
Vol.  L,  564  pages,  with  portrait  from  an  engraving  published 

in  1743.    The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

**  Character,"  by  Samuel  Smiles,  387  pages.  "  Shakes- 
peare's History  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,"  edited,  with 
notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe.    210  pages,  with  illustrations. 

Jacob  Abbott  adds  to  the  series  of  "  Science  for  the 

Young  "  a  new  volume  entitled  "  Water  and  Land."  It  has 
330  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.- — -"Gentle  Measures 
in  the  Management  and  Training  of  the  Young,"  exhibiting 
the  principles  on  which  a  firm  parental  authority  may  be 
established  and  maintained,  without  violence  or  anger,  and 
the  right  development  of  the  moral  and  mental  capacities 
be  promoted  by  methods  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  juvenile  mind,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 

330  pages,   with    illustrations. "  Woman's   Worth    and 

Worthlessness,"  being  the  compliment  to  "  A  New  Atmos- 
phere," by  Gail  Hamilton.    292  pa^es. "  The  Land  of 

Desolation,"  being  a  personal  narrative  of  observation  and 
adventure  in  Greenland,  by  Isaac  I.  Hayes.    358  pages, 

illustrated.- "  Round  the  World,"  including  a  residence 

in  Victoria,  and  a  journey  across  North  America,  bj  A  boy. 

Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles.    290  pages,  with  illustrations. 

"  Reading  Without  Tears,"  or  a^easant  mode  of  learning 
to  read,  by  Author  of  Peep  of  Day. "  Border  Reminis- 
cences," by  Randolph  B.  Marcy.  396  pages,  with  illus- 
trations. 
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EJ.  RICE,  who  left  the  Eastern  field  about  three  years 
.    ago,  in  search  of  health,  has  found  good  health  in 
Colorado,  and  has  founded  an  Academy  *at  Trinidad,  C.  T. 

J.  C.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Iron  City  College,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  doing  a  notably  good  work  in  the  "Com- 
mercial  College"  line. 
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The  newly  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  for  Iowa,  Mr.  Alonzo  Abernethy,  has  just  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  his  office  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stewart,  of  Fayette,  as  his  deputy.  The  retiring  officer, 
Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  goes  immediately  to  Europe  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  among  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  Kinder  Garten  system  of  instruction. 

Const ANTIN  Stauridas,  of  Anchialos,  Greece,  has  pub- 
lished **  A  History  of  the  Franco-German  War/*  in  modem 
Greek.  The  book  is  written  in  an  extremely  plain  and  clear 
style,  and  may  be  understood  by  any  one  who  can  read  the 
Greek  classics.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  read  these 
modern  events  in  a  semi-classical  garment.  Even  the  Greek 
orthography  of  modem  names  is  quite  refreshing.  Cremiux 
is  changed  into  Kreme ;  Chassepot  into  Sassepo^  etc.  The 
French  newspapers  Debats,  Temps,  SiMe,  are  respectively 
czWed  SyzeteseiSy  ChronoSy  Aion.  The  narrative  forcibly  re- 
minds us  of  Xenophon  and  Arrian — so  much  is  still  left  in 
modern  Greek  of  the  old  classical  form  of  expressing  thoughts. 
The  book  is  published  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  Modem 
Greece  (alas  I)  has  but  very  few  printing  establishments,  and 
the  countrymen  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  must  look  for  the 
cities  of  "  barbarians**  to  enable  them  to  read  their  own 
modest  productions ! 


PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT. 


Ws  have  received  the  Oa'tnlosvie  of 

the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology*  for  1871-72, 
containing  lists  of  34  teachers  ana  264  students  ; 
also  programmes  of  the  courses^  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
Chemical,  Physical,  and  Mining  Laboratories, 
together  with  plans  of  the  several  floors  of  the 
Institute  Building.  We  advise  all  interested  to 
examine  this  CataQogue. 


The  MarTiut'aotnirer  and. 
Dulldei*  always  contains  practical  informa- 
tion regarding  the  newest  and  most  useful  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  science  and  art  Among 
the  articles  in  the  present  issue  we  notice  those 
on  "Ready- Made  Houses,"  "International  So- 
cieties," "  New  Rotary  Drilling- Machine,"  "The 
Selden  Double-Action  Plunger  Pump,"  "  Floral 
Fountains,"  "  Manufacture  of  Russia  Iron," 
"  New  Sources  of  Supply  for  Paper,"  "  Fallaci- 
ous Theories  of  Boiler  Explosions,"  besides  many 
others,  all  admirablv  illustrateck  Published  by 
the  Engineers*  and  Manufectxirers*  Publishing 
Company,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.    ^2  a  year. 

The  ^ntional  Sunday 
Soliool  Teaoliep  for  187a  is  "  Bkt- 
TEK  THAN  EvBR  I  as  you  wiU  find  by  sending 
fifteen  cents  for  a  Specimen  copy  to  Adams, 
Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 


Tlie  X»olyteolmlo  Collec- 
tion of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  Schools, 
Classes  and  Clubs.  Prepared  by  U.  C  Burnap 
and  W.  J.  Wetmore,  is  now  in  press  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  trade  on  the  first  day  of  May.  This 
book  is  prepared  at  tlie  reqnest  of  eminent  teadi- 
ers,  and  is  mtended  to  supply  a  want  long  cxpf ^ 
enced  in  our  Normal,  Academic  and  High 
Schools,  by  furnishing  a  collection  of  standard 
music,  including  the  established  favorites  of  the 
school-room,  hitherto  found  only  by  searching 
through  many  volumes,  and  the  well-known  germs 
from  recent  operas,  together  with  the  best  "  Col- 
lege songs"  and  pitriotic  airs.  To  render  this 
material  available,  it  has  been  necessary  to  write 
new  words  to  the  most  of  the  music,  and  gre^ 
care  has  been  taken  to  suppty  poetry  vigorous  and 
healthful  in  tone,  and  adapted,  in  the  secular,  as 
well  as  in  the  sacred  music,  to  the  different  occa- 
sions of  school  life.  The  reputation  of  the  edi- 
tors is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of 
both  music  and  letterpress.  This  novel  collec- 
tion of  approved  devotional  and  secular  music 
suited  to  all  the  occasions  of  the  school,  and 
designed  for  permanent  use,  forms  a  handsome 
octavo  of  ao8  pages,  and  will  be  sold  for  $1.00  per 
volume.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  sent 
to  teachers  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price  (|i  ooV 
Address  J.  W.  SCHERMERUORN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


a.nivoxj]vcem:ent. 


Messrs.  WILSON,  HINEXE  &  CO.,  have  just  published : 

TBTE:  P^XISXIR'SI  M:Jl1N^TJA.1Li,  by  John  Williams,  A.  M.  Embiacing  cImm- 
ied  ezaunples  in  neariy  erery  Tariety  of  English  coostmction.  Dwigned  for  tcbools,  and  fer  Um  we  of 
private  students,  ismo.,  2€C4  pp.  Rttaitpricgy  |x.oo;  Introduction ^rict^  6oc.:  Simgie  M^imon  cofft 
by  bmD,  for  exanmMitioii,  ^5C. 

AIBO  : 

:PINE0»©  OXJIOX:  to  OOM^POSITION.    (AT/w  EiUUn,  in  tmhrior 

cMk  iimim^.)    By  T.  S.  Pinbo,  A.M.,  M.D. 

This  worit  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  and  prirate  schools  in  teaching  pupils  to  write  the 
Elfish  Iangua{;e  correctly.  It  conuins  over  350  carefelly  graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simplest 
sentences,  and  mstructing  in  all  the  essentials  to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  full  instruction 
00  the  use  of  capital  letteri^  punctuation  marks,  etd  j»mo.  162  //.  RttaU  prico^  65c.;  Inlrvduction 
prict^  ^ac.  ;  SingU  ipecimun  cof^t  by  mail,  for  examination,  50c. 

"  Pineo's  Ghlide  to  Composition  includes,  in  a  rerv  small  compass,  the  essential  principles  of 
CDBpositioo.  The  use  of  ca^tals,  pnactuation,  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  the  formation  of  seiiieuce^ 
the  diflierent  kinds  of  composition,  tne  use  of  figurative  language  and  the  treatment  of  themes,  are  all  treat- 
ed of  in  a  concise  and  practical  manner.  Models  are  given  illustrating  every  importaut  princiole,  aiid 
numerous  exercises  afibra  the  pupil  the  necessary  practice.  The  plan  of  the  entire  work  is  to  combine  in- 
struction with  practice."— £.  L  ^¥Li'XK,/orm*r  StaU  Su^rintendent  of  Ohio. 


_     Teachers  and.  S<diool  01B.oera  are  invited  to  send  for  the  new  Tlhuirattd  Caidlogut  €f 
Uie'EcUctic  Strios^  whidi  w(1l  be  forw:irded  free  on  application.    The  following  will  be  sent  gratis  : 

Specimen  paffee  of  the  ECLBOTIO   aJBOOBAPHISS.     (Recently  adopted  for  the 
PubHc  Schools  ofA/wr  York  C^f.) 

Specimen  pa^es  of  Phulips'  Day-Sohool  Singrer. 

Qpeelmen  pases  of  Ijelrh's  Phonetlo  Primer  and  Primarsr  Header. 

Address 

WILSON,     HINKLE    *     CO., 

13T  IW'atliiitt  8tM  ClitelnjBAil.  98  Boitd  St.,  Now  York. 

The   American    Educational    Monthly. 

T^ol.  TJC.»  ISra.— 9d*00  per  Ann.   Slnsle  csoples  90  ot«. 

Ths  Monthlz  is  an  liide|>eiideBt  MagMine,  dnaigtied  to  be  : 

1.  A  fiuthfai  record  of  edacational  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instmotion  and 

school  management 

3.  An  advocate  of  free  tmblic  edoeatxon,  nnrestrioied  by  sectarian  bar. 

4.  An  advocate  of  a  wiaer  and  mor^  efficient  course  of  common  school  instmo- 

tion, a  higher  order  of  scfatool  books,  and  all  measiuea  ealoolated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  oiitieiflm  of  quadkery  in  Bchool  books  and  sobool  super- 
vision will  continue  to  be  made  a  epecial  feature  of  the  Monthly. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justioe  and  propriety,  is 
Mumestly  invited. 

Original  articles  on  Un%  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  wAsfi  «Md. 


tC.OO.  A  Library  for  Educators.  S2.00. 

Complete  'Educational  Year  Books 

For  1864,  186»,  1866,  186T,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871. 


volumes  will  average  fit>e  hundred  pages  each  qt  interesting  and  usaftd 
msittur,  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.  Th^  wide 
xmiige  of  subjects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  "  Table  of  Contents"  of  any  one  ot'  the 
volumes,    litis  will  be  sent  when  applied  for,  %DiUi  stamp. 

Prle«,  lu  good  cIoUs  blndlittt,  Iby  Kxpress,  «acl&.,. •••••.#  9*00 

TUJB  KNTIKB   SKT,  SIGHT   VOiLVALBS 15.00 

j-  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers,    * 

1^  Bimd  8€^  Mew  York. 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools. 


A..  D.  O.  OArdSy  aaxaS  in.  Sheets,  40c 
Mounted 75& 

BCtLlt^fpllcatlon  Oards,  aaxiStn. 
Sbeett,  40c    Mounted 75c. 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  suffice  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity and  expense  of  a  small  Card  for  each 
fcbolar. 

• 

IN'emr  Soliool  BCotrtoes.— The  set 

oonsists  of  twelve  largn,  handsome,  ColcMred  Candsj 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  diflerent  ana 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  in  th«  School 
Room.  They  will  be  found  an  ornament,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75c 

Aidis  to  Soliool  T>1fBolplliie* 

— A  substitute  for  School  Records,  Reports  and  Pri- 
zes. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  primed  in  coj- 
ors.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  viz  :  80  Certi- 
ficates, 120  Checks,  aoo  Cards,  xoo  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits. 
Price  per  set,  mailed, f  >  'S 

'Fixe  'N'eDF   @oliool    Bfedol*— 

litis  Prize  *Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  witli  appropriate  insi^ia  and  mottoes. 
Price  asc,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid. 310. 


.  Tlie  Teoolieps*  I*oolcet 

fflster.— -This  is  the  only  Ragister  which  pre- 
sents, on  one  page,  the  dailjr,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  avenge  of  the  pupil. 

Handsomely   priiy^ed    and   hood.      Priae,  fm 
mail 75c. 

is(oliolar*8  "Weekly  Reports* 

in  sheets,  per  xoo      ^1  50 


Rlia-w's  ©cliolar's  Reiylstcr. 

This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of  the  Scholir'i 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarship,  etc.    It  ii  ad- 
mirably arranged,    and    will    be   found  a  valoabk 
adjunct 
Price  per  dozen,  84c.    Per  mail $1 « 

X:u.reka   I^lquld.   RLatltiflr.— 

This  artide  makes  a  sur&ee  which  rivats  the  beit 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  crumbles,  and  remaios 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  Viod  of 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  in  tin  cams,  and  can  be  sent 
any  distance.     Pints,  $1  75  ea.    Quarts I3  m 

^iimerioal     Frames.— m 

[baBs.  .$1 23 
**  ««    i44haUs.  150 

Blaolc  Board.  BTi'b1>erci«  wool  itcn 

$2  50  dz.  to  $s  oodi. 
•*•••*  Chamois....  500" 
•«•«••  Tapestry...   300- 

maelc  Boards,— (Prepared  with  Ea- 
reka  Slating). — All  sizes.  Ash  fraune,  50c  po  tq. 
ft. :  Walnut  frame,  60c  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  Doth  sido. 

Oeometrloal  Forznst  in  neat  boa. 

We'w  Forms  and    ©olldw-fK 

Object  Teaching— consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  one 
bemg  stamped  with  its  nuanber  to  conespowd  with 
the  list  which  accompanies  the  boa.  luis  is  the 
only  complete  set  ia  the  market 

Oyitinastlo  Apparatus— Socb 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Chibs,  etc., 
etc 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


New  School   Books,  etc. 


A   NEW  SONG  BOOK, 

Til®  l^ladl@ciii  <^f  Sofii^^il  S^ingSt 

Bt  PBOF.  WM.  TUmLEXQUIlBV. 


Its  beaotifol  iUustrations  make  it  a  decided  no- 
veHy.  Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  its  superior  system  of 
Instnctkm  in  the  elements  of  Mnsic,  make  it  Tho 
very  best  School  Music  Book  ever  Pub- 
lished. 

Bir*  Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oc- 
CsSot  in  every  kind  of  school. 

Price,  per  mail,  60c    Per  doz |^  00 

•*ji9le(p  "by  l^top,**  w  Fimt  Lesson 
Book.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and  consisting  of 
graduated  Lessons,  from  A,  B»  C,  to  speHing  and 
reading.    Price,  per  mail a5C. 

Sniltli's  Oomplote  Speller's 

MCanuaK—New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Tliis 
Ilanual  eontains  a  laifte  and  wdUselected  collection 
.  of  test  words  in  Englidi  Orthography,  with  the  cor* 
rect  pronunciation  and  fiill  definition  attached  to 
each  WordJ    h.  cootaias  also,  lesson  ia  DicUtien 

J^A.  Baaioroft&  Oa, 

SUivdiftw,  FUUdelphiA. 


Exeraees,  ai^  a  full  list  of  mtmis  of  similar  piman- 
ciation  but  diflerent  meaning  together  with  their 

signification-     Price,  per  mail 35^ 

iLiSemi  ttmu/crininHktction. 

My   Firsit  r>ra'wlTnr-^Bool^' 
"JPiMe  eilate  XSsLeroises.— By  Joav 
Collins,  Artist. 

A  work  long  fitnted  for  intttruction  in  Drawing  <» 
tho  Slate,  embnsnng  Stcairiit  and  Curved^  LinM, 
Capiul  and  Script  Letters,  Numerals,  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc,  with  full  page  of  instructioe, 
opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  ana  teacher. 

It  is  elecaatly  prjnttd  and  bound,  shosnag  the 
model  in  white.    Pnce,  per  mail 4°^ 

Lihtral  dtdmeiion  to  CIommu 


^^  School  FussiTCitr.  of  efvery  variety.  School 
and  miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  Glob^-  Ma^ 
Charts,  etc.,  etc.    Stni  for  CataXogut. 

J.  W,  Sohenbeiiioni  dcCa, 

11  Bond  St,  Hew  7ork. 


Ir  in  ihe  (Hendi  of  the  NkUraud  8tUkd»7 


ONE    NEW    NAME, 

fcc  iSjt,  m  itutl  be  deeply  nileru!,  ind  vU]  mike 
Tha  Taftolkar  eten  beiur  ihan  ii  now  ie.  S»ci- 
uea  cop*  ■<  ceiti.  ADAUS,  BIJICKUER  b 
LYON  PUB.  CO.,  CWngo. 

Mass.  Institute  of  TeGhnology. 

ENTRANCE  EuininiitioiH.  June  id.  and  Soa- 
bcryL  For  Ne<r  CaulogiK.  anS  ie«nl  En- 
tnn  Euniniiion  Puen,  ippl*  lo  Pio<.  SAM'L 
RNEELAND.  Secntvy,  Bomob,  Mjib. 

MICROSOOPKS.' 

?rio«  Uit,  Ulnstnted,  sent  ts  taj  tddrtn. 
MAGIC   LANTERNS, 

CoIoMd  fbotociaplilo  Yl«wa  on  OUaa, 

Art,  Science,  Beligion,  iSstory,  etc. 

^^-  Catalocoes,  prinled  nid  iUuMlniled,  Hot 


W.  A  T.  SMITH, 

GENETA  IIUftSERT,eeneTa*K.T. 

400  Aofos.  Sand  10  ota.  Ibr  CnMlocna. 


AUTHORS_WANTED. 

FRANK  LESLIE  u  oBeriDi  priw  inaanting 
lo  over  U.S-V  f«r  priHJBd  HoHu.  ]>1r.  Wood, 
of  the  "HeitHhatd  HaniiBe."  h»  been  paylns 
••oo  eKfa  Ibr  irize  «<in^  snd  now  fiya:  "We 
■nl  (OBW  oriiiMl,  hnnTi  jolly,  rolitking  •tonu. 
he  deiBind  «  peat,  but  the  wipply  or  ihi  rnti 
tide  i«  limiled.  Alto,  temperance  xonct. 
raly  authonhip  ii  in  Ihe  Mmndart,  and  there  h 
./idently  goud  pay  obt^aable  i«  |alid  inklM. 

ability  among  thoM  a>  ytt  unaeruitomed  lo  "  write 
forlhepreu-"  Such  pcraoda  will  6nd  great  auiM- 
ma  in  HMMi^'a  Oulila  to  Ajrt&anUp, 
which  not  only  |;ivei  rulea  for  all  kinds  oi  [kd»  and 
compoeilion,  but  many  mrful  hinu  □□  Doints 

poial  of  manu     '  '  ■"  '^ 


of  tiic  prttfeition,  and  miadirected  eflbrtt. 

be  leaned  in  i  few  mamenla  liain  ibe  Gnl 
AhthoTaUp  irtiich  might  uke  r'^TP^ 


SCHOOL  FURNITUEE, 

or  AU^   MODERN   STYI^Ba, 
At  price*  to  (Hit  «ll, 

t^'  CATALOGUES-TEN  CENTS, 

J.  W.  Scherrnerhorn  &  Co., 

MANU  FA  CTVRESS, 
14  Bond  St.,  HeirTork. 


THE    PATENT   KOUK   VARKIEK, 
For  Boys  and  Girls. 

Till  damage  which  Booki  rFceiTo  between  bor 
and  school  ia  greater  than  their  neceuary  wear  u 
(ear  wheo  id  reguLar  nse.  'Hie  common  book  itr.^ 
is  a  efHVtMuurt  hi  keepint  booki  together :  but  a 

'^iBculiy.     It  fiddi  |:r«a1  favor  with  (cachen.  popili. 

Snn1[%nl"lJIle!d  with  Booki  a™'siate.   '  ™ 
■imple  aod  durable.  Price,  60  cai 

J.  W.  Scherrnerhorn  &  Co., 

ManOFA^TUKi-K*. 
14  BmUl  St.,  Naw  York. 


Amnae  the  Tonus'  Folks. 

._.  sillectian  of  Bporti  and  garnet,  pi eai 
feat!  of  magic,  and  otbei  diixntou  for 

Itherinn  ;  with  many  enimvingL 
JESSE  HANEY  &  CO,  119  NaH 


*!..  N,  Y. 


BAD  MEHOBT  HADB  GOOD  AlTD 
Good  Memory  Made  Belter ;  How  10  SlnDRlheD 

HeOHiry,  luch'  ai  10  repeat  any  number  of  wanlt, 
with  or  whhout  connection,  after  one  reading,  or  a 
hundred  random  figure*,  etc  Only  IS  oU.  of 
BoDkHllenorby mail.  JESSE  UANEVt  CO, 
ii^Nauau^t.,  N.r. 


Itapid  HecUoning-, 

AR  the  An  of  Paftrmisg  Ariltoolicai  Cakda- 

leam  and  appi/.  I1ie  lamout  "Lightning  Caku- 
laior'i"  eihibglloni  (tame  iniem)  wera  lb*  marrel 
of  thouiandi.  S«tm  wai  lately  lold  for  !■.  In 
book  fijrm,  enlarged,  only  S6  otB.,  of  Booluel- 
len  or  by  mail  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO,  ii) 
NaiHoit.,  N.  Y. 

F"  AIMTBB8'  XAinrAL.-A  eomplMn  and 

nnifidlmg.*  ^iihit^  kalti^^lng,  Vtttiing.  itain- 

hS/of''»Fii'ki!?S'on"''wd°™l™l.'^c°'"5iliJI^ 
Iwiical  Piper  Hinging.    60  Ota.,  of  BookiEllen 

ly"  Aii  trdtty  br  our  booka.  to  receive  atben- 


,     JB 


ty&Co.,  I 


iNw 


Thovch   the   UaUonil    Bun.uy       _uK>l 

Entirely   Burned   Out 

IN  THE  GREAT  CHICAGO  riRE,  we  h« 
icnned  Itk  pubhatiim.  and  are  making  it  liTTaii 
Than  Evil.    Send  15  cenli  fur  Specimen      '<y. 
Adahi,  Blackmm  a  Lyon  Pua.  Co.,  CM  jgo. 


The  Diadem  Series  of  School  Music  Boolu. 


V 


■•Hi;' 


< 


-'If 


:^*;i 


i^»<^<  »♦» 


No.  1.— THE  LITTLE  DIADEM ;  phoo 

or,  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers....  0.30 

No. »^— THE  DIADEM  OP  SCHOOL  SONGS...  O.aO 

No.  3.— THE  NORMAL  DIADEM O.^S 

No.  4L .— THE  POLYTECHNIC  DIADEM-^Xn  Preparation.) 


TAe  Success  of  this  Series  proves  that  books 

"  will  go  "  on  their  merits. 


No  "  Agency  work  *'  has  been  called  m  to  aid  them,  and 
no  "  tricks  of  the  trade "  have  been  practised  to  enliven 
them. 

These    books    have    been    prepared    in    full    appreciation 

of  the  fact  that  singing  in  schools  is  a  necessity.      Its  happy 

effect  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties 

has  been  fully  recognized  hy  practical  educators.     Its  physical, 

r  intellectual,  and  moral  influence  is  most  decided. 

4  The    publishers    are    persuaded    that    the  vitality  of  the 

music  presented  in  this  series,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  the 
poetry,  will  prove  an  agency  for  good  in  the  great  educational 
work. 

No.  1.— THE  LITTLE  DIADEM  is  intended  for  Primary  Schools.  It 
is  divested  of  all  material  which  is  required  only  in  advanced  Schools. 
Its  cheapness  will  facilitate  its  general  use,  and  save  the  time  usually 
consumed  in  memorizing  words  in  the  absence  of  books. 

It  Is  illustrated,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  stout 
manilla.     ^^  page«.  ^\ 


No.  2.— THE  DIADEM  OP  SCHOOL  SONGS  has  a  very  superior  system 
of  instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music.  It  is  fipely  illustrated.  Its 
excellent  and  appropriate  music  and  its  carefully  selected  poetry  make  it 
the  Tery  1}est  Hnsic  Book  OTor  pablished.  It  contains  the  Music  which 
appears  in  the  Little  Diadem,  with  such  additional  pieces  as  adapt  it  to 
every  possible  occasion.  Printed  on  line  tinted  paper,  bound  in  boards, 
i6c  pages. 

No«  8.— THE  NORMAL  DIADEM  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools, 
Female  Seminaries,  the  Higher  Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  and  in  private 
Singing  Claisses.    It  contains : — 

«.  A  carefully  elalx>rated  Course  of  Note-reading  Exercises,  progressively  arranged. 

k.  An  extensive  variety  of  new  Songs,  Glees,  etc. 

c.  A  department  of  Devotional  Music,  consisting  of  numerous  Hymns,  with  Appropriate 
Tunes,  old  and  new,  and  of  Anthems  newly  composed. 

The  poetry  w^ill  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest  literary  and  moral  excellence,  it  having 
been  drawn  from  the  best  American,  English,  and  German  sources ;  translations  from 
the  latter  having  been  specially  made  for  the  work  by  pci-sons  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  that  language. 

The  arrangement  of  the  music  is  unique.  Although  sci  inocitly  in  three  and  four  parts, 
nearly  all  the  pieces  may  be  effectively  sung  in  one  or  iwo,  the  others  completing  the 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  utility  of  but  a  sniall  number  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  work  will  therefore  be  impaircd  by  the  absence  of  adult  male  voices. 

The  mechanical  form  and  execution  of  the  book  Is  >:imilar  to  that  of  the  "  Diadem  of 
School  Songs,"  the  convenience  and  durability  of  \\lii«:h  has  been  much  commended. 
The  type  and  page,  however,  is  larger,  and  as  chwely  set  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness.      172  pages. 

No.  4.~THE  POLYTECHNIC  DIADEM  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
announced  at  an  early  day. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manufactured  in  a  style  superior  to 
uiost  other  music  books. 


Terms  :— Specimen  Copies  for  Examination  will  be  mailed  at  prices 
stated  above. 

[These  books,  considering  their  style  of  iuana£LCtxire,  are  very  cheap,  and  the  publishers  know  no 
Bood  reason  why  ExaminationCopies  should  be  given  away.  The  book,  whether  "adopted"  or  aot, 
win  prove  valuable  for  the  reference  library.} 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  order  in  quantities,  iy  Express, 
m-ill  have  20  per  cent  discount.  The  first  order,  for  introductjon» 
will  be  supplied  at  26  per  cent  discount. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  PublisfierSy 

14  Bond  8t.f  lf«w  lorh. 


American  School  Dialogae  Series. 

No.  l.—Ong^nsl  Dialogues.    Contents ; 

1«  THE  SCHOOL-BOTS*  TRIBUNAL.— Sophos,  the  Jadge ;  Tim  Troablesome,  Bill  BAff,8liMi 
Stapid,  RoUn  Roffne,  GnuiTtlle  Goakead,  Hlnun  Holdback,  JSmest  Thinker,  Laiwrence  huj,  TbA 
Attendant,  Second  Attendant. 

2.  THB  STRAIGHT  MARK.~Mr.  Rasse,  a  new  Teacher,  and  avreral  Sdiocl  Bojt. 

3*  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION;  or,  Thb  Asoptxd Child.— Mrs.  Belmont ;  EUeB«ber«ldest 
daaghter ;  Sophia^er  young  daughter,  about  ten  years  old ;  Mary,  her  younfeet,  about  six ;  Joo- 
nette.  her  niece ;  Hester  Foeter,  her  adopted  child ;  Mrs.  Montfort,  a  IHend  of  the  fiimilj ;  Wg» 
Holdiorth,  Miss  Moonstruck,  and  Miss  Fantast,  three  maiden  ladies,  members  of  the  "  Lidies' 
GooventlaiL*' 

4»  THE  ^' ETA  PI  SOCIETY."— Percy  Johnson,  a  good  scholar;  Charlie  Scott,  a  smart  Iwy! 
Wfllie  White,  a  small  boy;  Qeoige  Lee,  Henry  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the  teacher. 

5.  THE  ROCKVILLE  PETITION.- Mr.  Easton,  Editor  of  the  ''Rockville  Journal rXn. 
Easton,  Editor's  wife ;  Mrs.  Plllsburr,  Doctor's  wife ;  Mrs.  Linoohi,  Merchant's  wife ;  Mrs.  Bu- 
nard,  an  old  lady,  somewhat  deaf;  Misa  Twitchell  and  MlsSv  Spring,  maiden  ladles;  EmnuLia- 
coln,  a  Bchool-glrl ;  office  boy  and  servant. 

6.  PUGGB.— *'  Prof.,"  a  school -boy  of  professional  ambition ;  Pu£ge,  a  school-boy  of  pocUca] 
ambition ;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  school-boys ;  Mr.  Whimple,  the  teacher. 

7*  RUFFER,  THE  BORE.— Ruffer,  a  bore ;  Barkie  and  Joe,  intimates ;  Bernard  and  Eslmie, 
fHends  of  Joe,  and  school-boys. 

8.  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAME  SAVANTB*S.— Madaxno  Barante  and  sewnl  jwa^ 
ladies,  her  pupils. 

9.  THB  PBXZB  POEM.— Grant,  Lane,  Notting,  and  other  school-boys ;  Mr.  E^vuaom,  the 

teacher. 

10.  WILLIAM  RAY'S  HISTORY  LESSON.-Several schoolboys. 

11.  SLANG.— Kate  Merrill,  a  school-girl;  Lizzie,  Kate's  little  sister;  Mary  Williams,  Kate's 
cousin ;  Harry,  brother  of  Kate  And  Lizzie ;  Ralph. 

12.  HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY— (said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  late  exhibition  In  Slow- 
town  Academy).— Teacher  and  several  pupils. 

13.  *'NOT  AT  HOME."— Emma,  Jane,  Ellen,  Miss  Briggs,  Mias  Perry,  Bridget 

14.  THB  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mary  Smith,  Jemima  Brown,  Ki« 
St.  Chiir,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Graham. 

It  !•  bonnd  in  pap«r  covers.    Price  40  cents. 

No.  9.— The  Gem  Dialognes— Original  and  Selected.    Contents: 

!•  THE  SONG.— Class  of  boys  and  girls ;  little  girl  dressed  in  white  and  decorated  with  flowers. 
9.  OUR  LEFTLB  rBBD.-Llttle  Fred,  Mr.  Corporal,  and  company  of  soldiers.  3.  ALWAYS  IN 
TBOUBLK— WilUam  and  Josepb.  4.  A  BOY  JIS  BBOADWAY.— Robert  and  William.  ».  A 
RAINY  DAY.— Sarah,  Flora,  Lizzie,  and  Laora.  6.  A  SHORT  DIALOGUS.-John  and  Geoise. 
7.  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.-BelIa,  Addie,  Lucy,  Anna,  Mary.  8.  COI^ESSINO  A 
FAULT.— James,  Robert,  and  Edward.  9.  DRAWING  CUTS.— Fonr  boys,  dark.  Robot,  Wil- 
liam, and  Samnel.  10.  DOMESTIC  SCENE.— Mother,  Lacy,  Minnie,  William,  John,  Mrs.  Eay. 
1 1 .  FIVE  OLD  MAIDS*  HISTORY.— 1st,  ad,  8d,  4th,  6th  old  maid.  1  a.  IN  THE  PRESS-ROOM. 
—Press,  T.  &  W.  1 8.  OH,  FLING  NOT  THE  RECEIPT  AWAY.— Martin  and  Joseph.  1 4.  OUR 
FATHER^S  CARE— A  Concert  Exercise.- Class  in  inlhnt's  department.  !»•  PLAYING  KEW 
SETTLEMENT.— James,  Geoige,Willlam,  Dick,Tom,  Frank,  Sam,  and  Tim.  1 6.  SPEAK  WHAT 
YOU  MEAN.— Fanny,  Lann,  and  Clara.  1 T-  BAMBOOS  NAME  AND  TRADE.r-8ambo  and  Jolui, 
each  with  faces  blacked.  18.  THE  SPELLING  CLASS.-Teacher  and  class.  19.  SHREWD.- 
Child  and  Stranger.  20.  THE  IRISH  SCHOOL-MASTER.— Teddy, the  Schoolmaster;  OeriH, 
Paddy,  Felix,  the  pupils.  21.  THEY  SAY.— Mr.  TatUe  and  Mr.  Rollins.  22.  THE  MHiLBROP 
MANSFIELD.— King,  Miller,  Courtier.  28*  THE  SECRET.- Hetty  and  Mary.  24.  THE  EVIL 
ADVISER-Thomas  and  Frank.  26.  TO  LIVE.— Susan,  Mary,  Alice.  26.  THE  RAINY  MAT- 
DAY.-Group  of  children  prepared  for  a  plc-nic.  2T.  TALKING  LATIN.— Marm  Green,  Ssm 
Slick,  Nabal,  Arabella.  aS.  THE  LITTLE  SISTERS.— Mother,  Edith,  Emily,  Women.  20.  TBI 
SOLDIER'S  RETURN.— )lr.  Hansfoid  and  wife,  Captain  Hansford,  Rosa  Beaomimd,  Jay  Pmiags, 
Ralph  Fielding,  Soldier,  and  Fairies.  30.  THB  FIRST  STEP.— Two  stndenta,  Barton  and  TWneh. 
81.  UNGROUNDED  SUSPICIONS.— Charles,  WiUiam,  and  Frank.  32.  WISHES.-Mother  snd 
child.  33.  WORDS.-^nlia  and  Emma.  84*  WHAT  A  CHILD  CAN  DO.— Father  and  chOl 
35.  WHAT  AILS  THE  BOYf-Paul  and  John.  36.  WRITING  COMPOSITION.-Laan  snd 
her  instructor. 

Price,  paper,  40  cents. 
Mo.  3  of  this  Dialogae  Series  b  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published  next  year. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14L  HoticI  St.,  PTe^ir  ITorlc 


Sialofoe  Books,  Selxtions,  Speakers,  Etc. 


ACADEKIC  Spealter,  Coppe* S.W 

BOOS,  of  ItacIulloii*«kilI>iitO)nim.  F.  B.  WUnd M 

OomlcSpeechciniidHnnuiroinRBcliaUoiiB.  Speocer Ml 


Tibleaai,  Chin 


DKBATKE,  McKUlKOtt "."  ..^V......  ..il-W 

mud  Cfialnnui'p  Gnlde,  Piper , 10 

DECLAUATION  fbr  the  Million:  FwtX,  Pottn;  FartII.,DIaloean:  Put  III..  Prou ;  cich    .«> 

DIALUUUGd  from  Dick™,  FattB... 1,» 

fbrToaDic  Polkt,  Froat, 10 

No»,  1.1,1,4,  8,0,1,8,  Mid  «,  Paper,  eich 10 


UTTLK  SpMtko',  Mortbeod 

NODBL  Lawreaca 

MIMIC  fltua,  BUer ... 

NATIONAL  Speaker,  »mo.  UielUlillD'a 

.....w......  w,.flaaBr.    "J— 

NKW  Xdecttc 


Ckolw'Sal 


BHUMDB£Dj5kolwSatecUau,Nii<k'l,i,'Aii«B,Pap>-r,f«etl,|0;  Ooth  . 

—  PLINSS  C 
PARLOBBtM 

TBGlnniuid  Am 

Dramw,  Fowls  . . 

Theatrljal*. . . 


PATBIonc  Bloamncc,  Klifcbmd  . . 

apMlur.FtMr 

PRDLART  '•  iherwood... 


SUodud  SpetAer,  — , 

RBADTNO  ud  Blocnilan.  Hn.  Rudall  , . 
■  r.Kldd'a. 


•DAT  IMIoga 


Loyel'lTT 


r  IMIogMa,  Ck(k 1-5S 

SSLECnoNS  fiir  LllUalrolk* ■» 

aPRXA  D-E  AOL  B  Speaker,  Paper., ■}* 

STANDARD  Speaker,  Sargent 'M 

HTDMP  Speaker,  Paper -JS 

SOCIAL  Stam,  wllh  Cbaradee,  Baker I-M 

UNION  Spedwr,  Bandera M 

UN1TBD  BUtea  Speaker,  Lovell -  1-JO 


■ illiJBlliitinifnl)  111  It  iTrTiw  n' *~  1 *  ■"—•—* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  St,f  yew  York 


School  Material. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MATE- 
RIAL  (No.  3,  '73)  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  sevcnty-ftve  illustrations,  printed  on  fine,  tinted  paper,  bound  in 
itout  manilla.     It  represents — 

AW  Modern  Aids  for  the  Schoolroom— Appftimtu   for  Pojelad  BdMBtlon;  for  Oltfect 
Teaching,  Ac.  Ac.,  Ac 

00  KS  of  all  the  better  kinda,  alphabetleaDx  azranfed,  wlih  pricM;  Bookcaaea,  Book- 
Shelves,  Dellii,  Jtc,  Ac,  Ao. 


S^HAIRS  for  Teachers,  Papila,  and  Librarlea— ao  Unda;  Cbarta  on  Anatomy,  Ai^trooomy, 
0  Botany,   Chemistry,   Drawing,   SUmology,   Oeograpby,   Oe»)ogr,   Geoaetry,   Machinery, 
ncraIoicy«  Natural  History,  Philosophy ;  Cbaii-Backa,  Chemicals,  Clocka,  Color-Cnbea,  Coia- 
iMsees,  Cones,  Crayons,  Croqaet,  Cttbes,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

DBSKS  for  Panils—IT  kinds ;  Desks  for  Teachers  and  Sdiool-OAcerfl— N  kinds ;  Dissected 
Blocks ;  DraWlng  Materlala  of  all  klnda. 

EASELS,  Enrelopes,  Scaaihle  TtiUeta,  Eiaaars,  Soraka  Wall-Slataa,  Eureka  Liquid  Slatlaf, 
KzcrcidU'Booka,  Jtc. 

ponns  and  Solids,  French  School-Baga,  Folding  Liuich-Boxea,  Ac 

CliOBBS--al1  kinds;  Olobe-CIoda:  Oaometrieal  Ftorms;  Gynyiastle  Apparatns^Damh* 
Belle,  Uand-Rlngs,  Indian  Chiba,  Wands,  Ac 

■  lONOK'BOLLS,  Ilorseaboa  Magnets,  nydromaten. 

1  IVITl  AL  Paper,  Ink,  Inkstands,  InkTenta,  Inkwells. 
I  OH  N  SON'S  Indeatmetlhle  Charta;  Johoxniot*s  BchooI-IIoasea. 

|#  IN  DEB  Qarten  Apparatns— all  kinds ;  KaBdaU*s  Book-Easels,  Ac 

LEAD  rencil*;  Letter  Clips;  Library  of  Bdacatioo;  Library  Cases, 
Chain,  lod  Tables ;  Linen  Frovers,  Ac 

AGfC  Lanteme,  Magnets,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Manuscript  Papers,  Mathematical  Instra 
nients,  Map«i,  Medals,  Microscopes,  Ac 

ATVRAL  UUtory  Charts  and  Frinta;  Numeral  Framea. 

OBJECT-TEACHING  Aida;   Object-Teaching  Apparatna;  OiBce  BaakeU;  Organs; 
Orreries.  , 

nAPER,  Pens,  Penhold«rs«  FsaeOa,  PtadMlaa,  Plinetaitaffla,  Flinlspheres,  Prisms. 
^UADBANTS. 

READING -flLASSBS,  Beading- Stands ;  Heeord-Dooks;  Rewards;  Rogers*  Schosl 
Groups;  HnletA. 

SCHOOL  Bags;  Settees;  Shadea;  Slates,  8lat*-Rahban ;  Bong-Rolls;  Sekool  SUUooay 
of  every  name  and  kind. 

VELLUBIANS;  Thermometezs. 

11 NION  School  Readera  and  Spcakera;  UniToraity  Settoea,  Ac 

VAVGHAN'S  School  Records;  Views  for  Mioosoopes;  Ylalton*  Recor«-Booki;  Voml 
(j)'miiu»tic  Books. 

%Jh# BITING-BOOKS,  and  Writing  MatOTlal  of  aB  kiada. 

V  ElSOPUON'S  TuxtBooks. 

Y^I^NG  Ladles*  Home  Desks;  Yoaths*  Croqnet. 

2  BNTin AYEB'S  Mlcroacopes  and  Accsasoriw. 

A  all  iblos*  r«4nl«|t0  fbr  Scko^Ui  mf  bB  cmdMS  «zc«pl  IkfitiaAa  ami 
^^  "Capacities"  for  th«  PupUn, 

This  compl^U  Uoud-B^k  «(  School  Matefa4ii  MiOstf  for  (en  o^ts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publlnb«iw  and  naaallietareiw,  14  Bond  St*,  New  Verkii 


^L 


New  Books 

ADDED    TO    THE 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


-»•♦ 


The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  caUing  your  atten- 
tian  to  the  fact  that  the  following  books  liave  been  recently 
issued  by  them.  They  will  be  glad  to  receive  your  orders  for 
any  o^r  all  of  thenu 


-♦♦^- 


Swinton's  Condensed  History  of  the  U.  S. 

A  Condensed  School  Sistory  of  the  United  States^  constructed 
for  definite  results  in  Recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method 
of  Topical  Reviews.  By  William  Swinton,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  California,  and  author 
of  "Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac/*  &c.,  &c. 
Illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  and  other  illustrations,  i  vol. 
Cloth.     300  pages.     Price,  for  examination^  75  cents. 

This  work  was  published  last  August^  and  has  had  an  unprecedented 
success — near  25,000  copies  having  been  sold. 


Frmm  Rtv.   EDWARD  WALL,  Prin.  Stevens  High  School^  Hoboken,  N.  %,  Nov.  6/A,  1871 

**  Swikton'j  Condensed  School  History  ojT  the  United  States  was  adopted,  as  one  of  the 
text-books  of  this  school,  soon  after  it  was  issued.  The  examination  and  approval  which  I 
l^ave,  previous  to  its  introduction,  have  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  teacliers  of  the 
grades  in  which  it  is  used-  The  history  bears  traces  in  every  part  of  that  mastery  of  diction, 
of  that  practical  acquaintance  with  the  worlc  of  instruction,  and  of  those  studies  in  history, 
with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Swinton  has  been  associated." 

Fr9m  the  Principak  <i/ Mr  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  Grammar  School. 
**  For  younger  classes  we  think  it  superior  to  any  that  we  have  used." 

From  Hon.  NEWTON   BATEMAN,  Supt.  Schools^  Illinois. 

**SwiMTON*s  Condensed  History  is  an  attempt— verv  successful,  I  think— to  disentangle  %xiA 
eleusify  the  leading  filets  of  American  historVi  so  as  to  brine  the  subiect  within  the  grasp  and 
BXAStery  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  average  ability,  in  the  tim^  usually  allotted  to  the  study  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  country,  i  consider  it  a  very  timely  and  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  practical  solution  of  that  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  ^  How  to  teach  United 
States  history  successfully  in  the  public  schools? 

From  Hon.  WM.  T.   HARRIS,  Supt.  Schools^  St.  Louis^  Mo. 

*"*■  I  think  Swihton's  Condensed  History  inaugurates  a  new  era  m  school  histories.  In  per- 
forming his  task.  Prof.  Swinton  seems  to  me  to  have  succeeded  admirably  in  making  the  book 
concise  and  clear ;  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  study  it,  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  recom- 
■aendations." 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

^*The  work  is,  in  fact,  what  can  rarely  be  said  of  any  book,  precisely  what  it  professes  to 
be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

From  Prof,  H.  M.  EVANS,  Prin.  Preparatory  Department^  Bowdon  (Ga.)  College. 

"**"  Alter  a  careful  examination,  I  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that  I  think  Swinton's  Con- 
densed History  a  most  excellent  work.  The  total  absence  of  partisan  bias  or  sectionalism  is  a 
feature  that  1  was  much  pleased  to  observe.  I  was  also  much  pleased  with  the  method  of 
tc^ical  reviews." 

From  Hon.  W.   H.   BAKER,  Supt.  Schools^  Savannah^  Ga, 
^  I  like  the  plan  of  Swimtoi«*s  Cmsdensed  History  very  much,  and  shall  be  willing  to  ask  itv 
Intrpductipn." 


Kerl's  Shorter  Course. 

A  (Shorter  Course  in  English  Qramma/r.  Adapted  for  use  io 
schools  where  only  one  text-book  in  Grammar  is  required.  By 
Simon  Kerl,  A.  M.,  author  of  "KerPs  Series  of  English 
Grammars."     240  pages.     Price,  38  cents,  for  examination. 

From  Pro/.  J.  H.   HOOSE,  Prin.  State  Normal  School^  Ctrtland,  N.  V. 
'*  I  am  well  pleased  with  Kerl's  Shorter  Course.    Its  first  claim  to  public  favor  is  its  sine- 
it  is  a  small  book.    The  false  syntax  is  well  selected,  and  hence  valuable.    The  worlc  aboonds 
with  the  life  and  vivacity  of  the  author  himself." 

From  F.  W.   PARKER,  Prin.  Normal  School^  Dayton^  Ohio. 
**'  After  a  careful  examination,  I  have  concluded  that  the  Shorter  Course  is  the  bestGnB> 
mar  for  School  use  I  have  seen.    It  is  certainly  the  most  practical" 

From  WINFIELD  S.  LUTHER»  Prin.  Public  SchooU^  Luthtrsburg,  Pa, 
*'  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a  number  of  different  grammars,  with  a  view  to  sdect 
the  best  for  the  use  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  have  evidenced  my  preference  for  Kul's 
Shorter  Course.    I  consider  this  work  unsurpassed  for  practical  instruction,  scientific  anuge- 
ment,  and  clearness." 

From  B.  S.   \ RVit  ft,  Prt'n.  Female  Seminary,  IVashimgiom,  Ga. 
^'  I  like  the  Shorter  Course  very  much.    1  have  examined  others  recently,  but  give  this  tlie 
preference." 

From  N.  C.  DOVQHEmf ,  Prin.  Morris  f/H J  Classtca/ Institute, 

''  The  practical  working  of  Kesl's  Shorter  Course  is  gratifying  Indeed,  even  beyond  my 
expectations." 

From  GEO.  S.  ALBEE.  Sm/t.  Schools,  Xacine,  Wi%. 

*'  Kbrl's  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar  is  what  teachers  have  labored  for  ageoer»> 
tion  to  obtain  ;  a  basis  for  oral  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  text-work  ;  brief  in  its  Etymol* 
ogy  ;  full  and  clear  in  its  Syntax." 

From  J.  C.   PICKARD,  Prin.  High  School,  Milwaukee,  IVis. 
''  For  the  Schools  for  which  it  is  designed,  Kbrl's  Shorter  Course  in  Engtith  Gratmmarh 
the  best  work  I  have  ever  seen." 

From  the  Rev.  THOMAS  K.  BEECH  ER.  in  the  Christian  Union. 
'*  We  are  free  to  commend  Kbrl's  Shorter  Course  as  one  of  the  l>est,  if  not  the  very  best 
grammar  we  have  ever  met  with. " 

From  the  American  Educational  Monthly, 
We  opine  that  the  work  will  stand  the  only  real  test,  that  of  the  class-room." 


*i 


Kiddle's  Short  Course. 

A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  Cflohes.  De- 
signed to  supply  a  brief  course  of  Lessons  in  Astronomy  for 
the  use  of  Young  Pupils,  or  of  those  whose  opportunities  do 
not  permit  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  By  Henry 
Kiddle,  A.M.,  Supt.  Schools,  N.  Y.  City,  i  vol.  i8o  pages. 
Price,  45  cents,  for  examination. 

From  Prof,  ALBERTO.  HALE,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  New  Jersey  Clattictil  and  Scientijk 

Institute,  Hightstvwn,  N.  J. 
'*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Kiddlb's  Short  Course  in  Astronomy,  and  consider  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  presents,  in  coccise  form,  yet  in  a 
clear  and  attractive  style,  all  the  important  features  of  the  science  as  determined  by  the  latest 
investigations  and  observations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  most  exceUent  ten* 
book  on  the  elements  of  Astronomy." 

From  Prof.  F.  H.  SMITH,  University  of  Virginia. 
*'  Mr.  Kiddlb's  Short  Course  in  Astronomy  seems  to  me  to  deserve  commendation  for  the 
simplicity  of  its  style,  the  judicious  character  of  its  selections,  and  the  large  amount  of  inforsM- 
tion  which  the  author  has  compressed  into  so  small  a  compass.  The  questions  added  for  sola- 
tion,  and  the  exercises  with  the  Globes,  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  text-books  from  the  American  press,  in  mechanical  execution,  worthy  to  be  cooft- 
pared  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Clarendon  press." 

From  the  A  nterican  youmal  o/  Science. 

''  This  little  work.  Kiddle's  Short  Course,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  contahis,  in 
concise  language,  an  outline  of  the  elements  of  Astronomy,  so  presented  as  to  make  it  a  good 
text-book  for  scnools.  It  appears  to  be  accurate  as  to  facts,  clear  in  expression  as  its  brevity 
permits,  and  conformed  in  the  main  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities  on  toe  matters  of  which  it 
treats." 

From  the  Pennsylvania  School  yournal. 

'*  The  book,  Kiddlb's  Short  Course,  is  got  up  in  a  very  attractive  form,  and  is  fuUjr  ilhi»- 
trated.  The  matter  is  v/ell  celected  and  w^ell  arranged.  Indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  do 
elementary  work  on  the  subjact  ol  which  it  treats,  so  well  designed  in  all  Te^>ects  for  the  por- 
Doses  of  a  text-book.^' 


Swinton^s  Word-Analysis. 

J.  Graded  Class-Book  of  English  Derivative  Words^  with 
practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms, 
and  the  use  of  words.  By  William  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the 
English  Language  in  the  University  of  California,  author  of 
*'A  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,"  "Rambles 
Among  Words,"  &c.,  &c.  i  vol.  128  pages.  Price,  25  cents, 
for  examination. 

0^  The  prominent  points  in  this  worlc  are :  x .  The  clear  and  simple  method  of  word 
analysis  and  definition  *  9.  The  practical  exercises  in  spelling,  defining,  and  the  use  of  words  in 
actual  composition  ;  3.  The  adaptation  of  the  manual,  by  its  progressTye  character,  to  the  needs 
of  the  several  grades  of  public  and  private  schools. 


From  Prof.  A.  J.  SWAIN,  Prin.  Stevens Hi^h  ScJkwr/,  ClaremontyN.  H, 
"  SwiNTOi<*s  Word  A  nafysis  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Etymology  is  a 
dry  study  at  best  to  children,  and  when  a  text-book  consists  wholl3r  of  long  and  tedious  lists  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  roots  and  deriyations,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  distasteful  to  young 
scholars.  But  this  is  so  practical,  and  is  so  fully  illustrated,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
teacher,  it  can  but  lead  in  many  cases  to  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  beauties  and  riches  of 
the  English  language.'* 

From  Rev.  W.  M.  ^Z^}f,%'V^^%%Z^,  Prin.  High  School^  Now  Cumberland^  Pa. 

**  We  consider  this  work  the  very  best  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  hope  for  its 
early  introduction  into  all  our  schools." 

From  tko  New  York  Public  School  journal 
"  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  school  text-books  on  the  English  language  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.    It  should  be  in  every  elementary  school  in  the  country/' 


Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker. 

Meiciions  in  Prose^  Poetry  and  Dialogues^  suited  to  the  capa- 
cities of  Youth,  and  intended  for  the  Exhibition  Day  require- 
ments of  Common  Schools  and  Academies;  with  many  new 
and  original  pieces.  By  Geo.  R.  Cathcart,  A.  M.  190 
pages.     Cloth.     Price,  for  examination^  75  cents. 

The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are :  z.  The  selections  are  suitable  to  the  exhibition 


day  tequirements  of  Common  Schools  and  Academies :  a.  They  are  adapted  to  the  understand* 
ing  of  the  younger  pupils ;  3.  As  far  as  practicable,  only  pieces  that  are  fresh,  or  that  have  not 
heretofore  oeen  used  in  a  book  of  this  Lilnd,  are  presented. 

From  Prof.  THOMAS  HUNTER,  Pres.  Girls'  Normal  College, New  Vork  City. 
**  Having  carefully  examined  Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker,!  can  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  my  fellow-teachers  as  a  little  work  of  great  merit.    The  selections  are  to  a  great 
extent  new,  admirably  arranged  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  youth- 
ful student  of  oratory." 

From  Pro/.  GEO.  W.  FELTER,  Prin.  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 
"  A  careful  examination  of  Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker  shows  admirable  skill  and  good 
jnd^ent  m  tho  selections.    The  book  is  carefully  adapted  to  meet  a  want  long  felt  in  our 
schools ;  and  will  commend  itself  to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  from  the  interesting  and  pleasing 
character  of  the  pieces,  many  of  which  are  literary  gems. 

From  Pro/,  S.  M.  CK^^OH,  Prin.  Hart/ord (Ct.)  Hifh  School. 
*'  The  K^»M*j5/r0itrr  isageminits  way,  and  fills  a  place  in  our  school  literature  quite 
unoccupied  hitherto." 

From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 

*'  We  have  looked  over  the  Youth's  Speaker  pretty  carefully,  and  we  find  it  an  excellent 

work.     Teachers  who  are  often  at  their  '  wits  end    to  find  pieces  adapted  to  younger  children, 

and  of  appropriate  length,  will  do  well  to  examine  it.    The  author  has  acted  quite  successfully 

upon  the  true  idea  that  boys  should  attempt  in  declamation  such  extracts  as  they  comprehend. ' 


Robinson's  Examples. 

Arithmetical  JSocampleSy  Mental  and  Written.  With  numerous 
Tables  of  Moneys,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.,  designed  for 
review  and  test  exercises.  By  D.  W.  Fish,  A.  M.  Cloth. 
282.  pages.     Pi  ice,  75  cents,  for  examination. 

From  Rev.  C    J.  COLLINS,  .Sir/  and  Prin.  0/ Public  Schools,  Wilkos-Barre,  Pa. 
^  The  Arithmetical Ejcampies  is  a  complete  Thesaurus,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness  and 
beaaty^" 


FromPref.  A.  J.  \1tM\t,Prin.StnH*tH, 

"ET«rylive  tMchsr  of  Arithmetit  will  bo  grmleful 
wonld  hay*  been  •  Kf«l  boon  to  me  bad  LI  come  three  d 
use  it,  however,  with  succeeding  c1m99«s. 

from  H.  O.   HAftRIS.  A-D/.VdMciCW.  ^^ciZi 

■•  Till Arilkmtlical EMmpUiM.%*.^\xt.t  in  the  m 
been  ilmosl  vacant.  In  arnngenient  and  completeness 
islics  entlile  it  to  a  high  place  iiaiong  teil-books." 

FTemlkr  Pinmylt-ania  Siic 

■'  We  hiive  used  Tt,  A  rilkmtlka:  Eiamfln.  dutliu 
ciaes  to  a  clam  somewhal  advanced  in  Malhemallcs.  1 
vailely  dC  original  and  ingenious  problems  which  it  pres 

The  Spencerian  Dra 

Prepared  by  H.  HIT 

Tiaclur  ef  Drav>inr  in  Ikt  Boitun  Enrlith  Hifk  S 
v.  S.  lia^al  Aa-ln 

A  Series  of  an  EUmenlary  and 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
cellent  plan.  To  be  tampUttd  in  6  . 
READY.      /Vi«,  30  ants  each.,  far  t> 


"The  IwQ  numbeia  of  the  Sfrmrriat  Drawinf  • 
strongly  10  favor,    Bv  giving  a  ie«"n  "po"  e»f  h  side  of 

Theselessonsareadmiiably'arranged.and  take  the  pup 
figures  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  his  interest  and  eie 
ingly  well  primed  and  of  altiaclive  form,  and  [he  metho 
indicaied.  Teacher*  and  Committees  will  find  them  woi 
FromPn,/.  T.  F,  Hl\.%0*K,  Prof.  Dra^int and Pini 
■•  The  copy  of  Sfinttrian  Draming  Bonk  No.  1  has 
men!,  the  best  series  before  the  public" 


Loomis'  First 

First  Steps  in  Music.  A  Course  < 
Common  Schools.  By  Geo.  B. 
Four  Boots. 


NUMBER 
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"Firil  sun  •"  Muiic.  by  Prof  Gaonr.a   B.  Loo 
elemenury  instruction  in  that  arL     The  nielhml  is  ba 

LeacheCE  generally  to  apply  Ihem  with  lacilily  aud  sue 

'■  I  have  tri^ 
«w  anything  equ 
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UeporMr,  an  mteiesllng  journal  full  of  useful  inform 
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School  Material. 


»  ♦  4 


OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MATE- 
RIAL (No.  3,  '72)  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  wkh  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations,  priAted  on  fine,  tinted  paper,  bound  in 
stout  man  ilia.     It  represents — 

ALL  Modern  Aidn  for  the  Schoolroom— Appantai  for  Physical  Edacatios;  tor  Olt)tel> 
Teaebiiig,  Ac,  &c«  Ac 

BOOKS  of  all  the  better  k1nd0,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  prices;   BookcasM,  Bool 
Bhelved,  Bell^,  Ac.,  Ac,  Ac. 

C  HA  IKS  for  Teachcn*.  Piipilf*.  and  Lfbraricp— HO  kinds;  Chftrts  on  Anatomy.  Aftmnom) 
Botany.    Cherai^iry.    Drawmij.    Kilnn>l«»'.'y,    (ieou'rapliy,    OtM»K»i;v.    Ge«)in«iry.    Machinery^ 
llincraloifv.  Natural  History.  Philo-^ophy  ;    Chart -ltitckc«,  Clicmicala,  ClockH,  Culur-Cubea,  Com- 
paaeea.  Cone*,  Crayuui*,  Croqaei,  Ciibet«,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

DE.SKS  Cor  Pnpilft— 17  klndt^:  De!*k^  for  Teachers  and  School-Offlcert— 86  kinds;  Dlsseetad 
Blocks  ;  Drawing  Matertalt>  of  all  kiuda. 

EA9BLS,  EnTclopes,  Brasible  Tablets,  Erasers,  Eureka  Wall-Slatei,  Eureka  Liquid  wi^tiaft 
Exercise-Books,  Ac. 

[■ORBIS  and  Solids,  French  School-Bags,  Folding  Lanch-Bozcs,  Ac. 

GLOBES— all  kinds;   Globe-ClockR ;   Geometrical  Forms;   Gymnastic  Apparatus— Dunb- 
Bells,  Hand- Rings.  Indian  Clube,  Wandi*,  Ac. 

■  ■ONOK«ROLLSy  Horseshoe  Magnets,  Hydrumctera.  i^i^^^^    ^ 

INITIAL  Paper,  Bik,  Inkstands,  Inkrents,  Inkwells. 
I  OKNSOFI'S  Indestructible  Charts ;  JohonnoVs  SchooI-IIouecs. 
^  INDEB  Garten  Apparatas— all  kinds ;  Kendall's  Book-Easels,  Ac. 

LB  AD  Pencils;  Letter  Clips  :  Library  of  Education ;   Library  Cases, 
Chairs,  and  Tables ;  Linen  Provern,  Ac. 

AGIO  Lanterns,  Magnets,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Manuscript  Papers,  Mathematical  Inatm- 
nients.  Maps,  Medals,  Microiicopea,  Ac. 

ATI7RAL  History  Charts  and  Prints;  Numeral  Frames. 


OBJECT -TBACHINO  Aids;   Object-Teaching  Apparatus;   Office  BaskeU;  Oi|aBS| 
Orreries. 

nAPBR,  Pens,  PiBBholders,  Pencils,  Pencil-flics,  Planetariums,  Planispheres,  Prlaini. 
QUADRANTS. 

READING  "GLASSBS,   Reading -Stands;   Record  -  Books ;   Rewards;  Rog«n*   SdMOl 
Groups;  Rulers. 

SCHOOL  Bags ;  Settees ;  Shades ;  Slates,  Slate-Rubbers ;  Song-RoUs ;  School  StatloMiy 
of  erery  name  and  kind. 

■pBLLVRIANS  ;  Thenqometers. 

I  I NION  School  Readers  and  Speakers ;  UnlTersity  Settees,  Ae.  ^ 

VAI7GHAN»S  School  Records;  Views  for  Microscopes;  ViaitOB*  Roeord-BoolDi;  Tootf 
Oymnartic  Books. 

mjll BITING-BOOKS,  and  Writing  Material  of  all  kinds. 

y  ENOPHON'ft  Text-Books. 

^^OI7NG  Ladies*  Home  Desks;  Youths*  Croquet. 

V  BNTHK ATBR'S  Microscopes  and  Accessories. 

Jf»  all  tlilitsii  requisite  for  Scliools  of  all  erade«,  exeept  BaCtaaa  mmA- 
Mr  M  oapacUIe*  »>  for  tlie  Pnptlii. 

Tliis  complete  Haiid-Book  of  School  Material  is  mailed  for  ten  eeati. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

(Publishers  and  Manufacturers, 

P4  Bond  8t.t  New  York. 


IS  THE  FIELDS  J1AI\  «ITII  PHOFESSflR  GRAl ! 

STANDARD  EOTANICAL  mT-BOOSS. 

By   ASA   ^jiRAT,  M.  D,   Fislier   Professor,   llarTard   University. 

MOEE  EZTENSI7EL7  IN  USE  THAN  ALL  OTIIEES  COMBINED. 


» • 


Tut?  instly  celebrated  Series  of  Text-Bo  »Vs  presents  the  latent  and  most  accwrarc  f«r»«cipl««  and 
Hevelopinents  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Gkav  lias  dtvoicd  so  much  of  his  Ufa,  None 
have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  makini;  purely  scieruific  tl>ef»rie<  and  dry  defailB  po]ii]ljir  and 
interesting.  From  his  charm. ng  elementary  work,  "  How  Pianis  Grow,"  to  hi.-*  more  elaborate  "  Manual/* 
there  is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exliaustixe  method  of  treating  the  various  j^radesof  the  science.  Flowery 
rhetoric,  beautiful  fiKuics,  lofty  speculations,  and  romantic  fancies  are  dii^carded,  and  in  place  it  giTea  a 
simplicity  of  statement,  a  transparency  of  language,  and  an  enilius-a^m  which  lights  up  every  pai^e,  and 
causes  the  student  to  enter  readily  into  the  author's  spirit,  'i'lie  leading  scieniific  men  ol  iliis  counuyand 
Europe  have  awarded  the  highest  place  in  the'Galaxy  of  Botanibis  tu  Professor  Grav. 


How  Plants  Grow. 

X'lie  most  oliarxuins?  elementary  Tex:t-"boolt  ever  "wrltteii* 

FIVE   HUNDRED   ENOnAVINGS   TROll   NATUHE. 

Price $IM, 


The  School  and  Field  Book. 

The  fullesty  most  thorough^   and   most  practical  Botanical  Text- 

Book  published. 

Intended  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     622  pagM. 

FULLY    ILLUSTRATED Price,  $2.50 

%♦  This  and  HOW  PLANTS  GROW,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School 
Books  known  in  Botanical  Science.  They  are  more  g-enerally  used  thszi  any 
other  published. 


'^'^E    MiLfflll^L 


A  Full  and  Coviplete    Work  for  Hi^Jicr    Classes.     Price^  $2.25. 

THIS  SERIES   AL.SO   COSIPEISEH  THE   FOLLOWDs'O  I 

i-Essoivs  IN  bota:vy il.30 

FIKLD.   PORl?:ST  AND  G\KnK\    liOTAM' 58.00 

LKSSONS  A\'D    MAXl  AI. 3.00 

MAIVUAL.  WITH  MOSSLiS 3.711 

STRUCTURAL...  3.50 

FLORA  OF  11 1 E   NORTH E i; \   S'f  A  IKS , 3.60 

t^~  The  most  liberal  terms  for  iuiroduclion  will  be  driven.     Send  for  fall  de- 
scriptive Circulars,  etc, 

lYlSON,  r>i.AKi:3lA.N,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

i:iS  and  liO  annul  Street,  New  York. 


^^^^..  1^(0 
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J.   W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


2  00   per  Annum. 


Single  Numbers,  20  cts. 


School  Material. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MAIL 
RIAL  (No.  3,  '72)  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations,  printed  on  fine,  tinted  paper,  bound  i& 
stout  man  ilia.     ]\  represents — 

ALL  Modorn  M^li  for  the  Schoolroom— Appanttni  for  FhyfiCAl  BdiicftU<Mi;  Ibr  Ob^ 
Teaching,  &c,  &£.,  &c. 

BOOKS  nf  all  tho  better  kindflf  alphabetically  arranged,  with  prices;   BookcaMe,  fiooi 
Hhulvce,  ]ie\y,  ttc,  <Skc..  Jko. 

C II A I  UK  for  Teachers.  Pupils,  and  Libraricf— W  kinds;  Charts  00  Anatomy,  A^tmnoraj 
Bniimy.    Clieinl!»iry.    nrawine;.    fithnolojjy,    Oeoeraphy,    Geology.    GeoracTry.    MschiceTj 
Wlnoraloiry.  Naiiiial  liUiory,  Philo-onhy  ;    Chart-Iiacka,  Chcmicala,  Ciockji,  Culur-Cabea.  Oa- 
pahccb,  Cuuc»,  Crayoiii^,  Croquet,  Cuuc«,  Jbc,  Ac,  &C. 

DKSKS  for  riip1l9— 17  klndo;  DcT^kf  for  Teachers  aud  SchooI-Offlccrv—SS  kinds;  Directed 
iiluck»  ;  Drawing  Maturial:>  of  all  kinds. 

EASRLS,  Envelopes,  Erasible  Tablets,  Erasers,  Boreka  Wad- Slates,  Eureka  Liquid  SIsUac 
£xercit<t'-Uouki»,  «&c. 

[■ORitIS  and  Solids,  French  School  Uags,  Folding  Lanch-Boxos,  Ac. 

GLOBES— all  kinds;    Globe-Clocks;   Gcflmctrical  Forms;   Gyoinasiic  Apparata?— Don' 
Uellii,  Hand  l{iog9,  Indian  Clubs,  Wands,  «bc. 

■  lOMOII-IIOLLS)  nor^cshoe  Magnets,  Ilydrometera. 
INITIAL  Paper,  Ink,  Inkdlaods,  Inkrents,  Inkwells. 
lOIINSON^S  Indestructible  Charts;  Johonnot's  SchooMIouBCS. 
|#INDEIt  Garten  Apparatus— all  kinds;  Kendall's  Dook-Eascls,  Jic. 

LKAD  Pencil:':  T.<'ttcr  Clips;  Library  of  Edncation  ;    Library  Cai»cs, 
Chain*,  and  Tal>lcH ;  Llneu  Provurt<,  (.tc. 

AGIC  Lanlomp,  Magnet?,  MacrnlfylnK  Glasses,  Manuscripl  Papers,  Malbcmatical  Ii.?'.ni 
nvcnis,  Mapst,  Medals,  Micro>copes,  &c. 

ATUIIAL  History  Charts  and  Prints;  Numeral  Frames. 

OBJECT-TUACHING  Aids;   Object-Teaching  Apparatus;  Office  Baskets;  OTpM\ 
Orreries. 

nAPKIt,  Pens,  Penholders,  Pencils,  Pencil-fllca,  PlancUiriams,  Planispheres,  Priams. 
^LADRANT.^. 

READING-GLASSES,   Reading  •  SUnds ;   Record  -  Books ;  Rewnrds;    Rogen*  Schooi 
Groups;  K(tler!«. 

SCHOOL  Bau^;  Settees;  Shades;  Slates,  Slate-Rnbbon ;  Bong-RoUa;  School  SlatloMi! 
of  every  name  and  kind. 

•■■  E  L  L  U  R I A  N  S  ;   T hermomoters. 

I  INION  School  Readers  and  Speakers;  University  Settees,  Ac. 

VATGIIAN^S  School  Records;  Views  for  Microscopes ;  Viaiton*  Record- Books;  Ytai 
Gymnastic  i3ooks. 

lAf  RITING-BOOKS,  and  Writing  Mato-ial  of  aU  kinds. 
y  ENOPHON'S  Text-Books. 
WOUNG  Ladies'  Home  Dcpkr ;  Tonths*  Croqaet. 
"VENTm AVER'S  Microscopes  and  Accessories. 

&al]  thlnsrs  requisite  for  Soliools  of  all  grades,  ezeept  RnttaiM  ani 
*^  Capacities"  lor  the  Pupils. 

C^TTIiis  complete  Hand-Book  or  School  Material  is  uinilcd  for  ion  ccuU. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publishers  and  Manufacturers,  14  BondS*.,  Kew  Vork. 


AlVNOUPfOEM:  EIVT, 


Messrs.  WILSON,  HINELE  &  CO.,  have  just  published : 


miX3  PATU^X^Tt'S  IMC  A  JNTTA.IL1,  by  John  Williams,  A.  M.  Embracing  clMak- 
(fed  examples  in  nearly  eveiy  variety  of  Bnglt^h  onnstruction.  Designed  for  schools,  and  for  the  use  of 
private  students.  lanio..  364  pp.  Reiail /ria,  $\.9o ;  lutroductioK  prict^iMCi  Single  s/ecimtn  cpjy, 
ky  mail,  for  exifuuiiution,  7sc; 

ALSO  : 

I»lTVEO*f=4  GTJTl>li3  TO  C0M:£»0SITI0:X.    {New  EdUien,  in  superior 

dttk  HmdiHg.)    By  T.  S.  Pinro^  A.M.,  M.D. 

lliis  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  and  private  schools  in  teaching  pupils  to  write  the 
English  language' correctly.  It  contains  over  250  carefully  graded  leshons,  comniencuig  with  the  simplest 
sentences,  and  iiuiiruaiiig  in  all  tlie  essential  to  a  toicible,  eavy  style.  It  contains,  al.«o,  tuli  instruction 
on  the  use  of  capital  le:ters,  punctuation  marks,  etc  xzmo.  \b%  pp.  Retail  price^  65r. ;  lutroductioM 
price,  epc.  ;  Single  specimen  ciPy^  by  mail,  for  examination,  jpc. 

■  **  Fineo^S  Onide  to  Composition  includes,  in  a  very  small  compass,  the  essential  principles  of 
crmpoAitiun.  The  u»e  of  capitals,  nunciuation,  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  the  fomtatinn  of  sentences, 
the  different  kinds  of  CDm})o«itioii,  tne  u^e  of  figurative  language  and  the  iteatment  of  themes,  are  all  treat* 
cd  of  in  a  oonclae  and  practical  manner.  MudeU  are  given  illustrating  every  important  principle,  and 
numerous  «xerci>e8  afford  tlie  pupil  the  necessary  practice  1  he  plan  of  the  entire  wurk  is  to  combine  in- 
stniciion  with  practice."— K.  £.  WHITE, /^rWr  State  Superintendent  0/ Okia, 


.  _      Teachers  and  PohOOl  Officers  are  invited  to  send  for  the  new  THustrwted  Catalogue  tff 
lie  Eclectic  Series^  whicJi  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application.    The  (bllowing  will  be  sent  gratis : 

Specimen  pasres  of  the  SCIjlfiCTlC   OEOGRAFHIBS.     (Recently  adopted  for  the 
Pnbl'c  Schools  of  Kew  York  City  ) 

Bpeoimen  pag-es  of  Phillips*  Day-School  Singer. 

fipecimen  pages  of  Ijeigh's  Phonetic  Primdr  and  Primary  Header. 

Address 

WIL8ON,     HINKLE    &     CO., 

137  lVa.Iaat  St.,  CtneiuBsti.  iiS  Bond  St.,  N«w  York. 

^■^^■^^■— ^"^i^^— ^»^   I         *!■  —  MW—^^-^»      mt         111         »   ■■■■■^— ^—^1  ■      ■■■■        !■■■■■       ■  ■■■II       111  ■■        I  1^         ■  I  ^  ■  —    ■  ^1  —    ^  ■ 

■^^ — T-  J.       _    _    i«  .s ■    _-■       -■  ^U    _      i_ i_      1     _  n   4.  ■  _  _     II  ^  -  -       — 

The  American    Educational    Monthly. 

T^ol.  i:3IC.»  ISra.— Sd.OO  per  ^nn.    Slnarle  oopies  ao  ots* 

The  MoMTHiiY  is  sn  independent  Magazine,  designed  to  be  : 

1.  A  futhfai  reesrd  of  edpicatjonal  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  xnediam  for  thfi  candid  discusfiion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instmction  and 

school  irytnagemeat. 

3.  An  advocate  of  free  public  education,  nnrestricted  by  sectarian  bar. 

4.  An  advocate  of  a  wider  and  more  efficient  conrse  of  common  school  instrao- 

tion,  a  higher  order  of  school  books,  and  all  measures  calculated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
FeaileBs  and  impartial  criticism  of  quavery  in  school  books  and  school  snpsft- 
vision  will  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Monthlt. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  *  with  justice  and  propriety,  is 
eameatly  invited. 
Original  artides  tm  Uvt  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  tcAen  tissd. 


Q.00.  A  Library  for  Educators.  $2.00. 

Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

For  1864,  1863,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871. 


volumes  will  average  five  htmdrtd  paqts  each  of  interesting  and  usefiil 
]      tter,  by  nnr  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.    The  wide 


ige  of  Bulijects  discGssed  is  shown  in  the  **  Table  of  Contents"  of  any  one  of  the 
Qxnee.     'i'uis  will  be  sent  when  a{)pUed  for,  voUk  stamp. 

Price,  In  f^ood  cloth  binding,  by  JExpress,  vacb .$  S.OO 

TUS  B.>iTlRS  8BT,  EIGHT  V  Ol«USlfiS . . . .  * 15.00 

J,  W*  Schermerhorn  &'Co.^ -Publiskers, 

14  Band  SU^  New  Torh. 


fi  now  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be  an  important  mnxUiary  to  the  Study  of  Enflish  Grmanur  and  otto 
brancKes  of  Education.  It  may,  witliout  inconvenienoe,  be  cumnienced  at  aby  time  duriaf  tb«  Sdioel 
term. 

For  cbeapDeas,  sterling  worth,  and  practical  utility,  the 

Text-Books  for  the  Study  of  the  Oerman  Language 

BY 

AHN,  GBAUEBT,  SCHUSGEIi,  BEFFSLT,  and  7I80HS&, 

<ie  acknowledged  to  have  no  equals. 

1*he  remarkable  success  of  Teachers  using  th€S*  books  is  hastening  their  introducttoo  into  the  Public 
Schools  all  over  the  Union. 

Books  on  the  Kinderfrarten  System, 

in  German,  English  and  French  :  also,  Material  (Gifts)  for  Kindefgarttntk 


The  Eduoational  Fublioations  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Relief  and  Plain  <3ilo1>e6  and  ^fap^. 

Attractive  in  appearance,  accurate  in  details,  and  exceedingly  moderate  in  prkeu 

danirnAirMi  and   Popular  ISdncation*      Three  Addresses  by  the   Hon.  Macwos  Gko«. 
pp.  48.    30  cents.      %tvX/rfe  to  Professors  and  School  Officers  applying  for  the  same 

Qorman  Stdiool  Books  in  the  greatest  variety.— Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

X:.  @17JBIOX:Rr,  PnbUsher,  22  ft  24  Frankfort  St.  New  York. 


TEA  CHER S 

Desiring  a  copy  of  The  Nation  (shortly  to 
be  published)  containing  reviews  of  late 
School  Books,  will  please  send  their 
names  to  the  Publishers,  No.  5  Beek- 
man  St.     Inclose  10  cts, 

THE  NATION,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

The  Nation  is  one  of  the  ablest  journals  published  in  the 
English  language. — London  Saturday  Review,  oiDec.  20,  1871. 

$5  per  annum.    5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
TEE  NATION— A  Weekly  Journal  of  lAterature,  Sde&c&  and  Art. 


T]ie  Polytecliiuc  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Sec- 
ular Music  for  Scboh,  Classes  and  Clubs. 

l:*reparoa   l>y   XJ.    C    IlXJIlTSrA.1?    ancl    TT.    J.   IJVJS'TMOILE. 

This  book  is  prepared  at  the  request  of  eminent  teachers,  and  sttt>p1ie»  a  want  ToDr  eTperiewccd  in  our 
Normal,  Academic  and  Hinh  Schools,  by  furaisKinff  a  coUoctiun  of  stam^ard  ivusic,  including;  the 
established  favorites  of  the  school-room,  hitherto  found  only  by  searching  thmujrh  many  volume*,  and 
the  well  kttown  icems  from  recent  openw.  together  with  the  beat  **  College  songs*'  and  iMUriotic  airs.  To 
render  this  material  available,  it  has  been  neceasary  to  write  new  words  to  the  mo5t  of  th«  ramie,  and^ 
great  care  has  been  taken  10  supply  pr^etry  vigorous  and  healthful  in  tone,  and  adapted,  in  the  secular. »' 
well  as  in  the  sacred  mosic,  to  the  different  occasions  of  school  life.  The  reputat»n  of  the  e«liton  b  a 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  both  music  and  letter  press.  'J'his  novel  collectioH  of  ,api>rored  devotional 
and  secqlar  music,  suited  10  all  the  occasions  of  the  school,  and  designed  for  permanent  use,  forms 
a  handsome  ottavoufaoS  pages.    Specimen  copies  for  examinatioo  sent  tu  teachen  by  mail  on  recetpd  ol 

$X.O0ii 

J.  \^.  Schermcrhom  &  Co.,  IHiblis/iers^ 

14  Bond  St.,  Maw  Torlu 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools 


A.*  n.  O.  OCirdci*  ansS  in.  Sheets,  40c. 
Haunted 75c. 

JMrultlplIontlon  Oards,  22x98  in. 

Sneet*,  40c.    Mounted 75c. 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
win  suffice  for  am  entire  room,  thus  avoiding;,  the  ne- 
eessity  and  expense  of  a  small  Card  tor  each 
scholar. 

^o-w  iWollool  MIottoefi.— The  set 

consists  of  twelve  large,  handsome.  Colored  Cards, 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  di&rent  and 
approfniate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  in  the  School 
Riiom.  They  will  be  found  an  oruameni,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  the  feacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75c. 

AI<19  to  Holiool  T>Isolpliiie* 

—A  substitute  for  School  Rec«rds,  Reports  and  Pri- 
ses. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  co}' 
era.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  viz  :  fo  (Jerti- 
Ccales,  rao  Chedca,  aoo  Cards,  zoo  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits 
Price  per  set,  mailed,       f  >  '5 

T'Ho   TVoir  Seliool    HCedAI.— 

This  Prixe  Medal  is  made  of  ptnr  white  metal,  and 
is  stamped  with  appropriate  in&i^ia  and  mottoes. 
Price  asc,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c. 

Sri8t'<dl*.~This  is  the  only  Register  which  pre- 
•eots.  oa  one  page^  the  dailjr,  weekly,  roontlily,  and 
quarterly  average  of  the  pupil. 

Hantuomely  printed  and  bound.  Price,  per 
mail 75c. 

^k9tio1ar*s  TVeoltly  Reports, 

in  sheets,  per  100     fi  50 


This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of  the  S^ohr> 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarship,  etc.     It  «s  ad- 
mirably arranged,    and    will    be  found  a  valnaMc 
adjunct. 
Price  per  doxen,  84c    Per  mail. ...     ....     $t  9m 

TiSiirelcn.    IL«lqiild    Mtatlnfr. — 

This  article  mnkes  a  surface  which  rivals  the '^~~" 


wall  slates,  it  black,  never  crumble*,  and  remains 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  o(f 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  tn  tin  cams,  and  can  be  seal 
any  distance.     Pints,  ^i  75  ea.    Quarts. . . . .  I^  •• 

Wumerieal     Framed. — soo 

(balls,  .fi  nf 
**  •*    t4A  balls,    I  s» 

Slaolc  Soard  Ilul>l>or0,  wpol  ircm 

$7  50  dz.  to  $$  00  da. 
•*  Chamois. ...   j  00  ** 
*•  Tapestry...    s  o»  *■ 

TllaolC  Hoards.— (Prepared  with  E«»- 
relca  Slating). — All  sizes.  Ash  frame,  ooc  fer  a% 
ft. ;  Walnut  frame,  60c.  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  both  sidea, 

Ooometrloal  Forms*  in  neat  bm. 

x^ncc«  •••  ••■•  ••••  ••«•  ••••      w%  ^^ 


« 


Woiv  Forms  and 

Object  Teaching — consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  one 
beins  stamped  with  its  number  tn  correspond  with 
the  list  which  accompanies  the  box.  Tlus  is  ibe 
only  complete  set  in  the  market 

Oymna«t-lo  A.piMi.ratras— Sedi 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rmgs,  Indian  Cuba,  — 
etc. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 


New  School   Books,  etc. 


A   NEW  80NC  BOOK, 

Br  FBOF.  WM.  TUiLUVOHABT. 


Its  beautiful  illustratfons  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate'  Music :  its 
careAiIly  selected  Poetry,  and  :t8  superior  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  The 
▼ery  best  Sohool  Muaio  Book  erer  Ful>- 

lislLed. 

Itjf'   Its  Songs  are  adapted  to^evtry  possible  ot- 
iton  in  every  kind  of  school. 
Price,  per  mail,  60c    Per  dot ||6  00 

First   Lesson 


eitop  "by  l?atop 


,99 


or 


Handsomely  illustrated,  and'  con^sting  of 

gradtiated   lessons,   from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
feadini^.     Price,  per  mail asc 

.^Bimit|i*sC*oinpl45te  R|ieller*s 
M[an  tin  1  • — New  and  enlanted  Edition.  This 
ftanua)  contains  a  large  and  well-selected  collection 
of  test  wrorda  in  EngliKh  Orthocraphjr.  with  the  cor- 
icct  pronunciation  and  full  definition  attached  jo. 
caclft  word.    It  contains  also,  lessons  in  Pictation 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Go., 

612  Arch  St^  FUladdph]^ 


Exercises,  and  a  full  list  of  words  of  -similar  1. 
ciation  but  different  meaning,  together  with  their 
signification.     Price,  per  mail 3sc 

Liberal  terms  for  intradaetien. 

■      •      •   -   r 

Hf^   First   r>ra*wlngp-Ilo9^- 

For  folate  IDxorolses-— By  Jowi 

Collins  Artist. 

A  work  long  vi'anted  for  inxtruction  in  Drawing  en 
the  Slate,  embracing  Straight  and  Curved  L>ineih 
Capital  and  Script  Letters,  Numerals,  Familiar  Ob-, 
jects,  AiiimaK  etc.,  with  full  sage  of  instrvctiea,* 
opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  ana  leticher. 

It  is  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  showing  4ie 
model  in  white.     Price,  per  mail • 

LUtmi  dettutiioM  ta  Classes. 


ScirooL  FuRfnTui"  of  every  variety,  ScImiM 

and  miscellaneotis  Books,  Stationery,  Globes*  May^ 
Charts,  etc,  etc.     ^end/or  CaiaUgtte. 

J.  W.  Schennerhom  &  Ga, 

11  Send  St,  New  York 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS 


aw 


Worcester's  CofflprchensiYe  and  Priinarj 


Wb  talce  plvafsnre  in  infonninff  School  Committees,  Tenchen,  and  friends  of  edacatioB 
generailj.  that  we  hnyf^  Just  pab!ii»he<l  the  ttbove. 

H»*idefi  the  iHustration^  important  a'Mitiona  have  been  made  to  these  bnnkw.  and  we 
Mieve  the  same  will  be  appreciated  bj  all  who  denir^  a  eoLvenient  Dictionary  fortka 
SahooY-room  or  fnviily. 

SraoiAL  Tbkmr  wilt  be  made  to  roramitf eea  and  Trach^rs  who  ("esfre  to  see  their  acbojait 
gdiwrally  aupplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Cokrbbpomdbkcb  is  solicited. 

ALSO: 


Walton's  Manual  of  Arithmetic, 

OOK8I8TIKO  OP 

PtetitfoB  Exercises,  Hints  on  Vethods  of 
faachiog,  eto.  This  book  is  designed  es- 
pecially for  Teachers,  and  wa  tmat  will 
prove  an  ioTaluable  aid.  Mailed  on  receipt 
ef  SO  cents. 


The  Franklin  Fifth  B^er. 

By  Geo.  B.  Hillabd. 

Th's  book  containa  very  choice  se^edient 
for  Readier,  and  can  he  iiaed  in  conDccVoa 
with  Mr  Hiiiard*8  New  Senps  or  lot.  HM 
aelertion:*  are  anmewhat  easier  ihnn  the  Fiftk 
Reader  of  the  Serie».  and  th^  bnok  '»  beanti- 
fully  illustrated.  J  ust  adopted  by  the  ik)6toa 
achoola. 


A  Concise  History  of  tb  United  States. 

By    X^.    a.    OAMCI^IIEX^I^. 
Baasd  ok  Saaxex*^  CtoJdrloh* 

This  bonk  cont»ina  257  pairea.  with  the  DsoLAHATioTt  op  Iksbpikdkkcb.  Con wnrrioK.  f tft., 
and  is  Huitahly  ilinstratcd  with  Maps  and  <  uta.  No  paina  and  labor  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  ('la^a  Book*  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School 
offlccra  is  invited  to  the  following  particnlars : 

I.    Its  aimpllclty  of  statement  and  Jndicioutnaas  in  the  selection  of  flacts. 
n.   Its  aoouracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  proniinolation  of  proper  names,  eta. 
III.   Its  freedom  firom  oomparatiTely  nseleas  dates. 
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WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES. 

This  Seriea  of.  Arithmetics  oonsiats  of  three  books,  tIz.  : 

I.   A  Pictorial  Frimarr  Arithmetic    (Normal  edition.) 
II«    An  Intellectnal  Arithmetic.     (Normal  edition.) 
nx.    The  lUastratiTe  Fraotioal  Arithmetia 

r«r  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  sabject  further,  Walton*a  Written  ArithmetlO  jiitouilia 
•omewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  Terms  will  be  made  for  introdnction* 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 

Care  of   J.    IT.   SCHEBMERHORy  A    CO., 


Addrera 


microscopes: 

Fiiea  List,  illutrttsd,  tent  to  any  address. 
MACIC   LANTERNS, 

WITH   SBVBKAL  THOUSAND 

Colored  Photoarraphio  Views  on  Glass, 

ILLUSTRATING 

Art,  Scienoe,  Bdligion,  Hlstoxy,  etc. 


Catalogues,  printed  snd  iUustratecIt  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  optician, 

40  Nassan  St.,  New  "STork. 

The  Patent  Book  Carrier, 

For  Iloys  and  Olrls. 

The  damage  which  Books  receire  between  home 
and  school  >s  greater  than  their  necessary  u  ear  and 
tear  when  in  regu'ar  i|»e.  I'he  commnn  book  strap 
k  a  t»ptvtHienct  in  keeping  books  together ;  but  is 
ladlv  de«iructiTe  to  the  bindings.  < 

The  cut  reprewnta  an  invention  to  obviate  this 
diffictthy.  It  finds  (P'eat  favor  with  teachers.  pupiU, 
and  parents,  and  is  provinc  a  success.  Tlie  cut 
•hows  it  parti V  filled  with  Books  and  Slate*  It  is 
•ioiplc  and  durable.  Price,  50  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manupactursrs, 
14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


HOKE  KBOKEATIONSL  or  How  to 
Amuse  the  Yonnir  Folks.7-A  deiiRht* 
ful  collection  of  sports  and  games,  pleasing  pastimes, 
feats  of  magic  and  other  diversions  for  riome  amuse- 
ment*, juvenile  parties,  school^  recesses^  and  social 
gatherings  ;  wiili  many  engravings.  25  Cts. 

JESSE  HANKY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-sL,  N.  Y. 

BAD  XBUOBT  MADB  OOOD  AND 
Good  Memory  Made  Better  ;  How  to  Stren.then 
and  Improve;  how  to  Achieve  Wonderful  Feats  of 
Memory,  such  as  to  repeat  any  number  of  words, 
with  or  without  connection,  after  one  reading,  or  a 
haiidred  randon  figures,  etc  Only  15  Ctis.  of 
Booksellers  or  by  mail.  j£bSE  HANKY  ft  CO  , 
119  Nasaau-sL,  N.  Y. 


AUTH0R8_WANTED. 

FRANK  LESLIE  is  offering  prizes  amnnntirig 
to  over  $2,800  for  original  siorie.<.  Mr.  Wood, 
of  the  ''Household  Ma^aiu^,"  has  been  paying 
llioo  each  for  prise  stones,  and  now  rays:  *' We 
want  si>me  original,  funny,  iolly,  rolicking  stories. 
The  demand  is  great,  but  tfie  supply  of  the  nal 
article  is  limited.  Also,  temperance  stories." 
Truly  authorship  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  there  is 
evidently  good  pay  obtainable  for  good  articles. 
'I*here  are  doubtlesii  many  persons  posse;>S'ng  liierary 
abilitv  among  those  as  yet  tmaccusiomed  to  "  write 
for  the  press."  Such  neranns  will  find  great  assist- 
ance in  Haney's  unide  to  Authorship, 
which  not  only  Jj^ives  rules  tor  all  kinds  of  prose  and 
poetic  composition,  but  many  useful  hints  on  points 
of  difficulty,  and  ftill  details  of  preparation  and  dis- 
posal of  manuscripts*  etc  Failure  in  often  not  due 
to  lack  of  literary  ability,  but  .guorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  profe!«sion,  and  misdirected  efforts.  Ktperi- 
ence  is  sometimes  a  hard  teacher ;  many  tjiinjss  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  monienis  from  the  Guide  tQ 
Authorship  which  might  take  years  of  pfliiiful 
experment  to  pain  from  exiierience.  The  Gt'iDK 
does  not  pretend  to  make  a  genius  of  a  numskull, 
but  to  »how  how  to  make  the  most  of  ability  and 
such  advice  as  has  already  proved  useful  to  many 
othen.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ot^/ty  etttts, 
JESSE  HANEY  ft  CO  ,  119  Nassau  St ,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  FURNITUEE, 

OF  ALIi  MODEBN  STYI^S.      , 
At  prices  to.  salt  all. 

tr  CATALOGUES-TEN  CENTS. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

MA  NUFA  C  TUR  ERS, 
14  Bond  St,  New  York. 

JES^apicl  Ptecboning-, 

OR  the  Art  of  Performing  Arithmetical  Calctila- 
tions  almost  instHntaneousty.  ^  Anjr  one  can 
learn  and  appljr.  The  famous  "  Lightning  Calcu- 
laiof's"  exhibitions  (same  system)  were  the  marvel 
of  thousands.  Secret  was  uiely  fold  for  #1.  In 
book  form,  enlarged,  only  25  cts  «  of  Bo«)kse)- 
lers  or  by  mail.  JESSE  HANEY  ft  CO.,  119 
Nassau-al ,  N.  Y. 


TEA  C  H  E  R  S 

Desiring  a  copy  of  The  Nation  (shortly  to 
be  published)  containing  reviews  of  late 
School  Books,  will  please  send  their 
names  to  the  Publishers,  No,  5  Beek- 
man  St.     Inclose  10  cts. 

THE  NATION,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

The  Nation  is  one  of  the  ablest  journals  published  in  the 
English  language. — London  Saturday  Review,  of  Dec.  20,  1871. 
$5  per  annum.    5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

THE  NATION— A  Weakly  Jonnal  of  literature,  Sdenoo  and  Art 


American  Scliool  Dialogue  Series. 

Itfo.  1.— Original  Dialogaes.    Oontents; 

!•  TUB  B0H001>B0T8*  TRIBUNAL.— Sopho?.  the  Jn^xe ;  Tim  TronbleiK>me,  BUI  BncSfnoi 
Stapid.  ItobiD  Roiruc.  GraTiville  Ooahuad,  Hiram  Huldback,  Kmeift  Thinker,  Lnwrcnce  Lazj,  Fint 
Attendant,  Second  Attendant. 

2.  TUB  STRAIGHT  MARK.— Mr.  RnsBe,  a  new  Teacher,  and  aeveial  School  Boyn, 

3*  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION  ;  or.  This  Aih>ptbd  Child.— Mrs.  Belmont;  Ellen. her eldeft 
daughter;  Sophia,  her  youn^  daughter,  aiiont  ten  veurt*  old ;  Mary,  her  yoani^eet,  aboai  six ;  Jeaa- 
nette,  her  niece ;  Hchter  Flutter,  her  adopted  child ;  Mrs.  Montfort,  a  irienu  of  the  family;  MIm 
Holdforili,  MIm  Moou^iruck,  and  Mian  J?anla0^  three  maiden  ladles,  members  ot  tue  "Ladiec' 
Convention." 

4*  THE**BTA  PT  SOCIBTT."— Pet«T  Johnpon.  a  good  ■cholar;  Chariio  Scott,  a  amartboy! 
Willie  White,  a  small  boy ;  George  Lee,  Henry  Rogen,  and  Mr.  Honter,  the  teacher. 

5.  THE  ROCKVILLK  PETITION.— Mr.  Easton,  Editor  of  the  "RockviUe  JoamaI;'*Hn. 
Bacion.  EdUor*(»  wife ;  Mrt^.  IMlIfburv,  DoctorV  wife ;  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Merchani^a  wiie ;  Mr».  £u- 
nard,  an  old  lady,  somewhat  deaf;  Miij>ii  Twitchell  and  Miaa  Spclug,  uiaidun  ladie«;  BnunaLia- 
Coin,  a  echoul-girl ;  office  boy  and  servant. 

O.  PUGOE.— *' Prot,"  a  school -boy  of  professional  ambition  ;  Pn^^g^.  a  schoot-boy  of  peetiol 
smbition ;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  schuul-boys ;  Mr.  Whlmple,  the  teacher. 

7*  RUFPER,  THE  BORE.— Raffer,  a  bore ;  Barlde  and  Joe,  intimates;  Bernard  and  Filmie, 
friends  of  Joe,  and  school-boys.  » 

8.  EXAMINATION  DAT  AT  MABAMl^  SAyANTS*&— Madame  Savante  and  setend  pan; 
ladles,  her  paplls. 

9.  THE  PRIZE  POEM.— Grant,  Lane,  Notting,  and  opier  achool-boys ;  Mr.  Eyesanesn,  tbs 
teacher. 

10.  WILLIAM  RAT'S  HISTORY  LESSON. -Sereral  school-boys. 

11.  SLANG.— Kate  Merrill,  a  schooLsrirl;  Liezie,  KAke^s  UtUe  sistar;  Mify  Wmiajna,  Eate*i 
eontfin ;  Harry,  brother  of  Kate  and  Llazle ;  Rali^. 

12.  HOMINIITC  GBOGRAPHT-(said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  lata  exUbiUon  in  Slov- 
town  Academy).— Teacher  and  suverai  pupils. 

13.  *'NOT  AT  HOME/'— Emma,  Jane,  Ellen,  Miss  Brtggs,  Mlas  Perry,  Bridget. 

14.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mary  Smith.  Jemltoa  Bkown,]iSa 
St.  CUir,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Graham. 

Zt  if  bound  in  paper  ooven.    Price  40  cents. 

No.  a.— The  Gem  Dialogues— Original  and  Selected.    Contents! 

1  •  THE  80N<!».— Clara  of  boys  and  girls ;.  little  girl  dressed  in  white  and  decorated  with  Howen. 
2.  OUR  LITTLE  FRED. -Lit tie  Fred,  Mr.  Corporal,  and  company  of  soldiers.  3.  ALWAYS  IN 
TROUBLE— William  and  Josspn.  4.  A  BOY  JSS  BROADWAY.— Robert  and  William.  5.  A 
RAINY  DAY.— Sarah,  Flora,  Lizzie,  and  Lanra.  6.  A  SHORT  DIALOGUE— John  and  Geoige. 
7.  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.-Bella,  Addie,  Lacy,  Anna,  Mary.  8.  COI^ESSINOA 
FAULT.— James,  Robert,  and  Edward.  9.  DRAWING  CUTS.— Fonr  boys,  dark.  Boliert,  WD- 
llam,  and  Samael.  10.  DOMESTIC  SCENE.- Mother.  Lacy,  Minnie,  William.  John.  Mrs.  May. 
11.  FIVE  OLD  MAIDS*  HISTORY.— 1st,  ;^,  8d.  4th.  .'ith  old  maid.  1 2.  IN  THE  PRBSS-B003L 
—Press,  T.  A  W.  1 3.  OH,  FLING  NOT  THE  RECEIPT  AWAY.— Martin  and  Joseph.  1 4.  OUR 
FATHER'S  CARE— A  Cohcirt  EanmcisK.— Class  in  infhnt's  department.  13.  PLAYING  NKW 
SETTLEMKNT.-^amcs,  Gcorge,WilIiam,  Dlck.Tom.  Frank,  Sam.  and  Tim.  1«.  SPEAK  WHAT 
TO  U  M  BAN  .-Fanny.  Laura,  and  Clara.  1 T.  SA  MBO*S  NAME  AND  TRADE— Sambo  and  John, 
each  with  ftices  blacked  18.  THE  SPELLING  CLASS.— Teacher  and  class.  19.  SHRBWD.- 
Child  and  Stranger.  20.  TUK  IRISH  SOHOOL-MASTER.— Teddy,  the  School-roaster:  OertM, 
Paddy,  Pftlix.  the  pnplts.  2 1 .  THEY  SAY.— Mr.  Tattle  and  Mr.  Rollins,  ft 8.  THE  MILLER  OP 
MANSFIELD.- King,  Miller,  Coartier.  28.  THE  SECRET.- Hetty  and  Mary.  21.  THE  EVIL 
ADVISER.-Thomas  and  Frank.  25.  TO  LIVE.-Snsan,  Mary,  Alice.  26.  THE  RAINY  MAY- 
DAY.— Group  of  children  prepared  for  a  plc-nlc.  21.  TALKING  LATIN.— Marm  Green,  fism 
Slick,  Nabal,  Arabella.  28 •  THE  LITTLE  SISTERS.— Mother,  Edith.  Emily,  Women.  29.  THJ 
SOLDIER'S  RETURN. -Mr.  Hansford  and  wife.  Captain  Hansford,  Rosa  Beanmond,  Jay  Perstog". 
Ralph  Fleldinsr.  Soldier,  iind  Fairies.  SO.  THE  FIRST  STEP.— Two  stndcnts.  Barton  and  Trench. 
81.  UNGROUNDED  SUSPICIONS.— Charies,  William,  and  Frank.  82.  WISHES.— Mother  sad 
child.  88.  WORDS  -Jnlia  and  Emma.  84.  WHAT  A  CHILD  CAN  DO.— Father  and  child. 
85.  WHAT  AILS  THE  BOY?-Paal  and  John.  86.  WRITINQ  COMPOSITION.— Laoia  anl 
her  inatmctor. 

Price,  paper,  40  cents. 


Ho.  8  of  this  TMalogiM  Series  is  in  preparation,  and  will  bo  published  next  jea. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Pnd/is/iers, 


14  XSond  St..  prow  fork. 
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MODERN  SCIENTISTS. 

University  Scientific  Series. 

SPEOTEUM 
AUALYSIS. 

Na  Yll.  Umv.  Sbkirs. 


Thrm  lecture*  bv  Prc/t. 
Ro«coe,  Mucins*  and  Lock- 
yer,  the  distinguished  Enf^ish 
scientists.  88  pp.  Finely  U- 
luatraled* 


THE  SUN 

AND  ITS   DIFFKBBNT 

ATMOSPHERES. 

Na  VIII.  Umiv.  Series. 


The  most  recent  discoveries 
and  methods  of  observation. 
By  C.  A.  Ynunc.  Ph.  D..  of 
Dartmouth  College,  one  of 
the  most  disnngwi>hed  and 
successful  astronomers  of  the 
age.    Fioeiy  illustrated. 


THE  EARTH 

A  GREAT 

MAGNET. 

Na  IX.  Uviv.  Series 


A  most  profoundly  interest- 
ing lecture  on  the  subject  of 
magnetism,  by  Prof  A  M. 
Mayer,  Ph.  U..  of  Stevens 
Institute,  delivered  before  tl* 
Yale  Scientific  Club. 


SOUND 

THAT  CAM   BE 

SEEN. 

Ko.  X.  Ukiv.  Series. 


Otift  of  the  most  interesting 
lectures  on  sound  ever  de- 
livered. Original  dhKoveries, 
biilUant  expeiiments.  Heau- 
tifiiUy  illustrated.  Rv  Prof. 
O.  N.  Rood,  Columbia  Col- 
lc89k  New  York. 


Tbe  first  of  the  abfive,  on  Spectrum  Analysis,  has  jiist 
been  published  as  No.  VI  I.  of  the  celebrated  UiuverHity 
Scientific  Series:  the  second,  on  The  Sun,  will  be  pub- 
lished as  No   VI II.,  April  13:  the  third,  as  No.  IX-,  May 
is;  the  fourth,  as  N.».   X.,  June  15.    I'he  first  s.x  num- 
bers of  this  celebrated  seiies  are  (O  The  great  lecture  of 
Prof.  Huxley  on  the  Physical  Uasisof  Life  :  (a)  I  he  world* 
renowned  lecture  of  Prof.  O   K.  Barker.  M  D  .  on  the  Cor- 
relation of  Viul  and  Physical  Forces ;  (3)  Tluj  able»4  reply 
ever  made  to  Huxley.  On   Protop'.a<«m.  by  Dr.  J.  Hutchi- 
son Stirling:  U)  Prof-  K-  D.  Cope's  great  comprehensive 
lectuin.  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Evolution  :  (5*   ihe  three 
celebrated  lectures  or  I'vndall  on  H^xe  and  Dust,  Scientific 
Useofthelim^einatioQ,  and  On  the  Meihoda  and   l"ei»d- 
enciesof  Physical  Investigation  :  (6)  Alfied  Russell  Wal- 
lace on  Natural  Selection  as  AppI.ed  to  Man. 
The  first  five  numbers  hare  been  bound  np 
In  a  handsome  Uhno.  volume,  entitled 

"  Half  EouTB  with  Ifodem  Scientists/' 

ETerything  admitted  to  this  Series  is  thoroughly  «xa»nin- 
ed  by  scientific  professors  in  Yale  College,  and  will  be 
fbaad  worthy  of  consideration  by  every  one  who  would 
keep  pace  with  the  scientific  progress  of  the  age.  About 
tea  Domben  a  year  may  be  expected. 

TBSRMSt 

Single  numbers,  %$  cents  each ;  five  consecutive  num- 
bers, in  advAiice.  #i.io:  ten  consecutive  numbers,  $«,oo. 
To  those  subscribing,  the  copies  are  mailed,  p<i»t-paid,  as 
anon  as  published.  For  sale  by  all  bcx>ksellers.  Sent 
ainsly  or  in  lots  at  the  above  prices,  post-paid*  by 

CHAS.  C.  CHATFIELD  &  CO., 

FnbUalMn,  Hew  Haven,  Comn. 
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Latest  and  Best! 


HAGAR'S  ARITHMETICS. 


RETAUFBGE. 


L    Primary  Lessoris  in  Numbers         .         .         .         $0.30 
IL     Elementary  Arithmetic     .....        .50 

III.    Common  School  Arithmetic  .         .         .         .1.00 

F<yr  Examination  or  First  InJtrodxx/dian^  One-Half  the  above  Prices 


Mental  and  Written  Exercises  are  combined  in  each  jBook  of  the  Series,  and 
their  arrangement  is  such  that  The  Primary  Lessons  and  the  Elementary  Iritl- 
metic  FORM  AN  ABRIDGED  COURSE.  The  Primary  Lessons  and  the  Omam 
School  ArithmeUc  FORM  A  FULL  COURSE. 

EACH  COURSE  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

No  other  Series  is  so  economical  of  the  time  of  the  student,  or  so  piadical 
and  thorough,  in  its  teaching.  METHODS  AND  PROCESSES  such  as  are  sow 
nsed  by  Business  Men,  are  presented  instead  of  those  hitherto  known  only  in  the 
School  Room;  the  Problems  are  numerous  and  varied;  the  books  are  proftisely 
illustrated  with  the  finest  wood-cuts ;  and  they  are  admitted  to  be 

The  Handsomest  Books  of  their  class  ever  publislied. 


Though  so  recently  issued,  they  have  already  been  adopted  in 


The  City  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  City  of  Salem,  Mass. 


The  City  of  New  York, 
The  City  of  Topeica,  Kan. 


And  in  many  other  places  throughoiU  the  Country. 


ALL  TEACHERS 

Who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  improved  methods  of  instru<5lion,  will  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  give  these  books  a  careful  examination. 

WM.  H.  WHITNEY,  COWPERTHWAIT  4  CO. 

NEW  YORK  AGENT.  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 


AMERICAN 


Educational  M  onthly 


<«»• 


APRIL,     1872. 


EDUCATION    IN    JAPAN. 

THE  Japanese  people  have  begun  a  new  civilization,  on 
the  principle  that  **  education  is  the  basis  of  all  pro-  • 
gress/*  Waking  up  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  the  "  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun*'  asks  for  the  unshorn  beams  of  the  sun  of 
knowledge.  Seeking  and  desiring  light  for  the  thirty-five 
millions  of  her  people,  Dai  Nipon  has  given  new  significance 
to  her  proud  name.  A  glance  at  the  old  education  and  a 
sketch  of  tlie  new,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

In  order  to  get  even  a  faint  idea  of  Japanese  culture  and 
education,  we  must  glance  backward  through  many  centu- 
ries. Japan  received  from  China  her  alphabets,  her  litera- 
ture, her  science,  and  indeed  almost  her  entire  literary  pro- 
perty and  her  civilization.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
sometimes  the  most  difficult  studies  to  a  resident  in  Japan, 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  pure  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
expressions  and  customs.  Certain  Japanese  purists,  who 
desire  to  disclaim  as  much  as  possible  their  indebtedness  to 
China,  assert  that  Japan  anciently  possessed  a  language  and 
literature  of  her  own.  An  alphabet  called  the  Kami  or  god- 
letters,  they  assert,  was  formerly  used  by  the  ancient  sages, 
which  was  given  and  taught  them  by  the  gods.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  many  of  the  ancient  burial-stones  in  the  temple- 
yards,  in  the  sacred  city  of  Maico,  contain  inscriptions  in 
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this  character.  This  alphabet  has  two  forms,  one  consisting 
entirely  of  straight  lines  and  small  circles,  the  other  of  curv- 
ed lines,  and  evidently  used  as  the  script  or  running  hand. 
The  writer  has  seen  this  alphabet  printed  in  a  Japanese 
book,  which  is  written  to  disprove  the  popular  idea  con- 
cerning the  "  god-letters,"  and  to  show  that  they  were 
brought  from  Corea  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  several 
centuries  after  the  Cliristian  era,  and  that  the  story  of  their 
having  any  sacred  character  is  a  fabrication.  We  have 
looked  carefully  in  many  ancient  temples  and  in  many  old 
burial-grounds  and  other  places  in  Japan,  but  have  never 
seen  any  inscriptions  in  this  character,  though  Sanscrit  in- 
scriptions are  found  in  nearly  every  cemetery. 

"  The  first  knowledge  of  Chinese  writing  was  carried  to 
Japan  by  a  prince  of  Corea  in  the  year  284  of  our  era,  and 
then,  immediately  after,  the  tutor  to  that  prince,  a  Chinese 
named  Wang  Zin,  having  been  invited,  the  Japanese  cour- 
tiers applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature."  In  the  sixth  century,  the  mission- 
aries of  Shaka,  having  overrun  nearly  all  Eastern  Asia,  even 
to  Corea,  crossed  over  to  Japan,  and  spread  the  doctrines 
of  Buddhism.  "  Then  every  Japanese  in  polished  society, 
besides  being  instructed  in  his  mother  tongue,  received  in- 
struction in  Chinese  also ;  consequently  read  Chinese  books 
of  morality,  and  aimed  at  being  able  to  read  and  write  a 
letter  in  Chinese. 

**  The  original  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  degenerated 
early,  and  new  dialects  of  it  sprang  up  which  were  no 
longer  intelligible  to  the  Chinese  of  the  continent ;  but  not- 
withstanding that,  the  Japanese  remained  able,  by  means  of 
the  Chinese  writing,  to  interchange  ideas  not  only  with  the 
Chinese,  but  with  all  the  peoples  of  Asia  that  write  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  written  language  has  become  the  language  of 
science  in  Japan.  It  will  long  remain  such,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  which  the  civilization  of  the  West  will 
more  and  more  exert  there." ^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  language  and 
thought  became  imbedded  in  and  greatly  assimilated  to  the 
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Japanese.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the  sum  of  knowledge 
and  culture  to  the  educated  classes.  True  it  is,  that  the 
Dutch  language  was  studied  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  it 
was  "  the  monopoly  of  the  fraternity  of  interpreters  and  a 
few  literary  men,  who  used  this  knowledge  as  a  bridge,  over 
which  the  skill  of  the  West  was  imported  and  spread  over 
the  country  by  means  of  Chinese  or  Japs^nese  translations." ^ 
The  Dutch  language  was  even  for  a  time  the  court  language 
of  the  country,  and  many  Dutch  words  have  become  ver- 
nacular. From  time  to  time  the  student  is  amused  and  sur- 
prised to  find  words  which  he  may  have  casually  heard 
along  the  Raritan  or  the  Hudson,  or  read  on  the  sign-boards 
of  Amsterdam  turning  up  in  Japanese  speech ;  while  the 
names  of  chemicals,  merchandize,  etc.,  of  Dutch  origin,  are 
too  numerous  to'detail.  We  have  before  us  the  catalogues 
of  the  schools  and  studies  of  the  province  of  Yetsizen  or 
Echizcn,  the  foreign  studies  of  which  the  writer  has  the 
honor  of  directing.  There  are  three  grades  of  school,  cor- 
responding to  our  primary,  grammar  and  high  school.  The 
Japanese  boy  is  supposed  to  begin  schooling  at  five  or  six 
years  of  age.  He  first  learns  the  kata  and  hira  katuiy  Japa^ 
nesc  alphabets,  which  are  respectively  the  text  and  running 
hand.  Each  consists  of  forty-seven  syllables,  and  thotigh 
spoken  of  by  the  Japanese  as.  "  our  kana,"  are  altered  or 
abbreviated  from  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  alphabet,  like 
the  Chinese  characters,  is  a  syllaban.  The  hope  of  Japan 
spends  five  years  in  the  Sho  Gaku.  During  the  first  year  he 
learns  to  read  in  their  order,  "  Small  Learning" — the  moral 
duties  of  man  ;  Confucius*  Four  Books  of  Morals ;  the  Three- 
Character  Book  of  Morals ;  the  Book  of  Filial  Duties ;  the 
Book  of  Great  Lineage — ancestry  of  the  Mikado  ;  and  the 
Entrance  to  Knowledge — duties  of  cleanliness,  obedience, 
etc.  By  way  of  commentary,  we  may  add,  that  the  astonish- 
ingly polite  urchins  of  Japan,  returning  home  from  school 
with  their  ink-bedaubed  faces  and  bowing  very  low,  as  they 
invariably  do,  to  their  foreign  teacher,  obey  the  precepts  of 
obedience  rather  better  than  those  of  the  virtue  usually 
supposed  to  be  next  to  godliness. 
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All  these  books  are  written  in  very  easy  Chinese  charac- 
ters. After  beings  examined,  the  scholar  begins  his  second 
year,  the  studies  of  which  are  :  rudimentary  Geography,  a 
primer  written  in  euphony ;  the  writing  of  small  Chinese 
characters  ;  learning  the  names  of  all  the  Emperors  of  Japan, 
the  names  of  the  large  cities,  provinces  and  their  local  divi- 
sions, how  to  read  the  proclamations  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment*  the  names  of  and  written  characters  for  familiar 
objects  ;  learning  to  write  the  characters  of  numerals,  points 
of  the  compass^  the  seasons,  names  of  countries,  chronology^ 
names  of  years,  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  year 
reading  only  is  pursued  ;  in  the  second,  the  books  and  writ- 
ing are  to  be  studied.  To  go  into  a  Japanese  school-room^ 
while  the  boys  are  learning  their  lessons,  (study  at  home  is 
a  new  idea  in  Japan)  reminds  one  of  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington or  an  hour  on  'Change. 

Our  Jap,  during  the  third  year,  learns  the  four  fimdamental 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  use  of  the  abacus  ;  and  here  the 
mathematical  education  of  most  Japanese  ends.     He  also 
reads  the  Book  of  Heroes — a  reader  containing  accounts  of 
model  men  and  women,  virtiious  and  noble  actions,  etc. 
The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  are  repetitions  in  kind  of 
the*  first  and  second.    Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
etiquette,  how  to  walk,  bow,  visit,  talk,  etc.     In  this  depart- 
ment we  must  confess  the  native  of  Japan  a  peer  to  that  of 
any  other  country.     A  peculiar  fact  which  the  American 
teacher  in  Japan  notices,  is  this,  that  the  keeping  of  disci- 
pline, which  in  America  requires  so  much  time,  nerve-power 
and  will,  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  Japan,  the  boys  being 
orderly  and  quiet  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  next  school  into  which  the  pupil  is  now  graduated,  is 
the  Middle  School.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  all  the 
studies,  but  in  substance,  they  are  simply  an  advance  in  the 
same  line  of  the  studies  of  the  small  school.  The  scholars 
read  the  History  of  China,  the  Book  of  Rhetoric,  or  Compo- 
sition in  Chinese ;  a  brief  History  of  Japan,  and  a  large 
"  Book  of  Japanese  Strategy,"  containing  remarkable  feats 
in  war,  narratives  of  heroes,  etc.  In  writing,  they  learn  the 
Chinese  small  text,  and  how  to  write  private  and  official 
letters,  both  original  and  after  models.    In  arithmetic,  they 
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again  drill  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  and  learn  to  solve 
problems,  and  to  count  large  numerical  quantities.  They 
also  read  a  brief  universal  geography,  and  study  quite 
thoroughly  the  topography  of  Japan.  The  time  occupied 
to  complete  the  studies  of  the  Middle  school,  is  three  years ; 
during  which  time  the  pupil  also  receives  initiatory  lessons 
in  fencing,  wrestling  and  riding. 

Young  Japan  is  now  in  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year, 
and  enters  the  Dai  Gako,  or  High  School.  Here  he  reads 
several  histories  of  Japan  ;  the  first  is  from  the  Golden  Age, 
and  is  to  be  brought  down  until  "  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living."  The  second  is  the  history  of  ancient  Japan, 
from  the  first  Emperor,  until  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  third, 
written  in  very  fine  style,  takes  up  the  history  of  Japan  at 
the  middle  ages,  and  continues  it  until  the  time  of  lyeyas, 
in  tlie  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  arithmetic,  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  the  rule  of  three,  involution,  evolu- 
tion, and  progression  are  taught,  together  with  a  little  alge- 
bra. Daily  exercise  in  fencing  and  wrestling,  and  a  monthly 
lesson  on  horesback,  hitherto  "  completed**  the  education  of 
the  average  educated  Japanese.  While  many,  by  private 
study  afterwards,  far  exceeded  their  school  studies,  the  ma- 
jority, especially  in  mathematics,  never  reached  the  maxi- 
mum presented  above. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  education,  as  we  out 
of  compliment  call  it,  of  the  Japanese  boy  was  simply  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  read  and  write  Chinese,  a  few  scraps 
of  knowledge  concerning  other  countries,  the  history  of 
Japan  and  China  only,  a  little  of  the  simplest  mathemajtics, 
and  a  pretty  heavy  dose  of  atheistic  morals, — no  education 
in  its  radical  sense,  only  the  training  of  the  memory  and  the 
storing  of  the .  mind  with  a  few  facts  and  many  precepts. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state  of  education 
in  Echizen,  previous  to  the  coming  of  a  foreign  instructor, 
was  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the  best  provinces  of  Japan. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  the  provinces, 
nay,  in  most  of  them,  no  government  school  existed,  the  few 
there  were,  being  private ;  and  further,  none  but  the  sons 
of  the  Samurai — the  literary  military  class  of  Japan — were 
permitted  to  attend.     Considering  these  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  although  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  the  cities 
in  Japan  can  calculate  on  the  abacus,  can  read  and  write  the 
hira  kana  and  kata  k^na,  and  read  the  government  proclama- 
tions, yet  concerning  the  facts  and  methods  of  the  classified 
sciences,  the  normal  Japanese  was  like  a  child  that  had  not 

)'et  picked  a  single  pebble  from  the  boundless  shore. 

William  E.  Griffis. 


THE    SONS    OF   PESTALOZZL 

FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


ICHAPTER     XX. 

When  Theodore  Waldner,  in  consequence  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Mechthild  de  Femau,  had  purchased  the  French 
novel  "  Le  Mutil6,"  he  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  ask 
his  friend  Bechtold  about  the  meaning  of  the  title.     The 
latter  had  rendered  the  title  " Der  Verstiimmelte**  and  at  the 
same  time  had  placed  his  own  French  dictionary  at  Theo- 
dore's disposition,     Waldner  was  determined  to  overcome 
all  the  difficulties  which   his  defective  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  opposed  to  his  progress.     He  soon  found 
himself  deeply  interested  in  the  tale.     Pope  Sixtus  V.  who, 
as  a  boy,  had  tended  a  herd  of  swine,  and  subsequently  had 
become  a  priest,  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and  finally  the  bear:r 
of   the  treble  crown,  proceeded   with  merciless  severity 
against  all  evil  doers.     But  hardly  less  was  his  cruelly 
against  those  who  denounced  his  procedure  as  too  severe, 
and  attacked  him  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  the  j>en.     One  ot 
these  latter,  a  highly  gifted  poet,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
was  punished  in  the  most  fiendish  manner,  by  cutting  out 
his  tongue,  and  chopping  off  his  hands,  thus  depriving  him 
of  the  organs  to  utter,  and  even  to  write  down  his  ideas. 
His  genius  was  still  creating  the  most  affecting  poems,  the 
most  beautiful  imager  :  he  still  conceived  them  in  the  most 
expressive  language ;    but  they  had  no  existence  without 
him.     The  sky,  the  waves,  were  his  parchment  on  which  he 
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wrote ;  but  no  eye  except  his  own  could  read  these  char- 
acters ! 

"  This  is  my  own  life,"  cried  Theodore,  "  the  eternal  help- 
lessness of  my  mutilated  mind.  But  that  organism  that 
God  has  preserved  for  me,  in  his  mercy,  and  which  he  has 
given  me  anew,  I  will  use  to  the  best  of  my  ability  !  There 
was  a  time  when  I  was  like  that  poet.  I  had  no  hands,  and 
no  tongue,  for  I  did  not  know  their  true  purpose.  But  now 
that  I  have  wings  with  which  to  fly,  must  I  not  use  them  to 
soar  high  in  the  infinite  space  of  thought  ?  O,  give  me 
power  to  learn,  to  learn " 

Fritz  Bechtold  found  Theodore  absorbed  in  these  medita- 
tions. What  a  comfort  for  him  to  lay  his  soul  open  before 
a  being  that  fully  understood  him !  Bechtold  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  artisan.  Brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  locksmith, 
he  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  intellectual  training,  the 
taste  for  which  he  had  imbibed  in  evening  schools.  By 
teaching  others  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  at  an  early 
time  of  his  life,  he  acquired  the  means  to  enlarge  his  own. 
It  soon  appeared  that  he  had  unusual  talents  for  the  art  of 
teaching.  His  language  was  determined  and  brief,  his  bear- 
ing manly  and  compact.  The  lineaments  of  his  features  had 
a  sharp  and  significant  cut ;  in  his  very  eyes  there  was  an 
expression  that  filled  his  scholars  with  awe,  and  they  wil- 
lingly yielded  to  him  the  whole  of  their  mental  capacities. 
His  hair  he  always  kept  short  and  close.  He  himself,  good- 
humoredly,  compared  its  stiffness  with  the  seal-skin  of  a 
traveling  trunk.  But  his  heart  was  soft  and  capable  of  a 
depth  of  feeling  which  would  scarcely  have  been  expected 
in  one  so  hardy  and  rugged. 

The  tea-bell  was  calling  the  two  friends  down  to  the  large 
hall  in  the  basement  of  the  house.  When  they  were  passing 
through  the  corridors,  they  met  with  Gertrude.  The  lights 
were  burning  too  dim  to  notice  the  sudden  flush  of  crimson 
that  appeared  on  Bechtold*s  face.  Thus  it  was  always  when 
he  met  with  Gertrude.  If  in  such  cases  Waldner  was  with 
him,  Bechtold  could  not  help  observing  the  expression  of 
infinite  tenderness  with  which  Gertrude's  eyes  rested  on 
his  friend.  Then  he  felt  as  if,  on  a  sudden,  the  blood  were 
curdling  in  the  chambers  of  his  heart.     But  his  attachment 
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to  Waldner  was  never  affected  by  it.     In  this  heart  envy 
and  jealousy  could  never  dwell. 

Gertrude,  who  did  not  take  her  meals  with  the  boarders, 
seemed  to  have  some  business  in  the  third  story,  in  which 
the  sick-rooms  and  the  "  Career"  were  situated.  She 
noticed  the  janitor  taking  supper  up  to  Count  Linsing^en, 
"the  prisoner."  In  one  of  the  sick-rooms  she  found  Mrs. 
Br6ge  duly  watching  at  the  bedside  of  little  Horace  Gor- 
don. Gertrude  comforted  the  patient  with  soothing  words, 
and  then  walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  **  Career."  She 
tried  the  lock,  and  found  it  all  right.  Having  finished  her 
round  of  inspection,  she  walked  down  to  the  second  story, 
and  was  just  passing  a  bend  in  the  lower  flight  of  stairs, 
when  she  suddenl)'^  found  herself  opposite  to  Dr.  Staudner, 
who  on  his  part  was  ascending  the  stairs  to  pay  another 
visit  in  the  sick-room. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  brought  your  displeasure  upon 
me.  Miss  Gertrude  ?" 

These  words,  with  which  he  addressed  Gertrude  in  a  tone 
of  gallantry,  were  accompanied  with  a  sinister  leer  of  his 
eyes,  which  looked  sparkling  over  his  blue  glasses.  He  had 
planted  himself,  with  cynical  indifference,  squarely  in  Ger- 
trude's way,  who  in  her  anguish  did  not  even  attempt  an 
answer  to  his  question,  but  tried  to  pass  the  hated  man  by 
turning  towards  the  railing.  But  with  impudent  familiarity 
he  barred  her  passage,  and  continued : 

"  Please,  Miss  Gertrude,  let  us  make  a  truCe,  or  rather 
establish  peace,  and  a  peace  forever,  if  possible.  You  know, 
I  love  you  !  You  have  made  a  convert  of  me.  I  am  de- 
termined to  take  a  wife,  and  none  but  you — " 

Gertrude,  when  she  was  baffled  in  her  efforts  to  reach  the 
lower  story,  saw  that  nothing  was  left  to  her  but  a  retreat. 
She  swiftly  slipped  back  to  the  second  story,  where  she 
entered  the  first  room  she  found  open.  Closing  the  door 
behind  her,  she  secured  it  by  a  bolt,  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  her  pursuer  to  follow  her.  Not  till  she  heard 
Staudner's  steps  on  the  third  story,  could  she  collect  herself 
sufficiently  to  examine  the  room  which  had  g^ven  protection 
to  her.  She  found  that  she  was  in  Dr.  Wehrmann's  room, 
and  her  heart  throbbed  violently  when  she  bethought  hei^ 
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self  of  the  possibility  that  somebody  might  notice  her 
passing  out  of  this  room.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  peculiar 
noise  at  the  window-panes,  very  much  as  if  a  bird  was  flying 
against  the  glass.  It  was  dark  in  the  roonx,  but  a  lantern  in 
the  yard  aflForded  light  enough  to  see  that  some  white  object 
was  dangling  outside  the  window.  Remembering  that  the 
"  Career"  was  just  over  Wehrmann's  room,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  contraband  letter  had  been  let  down 
from  the  railed  window  of  the  "  Career,"  to  go  either  into 
this  room,  or  into  the  yard.  Noiselessly  she  opened  the 
window,  and  saw  that  the  cord  to  which  the  letter  was 
fastened,  was  repeatedly  pulled  from  above,  evidently  be- 
cause the  window  cornices  had  interfered  with  the  descent 
of  the  paper.  When,  at  length,  the  paper  had  reached  the 
level  ground  of  the  yard,  she  wondered  who  would  take 
care  of  the  letter.  But  directly  the  thougl^t  struck  her  that 
she  ought  to  prevent  this.  Pulling  up  the  cord,  she  boldly 
seized  the  letter,  detached  it,  and,  after  closing  the  window, 
left  the  room  without  delay. 

She  reached  her  own  room  in  the  basement  without  being 
noticed.  Here  she  read  the  direction  of  the  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  "  Miss  Thekla  Federer,"  the  riding- 
master's  daughter.  Slipping  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  she 
concluded  to  watch  the  further  development  of  the  drama. 
For  this  purpose  she  immediately  repaired  to  an  unoccupied 
room  of  the  house,  from  the  window  of  which  she  could  con- 
veniently see  what  was  going  on  in  the  yard  without  being 
noticed  herself.  She  saw  that  the  cord  was  still  hanging 
down  from  the  *^ Career,"  from  which  Linsingen  could  not 
see  anything  going  on  in  the  yard,  since  the  window  was 
secured  with  those  wooden  screens,  which  prevented  all 
communication  with  the  outside  without  excluding  light  and 
air.  After  a  little  while,  a  little  girl,  one  of  Br5ge's  daugh- 
ters, stealthily  approached  the  cord,  and  seemed  not  a  little 
surprised  that  nothing  was  attached  to  it.  At  the  same 
time  Gertrude  heard  the  steps  of  the  boarders,  returning 
from  their  meal.  Thi&  induced  her  to  repair  to  her  uncle's 
room.  Mrs.  Nesselbom  had  sent  word  that  she  would  be 
at  the  theatre  that  evening,  Gertrude  considered  this  a 
very  lucky  accident,  since  her  uncle,  at  least  till  lo  o'clock, 
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would  be  free  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  his  wife. 
She  concluded  that  an  appeal  to  her  uncle's  pedagogic  coa- 
science  would  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  In  this  she  was 
not  disappointed.  Nesselbom,  after  hearing  her  report  of 
all  that  had  happened,  including  Staudner's  coarse  impor- 
tunities, impatiently  seized  and  opened  the  captured  letter. 
It  contained  an  appointment  of  Count  Linsingen  with  the 
riding-master's  daughter  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  he 
would  find  means  to  slip  from  the  career. 

Nesselbom  was  thunderstruck,  Gertrude  proposed  that 
the  premeditated  attempt  should  be  allowed  to  go  on,  in 
order  to  entrap  and  bring  to  punishment  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  it.  She  did  not  doubt  that  Broge  would  open 
the  career  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  thought  it  best  to  re- 
quire Waldner's  and  Bechtold's  assistance.  Both  would 
have  to  watch  BrSge's  movements,  and  by  a  preconcerted 
sign  might  notify  her  uncle  when  Linsingen  would  leave  the 
career.  Broge,  with  his  whole  family,  ought  then  to  receive 
immediate  notice  to  leave. 

Mr.  Nesselbom  approved  of  the  plan,  and  directly  pro- 
ceeded to  Waldner's  room  in  which  he  found  both  friends 
reading  the  "  French  novel."  He  could  not  help  intimat- 
ing his  displeasure  at  that  kind  of  reading,  but  did  not  dwell 
long  on  the  subject.  He  made  Waldner  and  Bechtold  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  happened  in  the  evening,  and 
both  cheerfully  promised  to  assist  him  in  exposing  the  evil- 
doers. 

Everything  came  to  pass  **  like  a  well-calculated  eclipse," 
as  Gothe's  Alba  says.  Mrs.  Nesselbom  had  returned  at 
lo  o'clock,  and  retired  to  her  room.  She  was  just  going  to 
rest,  when,  on  a  sudden,  at  half-past  lo  o'clock  she  was 
startled  by  a  loud  and  confused  noise.  She  could  distinctly 
recognize  the  voices  of  Broge,  of  his  wife,  of  her  own  hus- 
band, and  of  Bechtold  and  Waldner.  Since  she  was  partly 
undressed,  it  took  some  time  before  she  could  appear  at  the 
scene  of  action,  and  when  she  arrived  at  length,  she  found 
only  **  accomplished  facts."  Already  the  dismissal  of  the 
whole  Broge  family  had  been  decreed  and  formally  pro- 
nounced. Linsingen  was  again  secured  behind  bolts  and 
bars,  and  had    been   sentenced  to  "prolonged  captivity." 
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The% riding-master  was  to  be  notified  next  morning  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  required.  Mrs.  Nesselborn  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  interfere  for  the  present,  but  suspended 
her  own  action  in  the  matter  till  the  next  morning.  Wald- 
ner  and  Bechtold  repaired  to  the  sick-room,  where  they  had 
volunteered  to  watch  at  little  Gordon's  bedside,  and  the 
usual  quiet  was  once  more  restored  to  the  school. 


»  ♦  ■ » 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

AN  adjective  is  known  by  its  making  sense  with  the 
Jr\  word  thingy'  was  an  oft  and  forcible  pedagogical 
precept  during  our  youthful  struggles  to  acquire  the  mys- 
teries of  the  English  language  as  expounded  by  Lindley 
Murray;  and  this  simple  formula,  with  the  emphatic 
addition  of  a  smart  cuff  on  the  ear,  enabled  us  then  to 
recover  some  of  our  faux  pas  in  tripping  through  a  sentence. 
This  judicious  formula,  so  convenient  then,  would  be  no  less 
so  at  all  periods.  '*  To  make  sense  with  the  word  things'  if 
borne  in  mind,  would  be  an  effectual  safeguard  against  the 
perverted  and  incongruous  use  of  adjectives,  which  are  so 
frequently  found  to  have  little  or  no  sense  with  the  object 
they  describe. 

Thus  I  propose  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  unworthy  cham- 
pion of  the  fairest  damsels  in  the  English  language.  I  speak 
of  them  in  the  gentler  gender,  because  the  one  end  and  aim 
of  their  existence  is  matrimonial.  They  exist  not  per  se  ; 
for,  until  they  are  married  to  some  sturdy  noun,  they  are 
nonentities.  I  shall  devote  myself  to  the  benevolent  task  of 
rescuing  these  peerless  ladies  from  the  hands  of  ogres  who 
torture,  harridans  who  overwork,  and  cruel  guardians  who 
incongruously  wed  them — marrying  the  young  to  the  old 
and  ugly,  the  stately  and  proud  to  the  mean  and  despicable. 
In  cases  where  I  find  some  fair  vestal  wedded  to  a  greasy 
churl — as  in  the  instances  of  a  **  beautiful "  round  of  beef,  or 
a  "splendid"  mutton-chop — I  shall  decree  a  divorce  ^^  mensd 
^t  tharo.  I  shall  order,  if  not  a  judicial,  at  least  a  judicious 
separation  between  "  frightful "  murders,  which  inspire  not 
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friglit  but  horror ;  **  terrible  *'  catastrophies,  which  injpire 
not  terror  but  awe,  and  "fearful"  cases  of  destitution,  which 
inspire  not  fear  but  indignation  and  pity.  I  shall  put  an  end, 
moreover,  to  all  unions  in  which  sisters  are  wedded  to  the 
same  noun.  Polygamous  marriages  are  permissible,  for  Ian- 
guage  came  from  the  East,  bringing  Eastern  customs  with 
it.  But  polygamous  marriages  are  not  permissible  where 
there  is  blood-relationship  between  the  wives.  Yet  we  read 
of  thefts  which  are  not  only  "  bold  "  but  "  daring,"  of  acci- 
dents which  are  not  only  "  fatal  "  but  *'  serious,"  of  faces 
which  are  not  only  "  ill-looking "  but  have  a  <'  sinister 
expression,"  and  of  poverty-stricken  prisoners  who  are  not 
only  "  cadaverous "  but  "  thin "  and  *'  pale,"  and  even 
"  emaciated  "  into  the  bargain — whereby  we  are  favored 
with  a  glimpse  of  that  strangely-redundant  being  who  some- 
times figures  in  our  police  reports,  as  a  "pale,  thin,. cada- 
verous-looking individual  who  wore  a  very  emaciated 
appearance." 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  this  luck- 
less part  of  speech  is  liable,  let  us  now  turn  to  its  uses,  for  in 
that  way  we  may  learn  enough  of  its  nature  to  avoid  ill- 
treating  it  in  future.  First,  as  to  its  nature.  The  purpose 
of  language,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  transfer  ideas  from  mind 
to  mind.  Ideas  are  mental  pictures — it  may  be  of  outward 
objects,  it  may  be  of  conceptions  conjured  up  in  the  mind 
itself.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  confine  ourselves  to 
those  ideas  which  are  projected  upon  the  mind  by  out- 
ward objects.  Now,  all  outward  objects  have  names — are 
expressed  in  language  by  nouns. 

If,  strolling  on  a  croquet-ground,  I  see  a  ball,  I  transfer 
the  idea  thus  photographed  upon  my  mind  to  that  of  another 
by  the  noun  "  ball."  But  a  ball,  like  all  other  objects,  does 
not  merely  exist ;  it  has  modes  or  manners  of  existing.  It 
may  be  in  motion  or  at  rest,  in  which  case  we  add  to  the 
noun  a  verb,  saying  the  ball  is  "standing"  or  "rolling." 
Motion,  again,  has  its  modes  or  manners.  The  ball  may  be 
rolling  "swiftly,"  or  "slowly,"  or  "crookedly;"  in  which 
case  we  add  an  adverb.  But,  putting  aside  all  question  of 
action  and  passion,  of  doing  or  being  done  to,  let  us  look 
upon  the  ball  as  an  object  simply. 
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Even  lying  at  rest  it  has  its  modes  or  manners  of  being ; 
and  here  we  bring  in  our  adjective.  The  modes  of  a  ball, 
as  of  all  other  objects,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
essential  or  accidental.  The  essential  mode  of  a  ball  is  that  it 
Shall  be  round ;  if  it  is  not  round,  .it  is  not  a  ball.  But,  being 
round,  it  may  be  either  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  it  may  be 
red,  or  green,  or  blue,  it  may  be  polished  or  unpolished. 
All  these  are  accidental  modes — modes,  that  is,  not  essential 
to  its  existence  as  a  ball — and,  if  we  want  to  express  these, 
we  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  adjective.  So  that  we  come 
to  this :  that,  while  a  noun  describes  an  object  in  its  essential 
mode^  a  conjoined  adjective  describes  it  in  its  accidental 
modes,  expressing  in  point  of  fact  some  special  characteristic 
which  is  not  included  in  the  noun,  or  name.  We  may  there- 
fore speak  of  a  "  hard  '*  ball,  and  a  "  round  *'  flint,  because 
hardness  is  not  included  in  the  noun  ball,  nor  roundness  in 
the  noun  flint.  But  we  may  not  speak  of  a  *'  round  "  ball 
and  a  "  hard "  flint,  because  roundness  is  included  in  the 
noun  ball,  and  hardness  in  the  noun  flint.  Least  of  all,  are 
we  to  use  adjectives  for  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
characteristic  mode  in  the  object  sought  to  be  described. 
So  that  we  are  entirely  debarred  from  speaking  of  "beauti- 
ful **  rounds  of  beef,  and  of  "  splendid  "  mutton-chops,  because 
*'  beauty  "  is  not  a  characteristic  of  beef,  nor  "  splendor  *'  of 
mutton-chops. 

We  have  now,  if  I  have  made  myself  clear,  got  at  the 
nature  of  adjectives.  Let  us  look  next  at  their  capabilities. 
In  their  primary  use  they  assist  nouns  in  the  description  of 
objects.  But  they  are  capable  of  doing  more  than  this ; 
they  may  be  so  used  as  to  give  character  and  color,  not  to 
nouns  alone,  but  to  whole  word-pictures.  They  may  be 
made  the  foliage  of  the  otherwise  bare  trees  of  literature, 
the  rills  among  its  mountains,  the  flowers  that  nestle  among 
its  undergrowth.     For  proof  thereof,  listen  : 

"  Now  fades  the  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  flight. 
And  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.'' 

• 

This  is  not  the  stanza  as  Gray  wrote  it ;  I  have  deprived  it  of 
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four  of  its  adjectives.     See  what  it  grows  into  when  these 
are  added : 

**  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds." 

The  adjective  "  glimmering "  has  thrown  twilight  upon 
the  picture;  the  adjective  "solemn'*  has  subdued  itsgayety; 
while  the  adjectives  "droning*'  and  " drowsy "  almost  luU 
one  into  pleasing  slumber. 

There  is  a  certain  power  in  adjectives,  too,  which  may  be 
called  their  noun-power — a  power,  that  is,  which  not  only 
gives  tone  and  color  to  the  picture,  but  adds  distinct  ideas 
to  it.  Gray,  for  instance — I  take  him  again,  having  the 
book  in  my  hand — sings  to  us  of 

"The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom." 

Neither  "breezy"  nor  "incense-breathing"  are  adjectives 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use.  They  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  express  other  than  very  remote  characteristics  of 
the  objects  which  they  describe.  Yet  see  what  ihey  add  to 
the  picture.  They  introduce  both  the  breeze  and  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  with  all  the  effect  of  nouns.  See,  again, 
how  good  old  Bishop  Hall  takes  advantage  of  this  noun- 
power  of  the  adjective.  "  How  sweetly,"  he  says,  "  doth 
music  sound  in  the  night  season  !  In  the  daytime  it  would 
not,  could  not,  so  much  affect  the  ear;  all  harmonious  sounds 
are  advanced  by  a  sile7it  darkness."  Here,  as  we  see,  the 
adjective  "silent"  does  not  merely  qualify  the  noun  "dark- 
ness;" it  adds  to  darkness  silence — adds,  in  fact,  another 
noun. 

Another  subtle  power  which  the  adjective  possesses  is  that 
of  giving  a  glimpse  of  something  exceedingly  beautiful, 
entirely  apart  from  the  picture  it  is  employed  in  painting. 
We  have  an  example  in  Milton,  where  he  speaks  of  philoso- 
phy as  being  "  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets  ;**  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  ordinary  picture  is  at  once  suffused 
with  a  godlike  glow  from  Olympus,  and  made  luxurious 
with  reminiscences  of  the  dimpled  smiles  of  Hebe. 

But,  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  no  further,  let  us 
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turn  from  the  nature  and  characteristics  to  the  employment 
of  the  adjective — the  proper  method  of  using  it  in  compo- 
sition. It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  in  such  a 
matter  ;  for  the  use  of  adjectives,  as  we  have  seen,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  purpose  we  have  in  employing  them. 
Take  the  noun  violet  for  instance.  We  all  understand  what 
that  means,  and  there  seems  to  be  nq  need  of  an  adjective. 
Nor  is  there,  if  we  are  speaking  of  a  violet  without  relation 
to  any  other  object  or  influence.  So,  when  Shakespeare  is 
speaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  that  grow  in  the 
hedgerows,  he  uses  the  noun  simply ;  but  when  he  is 
describing  the  effects  of  a  breeze  playing  across  a  flowery 
bank,  he  speaks  of  the  "  nodding  "  violet ;  when  describing 
a  posy  of  mingled  colors,  he  speaks  of  the  *'  blue  "  violet ; 
when  describing  the  sweet  odors  of  the  morn,  he  speaks 
of  the  "  perfumed  "  violet.  While,  therefore,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  improper  to  describe  by  adjective  that  which  is 
already  included  in  the  noun,  exquisite  effects  may  some- 
times be  produced  by  pursuing  the  opposite  course,  as  in 
this  instance  from  '*  Love's  Labor's  Lost :" 

"  Daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks  all  siiver-white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Or  in  this,  from  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream :" 

"  You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs  be  not  seen ; 
Newts  and  blind-worms  do  no  wrong, 

Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Queen, 
Weaving  spiders  come  not  here  ; 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence, 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm  nor  snail  do  no  oflfence." 

But  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  the  poet's  intention  to 
limit  himself  to  description  of  the  objects  introduced.  His 
purpose  was  to  paint  a  given  kind  of  pictures  for  the  mind ; 
and  he  does  so  by  introducing  in  brilliant  confusion  a  num- 
ber of  dissimilar  objects,  whose  differential  characteristics 
he  hits  oflF  with  pre-Raphaelite  accuracy. 
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But,  while  adjectives  may  be  thus  redundantly  used  for 
special  kinds  of  word-painting,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
so  used  in  ordinary  word-painting.  Here  the  object  is 
terseness — a  crowding  together  of  the  images  in  as  small  a 
space  as  is  compatible  with  clearness.  For  word-pictures 
stand  at  this  disadvantage  when  compared  with  painted 
pictures :  the  one,  that  is  the  word  picture,  must  be  built  up 
before  the  mind  piece  by  piece  ;  the  other  flashes  upon  the 
sight  all  at  once.  The  building-up,  then,  should  as  a  rule  be 
done  quickly ;  and,  to  be  done  quickly,  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible should  be  used.  Nouns,  therefore,  which  include  the 
characteristics  of  their  correspondent  objects,  should  be 
always  chosen  in  preference  to  those  which  require  adjec- 
tives. 

In  the  judicious  use  of  epithets  may  be  discovered  the  secret 
power  and  pointedness  of  some  of  the  finest  writing  in  the 
language,  just  as  in  their  too  copious  and  free  use  may  be 
traced  the  dribbling  style,  and  want  of  effectiveness,  of  a 
great  deal  of  what  passes  for  pompous  and  sensuous  style. 
If  epithets  are  needed  to  bring  out  the  sense,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  nouns  they  qualify  are  wanting  in  definitiveness. 
If  they  are  not  needed  to  bring  out  the  sense,  but  are  added 
to  express  more  fully  what  is  stated  in  the  context,  or  is  so 
implied  as  to  be  immediately  deducible  from  it,  the  style  is 
loaded  with  verbiage,  and  the  mental  activity  of  the  reader 
is  repressed. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  poetry  admits,  and  even 
requires,  greater  license  in  this  respect  that  prose.  And 
this  is  true.  But  even  in  poetry  epithets  that  add  nothing 
to  the  completeness  of  the  picture  detract  from  its  impres- 
siveness. 

That  there  may  be  the  sublimest  poetry  with  few  epithets 
may  be  shown  from  the  study  of  the  •'  Inferno"  of  Dante,  or 
from  the  "  Samson  Agonistes"  and  "  Paradise  Regained"  of 
Milton ;  and,  to  conclude  with  one  selection  from  Shakes- 
peare, it  may  be  shown  how  admirable  descriptive  language 
may  be  without  a  too  free  use  of  adjectives : 

"The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact ; 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 
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That  is  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt ; 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

My  object  in  giving  these  final  extracts  is  to  show  that, 
while  adjectives  used  redundantly  may,  in  certain  cases^ 
beautify  the  composition,  equally  adequate  description  is  to 
be  obtained  by  the  skilful  use  of  nouns  which  do  not  require 
adjectives. 

And  my  concluding  deduction  is  this  :  that  in  commenc- 
ing a  composition  the  writer  should  first  ask  himself  the 
purpose  of  it.  Having  ascertained  that,  he  should  use#  his 
adjectives  accordingly.  If  he  desire  to  suggest  more  than 
he  has  room  to  say,  let  him  make  use  of  such  adjectives  as 
are  capable  of  being  endued  with  the  noun-power.  If  he 
desire  to  throw  an  external  light  upon  his  picture,  let  him 
edge  in  an  adjective  or  two  which  will  awaken  in  the  reader 
a  passing  memory  of  some  other  scene,  or  land,  or  age.  But 
if  his  object  be  faithful,  terse,  vivid,  powerful  description,  let 
him  avoid  adjectives  as  he  would  physic,  using  them  only 
when  there  is  absolutely  no  help  for  it.  Let  him  search 
diligently  for  nouns  that  express  his  meaning  without  extra- 
neous aid. — John  Proffatt^  in  Applctofis*  JournaL 
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LET  a  pupil  write  on  the  blackboard  the  name  Califor^ 
niay  for  example.  Now  let  another,  with  a  wand,  point 
out  those  letters  of  this  name  which  spell  the  name  of  a  city 
in  Egypt  (Cairo).  Let  another  point  out  the  letters  which 
spell  a  cape  of  Massachusetts.  Let  others  pick  out  the 
letters  which  spell  a  country  of  Africa ;  a  grand  division  of 
the  globe ;  a  city  in  Peru ;  a  river  in  South  America ;  and 
a  lake  in  Asia,    Let  the  name  Pennsylvania  be  written  on  the 
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blackboard.  Point  out  the  letters  which  spell  a  river  of 
Africa  ;  a  country  of  Europe  ;  a  city  of  Massachusetts  ;  a 
river  of  Asia ;  a  river  of  France  ;  and  a  capital  of  Euroi>e. 
Write  the  name  Sacramento,  Point  out  the  letters  which 
spell  the  names  of  cities  in  Italy,  in  Nevada,  in  Michigan, 
and  in  France ;  of  countries  in  Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  of 
rivers  in  Maine  and  France.  Write  Washington.  Point  oot 
the  letters  which  form  the  name  of  a  peak  in  California  ;  of 
a  river  in  Vermont ;  of  a  grand  division  ;  and  of  two  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  name  San  Francisco  may  be*  found  the 
letters  which  spell  a  city  of  South  America ;  a  city  of  the 
Barbary  States ;  and  a  city  of  Peru.  Yangtse  Kiang  fur- 
nishes letters  to  spell  a  city  of  New  York ;  a  western  State ; 
a  grand  division ;  and  rivers  in  New  York,  in  Tennessee, 
and  in  Hindostan.  And  the  name  Montpelicr  yields  enough 
of  the  alphabet  to  spell  a  river  of  Italy  ;  a  city  of  Portugal ; 
and  lakes  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 

C.  R.  Clarke. 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION, 

SECOND  PART. 

HAVING  shown  how  the  present  race  of  mothers  are 
educated,  and  what  results  follow  from  the  existing 
condition  of  their  education,  I  shall  now  dwell  upon  the  plan 
for  improving  this  condition.  Before  any  thing  eflFective  can 
be  accomplished,  a  giant  must  be  overcome.  This  g^ant  is 
Fashion.  So  long  as  parents  believe  that  the  present  plan 
of  education  for  girls  \^  fashionable ^  so  long  will  the  teaching 
remain  as  it  is.  The  only  way  to  overcome  this  powerful 
idol  is  to  induce  intelligent  parents  to  take  the  lead  in  start- 
ing and  in  practically  carrying  out  a  true  system  of  educa- 
tion for  their  daughters.  Acknowledging  that  such  a  plan 
is  necessary,  and  confessing  a  belief  that  a  sound  education 
will  not  be  able  of  itself  and  single  handed  to  work  its  way, 
is  no  doubt  a  sig^n  of  weakness ;  but  it  is  useless  to  ignore 
facts.  While  the  present  fashionable  idea  of  girls'  education 
is  in  vogue  the  development  of  good  schools^  even  if  started. 
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will  be  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  as  this  one  great  barrier 
to  progress,  which  is  met  everywhere,  will  still  be  unre- 
moved. 

The  work  of  educating  a  girl  must  necessarily  be  so  fram- 
ed as  to  be  capable  of  developing  into  several  very  different 
conditions,  although  these  conditions  cannot  be  known  at 
the  time  the  education  is  begun,  or  perhaps  till  after  the 
school  period  of  it  is  completed.  Taking,  then,  a  girl  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  instruction  has  been 
conducted  on  the  present  fashionable  plan,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  she  can  read,  write,  and  know  a  little  of  arith- 
metic, music  and  needlework,  together  with  a  smattering  of  a 
few  other  subjects,  ranging  with  the  quality  of  the  school  in 
which  she  has  been  a  pupil.  The  real  work  of  education  has 
now  to  begin,  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
this  consists  of  superficial  polish,  or  "finish."  As  a  rule 
this  polish  is  a  very  dangerous  advantage.  In  the  material 
world  it  is  easier  to  test  the  workmanship  of  an  article  be- 
fore this  polish  is  laid  on,  and  it  is  very  much  the  same  with 
education.  A  girl's  mind  at  twelve  expands  rapidly  and  is 
very  susceptible  to  impressions.  The  sham  of  show  and 
superficial  accomplishments,  however,  is  very  soon  learned. 
The  shallowness  of  the  "  examination"  and  "  exhibition 
days"  is  evident  to  the  pupils  ;  and  if  their  teachers  display 
such  hollow  principles,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  girls  them- 
selves imitate  them,  and  gain  the  idea  that  superficial  attain- 
ments will  always  pass  current  as  they  do  at  school. 

A  difference  which  seems  to  exist  between  boys'  and  girls' 
education  is  that  with  girls  the  extent  of  the  instruction  and 
the  subjects  which  may  be  embraced  vary  more  with  the 
age  and  not  so  much  with  the  after  occupation  of  the  girl. 
A  boy  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  must  undergo  a  very  different 
course  of  training,  whether  he  be  intended  for  a  lawyer  or  a 
merchant,  a  doctor  or  a  clergyman.  With  girls,  however, 
the  subjects  vary  as  to* the  number  of  years  which  each  can 
devote  to  study.  It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  all  girls 
should  be  treated  alike,  or  that  one  is  not  naturally  more 
advanced  at  twelve  than  another  is  at  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
but,  as  a  general  principle,  all  girls  liave  more  or  less  one 
great  function  to  prepare  for,  and  that  is  to  be  qualified  to 
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direct  the  household  and  train  the  mind.  I  leave  out  en- 
tirely, in  these  observations,  that  higher  duty  in  the  politi- 
cal field  which  some  women  think  the  goal  of  female  attain- 
ments. I  am  not  writing  for  them,  nor  in  their  interest,  but 
rather  in  relation  to  the  nobler  aspects  of  the  "  woman  ques- 
tion," as  I  view  it.  Their  training  must  be  such  that  should 
they  remain  unmarried  they  will  still  find  themselves  fitted 
for  their  duties,  or  should  they  be  required  to  earn  their 
livelihood  they  may  be  prepared. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  for  girls  who  are  kept  at  school 
after  the  age  of  thirteen  should  be  carefiilly  arranged.  Up 
to  that  age  the  instruction  should  differ  but  little  from  that 
gfiven  to  children  of  both  sexes,  except  perhaps  that  instru- 
mental music  may  be  taught,  and  some  other  subjects  not  so 
much  insisted  on. 

Animal  physiology  should  certainly  be  taught  to  all  girls 
of  thirteen.  The  elementary  laws  which  regulate  the 
human  body,  the  functions  of  the  various  parts,  the  pre- 
cautions and  habits  which  tend  to  promote  health,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  causes  detrimental  to  full  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  are  important  to  all  girls,  and  are  most  interest- 
ing when  properly  taught. 

Natural  history  and  botany  ^ould  be  among  the  regular 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  considerable  knowledge  should 
be  imparted  to  those  who  pursue  their  education  imtil 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  interest  and  prac- 
tical use  such  studies  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
What  mother  cannot  recall  questions  from  her  children  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  animals  and  the  functions  of  different 
specimens  both  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  ? 
Nothing,  perhaps,  would  afford  mothers  a  wider  field  for 
advancing  their  children's  education  than  the  scope  of  natu- 
ral history  and  botany.  Children  never  weary  of  hearing 
about  the  habits  and  uses  of  animals.  Their  cats,  their  dogs, 
their  pigeons,  or  their  rabits,  afford  endless  variety  of 
topics ;  nor  do  they  enjoy  any  thing  more  than  gathering 
wild  flowers,  and  hearing  about  the  way  they  grow  and 
what  their  uses  are. 

All  this  they  may  learn,  not  through  a  given  lesson,  but 
by  an  agreeable  conversation  during  a  pleasant  ramble* 
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Each  truth  they  gather  from  a  skillful  instructor,  concern- 
ing such  things,  interests  them  as  much  as  a  well  told  story. 

Drawing  should  receive  attention;  but  the  elementary 
work  of  free-hand  outline,  perspective,  and  easy  examples 
of  light  and  shade  must  first  be  attempted  and  successfully 
mastered,  though  the  pupils  may  not  make  showy  speci- 
mens for  home  inspection  and  admiration.  When  girls  are 
older,  if  they  have  the  time  to  devote  to  this  practical 
accomplishment,  they  can  then  pursue  it  with  advantage  as 
an  intellectual  amusement,  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Arithmetic,  by  some  considered  almost  beneath  the  notice 
of  young  ladies,  is  an  essential  for  a  house-keeper.  Such  a 
question  as  the  price  of  tea  per  pound  when  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Congou  at  $i.37|  a 
pound  and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  Pekoe  at  $1.1 8f  a 
pound,  would  puzzle,  it  is  feared,  half  the  matrons  in  the 
country. 

The  study  of  geography  and  history  should  not  be  omit- 
ted. The  farmer,  in  its  physical  aspect,  may  be  made  to 
give  the  mind  food  to  work  upon  and  explain  topics  of  in- 
terest met  with  in  every  day  experience.  History,  in  its 
political,  social,  and  general  bearing,  may,  as  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  increase,  be  introduced  with  advantage.  Girls,  with 
this  preparation,  will  be  able  to  read  with  profit  a  variety  of 
books  otherwise  repulsively  dry. 

In  all  subjects  of  mental  instruction,  with  g^rls  perhaps 
even  more  than  with  boys,  the  plan  of  associating  experi- 
ment and  visible  illustration  should,  in  all  cases,  be  intro- 
duced. 

Many  g^rls,  though  in  no  way  deficient  in  intelligence,  are 
yet  often  slow  to  follow  abstract  reasoning  or  to  trace  the 
sequence  of  logical  facts,  unless  interspersed  with  illustra- 
tions, and  carefully  exemplified  step  by  step. 

To  the  absence  of  instruction  in  logical  reasoning  may  be 
attributed  the  great  difficulty  of  comprehending  a  chain  of 
ni^ument,  and  of  acceptihg  a  conclusion  in  a  discussion, 
even  though  each  step,  as  it  followed  in  regular  order,  may 
have  been  acknowledged. 

The  physical  training  of  girls  is  generally  capable  of  great 
improvement    Dancing  is*  almost  always  taught,  and  is  con- 
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sidered  so  necessary  by  parents  that  an  extra  fee  for  it  can 
generally  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  With  this 
accomplishment  few  would  wish  to  interfere,  but  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  in  all  cases  where  this  is  not  already 
done,  to  append  to  it  drill  and  gymnastic  exercise.  Both  of 
these  may  be  made  to  benefit  the  constitution  and  general 
bearing  of  girls,  though  they  must  be  judiciously  superin- 
tended by  a  teacher,  and  the  duration  and  description  of 
exercise  carefully  suited  to  each  pupil. 

As  regards  the  efficient  teaching  of  needle-work,  cooking 
and  other  feminine  occupations,  much  was  said  in  the  pre- 
vious article.  Such  subjects,  though  not  strictly  education- 
al, are  yet  part  of  the  instruction  which  every  giri  should 
receive,  and  without  which  she  must  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  disqualified  for  her  duties  in  after  life.  Much  g^reater 
proficiency  is  required  in  these  branches.  Cooking  is  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  taught ;  and  though  difficulties  certainly  exist  in 
carrying  out  practical  instruction,  yet  its  evident  use  to  all 
girls  who  hope  to  become  accomplished  house-keepers — and 
what  sensible  American  girl  does  not  so  hope? — ^renders  it 
most  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

The  general  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey  by  these  re- 
marks is  the  necessity  for  the  complete  abolition  of  all  the 
superficial  work  now  done  in  the  schools  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  The  endless  piano-playing,  the  smattering 
of  French,  Italian,  drawing ;  the  useless  fancy  work,  and 
other  "  elegant  accomplishments,"  as  they  are  usually 
taught,  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  education.  No  one  would 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  surely  they  should  not  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  education. 

A  girl  trained  in  the  elementary  laws  of  physiology,  na- 
tural history,  and  botany,  in  addition  to  being  really- 
grounded  in  the  more  ordinary  subjects  now  so  often  but 
nominally  taught  at  school,  would,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  be  really  in  such  a  position  that,  come  what 
might,  she  would  be  prepared  for  it.  After  leaving  school, 
or  giving  up  her  private  masters  at  home,  she  would  be  qua- 
lified to  pursue  her  education  by  herself ;  and  this  is  a  most 
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important  consideration.  As  at  present  brought  up,  very 
few  girls  ever  think  of  doing  this,  nor  are  they  competent  to 
make  the  attempt,  even  if  they  have  the  inclination.  Those 
who  married  early  would  be  fitted  for  training  their  families 
and  for  the  various  other  duties  of  society.  Those  whose 
lot  it  was  to  remain  single  would  have  occupations  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  means  of  profitably  and  intellectually  em- 
ploying their  time  for  their  own,  as  well  as  for  their  neigh^ 
bors*  benefit. 

The  proper  and  efficient  education  of  girls,  it  must  be 
urged,  is  not  only  a  matter  of  private  importance,  but  it  is 
really  one  that  affects,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  national 
well  being.  The  nation  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  units, 
and  these  units  each  and  every  one  of  them,  are  immensely 
influenced  by  the  training  and  rearing  of  their  mothers — to 
say  nothing  of  the  influence  which  sisters  have  on  one  ano- 
ther and  on  their  brothers.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
g^eat  and  meritorious  common  school  system  of  the  country 
in  this  direction,  but  it  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  these 
schools  have  little  influence  on  the  final  training  of  what 
may  be  termed  well-to-do  American  girls.  Fashion  decrees 
that  they. must  be  sent  to  "a  finishing  establishment,*' and 
here,  as  a  rule>  they  are  polished  off,  so  to  speak,  with  roug6 
and  powder*  Against  this  pernicious  practice  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  awakening  public  opinion.  We  should 
have  a  completely  new  and  improved  system  of  providing 
for  the  efficient  education  of  girls.  I  shall  be  rejoiced  if 
what  I  have  written  conduces  to  this  end.  G.  R.  c. 
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The  phrase  "  too  thin" — generally  regarded  as  slang — has 
a  very  high  authority.  In  act  5,  scene  2,  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
Monarch  retorts  as  follows  to  the  fulsome  adulations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester: — 

"  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    But  know  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence 
They  are  Uo  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences.^' 
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HOW  COMMON  WINDOW  GLASS  IS  MADE. 

IF  you  ever  visit  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  you  must  go 
into  the  window-glass  factories  there;  you  will  find 
them  very  curious.  Their  furnace,  in  the  first  place,  is  built 
in  the  gincient  style  ;  it  has  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  bituminous  coal  they  burn,  pours  out  in  a  cloud  into  the 
room.  There  are  openings  in  the  roof  for  it  to  escape 
through,  and  a  continual  draft  of  air  from  the  doors  carries 
it  upward,  so  that  it  is  not  so  bad  for  the  workmen  as  one 
would  think.  Besides,  they  do  not  begin  to  blow  until  the 
smoke  is  all  burnt  off. 

There  are  five  pots  on  each  side  of  the  furnace ;  and  you 
will  see  five  men  in  a  row,  blowing  all  at  once,  with » the 
regularity  of  a  file  of  soldiers  exercising.  Each  gathers 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  metal  on  his  pipe,  which  is  very 
long  and  strong.  They  stand  on  platforms,  to  get  room  to 
swing  the  glass,  as  they  blow  it.  The  five  men  begin  to 
blow  and  swing  all  together.  Each  blows  a  great  globe  of 
glass,  which  is  stretched  out  gradually  by  the  swinging 
motion  into  a  cylinder,  or  roller,  as  it  is  called,  five  feet  long. 
Then  the  five  rollers  are  swung  up  towards  the  furnace 
holes,  and  five  other  soldiers  spring  forward  w^ith  their 
guns — which  in  this  case  are  iron  bars  that  they  set  upright 
under  the  five  blowing  pipes  to  support  them  while  the 
rollers  are  being  reheated  in  the  necks  of  the  pots.  The 
blowers  blow  in  the  necks  of  the  pipes  with  all  their  might, 
then  clap  their  thumbs  over  the  holes  to  prevent  the  air 
from  rushing  out  again ;  in  the  meantime  the  end  of  the 
roller  is  softened,  so  that  at  last  the  air,  forced  in  and 
expanded  by  the  heat,  bursts  it  outward.  The  glass  is 
then  a  cylinder,  open  at  one  end.  It  is  whirled  in  the  heat 
until  the  edges  become  true,  then  brought  away — ^the  five 
iron  supporters  dropping  to  the  ground  with  a  simultaneous 
clang.  The  cylinders  are  laid  on  tables,  where  the  imper* 
feet  spherical  end  about  the  blowing  pipe  is  cracked  ofi'from 
the  rest  by  a  strip  of  melted  glass  drawn  around  it.  The 
cylinder  is  then  cracked  from  end  to  end  on  one  side  by 
means  of  a  red-hot  iron  passed  through  it. 
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In  the  adjoining  building  is  what  is  called  the  flattening 
oven.  The  cylinders  brought  there  are  lifted  on  the  end  of 
a  lever,  passed  in  through  a  circular  opening  just  large 
enough  to  admit  them,  and  laid  on  flattening  stones  on  the 
oven  bottom,  with  the  crack  uppermost.  The  oven  bottom 
is  circular,  and  it  revolves  horizontally.  As  the  glass 
softens  it  separates  at  the  crack,  and  lays  itself  down  gently 
and  gradually  on  the  stone.  The  long  cylinder  is  then  a  flat 
sheet,  three  feet  wide  and  nearly  five  feet  in  length.  There 
are  four  openings  around  the  sides  of  the  oven  ;  at  one  the 
glass  is  put  in,  through  another  a  workman  sweeps  a  stone 
for  it,  a  third  workman  smoothes  it  down  with  a  block  as  it 
cdmes  round  to  him,  and  a  fourth,  at  the  last  opening,  which 
is  close  to  the  one  at  which  it  was  put  in,  lifts  the  sheet — 
partly  cooled  by  this  time — upon  a  carriage  in  the  oven. 
This  he  does  by  means  of  a  lever  furnished  with  sharp,  broad 
blades  at  the  end,  which  he  works  in  under  the  glass.  When 
the  carriage  is  full  it  is  run  through  an  annealing  oven 
beyond. 

The  opposite  end  of  the  annealing  oven  opens  into  the 
cutting  room.  There  carriages  are  pushed  along  a  central 
track,  and  unloaded  at  the  stalls  of  the  cutters.  The  cutter 
has  a  table  before  him,  with  measure  marks  on  its  edges. 
He  lifts  one  of  the  sheets,  lays  it  on  a  table,  and  commences 
ruling  it  faster  than  a  school  boy  rules  his  slate.  His  ruler 
is  a  wooden  rod  five  feet  long,  and  his  pencil  point  is  a 
diamond.  Every  stroke  is  cut.  Not  tliat  it  cuts  the  glass 
quite  apart ;  indeed  he  seems  scarcely  to  make  a  scratch. 
Yet  that  scratch  has  the  effect  of  cracking  the  glass  quite 
through,  so  that  it  breaks  clean  off"  at  the  slightest  pressure. 
In  this  way  the  sheets  are  put  up  into  panes  of  the  required 
size. . 

I  remember  one  workman  told  me  that  a  single  diamond 
would  last  him  two  or  three  years.  •  It  has  fifteen  or  sixteen 
different  edges,  and  when  one  edge  is  worn  he  uses  another. 
South  American  diamonds,  such  as  he  used,  cost,  he  told 
me,  from  six  to  thirty  dollars  each ;  and  when  they  are  worn 
out  for  his  purposes,  he  sells  them  for  jewels  to  be  put  in 
watches. 
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UNITED  STATES.— Clement  Powell,  a  companion  of 
Major  Powell  in  the  exploration  of  the  Colorado 
River,  writes  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (issue  of  January  20)  a 
letter  dated  Oct.  10,  i87i,.at  House  Rock  Springs,  Arizona 
Territory.  The  diary  is  continued  from  Sept.  24,  when  the 
voyagers  were  in  the  midst  of  Cataract  Cafion,  40  miles 
long,  from  which  they  passed  successfully  through  Mille 
Crag  Bend,  five  miles,  Narrow  Cafion,  seven  miles,  full  of 
sulphur  springs  and  ending  at  Dirty  Devil's  River,  whence 
there  remained  a  course  of  145  miles  to  the  Crossing  of  the 
Fathers  (El  Vado  de  los  Padres),  on  the  line  between  Utah 
and  Arizona.  This  was  divided  into  Mound  Caiion,  ending 
at  the  River  San  Juan,  and  Monument  Cafion.  At  the 
Crossing,  the  party  renewed  its  supplies  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing photographic,  for  lack  of  which,  after  leaving  Dirty 
Devil's  River,  no  views  could  be  taken.  Major  Powell  and 
his  assistant  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  rest  of  the 
expedition,  after  a  fortnight's  rest,  were  to  push  on  for  Pa- 
tona  River,  45  miles  below — a  two  weeks*  journey,  unlike 
that  just  achieved  with  a  current  running  at  a  mile  an  hour. 
The  homeward  trip  will  not  be  begun  till  September  of  the 
present  year.  In  Cataract  Cafion  the  walls  tower  3,000  feet 
above  the  water-level. 

"  We  see  the  sun  rise  over  one  bank  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  disappear  over  the  other  at  3  p.  m.    Looking  upward,  a  slender 

f)atch  ot  blue  sky  shows  through  the  narrow  cutting,  thickly  sprink- 
ed  with  stars  at  night.  With  this  exception,  the  cliffs  and  river 
bound  our  daily  views.  At  noon,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  90  to 
94  degrees  in  the  shade  ;  nights  and  mornings  are  cool." 

Further  on,  the  mercury  stood  at  105  degrees  in  the  shade 
at  midday,  and  in  Mille  Crag  Bend  at  100  degrees  at  2  P.  M. 
In  the  limestone  walls  of  these  caRons,  caves  of  various  sizes 
are  frequent  and  afford  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  finest 
met  with  was  Music  Temple,  two  jniles  below  River  San 
Juan,  in  Monument  Cafion  : 

"  It  is  a  vast  amphitheatre,  cut  by  the  water  from  the  soft  rock,  and 
lighted  by  a  narrow  skylight,  worn  by  a  little  stream  working  busily 
through  the  ages.    At  the  entrance,  four  tall  and  sleader  cotton- 
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woods  stand.  Following  a  winding  gorge,  we  turn  a  corner,  and  gaze 
admiringly  at  this  freak  of  the  floods.  A  vaulted  roof  stands  over  a 
spacious  hall  320  by  520  feet  in  width  and  length,  a  floor  of  gravel, 
and,  at  the  further  end,  a  pool  of  water." 

In  the  lower  part  of  Mound  Cafion,  so  named  from  the 
rounding  summits  of  the  cliffs, 

"The  river  wends  tortuously  between  high  walls  of  orange-tinted 
stone,  checkered  here  and  there  with  broad  bands  of  black,  where 
the  rains  have  stained  them.  This  beautiful  caflon  abounds  in  minia- 
ture parks,  lying  between  the  two  lines  -of  cliffs  [viz.,  the  exterior 
'  mound  '  cliffs  and  the  lower  ones  near  the  river],  where  trees  and 
flowers  cluster.     Islands  at  intervals,  and  rapids." 

•  ••..•••a 

"The  walls  of  Monument  Cafion  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  1,500 
feet  high,  cut  through  by  many  transverse  and  narrow  cafions. 
Giant  statues,  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height,  rise  from  the  river's 
boundary,  and  tower  above  the  plateau  beyond.  On  a  straight 
stretch  of  river,  this  undulating  line  of  peaks,  with  flanking  senti- 
nels, shows  finely." 

Some  ruins  of  aboriginal  houses  and  .temples  with  traces 
of  picture-writing  were  observed,  and  numerous  relics  in 
the  shape  of  pottery,  flints,  etc.  Four  miles  above  the 
Crossing : 

"  The  ancient  Indians  evidently  got  supplies  of  water  at  this  point. 
Steps  cut  in  the  stone  lead  up  the  cafion  wall,  and  in  several  places 
their  rude  records  can  still  be  traced  on  flat  surfaces  of  rock  about 
the  stairway." 

Two  miners  who  met  the  party  at  House  Rock  Springs 
washed  some  of  the  sand  shore  for  gold,  and  "  soon  obtained 
a  few  grains  of  the  precious  metal."  They  were  certain 
that  in  the  rapids  "  gold  could  be  got  by  the  handful." 

^The  Yale  Exploring  Expedition  of  1871  returned  in 


the  middle  of  January,  having  made  extraordinary  collec- 
tions of  fossil  remains  and  added  not  a  little  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  far-western  territory.  Led  by  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh,  who  had  twelve  assistants,  graduates  of  Yale,  it  first 
examined  the  region  along  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Wallace,  which  is  near  the 
Colorado  frontier.  Here  tons  of  fossil  remains  were  secured, 
embracing  many  new  species  of  extinct  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  and  huge  skeletons  ninety  feet  in  length.  The  second 
region  explored,  using  Fort  Bridger  as  a  base,  was  the 
tertiary  lake  basin   drained  by  the  Green  River,  in  the 
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south-western  comer  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains, just  over  the  border,  in  Utah.  Though  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  was  no  lack  of  fossils,  those  of  small  animals 
being  particularly  abundant.  The  last  trip  was  from  Kelton, 
on  the  Pacific  R.  R.,  to  Boise  City  in  Idaho,  via  the  Snake 
River  and  Shoshone  Falls;  thence  down  the  John  Day 
River  to  Caflon  City,  in  Oregon.  In  the  cafions  in  this 
vicinity  the  party  was  richly  rewarded  for  its  pains.  The 
return  was  by  way  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Portland. 
Prof.  Marsh  and  some  others,  taking  the  steamer  at  San 
Francisco,  were  enabled  to  make  collections  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  even  to  secure  "  some  very  valuable  antiquities  from 
the  ruins  of  Central  America."  The  expedition  bore  its 
own  expenses,  amounting  to  nearly  $15,000.  (See  Yak 
Couranty  of  Feb.  3.)  A  large  number  of  fossil  horses  were 
discovered  only  two  feet  in  height. 

Tj^he  United  States  is  invited  to  accept  and  complete 


the  Jame€  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  which  now  extends 
from  Richmond  to  Buchanan — about  forty  miles  from  the 
West  Virginia  border.  As  a  State  enterprise  it  appears  to 
be  a  failure,  and  the  importance  of  connecting  the  Ohio 
River  with  tide-water  is  so  obvious  in  a  military  as  well  as 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  it  may  very  properly  be 
made  a  national  undertaking. 

The  Coast  Survey  Expedition  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall, 


to  explore  the  hydrography  and  natural  history  of  Alaska, 
reached  the  harbor  of  Iliuliuk,  Island  of  Unalashka,  Sept 
23,  1 87 1,  in  twenty-six  days  from  San  Francisco.  A  chart 
of  the  harbor  was,  Oct.  30,  well  under  way.  The  tempera- 
ture had  averaged  44®  Fahr. 

•M.  Octave  Pavy,  a  young  Frenchman,  adventurous 


and  wealthy,  has  conferred  in  St.  Louis  with  Capt.  Silas 
Bent,  in  regard  to  his  theory  of  an  open  polar  sea,  and  the 
natural  gate  to  it,  through  Behring's  Straits,  which  was  fully 
set  forth  in  the  Missouri  Republican  of  Jan.  7.  An  apparent 
disciple  of  Capt.  Bent,  M.  Pavy  leaves  San  Francisco  this 
spring  for  Petrozavodsk  (qu.  Petropaulovski  ?).  After  sail- 
ing through  the  Straits,  he  will  make  for  land  lying  between 
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71  and  80  degrees  of  latitude,  which  he  will  cross  on  sledges, 
and  then  launch  a  rubber  raft  that  cannot  be  upset,  and 
which  he  expects  to  freight  with  five  men,  100  reindeer,  40 
dogs,  etc.,  with  provisions  for  six  months.  All  this,  pro- 
vided the  open  sea  lies  beyond  the  land  in  question.  He 
will  then  steer  for  Greenland  or  Spitzber|^en.  He  will  per- 
liaps  meet  in  this  voyage  Prof.  Nordenskold,  of  Stockholm, 
who  is  preparing  to  sail  for  Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  be- 
yond, of  which  the  northernmost  is  in  lat.  80^  42'.  On  one 
of  these  he  expects  to  winter  in  a  house  he  takes  with  him 
in  sections,  and  to  resume  operations  in  the  spring  of  1873. 
Last  year,  this  explorer  traveled  extensively  in  Greenland. 

West  Indies. — In  the  new  cemetery  at  Havana,  a  grand 
monument  is  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Columbus,  to  which 
his  remains  will  then  be  transferred  from  the  Cathedral  in 
which  they  now  lie. 

South  America. — Numerous  railroad  enterprises  are  in 
progress  or  contemplated  in  Brazil,  with  the  object  of  unify- 
ing its  southern  tier  of  provinces  and  promoting  immigra- 
tion. The  government  is  also  favoring  a  line  to  connect  the 
Amazon  via  the  Madeira  with  Bolivia,  while  Peru,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  constructing  a  road  from  the  port  of  Islay  via 
Arequipa  to  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  asked  to  subsidize  a  narrow-gauge  road  up  the 
valley  of  the  Pilcomayo,  starting  from  Villa  Occidental  on 
the.  river  Paraguay,  which  would  bring  the  silver  mines  of 
Potosi  within  four  days  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Brazilian 
scheme  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  E.  Church,  an  Ameri- 
can engineer,  and  requires  170  miles  of  rail.  The  Peruvian 
road  has  been  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Harry  Meiggs,  also  an 
American,  and  is  completed  from  the  coast  to  Arequipa, 
100  miles,  the  remaining  distance  being  220 — the  greatest 
elevation  on  the  latter  section  being  14,600  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  cuts  and  "  fills  "  being  very  heavy.  An  en- 
gineer on  the  Arequipa  end  of  this  section  writes :  "  A  more 
desolate,  barren  waste  than  that  through  which  we  are  now 
locating  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  the  climate  is  the 
worst  I  have  ever  experienced.  The  nights  are  extremely 
cold  9  and  during  the  day  we  have  a  wind  that  cuts  the  skin 
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oft  your  nose,  lips  and  cheeks  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  a  keen  razor."  The  Argentine  road  was  projected 
by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Hopkins,  a  Vermonter,  long,  resident 
in  South  America,  and  is  estimated  at  285  geographical 
miles. 

Oran,  in  the  province  of  Jujuy,  on  the  Bolivian  fron- 

tier  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake lasting  nine  hours,  Oct.  22,  1871.  But  one  life  was 
lost,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  open  country.  The 
ruin  of  the  town  was  complete  in  ten  minutes,  but  no  less 
than  forty  shocks  occurred  before  the  earthquake  ceased. 

Africa. — More  Herald  dispatches  from  its  Livingstone 
expedition.  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Stanley,  according  to  advices 
from  Zanzibar,  Dec.  16,  1871,  which  reached  London  Feb. 
12,  left  Unyanyembe  on  the  30th  of  August  for  Ogara,  a 
twenty  days'  march,  and  arrived  in  good  health,  having  ac- 
complished half  the  distance  to  Ujiji.  Dec.  8,  there  was  a 
rumor  at  Zanzibar,  not  credited,  of  Mr.  Stanley's  death. 
The  London  Relief  Expedition  left  in  February  for  Zanzibar, 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  Mr.  W.  O.  Livingstone,  the  explorer's 
son,  being  of  the  party. 

Since  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  predicted,  from  geolo- 
gical analogy,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  science 
has  not  been  credited  with  any  similar  *'  practical"  achieve- 
ment. Cap.  Richard  F.  Burton,  however,  whose  long- 
delayed  work  on  Zanzibar  is  announced  below,  writes  to 
the  Athenceum  of  Jan.  20,  that  he  was  in  Brazil  in  1867,  and 
visited  the  Itacolumite  regions  of  Minas  Geraes  and  the 
Diaroantine  country  in  early  July  : 

"  Until  then/'  says  he,  "  it  had  been  the  general  belief  that  dia- 
monds were  confined  to  a  zone  bounded  by  lat.  (north  or  south) 
15^—2^,  the  sole  recognized  exceptions  being  the  equatorial  diggings 
01  Borneo  and  Malacca.  The  aspect  of  Minas  Geraes  at  once  assured 
me  that  the  precious  stone,  so  far  from  being  limited  to  that  area, 
would  be  found  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  and,  in  writ- 
ing the  •  Highlands  of  the  Brazil'  (vol.  2,  vi.,  p.  80),  I  had  hoped  to 
announce  the  theory  to  a  practical  public.  Unfortunately  my  absence 
in  Paraguay  and  other  parts  of  South  America  delayed  the  printing 
of  the  book,  and  Messrs.  Tinsley  were  unable  to  bring  it  out  before 
December  17,  1868.  Meanwhile  the  diamond  had  been  discovered  at 
some  fifteen  places  in  California,  in  Australia,  and  north  of  the  Cape, 
and  announced  by  the  Meibaurne  Argus  and  the  Cqjlesburg  Advertiser, 
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Pretending  to  little  more  of  science  than  what  is  known  to  the 
majority  ot  educated  Englishmen,  I  have  therefore,  if  the  analogy  be 
correct,  performed  a  great  feat  of  induction  without  ever  being  aware 
of  its  being  a  feat,  or  without  the  slightest  importance  being  attached 
to  it  by  myself  or  others." 

OcEANiCA. — In  December,  1871,  a  telegraph  cable  was 
laid  between  Java  and  Australia.  The  Australian  govern- 
ments proposed  to  "  charter"  a  steamer  to  convey  dispatches 
from  the  terminus,  Port  Darwin,  to  Normantown,  pending 
the  completion  of  the  overland  line. 

An  expedition  to  explore  New  Guinea  was  to  leave 

Australia  early  this  year.  This  comparatively  unknown 
island,  ^recently  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  Great  Britain,  has 
already  been  invaded. by  the  missionaries,  who  have  been 
well  received  by  the  natives.  Rev.  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Macfarlane,  the  pioneers,  were  sent  out  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.    They  report : 

"We  were  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  people  of  these, 
islands.  They  are  genuine  Papuans,  dark  colored,  their  hair  slightly 
curled,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  some  of  them  having  very  good 
features.  Many  are  as  much  as  five  feet  ten  inches  in  hight,  and  muscu- 
lar in  proportion.  They  do  not  wear  any  clothing,  and  but  few  orna- 
ments ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  use  paint,  as  do  the  natives  of  New 
Hebrides  and  other  dark  races.^' 

Asia. — Intelligence  reached  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  28,  of 
the  total  destruction  the  day  before,  by  earthquake,  of  Sha- 
maka  (whether  the.  new  or  old  town  of  that  name,  is  not 
clear),  75  miles  west  of  Bakoo,  in  Transcaucasia,  on  the  Cas- 
pian. The  shocks  were  very  protracted,  and  many  lives 
were  lost. 

Dr.  Gustav  Radde,  director  of  the  Natural  History 


Museum  at  Tiflis,  returned  in  December  from  an  interesting 
journey  of  three  months  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 
Early  in  August,  in  company  with  Dr.  Siewers,  a  young 
geologist,  he  ascended  the  Great  Ararat,  and  reached  an 
altitude  of  14,233  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Their  botanical 
collections  were  especially  rich. 

-Telegraphic  communication  between    Nagasaki  and 


Europe  through  Siberia  via  Vladivostock,  was  established 
in  November.     The  promptness  with  which  the  Japanese 
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avail  themselves  of  the  telegraph  was  shown  on  a  recent 
occasion  when  an  American  named  Rogers,  accused  of 
forging  and  uttering  Kinsats^  left  the  country  and  went  to 
Shanghai.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  they  telegraphed 
to  their  representative  in  that  city,  who  applied  to  the 
American  consulate  to  have  the  man  arrested  on  his  arrival. 
The  steamer  was  searched  in  vain,  but  Rogers  was  subse- 
quently discovered  ashore  under  an  assumed  name  and  re- 
manded. 

The  political  and  social  revolution  in  Japan  is  so  rapid 

that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Here  is  an  account, 
from  the  Japan  Herald^  of  a  class  that  will  soon  pass  out 
of  mind : 

**  Some  half  year  or  more  ago  the  Yetas^ih^  pariahs  of  Japan,  and 
the  only  caste  in  the  country — petitioned  the  government  to  have 
their  disabilities  removed,  and  to  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
common  privileges  of  the  land.  We  printed  a  translation  of  the  peti- 
tion of  these  people  at  the  time,  and  urged  its  prayer  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  government.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  a 
proclamation  just  issued  by  the  Mikado,  that  this  objectionable  and 
objectless  class  distinction  has,  after  existing  for  centuries,  been  at 
length  abolished.  According  to  the  census,  the  Yetas  numbered  in 
all  no  less  than  460,000  persons.  The  origin  of  the  distinction  that 
was  made  with  regard  to  this  section  of  the  inhabitants  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  obscurity.  Vague  tradition  asserts  that  they  have  descended 
from  captives  made  in  war,  in  the  Corea,  or  were  possibly  derived 
from  the  aboriginal  race  of  Japan.  Perhaps  Buddhism  may  have  had 
its  influence  in  isolating  those  adjudged  impure  from  their  unclean 
avocations,  such  as  tanners,  etc.,  until  finallv  they  constituted  asep- 
rate  and  separated  class,  and  were  treatecl  with  such  aversion  that 
they  were  prevented  from  engaging  in  ordinary  business ;  they  were 
deprived  of  public  rights,  and  were  compelled  to  live  in  villages  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  them,  constituting  a  despised  and  oppressed 
class.  Nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  pursuit  of  such  in- 
dustrial avocations  as  were  permitted  them,  some  became  very 
wealthy,  and  by  possessing  themselves  of  education,  which  the  domi- 
nant classes  were  powerless  to  prevent,  raised  themselves,  within 
their  own  circles,  in  the  social  scale.  In  their  personal  appearance 
there  is  nothing  physically  peculiar  to  mark  their  belonging  to  a  de- 
graded class,  and  now  their  admission  into  general  society  is  no  longer 
vetoed,  they  will  soon  become  merged  into  the  general  population  of 
these  islands." 
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sian   Explorations  in  Asia  in  1870,*'  in  the   Journal  of  the 
Berlin  Geographical  Society,  No.  35. 

Cartography. — Maps  of  Yellowstone  lake,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, and  of  the  region  set  apart  by  Congress  for  a  National 
Park.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories ;  F.  V. 
Hayden  in  charge.     Washington,  1872. 

"We  are  ^"sA  to  hear  that  Prof.  Vamb^ry  has  nearly  finished 


the  history  of  Bokhara  and  Transoxania.  founded  on  Oriental  manu- 
scripts brought  from  Central  Asia,  partly  by  the  author  himself, 
partly  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  other  recent  travelers. 
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It  begins  at  the  Ante-Islamite  period,  and  finishes  with  the  Russian 
conquest  ot  Samarkand. — Athenaum,  Dec.  23,  1871. 

-The  editorship  of  the  well-known  geographical  paper,  Audand, 


has  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Frederic  von  Hellwald.  who  bv 
various  writings  in  the  field  of  physical  and  political  geography,  such 
as  Die  Zuydersee,  Die  Russen  in  Centralasien,  and  others,  has 
deservedly  gained  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  scholar.— /J///. 

-Works  of  travel  and  geographical  research  published  in  Eng- 


land in  1 87 1,  amounted,  according  to  the  Publishers  Circular  for  Dec. 
30,  to  233.  Of  these  27  were  American  importations;  62  were  new 
editions  ;  and  144  were  wholly  new  works,  many  of  them,  however, 
translations.  The  Circular  selects  the  following  as  the  most  notable: 
Hare's  Walks  in  Rome;  Tollemache's  Spanish  Towns  and  Pictures; 
Leslie  Stephen's  Play  Ground  of  Europe;  Buchanan's  Land  of  Lome; 
Oxenden's  First  Year  in  Canada;  Kussell's  Pau  and  Pyrenees; 
Raymond's  Mines  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  Herbert  B.irry's  Russia 
in  1870;  Stanley's  New  Sea  and  Old  Land;  Elliott's  Mysore ;  Guin- 
nard's  Patagonians;  Mrs.  Harvey's  Turkish  Harems;  Macleod's  Peeps 
at  the  Far  East ;  Huyshe's  Red  River  Ex])loration  ;  Kingsley's  At  Last 
(West  Indies)  ;  Tynaall's  Hours  in  the  Alps  ;  Campbell's  How  to  Sec 
Norway;  Bowring's  Eastern  Experiences;  Harcourt's  Himmaiayan 
Districts  of  Kooloo ;  Brown's  Coalfields  of  Cape  Breton  ;  Ogier's 
The  Fortunate  Isles;  Shaw's  High  Tartary;  Murray's  Handbook 
of  Asia. 

Obituary. — October  10,  1871,  in  Nicaragua,  of  fever,  Dr.  Berthold 
Seemann,  a  most  enterprissing  traveler  and  naturalist.  Born  at  Han- 
over in  825,  Dr.  Seemann  was,  in  1S46,  appointed  naturalist  to  H.M.S. 
Herald,  in  its  survey  of  the  Pacific,  during  which  vovage  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  exploring,  more  thoroughly  than  almost  any  other 
European,  the  Pacific  countries  of  South  America  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  the  same  vessel  he  subsequently  visited  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  the  "Narrative  of  the  Voyage  01  H  Vi.^.  Herald,'^  by 
Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Seemann,  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  natural  history  of  previously  little-known  regions,  the  portion 
contributed  by  the  latter  comprising  an  account  of  the  nora  of 
Western  Eskimo-land,  north-western  Mexico,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  island  of  Hong-Kong.  In  i860  he  was  sent  by  the  English 
Government  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  then  lately  acquired,  and  on  his 
return  published  two  works,  one,  '•  Viti,"  containing  a  narrative  of 
his  mission,  the  other,  under  the  title  ot  •*  Flora  Vitiensis."  a  history 
of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  islands.  S  nee  1864,  he  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  mining  capabilities  and  other  resources  of 
the  various  states  of  Central  America,  and  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  there  in  the  interest  of  different  trading  communities,  and  in 
promoting  the  route  across  the  Isthmus.  To  this  part  of  his  experi- 
ence we  owe  his  work  called  "  Dottings  on  the  Roadside  in  Panama, 
Nicarauga,  Mosquito.''  Dr.  Seemann  is  the  author  of  several  popular 
botanical  works  in  German  and  English,  and  has  been  since  its  foun- 
dation. Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  British  and  Foreign.  His 
successor  at  that  post  is  Dr.Trimen,  of  the  British  Museum.— A^tf/ir/v, 
Dec.  21  and  28,  and  Athenceum,  Dec.  23,  1871. 

Capt.  John  Wood,  of  the  Indian  Army,  who  died  near  the  close 

of  1 87 1,  discovered  the  source  of  the  Oxus  in  1838,  tor  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
introduction  cf  just  laws  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  national  existence,  and  especi- 
ally in  New  England  and  the  States  peopled  from  that 
region,  there  was  so  strong  an  impression  among  the  com- 
mon people,  of  the  immense  importance  of  a  system  of  free 
instruction  for  all,  that  no  laws  or  regulations  were  neces- 
sary to  enforce  it.  Our  ancestors  were  only  too  eager  to 
secure  mental  training  for  themselves,  and  opportunities  of 
education  for  their  children.  The  public  property  in  lands 
was,  in  many  States,  early  set  aside  for  purposes  of  school 
and  college  education ;  and  the  poorest  farmers  and  labor- 
ing people  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  their  families 
and  descendants  the  best  intellectual  training  which  the 
country  could  then  bestow. 

But  all  this  has  greatly  changed,  in  New  England  and 
other  portions  of  the  country.  Owing  to  foreign  immigra- 
tion and  to  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  large  numbers  of 
people  have  grown  up  without  the  rudiments  even  of  com- 
mon-school education.  Thus,  according  to  the  report  of 
1871  of  the  National  Commissioners  of  Education,  there  are 
in  the  New  England  States  195,963.  persons  over  ten  3'ears 
of  age  who  cannot  write,  and,  therefore,  are  classed  as 
"  illiterates."  In  New  Vork  State  the  number  reaches  the 
astounding  height  of  241,152,  of  whom  10,639  are  of  the 
•colored  race.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  is  222,356;  in 
Ohio,  173,172,  and  throughout  the  Upion  the  population  of 
the  illiterates  sums  up  the  fearful  amount  of  5,660,074.  In 
New  York  State  the  number  of  illiterate  minors,  between 
ten  and  twenty-one  years,  amounts  to  42,405.  In  this  city 
there  are  62,238  persons  over  ten  who  cannot  write,  of 
virhom  53,791  aire  of  foreign  birth.  Of  minors  between  ten 
and  twenty-one,  there  ^re  here  8,017  illiterates. 

Now  it  must  be  manifest  to  the  dullest  mind,  that  a  Re- 
public like  ours,  resting  on  universal  suffrage,  is  in  the 
utmost  danger  fi-om  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  at  its  founda- 
tion. That  nearly  six  persons  (5.7)  in  every  one  hundred  in 
the  Northern  States  should  be  uneducated,  and  thirty  out 
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of  the  hundred  in  the  Southern,  is  certainly  an  alarming 
fact.  From  this  dense,  ignorant  multitude  of  human  beings 
proceed  most  of  the  crimes  of  the  community ;  these  are 
the  tools  of  unprincipled  politicians ;  these  form  "  the 
dangerous  classes"  of  the  city.  So  strongly  has  this  danger 
been  felt,  especially  from  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  South- 
ern States,  both  black  and  white,  that  Congress  has  organi- 
zed a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  is  taking  upon  itself,  to  a  limited  degree,  the 
care  of  education  in  the  States.  The  law  making  appropri- 
ations of  public  lands  for  purposes  of  education,  in  proper- 
tign  to  the  illiteracy  of  each  State,  will  undoubtedly  at  some 
period  be  passed,  and  then  encouragement  will  be  given  bj 
the  Federal  Government  to  universal  popular  education. 
As  long  as  five  millions  of  our  people  cannot  write,  there  is 
no  wisdom  in  arguing  against  interference  of  the  general 
Government  in  so  vital  a  matter. 

During  the  past  two  years,  all  intelligent  Americans  have 
been  struck  by  the  excellent  discipline  and  immense,  well- 
directed  energy  shown  by  the  Prussian  nation — plainly  the 
results  of  the  universal  and  enforced  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  leading  Power  of  Europe  evidently  bases  its 
strength  on  the  law  of  Compulsory  Education.  Very  earn- 
est attention  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the  subject. 
Several  States  are  approaching  the  adoption  of  such  a  law. 
California  is  reported  to  favor  it,  as  well  as  Illinois.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  have  begun  com- 
pulsory education  by  their  legislation  on  factory  children, 
compelling  parents  to  educate  their  children  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day.  Even  Great  Britain  is  drawing  near 
it  by  her  late  school  acts,  and  must  eventually  pass  such 
laws.  In  our  own  State,  where,  of  all  the  free  States,  the 
greatest  illiteracy  exists,  there  has  been  much  backward- 
ness in  this  matter.  But  under  the  new  movement  for 
reform,  our  citizens  must  see  where  the  root  of  all  their 
troubles  lies.  The  Tweeds  and  Halls  and  Sweenys  of  this 
city  would  never  have  won  their  amazing  power  but  for 
those  sixty  thousand  persons  in  this  city  who  never  read  or 
write.  It  is  this  class  and  their  associates  who  made  these 
politicians  what  they  were. 
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We  need,  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  of  liberty,  of 
property,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  safety  and  the  endurance 
of  free  institutions  here,  a  strict  and  careful  law  which  shall 
compel  every  minor  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  under  severe 
penalties,  in  case  of  disobedience.  With  such  a  law  should 
be  passed  an  act  requiring  school-masters  and  Boards  of 
Education  to  open  half-time  schools,  for  those  children  who 
are  compelled  to  be  engaged  in  manual  labor  a  portion  of 
the  day. — New  York  Times. 


•  ♦ 
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A     GOOD    LETTER    ON   HEALTH. 

MR.  EDITOR, — I  was  talking  with  my  friend.  Prof.  C, 
not  long  ago,  when  he  said  to  me  with  some  em- 
phasis : 

Health  is  the  grand  requisite  in  a  teacher." 
You  consider  it  the  first  thing,  the  second  thing,  the 
third  thing  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Most  of  our  teachers  are  diseased.  Female 
teachers  especially.     Tkey  are  all  so,"  said  he  warmly. 

I  began  to  think  of  my  own  experience  hygienically,  and 
whether  I  really  ought  not  to  write  it  out  and  print  it  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  the  fraternity. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  went  to  L to  take  charge  of  a 

little  school.  I  had  been  suffering  with  chills  and  fever 
until  I  was  almost  weary  of  life.  It  was  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary when  I  began  my  labors,  and  the  winter  was  one  of  un- 
common severity.  I  was  seized  with  a  cold  and  a  cough 
and  a  spitting  of  blood.  Oh,  what  a  dismal  epoch  in  my 
life !  IIow  I  sighed  for  the  sunny  south  with  its  orange 
groves — 

"  The  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle." 

It  has  since  amused  me  to  learn  what  an  impression  I  made 
upon  strangers.  A  gentleman,  whom  I  afterwards  knew 
well,  has  often  said  laughingly  that  he  wondered  what  sour 
looking  man  that  was  who  passed  his  house  every  day,  and 
several  ladies  cried  out  again3t  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  his 
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wife  for  taking  in  tbat  "  solemn"  man  as  a  boarder.  I  sub- 
mit that  chills,  colds,  coughs,  blood-spitting  and  poverty,  in 
addition  to  the  apparent  blighting  of  all  one's  hopes  in  life, 
authorize  a  man  to  be  somewhat  grim-visaged — ^if  anything 
does. 

Meanwhile  I  had  procured  quite  a  private  apothecary's 
shop  of  bottles,  among  which  somebody's  sarsaparilla  was 
conspicuous.  My  uncle,  calling  to  see  me  one  day,  got  a 
glimpse  of  these  treasures,  as  I  chanced  to  open  a  ward- 
robe door. 

"  Why,  what  is  all  that  ?"   said  he. 

"  My  medicines,"  I  answered,  with  a  smile.  He  suggest- 
ed that  1  should  throw  them  all  away,  and  I  did  so  grad- 
ually, or  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  been  here  to-day 
to  tell  that  or  any  other  tale. 

'•  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs," 

is  a  pretty  good  rule,  though  it  has  its  exceptions.  I  have, 
a  few  times  in  my  life,  been  greatly  benefitted  by  a  little 
judicious  medication  at  the  hands  of  skillful  physicians. 

As  warm  weather  came  on,  I  grew  better,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer vacation  had  another  terrible  attack  of  chills  at  a  water- 
ing place  to  which  I  had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health  ! 

It  was  with  considerable   difficulty  that  I  got  back  to 

L ,  a  month  after  the  time  for  the  autumnal  session. 

Reaching  my  boarding-house  about  noon,  I  sank  down  ex- 
hausted upon  a  sofa  in  the  parlor,  and  a  commiserating 
female  friend  told  my  landlady  that  I  was  in  a  decline. 

Rallying  from  this  by  the  aid  of  a  physician,  I  got  along 
pretty  well  until  winter  came  on.  Then  a  pain  in  my  side, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  preceding  winter,  caused  me  to 
do  as  N.  P.  Willis  says  he  did  ;  I  put  on  my  cap  for  a  brown 
study.  I  thought  particularly  of  one  day  of  my  boyhood  in 
which  I  was  trudging  along  merrily  through  the  snow  to- 
ward the  grammar  school,  my  bosom  open  absolutely  to  the 
skin.  A  gentleman  said  to  me,  "  You  will  take  your  death 
of  cold."  "  Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  as  warm  as  I  can  be." 
But  now  I  was  shuddering  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

The  result  of  the  brown  study  was  that  I  must  take  my 
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chance  of  two  things  :  I  must  be  a  decorous,  staid,  but  sickly 
man,  or  a  healthful  boy. 

My  pupils  were  getting  their  skates  in  order.  Said  I, 
"  Boys,  if  I  had  a  pair  of  skates,  I  believe  I  would  go  out 
with  you  on  the  pond."  '*  O  do  !  Yes  !  We'll  get  you  a 
pair  of  skates.     We'll  all  throw  in  and  buy  you  a  pair." 

I  allowed  them  to  do  so,  mentally  reserving  the  right  to 
repay  them  at  some  other  time. 

So,  out  we  went.  I  had  grown  rusty  in  the  art,  my  skates 
were  not  put  on  tight  enough — in  a  word,  some  one  gave 
me  a  chase,  and  slip  !  down  on  the  ice  !  roll  over  and  over  ! 
Very  undignified.  But  up  and  oflF  again  with  more  care, 
and  that  pain  left  my  side  not  to  return.  I  could  take  a  full 
breath  without  a  pang. 

Then  came  snow-balling,  and  foot-balling,  town-ball  and 
"  cat."  Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  balls.  Then  in- 
cessant walking.  My  wife  would  say,  "  Oh,  please,  do  not 
go  out  to-day,  the  weather  is  so  bad ;"  but  I  had  taken  the 
bit  in  my  teeth,  and  accordingly  signified  that  death  out  of 
doors  was  as  good  as  death  in  doors,  and  out  I  would  sally. 
About  three  times  in  365,  I  went  out  when  I  should  have 
stayed  in.  The  other  362  times  it  was  best  to  brave  the 
weather. 

A  word  about  diet.  An  old  school  physician,  with  no 
vegetarian  tendencies,  forbade  my  eating  meat  for  a  while, 
but  allowed  me  eggs,  milk,  bread,  butter  and  vegetables. 
Next  he  augmented  the  larder  by  the  addition  of  mutton 
and  poultry.  Afterwards  I  added  beef,  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  ham,  and  now  can  manage  anything  edible  except 
boiled  and  fried  cabbage,  molasses  and  sweet  milk.  Sweet 
milk  may  be  nature's  own  food,  but  it  disagrees  with  many 
persons.  My  eyes  very  slowly  opened  to  the  conviction 
that  it  did  not  agree  with  me,  whether  it  ought  to  or  not. 
I  mention  this  in  order  to  exhort  all  my  readers  to  eat  only 
what  agrees  with  them  individually,  in  spite  of  every  rule 
or  regulation,  scientific  or  vulgar.  Indeed,  sensible  physi- 
cians now  give  this  advice.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
digestive  idiosyncrasies. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  ?    Last  year  I  had  a 
school  catalogue  of  more  than  two  hundred  pupils.     With- 
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out  physical  health  I  could  have  done  nothing.  As  it  was  I 
taught  several  branches  myself;  did  the  duties  of  financial 
agent,  and  in  a  large  measure  those  of  steward  also ;  read, 
traveled,  preached  occasionally,  attended  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  institution,  superintended  repairs,  heard  reports 
from  classes,  and  did  whatever  else  was  needful  to  be  done. 
I  have  not  gone  into  a  decline ;  have  not  abandoned  my  calling 
to  turn  farmer,  merchant,  or  mechanic  ;  am  not  pale  or  dys- 
peptic ;  have  not  grown  nervous  and  delicate  ;  have  sup- 
ported my  family  comfortably ;  and  hope  to  serve  my  gene- 
ration for  a  good  while  to  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  our  teachers  will  not  overwork 
themselves,  will  not  keep  private  apothecary  shops  on  man- 
telpieces and  in  wardrobes,  will  take  but  little  medicine  and 
then  on  the  advice  of  the  most  sensible  and  judicious  physi- 
cians, will  exercise  suitably  in  the  open  air,  will  eat  such 
food  as  agrees  with  them,  and  not  mope  and  brood, — they 
can  regain  lost  health,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age  in  the 
profession. 

Take  courage,  then,  brethren  of  the  craft.    Learn  the  laws 

of  hygeia  and  obey  them,  and  it  will  be  well  with  you.    But, 

as  Dr.  Franklin  pithily  says,  "  If  you  disobey  Nature,  she 

will  rap  your  knuckles." 

A  Principal. 


»  ■  ♦  ■  » 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Evening  Post  cuts  up  the 
lexicograpliers  in  the  following  happy  style : 
**  I  see  by  the  daily  journals  that  a  respectable  Hebrew 
has  taken  exception  to  Webster  and  Worcester's  use  of  the 
word  *  Jew*  as  a  verb,  meaning  '  to  cheat*  or  *  to  cheapen,* 
with  such  eflfect  that  the  publishers  of  the  dictionaries  pro- 
pose to  modify  the  objectionable  definition,  or  to  omit  it 
altogether.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
Hebrew,  an  '  American  Catholic*  demands  that  the  pub- 
lishers shall  omit  the  word  *  Jesuitical,*  or  change  the  defi- 
nitions *  crafty,  artful,  deceitful,'  etc.,  which  are  asserted  to 
be  as  insulting  to  the  Catholics  as  the  Jew  definitions  are  to 
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the  Hebrews.  Very  well ;  hut  while  these  revisions  are  in 
order,  they  may  as  well  be  thorough  ;  and  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  family  which  is  fully  as  large  as  Abraham's,  at 
least  before  the  promise  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  sand 
on  the  sea  shore  (and  a  comparative  census  is  even  now 
challenged),  I  call  the  attention  of  the  publishers  of  both 
Worcester  and  Webster  to  their  definitive  remarks  upon 
Smith.  A  Smith,  they  say,  is  *  one  who  forges* — I  think 
this  is  actionable — and  they  further  define  a  Smith  to  be  *  a 
worker  in  metals,*  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  counterfeit  coin.  If  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Catholics  are  to  be  considered,  surely  the 
claims  of  the  numerous  and  rapidly  spreading  sect  of  Smiths 
are  not  to  be  ignored ;  and  I  hereby  call  upon  the  publish- 
ers of  the  two  dictionaries  to  modify  or  omit  their  insulting 
remarks  about  the  Smiths.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  these 
dictionaries,  recklessly  regardless  of  recent  legislation  in 
Congress,  make  invidious  distinctions  between  black  Smiths 
and  white  Smiths,  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vanced spirit  of  the  times. 
"  216  Baxter  street  (rear).  J.  Smith." 

"  Mr.  Smith"  might  have  made  appropriate  mention  of  a 
certain  enterprising  school-book  publisher  of  this  city.  Not 
many  years  sigo  he  erased,  from  his  popular  spelling  book, 
certain  words,  to  please,  as  he  hoped,  the  people  of  a  section 
of  our  country. 

Of  course,  if  the  ignorant  and  biased  are  permitted  to 
meddle  with  our  Dictionaries,  their  work  will  require  fre- 
quent revisions.  And  at  best  such  work  will  enjoy  short 
life,  and  partisan  glory. 

The  enlightened  and  conscientious  lexicographer  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  passions  of  the  hour,  nor  with  the 
prejudices  of  a  class,  however  large  or  influential. 


•  ■  ♦  •  » 


A  SINGLE  sheet  of  paper  was  recently  made  at  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  forty-four  inches  wide  and  a  fraction  over  twenty-five 
miles  long,  and  the  weight  was  10,050  pounds. 
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WHEELING,  W.  V A.— Little  more  than  twenty-three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  establishment  of  public 
schools  in  the  city  of  Wheeling.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  reports  now  as  follows :  Assessed  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  city,  $13,025,298.06; 
estimated  true  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
city,  $30,000,000 ;  estimated  true  value  of  all  school  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  $151,500;  total  enrollment  in  the 
schools  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  3,450;  ave- 
rage monthly  enrollment  in  the  schools  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1 87 1,  2,333  J  number  of  teachers  employed 
(including  seven  special  of  German),  65  ;  amount  paid  for 
teachers*  salaries,  $29,562.50;  amount  paid  for  all  other 
school  purposes,  except  permanent  improvements,  $8,426.93 ; 
total  cost  of  operating  the  schools  for  the  year,  $37,989.43  ; 
cost,  per  pupil,  for  tuition  (teachers'  salaries,)  based  on  ave- 
rage monthly  enrollment,  $12.67;  cost,  per  pupil,  for  all 
other  objects,  except  permanent  improvements,  $3.61  ;  total 
cost,  per  pupil,  $16.28. 

SCOTLAND. — Efforts  are  being  made  for  the  promotion 
of  science  and  art  instruction  in  Scotland.    The  local  papers 

report  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  large  towns,  which  appear 
to  have  been  fairly  successful.  Mr.  Buckmaster  has  forcibly 
pointed  out  what  is  required  in  the  education  of  working 
men,  and'their  employers  ;  instead  of  teaching  boys  abstrac- 
tions and  metaphysical  ideas,  as  if  they  were  all  to  be  parish 
ministers,  they  must  be  taught  things.  A  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  properties  of  matter,  by  which  the  earth  is  subju- 
gated to  our  use,  is  the  proper  education  of  men  who  have 
to  work  on  matter.  Several  local  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  promoting  scientific  instruction  in  Scotland. 

TURKEY.  —  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  was 
founded  in  i860,  and  opened  in  1863.  It  has  now  become 
self-sustaining.  Its  students,  now  numbering  250,  represent 
nearly  all  nationalities,  but  the  majority  are  of  Armenian, 
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Greek  and  Sclavonic  races.  Girls  and  women  have  applied 
for  admission,  and  the  project  of  admitting  them  is  being 
agitated.  Its  President,  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  is  now 
in  this  country,  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  new 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  250  more 
students,  houses  for  professors,  and  to  procure  an  oriental 
library.     He  wants  in  all  $300,000. 

JAPAN. — Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  has  been  invited 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  go, 
at  an  early  day,  to  Japan,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  popular  instruction  adapted  to  that  empire.  The 
work  will  probably  occupy  him,  if  he  accepts,  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  will,  as  we  understand  it,  include  such  duties 
as  in  many  governments  devolve  upon  a  Minister  of  Public 
Education. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  this  country  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Northrop  to  undertake  the  task.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  an  official 
guardian  and  promoter  of  popular  education.  Intelligent, 
wise,  indefatigable,  self-forgetful,  prompt,  he  has  shown  him- 
self an  excellent  administrator  of  business.  Enthusiastic, 
capable  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  all  sorts  of  colleagues,  ready 
in  expedients,  and  of  vigorous  constitution,  he  is  well  fitted 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  post,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  all  sorts  of  men.  He  has  just  come  home 
from  a  tour  of  educational  inquiry  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  which  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  duties 
to  which  he  is  now  called.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
will  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  Japan, 
and  for  the  sake  of  universal  education,  that  he  will  not  de- 
cline it,  except  for  the  most  imperative  considerations. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  Japan  in 
its  study  of  and  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  West. 
The  minister  of  that  country,  now  resident  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Mori,  is  a  man  of  English  education,  greatly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  earnest,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  his  country  in  all  good  things. 
By  his  intercourse  with  our  official  representatives,  and  by 
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his  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  many  Americans.  .  The  young 
Japanese  who  are  studying  in  Brooklyn,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Haven,  Monson,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  have  acfquit- 
ted  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  exemplary  diligence 
and  success.  One  enthusiastic  teacher  writes  us  that  if  all 
the  Japanese  are  like  his  scholars,  he  should  like  to  move 
his  school  to  Japan.  The  embassy  now  on  its  way,  outrank- 
ing the  resident  representative,  is  a  special  mark  of  progress 
and  inquiry.  The  head  of  it,  as  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  government, — being  one  of  two  men 
who  share  the  honors  which  among  western  nations  pertain 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  Four  officers  of  lower  rank,  and  a 
considerable  retinue,  attend  him.  The  object  of  the  embas- 
sy, it  is  supposed,  is  to  bring  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
prolonged  experience,  directly  into  contact  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Christian  nations.  An  adopted  brother  of  the 
Mikado  is  now  receiving  instruction  in  an  American  school. 
Already  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  Washington, 
Gen.  Capron,  recently  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  called  to  Japan  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
material  resources.  Now  latest,  but  we  presume  not  last, 
of  these  indications  of  progress,  comes  this  important  sum- 
mons to  Secretary  Northrop. — Christian  Union. 
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IF  we  failed  to  notice  Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker^  in 
our  last  issue,  we  have, now  the  opportunity  of  saluting 
it  as  an  assured  success,  rather  than  as  a  candidate  for  popu- 
lar favor. 

This  appreciation  is  well  merited,  for  it  seems  as  though 
both  publishers  and  author  had  conspired  to  make  a  gem  of 
a  book.  In  mechanical  execution — in  the  details  of  paper 
and  print  and  binding — the  Speaker  realizes  all  that  is  con- 


I  Selections  in  Prose,  Poetry  and  Dialngties,  for  Dec'amation  and  Recitation.    By  0.  R.  Cath- 
CART.    New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman  Su  Co. 
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veyed  by  the  word  daintiness, — and  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  other  word  which  just  conveys  the  impression 
produced  by  this  charming  compilation. 

And,  as  to  the  work  of  redaction  itself,  though  it  may 
seem  a  slight  matter  to  put  together  a  selection  of  j5ieces  for 
exhibition-day,  it  is  in  fact  no  easy  task,  as  they  best  know 
who  have  endeavored  painfully  to  winnow  from  out  the  chaflF 
of  our  ordinary  speakers  material  just  suited  to  the  declama- 
tory capacity  of  the  younger  class  of  scholars.  Mr.  Cath- 
cart  manifestly  possesses  that  rarest  gift,  a  seeing  eye,  and 
has  been  able — we  know  not  whether  by  experience  or  by 
divinition — to  discern  just  the  style  of  piece  which  a  young- 
ster can  utter  with  naturalness  and  spirit,  and  this  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  the  pieces  are  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  come  into  rappo7t  with  the  youthful  intellect  and 
imagination. 

In  his  modest  preface  the  author  states  that  **  a  boy  will 
memorize  more  easiJy,  and  speak  more  naturally  and  for- 
cibly a  richly  colored  descriptive  or  didactic  passage  than 
an  exercise  of  simple  puerile  construction."  Nothing  could 
be  more  just  than  this  observation.  Our  Readers  are  en- 
tirely too  much  on  the  dead  pro^ic  level.  That  which  the 
young  appreciate  most  vividly  and  intensely  is  eloquence, — 
and  that  which  they  love  most  they  certainly  will  repeat 
best. 

We  deem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cathcart  has  shown  not 
only  nice  tact  and  taste  in  his  selection,  but  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  (that  is  youthful  human  nature)  rare  in  book- 
compilers.  And  hence  we  predict  for  the  Speaker  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  deserved  success  in  even  more  abundant 
measure.  / 

Mr.  J.  H.  Zelie,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kingston,  N. 
Y-,  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  preparing  "  The 
Critical  Speller."  It  is  a  collection  of  useful  words  which 
are  most  frequently  misspelled.  Words  which  the  pupil  will 
never  be  likely  to  have  occasion  to  use,  and  all  words  so 
simple  that  he  can  scarcely  misspell  them  if  he  tries,  are 
omitted.  This  little  book  will  tend  to  save  valuable  time 
for  pupils,  and  hence  its  proper  use  should  be  encouraged. 
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We  understand  that  Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal  of 
the  New  Haven  High  School,  has  prepared  a  similar  work, 
though  more  extended.  New  departures  of  this  sort,  to 
shorten  the  course  of  the  student,  by  opening  "  short-cut 
roads"  up  the  hill,  will  be  approved  by  all  concerned: 

Hagar's  Mathematical  Series*  sets  out  with,  I  "  Pri- 
mary Lessons  in  Numbers  ;"  II  **  Elementary  Arithmetic;" 
III  "  Common  School  Arithmetic."  They  are  very  taste- 
fully illustrated,  and  introduce  the  object  teaching  method  in 
a  sensible  and  natural  manner.  Both  authors*  and  Publish- 
ers' part  disclose  the  work  of  master  hands.  In  fact,  they 
arc  the  best  looking  arithmetics  that  we  have  seen. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hart's  "  Manual  of  English  Literature"  is 
just  published,  in  the  usual  good  style  of  Messrs.  Eldredge 
&  Brother. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sypher  has  prepared  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Art 
of  Teaching  School."  Its  secondary  objects  are  pretty  fully 
set  forth  in  its  title  page  :  **  A  manual  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  school  authorities,  superintendents,  con- 
trollers, directors,  trustee^  and  patrons  of  public  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  How  to  establish,  orga- 
nize, govern  and  teach  schools  of  all  grades,  and  what  to 
teach."  Why  he  fails  to  mention  in  this  list,  "school  visitors 
and  school  commissioners,"  we  do  not  know.  If  it  is  adapted 
to  those  enumerated,  it  must  be  good  for  them  too.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co. 

Messrs.  G.  T.  Putnam  &  Sons  have  published  a  little 
volume  in  paper  binding,  called  "  The  Best  Reading."  It 
gives  hints  on  the  selection  of  books,  on  the  formation  of 
libraries,  on  courses  of  reading,  etc.  It  contains  a  classi- 
fied bibliography  for  easy  reference. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  have  just  issued  "  Logi- 
cal Praxis,"  comprising  a  summary  of  the  principles  of  logi- 
cal science  and  copious  exercises  for  practical  appHcation, 
by  Henry  N.  Day. 

Also,  "  Holy  Land,"  with  Glimpses  of  Europe  and  Egypt, 
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a  year's  tour,  by  S.  D.  Phelps,  author  of  "  Poems  for  the 
Heart  and  Home." 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  "  Notes  on 
the  Corinthians,  by  Albert  Barnes  ;"  "  Around  tlie  World," 
being  sketches  of  travel  through  many  lands  and  over  many 
seas,  by  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  with  illustrations  ;  "  Twenty  Years 
Ago,  a  book  for  girls,"  by  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman ;"  "  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  a  novel  by  Wilkje  Col- 
lins ;  and  "  Oliver  Twist,"  of  the  Household  Edition  of  the 
works  of  Charles  Dickens — illustrated  in  their  excellent 
style. 

"  The  Journal  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  for  the  month  of  February,  is  very  good.  It  is 
made  up  from  the  columns  of  the  American  Educational 
Monthly,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  "credit"  is  neglected. 
To  say  the  least,  that  seems  pretty  "  cool,"  even  for  that 
latitude. 


•  ♦  • 
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JOHN  S.  HART,  LL.D.,  author  of  several  popular 
School*  Books,  and  late  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  Schbol,  has  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Prof.  George  F.  Comfort,  author  of  a  popular  German 
Series,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  -Esthetics  in  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Lee  died  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  in 
February,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Mr.  E.  Armitage,  a  distinguished  English  artist,  is  at 
work  upon  an  allegorical  painting,  exemplifying  the  burn- 
ing of  Ciiicago,  and  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  Eng- 
land,  which  was  called  forth  by  the  calamity.  The  painting 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  city  of  Chicago  by  English  artists. 
Its  size  is  to  be,  without  frame,  12  feet  long  by  9  feet  high. 
It  is  to  be  finished  by  August  or  September  next. 
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When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  passed  Godfrey,  111.,  the 
young  ladies  of  Monticello  Seminary  assembled  at  the 
station,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  welcome,  and  sang  in 
full  chorus  **  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Lib- 
erty." Tiie  Duke  gracefully  bow.ed  his  appreciation,  and 
smiled  his  thanks  and  adieux. 

The  nsxt  Morning  Miss  Haskell,  the  Principal,  received 
the  following  note  :  "  Touched  by  the  attention  and  delight- 
ed with  the  beautiful  singing  of  the  young  ladies  of  your 
establishment,  I  beg  to  express  my  hearty  thanks. 

"  Alexis." 

This  note,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Duke,  will  be  fondly 
preserved  in  the  Seminary  cabinet. 

Hospital  for  Fools. — Some  one  writes  that  in  Amster- 
dam there  used  to  be  a  hospital  for  fools  ;  but  there  was  so 
much  contention  as  to  who  should  occupy  it — so  many 
ought  to,  and  so  few  were  willing  to  go  there, — that  the 
charitable  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned. 


♦  • 
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90me    very    important    text-books. 
First,  several  of  the  higher  books  of  ihe  "  Stod- 
dard  Matheinat'cil    Series."      Thi^    important 
series  is  beinK  completed  by  Prof.  OIney,  of  Mi- 
chigan University:  the  "  Complete  School  A'ge- 
bra,"  the  '*  Kiementary  Geometry  and  Triponom- 
etry"  and  the  "  General  Geometry  and  Calculus" 
hiive  been  pub'ished,  and  have  already  been  very 
successful.      Althouxh   prepared  by  a   Western 
Author,  the  "  Caicnlus*'  wa^  at  once  adopted  in 
Harvard  College,  Yale  and  Brown  University  and 
many  other  of  uur  be-<t  institutions.     Prof.  Olney 
his  been  very  successful  in  m«king  the  most  d.ffi- 
cult  part  of  mathematics  clear  to  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  students.     S.  &  Co.  have 
alio  issued  "  Cotton's   New  Series  of  Geogra- 
piiies."     The  distinguishing   features   of  these 
Dooks  are :     isL    They  contain    all  which  the 
scholar  should  be  required  to  learn,  and  nothing 
more.     The  too  common  practice  of  crowding 
School  Geographies  with  all  sorts  of  ail  lateral 
matter,  suited  only  for  books  of  reference,  has 
been  carefully  avoided,     ad.  Hie  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  maps.    The  Capitals  are  all  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  style  of  type,  as  are  the 
p-aces  next  in  importance  by  another  special  style 
of  type.     The   Maps  contain  only  the   places 
which  are  questioned  upon  in  the  text,  and  they 
are  so  clearly  represented  that  thev  can  be  found 
at  a  glance.      3fi.    Tlie   whole   subject  of  Geo- 
rnphy,  as  taught  in  coiumou  schools,  is  em- 
braced in  two  books. 


A.111  torn, t ion.— Tlie  New  Haven 

Daily  AVrvx,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Yak 
Naught-ical  Almanac  thu<  alliterates : 

**Thk  Yalb  Naught-ical  Almanac  fok 
i«7a  :  C.  C  Chaifiild  »"t  Co..  New  Haven.  As 
Candid  Critics  we  Cannot  Conceal  our  Compli- 
ments and  Congratulations  to  C  C  C  &  Co .  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Com- 
pletion of  this  Commend  ible  Contribution  to  the 
Cata'o^ue  of  Contemporaneous  CumicaUties. 
The  Contents  Consi.<st  of  Cuts,  Crack  brained 
and  Captivating  Corruscatinns  of  Comical  Con- 
ceits ;  a  Calendar  with  Concise,  Correct,  Com- 
plete and  Careful  Calculations  by  Competent 
Collegians,  a  Conglomerated  Collection  of  Curi- 
ous Circumstances,  Con««quences  and  Contin- 
gencies: Collectively  made  Come'ywuh  Capti- 
vating Cuts  of  Cunning  Conception,  Comprising 
Cauterizing  Caricatures  on  College  Celebrities, 
that  Carry  Convulsing  Conviction  ofCoospicuoos 
Correctness.     Cheap  for  35  Cenu." 


nroaoKers  dei^lrinff  noopy 

of"  Tllo   ;N"ntlon  (shortly  to  be  pab- ' 
li^hed)  containing  reviews  of  late  School  Books, 
will  please  send  their  names  to  the  Publi>h^ 
No.  5   Beekman   St.     Inclose   10  cents.    Ttifi 
NATION,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

^  Thr  NATIn^f  ii  one  of  the  ablest  jonmaTs  pulh 
lished  in  the  £nir'ish  langmge.— Z'tf//^«  Sntwr' 
day  Hevt'ew,  of  Dec.  »o,  1871. 

T  ri  b:  N  ATI  O  M— A  Weekly  Journal  of  Liter- 
ature, Science  and  Art.    $s  per  an. 
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The  note  and  letter  papers  are  in  quarter-ream  packages,  and  the  cap  papers  in  half-ream 
packages. 
Octavo  Note— SVi  pounds  to  the  ream price  per  ream,    $l»!t5 

»•  A  t.  «4  ti 

a  r  14  ti  i( 

Note — t  poands  to  the  ream " 

ti  19  »i  t4  l» 

r—  8  pounds  to  the  ream " 

t»  A  «(  14  44 

4«  4A  44  44  44 

K  ia  44  44  44 

FooIaci^^lO  pounds  to  the  ream 

»•  ^A  «4  4.  •• 

44  -tA  (4  44  44  • 

Broad  Bill  Ota|»— 10  pounds  to  the  ream 

..  .»  lO  ''*  *•  *' 

It  44  -tt  44  44  44 

Lafal  Oap^lO  pounds  to  the  ream 

.4  -ia  44  44  44 

44  ^A  41  44  tl 


44 

44 

1.40 

44 

44 

1.75 

44 

44 

1.40 

44 

44 

1.76 

44 

44 

!».10 

44 

4t 

» 

S.45 

44 

44 

S.80 

4t 

41 

8.16 

41 

44 

8.50 

44 

»t 

4.20 

44 

41 

8.60 

44 

44 

4.30 

44 

4k 

4.90 

44 

44 

4.00 

44 

44 

4.80 

44 

41 

6.60 

44 

M 

4«00 

44 

4t 

4.80 

4« 

41 

6.60 

Majiiiscript  Papers. 


A  carefhlly  prepared  set  of  rules  for  properly  preparing  manuscript  for  the  press  accompanies 

Kos.  2anda. 

Vo.  L— Stodants'  Mazmacrip^  size  d'/i  ^  8  inches,  flat  sheets  for  pencil,  with  three  perfora- 
tions at  top  for  afOxlng  to  the  eyeletted  case— ruled  on  one  side per  ream  $1.00 

Na  2.— Editors'  Mamucript,  size  5  x  10  Inches,  flat  sheet,  with  three  perforations  at  top  of 

sheet  for  tying  them  together  in  parts  or  chapters per  ream     1 .20 

]fa  a— Ctootribalora'  Mannaor^  like  No.  3,  somewhat  thicker ''  1.80 

Va  ^— vAnthora'  Mannacript,  size  6  x  10  inches,  flat  sheet,  otherwise  like  No.  3.. .        "  2*26 


Initial  Stationery. 


This  is  TCTj  handsomely  put  up  in  paper  boxes,  containing  one  quire  ladies'  note,  with  envelopes 
to  match. 

Vd  1.— Braret^  white  wove per  box,  .25 

Ifa  2i—Siddonai  rose  tint,  ornamented  box,  perfhmed "  ^SO 

Na  3l— Oriental,  auburn  tint,  hinged  neck  box,  ornamented  with  colored  plates. . .       "  .60 

Va  4— QBbrad  and  Aooepted,  lavender  tint,  ornamented  with  large  colored  plates,       "  .45 

Va  S.—aa]axy,  white  wove,  ornamented  box "  •SO 

This  initial  stationery  wiU  be  mailed  tot  10  cents  extra  for  postage. 


Stationery  Gases. 


Vo.  1 — With  three  apartments ;  for  letter  paper,  note  paper,  and  envelopes each,  1 .56 

Vo.  2.— With  four  apartments,  and  drawer  for  containing  stamps,  etc **  2. 50 

Sa  3.~-With  three  apartments,  and  small  trays  for  holding  pins,  stamps,  wafers,  pen-  • 

cU»,0tc "  2.70 


SCHOOL  6TATI0NERT. 

Our  School  Rulers. 

niMiB  Rolen  are  made  Bpeciallj'  for  Echool  parposes.  Thej  are  well  made 
of  good,  hard  wood,  polished.  The?  are  accuratelj  marked  ia  inches,  half- 
inchee,  qnaner-iDches,  and  eighth-inchea,  stamped  in  blsck.  Oue  edge  is 
properly  bevelled.  There  are  Iwo  aizes— one  twelre  incbea  long,  and  the  other 
Afteeti  iochev    The  latter  is  recommended  as  most  ukAiL 

Price,  each 

{Specimen  mailed,  letter  postage,  ao  cents.) 

Liberal  discount ' 


Moore's  .Ooshioned  Blotters. 

Walnut,  tmaU,  plain each,  90,00 

Cedar,        "        "    "  .00 

Roiewood,  polished "  .9* 

P»p«r,  small,  for  each  of  above per  packet,  .lO 

Walnut,  Ibt^,  plain each,  ,TS 

Boaavood,  large,  polished "  1.26 

Paper,  Urge perpacket,  .lO 


Blotting  Paper. 

P»k«r>i  Treaiory,  80,  100,  120  pounds  to  ream,  while  or 

colored per  qnire.  I.30  to  ^SJIS 

Blottli^  Pad*  (12  pieces  in  packet) perpacket,       .lO 


Erasem 

Otmu'i  Patmit  Ink  Braaera price  per  100  pieces,  0S,OO 

Braiing  Knlvei. — Joseph  Bodgers  &  Sons'  wood  handle, 

bone   handle,  iyory  handle,  imported.    Price  yuriahla 

with  gold. 

Fenholden. 

looommodaUoB,  steel  lipe per  gTO*s>  90.0O 

Doulila  Oonlc,  Cedar,  small,  steel  tips "  3.iM 

"  "  "      medinm,  steel  tips "  9.0T 

"      large,         "      " "  ».00 


Pea  EUcki  of  varied  (tylM,  piicea  each,  JW  Ui  OO  centa. 

J.  .W.  Schermerhorn   &   Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 


14  Bond    St.    TJffnT-  "Vnrt. 


SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

Lead  Pencils,  Peocil  Piles,  Holders,  etc 


1 


LEAL  FENOILS,  FAKEB'a-All  QiadM. 

Imported — prices  Tuiablc  with  gold. 
1  GTBda. — No*.  I,  3, 3,  and  4,  iu  paper  box. 
5  Grades. — Nos.  I,  3,  3, 1,  and  S,  in  voodcn  box. 
5  Grades — Nos.  I,  2,  3, 4,  and  9,  with  knilb  and  robber, 

in  woodon  box. 
7  Grades. — Nos.  1,  !,  3,  4,  S,  6,  and  7,  in  wooden  box. 
10  Grades. — Veiy  find/  gnulcd,  in  wooden  box. 

Any  grada  in  dozcD  or  gross  packages. 
Sagl*  Pamoila. — Nm.  I,  %  3,  and  4,  and  varied  stales, 
in  boxes. 

Ffflicil  FilOt  with  Dost  BOZ.— squires'  Pateat,  for  Lead  and 
Slate  Pencils.    Price,  3ft  cents. 

The  New  Slate  Pencil  and  Pen-Holder 

Is  a  ij«w  devlo*,  large  enough  to  rtcclTe  tho  regular  slate  pencils  iibich  ore 
■old  eierprhere.  It  is  long  enongli  for  a  regular  four  inch  slate  pencil — the 
six  indi  nuj  be  broken  in  two.  Everj  teacher  knoiva  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  have  the  children  nse  a  Tegnlar  handle  or  holder  when 
they  write  with  slate  pencil  or  pen.  The  irregular  Uu  of  slate  pen- 
dla  eratnp  the  fingers,  and  it^aie  tbcm  for  writing. 

The  CQt  Ulnstraies  it  somewhat  laiger  thou  regniar  siie. 

They  are  put  np  in  paper  boxes,  100  in  each  box.    'Price,      S.09 

Specimen  seat  bj  mail  for  10  cents. 

Propelling  Pencils. 

Bad  Wood,  wiA  Gennan  silTer  slide,     •        -  perdoien,  I.TS 

BUok  Wood^                  ....  I_yj 

R«d  Wood,  irorj  tipe,  German  silTcr  slide,    -            "  9.95 

BlBokWood,      «            ■■                                     "  3.9S 

Stationers'  Qmn. 

Wbtta  RnMar.— 4,  B,  la,  16,  so,  24, 30,  40,  60,  HO,  to  the  pound, 
r.— 8, 13, 16,  30,  34,  30,  40,  60,  SO,  to  the  pound. 


ArtbW  Hitwl«la  of  aU  Unda,  ct  brnt  ntM. 


SCHOOL    STATIOXERT. 

Writing,  Exercise,  -and  Opposition  Boob, 

AND    COMPOSITION   PAPER. 

Blaidt  Writing  Books. — Superfine  white  paper,  fancy  paper  covers^  assorted  colon. 

^o.  1  — Ameripan  School,  12  leaves per  dozen,  ^.7$ 

No.  2.— High  School,  U  leaves •  0,9$ 

B  zeroise  Books. — Superfine  white  paper,  phiinly  ruled. 

No  1. — Cap  quarto,  flexible  coven*,  16  leaves "  U9 

No.  2.—  '*  "  24  leaves "  33S 

No.3.—         "  "  36  leaves "  9M 

Oomposition  Books. — Superfine  white  paper,  cap  quarto. 

No.  1 . — Quarter  boiind,  stiff  cover,  24  leaves "  S.00 

No.  2. — Half  bound,  red  sheep,  morocco  paper  sides,  50  leaves ....  "  4,75 

No.  3.— Half  bound,        "               *'               "           84  leaves....  "  7.00 

No.  3x. — Full  bound,      "          cloth  sides,                   84  leaves **  7M 

No.  3g. — Full  bound,  imitation  morocco,  gilt  edges,  84  leaves "  I2,S# 

No.  4. — Half  bound,  red  sheep,  naoix)cco  paper  sides,  112  leaves ....  "  9^ 


COMPOSITION  PAPER.-Eider's. 

The  teacher  who  would  improve  his  pupils  in  "  good  English,"  has  xnTaloable  aid  in 
Mr.  Rider's  method  of  correcting  compositions.  Under  the  old  plan,  weaiy  hours  ai^ 
passed  in  tvritmg  out  corrections^  which  may  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take 
trouble  to  read  them. 

Ridci''s  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  not  tlie  teacher,  correct  the  composirioiL 
At  head  of  sheet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  usually  neglected,  each  apppopriatek 
numbered.  Tlie  teacher  underlines  errors,  and  places  in  margin  a  symbol  directing  papil 
to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can  examine  and  analyze  the  principle  violated  and 
make  coiTcctions.  Thus  he  inevitably  becomes  technically  &i^d  dionmghly  £uniliar  witb 
the  requirements  of  the  English  language. 

First 'Series  is  for  beginners  in  Composition  who  may  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
spelling,  m  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  little  faults,  ciisy  to  acquire, 
but  difiicult  to  mend. 

Second  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  of  tlie  first,  and  attends  to  selection  ofwodlB, 
grammatical  construction,  fonnation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  condensing,  ete.,  etc 

Third  Series  has  rcfcrence  to  rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivatkm 
of  the  best  style  of  finished  English  composition. 

As  a  thnc-saving  invention  it  is  most  important,  besides  redaciQg  oomposxtioTi  to  oiderfy 
method. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blw  and 
red  lines. 

Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  pre-paid,  5c,    Price  per  -^uire,  by  express.  ........  .•^^•^ 


CALL-BELLS. 


y  rjlHE    old-time  School-master,   emphasized    his    COM- 

t  -    MANDS  by  heavy  thwacks  of  a  ruler — sometimes  on 

^P^^k         the  desks,  and  sometimes  on  the  sconces  of  his  terri- 

I^^Hj^^HM  ^^^  pupils.    The  Call-Bell  is  a  better  instrument,  and 

^^^^^^^^    has  become  as  indispensable  as  the  ruler  or  strap  used 

to  be— much  to  the  relief  of  both  teachers  and  taught. 
The  bells  shown  in  the  cuts  are  silver-plated,  and  of  fine  tone.    The 
cuts  represent  one-fifth  size.  ^ 


No.  !• 


No.  Ji, 


No.  3. 


No.  4* 


No.  5. 


BTo.  6. 


4        ■• 


No.  T. 


No.  S. 


No.  9. 


No.  10. 


'ilM\ 


No.  I, 
*  a, 
3* 
4> 
S» 
6, 

7. 
8, 

9. 

lO, 


M 
«t 
U 
«l 
tt 
U 
(I 


U 


I  a. 


Vo.  11. 


PRICE  J^IST, 

Fancy  Bronze  Base $    90 

Fanqr  Base « 1  00 

Fancy  Bronce  Base i  10 

Black  Mavble  Base i  15 

Fancy  Bronie  Base i  as 

Fancy  Bronte  Base z  45 

Black  Base t  60 

Bronze  Base ^ z  75 

Black  Base « t  85 

White  Marble  Base i  95 

Bronze  Base 2  05 

Black  and  Gold  Base 3  50 


No.  1». 


SCHOOL   MATERIAL. 

Object  Teaching  Aids. 

THE  SPELLING  STICK  iSD  THE  SEHTEHOE  STICK. 


^>e  BpeUing  Stick  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  properly  fuhioned  ani]  groortd  <iir 
holdiog  the  letters,  ll  has  a  handle  as  aiiowa  in  the  cut.  It  u  accompanied  by  lecten  on 
conl'boanl — one  ect  of  Capit^ui,  and  a  "  threes  font"  of  lower-caw:  letters. 

Teachers  of  pHmniy  claascs,  vith  the  aid  of  this  simple  drviM,  wlQ  find  it  e*tj  to  tx 
the  attention  of  their  pnpila,  teach  the  fonns  of  the  lotlere,  and  bow  to  combine  tbem  inu 
words.  By  its  uso  words  enil  their  spclliog  nutj  be  taagbt  to  a  lar|te  daw  with  leM 
ontiaj  of  time  and  patience  than  is  t«qaiicd  for  teaching  a  single  pnpQ  with  the  book  iloDe. 
Tb«  Bvntano*  Btiok  has  predselj  the  some  construction.  It  is  accompanied  by  135 
common  words,  on  eard-board.  It  b  oseful  in  teaching  primaii-ns  lo  conslnict  teaUBOi, 
just  u  the  Spelling  Stick  aids  in  construcdng  words.  The  lint  principles  of  giaoUBar 
and  composition  may  be  pleasantly  illustrated,  and  attention  ma;  be  called  to  the  commoo 
vrors  of  speech.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  leacber  its  uses  may  be  greatly  extended  and 
malliplied. 

These  Simple  instniments  bare  been  sncccufiiUy  tested  by  many  teachers,  and  are  higbly 
esteemed  lor  their  practical  nCility.  Their  rank,  u  to  effidencj  in  the  ichoDl-nKim,  ii 
equal,  or  superior,  to  the  Naaurai  Frame. 

SpeUliiK  Sllclui,  or,  "Word-uiBMiig'' Slicks  for  PUmwlans,  each $».M 

Fonts  ol  leUcts,  on  card-board,  tor  »me,  In  boi O.St 

Sentence  tItlclESt  for  PrlnurtaUB  "  lo  bond  np  sentence*" O.tt 

Bets  orSioaliwaida,  on  card-board,  Tor  sua*,  ta  boi 0.M 

Ali^ubet  OhatU,  24  x  ID  inches,  heavy  Manilla,  with  ToUcrs>— 

No.  1.  Capital  Letters  and  Anhle  FTgores  (TBels.  each) i  IB* 

No  >.  Small  Loltore,  PolnU,  and  Roman  Numerals  (TB  cts.  eacb)   f'heprtr !.»• 

Alphabet  Chaiti,  IndMtraoUbla,  24  x  36  inches,  with  rollers.    Then:  am  aitiidy 
new,  being  printed  on  datk,  in  oil  aJorM,  by  Dr.  Johnson's  patent  process : — 

Ho.  I.  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  FlgurM  (Wot"-  aaeb) l.h        ii-  1  SO 

Ho.  J.  Small  Letters,  Points,  and  Roman  Namerali  era  cl«.  •»ch)  f™«P™ 

Alphabet  Blacks,  BUI'S.    Nu.l,perboi O.W 

„   Mo.*,  86  eta.;  No.*,  40  eta.;  No.  4.  M  els.;  Ho.  b,tl;  No.  8. I'W 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn    &    Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 


30MBINATI0N    TOT    BLOCKS. 


Attachable  to  each  other  on  ail  their  surfaces. 


THE  LATEST  I        THE  CHEAPEST  I !        and  THE  BEST  1 1 1 

'or  Home  Amusement,  Kindergarten  Instmction,  Exhibition  of  Greometrical 

Figures,  and  Drawing  Exercisea  In  £lohools,  Aoademies,  &c.,  &c. 

BLOCKS  IN  Nos.  ONE  AND  TWO  SETS. 


DCC 


DOLLS   FURNITURE   FOR   LITTLE   GIRLS. 


FENCE    AND    GATE. 


THE     WHEELBARROW. 


.>«2s>*«a:7ii 


:-j--^. 


1 

*-s^'            Ss&^^^-^'^" 

m-^\ 

B^=^  . 

-rr-rx^ 


BLOCK    ALPHABET   PUZZLES 


BLOCK   NUMERAL   PUZZLES 


^ 


RAILWAY     BRIDGE. 


.ITTLE  SCHOOL-HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


With  all  the  yarioas  sizes  and  shapes  of  these  Blooks,  thai  ordy^  which 
them  advantageons  over  all  others  now  in  use,  for  the  most  perfect  consfamj 
tha  greatest  variety  of  objects,  is  the  simple  and  effective  mode  of  snbstantiallj 
necting  them,  thereby  providing  many  more  of  some  of  the  principle  shapos 
sizes,  than  even  the  contents  of  the  boxes  actually  represent  For  in&tanoe, 
the  No.  1  Set,  ten  number  11,  form,  by  connecting  either  five  6,  two  5,  one  4, 
five  10,  or  tioo  9.  This  manner  of  transformation  continues  throughout  the 
and  forms  new  shapes.  Its  convenience  is  very  important,  as  different 
require  different  blocks,  and  the  illustrations  given  with  them,  x^ould  not  be  as 
fectly  formed  with  a  cartload  of  any  other  t(^  blocks. 

They  not  only  interest  and  prove  instructive  to  children,  heretofore 
with  the  ordinary  so-called  ''  building  blocks,''  but  being  so  well  adapted  to 
exercises,  in  perspective  drawing,  exhibition  of  geometrical  forms,  and  for 
garten  instruction  in  the  primary  departments ;  they  daim  a  higher  award  of 
and  notice  from  parents  and  teachers,  than  merely -as  a  toy.  School  boys  and 
of  all  ages,  will  derive  useful  and  endless  amusement  in  the  great  variety,  and 
of  artistic  figures  they  form. 

TH£43^  BLOCKS  are  cut  with  mathematical  precision,  from  fine  maple 
they  are  neatly  grooved  at  right  angles  with  very  fine  saw  cuts  on  all  their 
which  gives  them  the  attractive,  and  massive  appearance  of  stone  masonry ; 
serving  their  special  purpose  vnth  the  fastenings,  of  making  almost  endless 
of  correct  architectural  figures,  in  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings,  besides 
Boats,  Monuments,  Forts,  Fences,  Furniture,  Implements,  and  hundreds  of 
interesting  objects,  of  such  beautiful  proportion  of  form,  and  ornamental  fe 
as  to  attract  the  notice  and  receive  the  approval  of  children,  parents,  and 

SET  No.  1  contains  36  Blocks,  8  Shapes 

*'       ^'    2        *'         60      ''      11       ''        •  "  1. 

"    3        ''         80      **      17       "'        "  2.( 

''       "    4        "      160       ''      28       "        "  4( 

No.  O  Small  Ornamental,  60  Blocks,  Various  Shapes ^'  l.( 

Patented  March  22d,  1870. — McLouohlin  Baes.,  Manufacturers,  New  York. 


GOODY  TWO -SHOES  SPELUNG  BLOC 

READING  MADE  EAST ! 

Fine  wood  box,  containing  nearly  300  single  letters,  painted  and  printed 
oolors,  with  cover  divided  in  lines,  so  that  little  children  can  form  words  and 
ces,  and  so  learn  to  spell  and  read  much  quicker  than  by  any  other  mod'* 
examples  in  box. 

3  Sizes,  No.  1, %    X) 

2, 50 

3, » 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO 

PUBLISHERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS, 


^    A 


/^Twr- 


r*i 


8ood  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.-No.  1. 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  READING. 


^*  Wliat  Sliall  "Vre  read  V^  li«is  Ixjen  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  by  Mr.  W.  M,  Jellifke,  a  well-known  teacher. 

The  work  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volume,  "good  selections  " 
of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  and  weary  search  among  many  large  and 
expensive  volumes.  The  favorite  standard  nieces  are  groujx^d  together,  and  to  these  are 
added  many  new  pieces.     More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

The    Selections   are  adapted  to  Every-Day  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Public  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  and 
Literary  Societies. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  ^^Good  Selections"  has  the  famous 

^* One-term"  merit l     It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors 
in  such  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  even  less. 

It  is  adopted  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York. 

Cheap  Bditlon,  bound  in  paper  covers,  price 30 

BTeatly  tioanci  in  clotli 75 

Printed  on  tinted  paper,  clotli  binding $1.00 

(No.  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 


TESTIMONY  ^IF^THE   PRESS. 

Daily  Times.  Rrooklyn,  says:  "This  neat  little  volume,  compiled  by  Mr  Jt'llifTe,  well  known  as  a 
successful  teacher  of  Elocution,  couiains  a  few  old  standard  readings,  and  ver)'  manv  new  selections,  which 
cannot  fail  to  become  celebrated.  From  Trowbridge,  LoTiptelk)w,  Holmes,  and  DicUens  he  has  selected 
their  most  readable  productions.  Stoddard,  Osgood,  Mark  Twain,  lirowning,  and  writers  for  Nnr/rrs^  and 
ihe  A iinnttc,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  book  contains  just  what  is  needed  for  readings  at 
Schools  and  Literary  Societies,  and  is  singularly  free  from  uyelesjs  matter." 

IDaily  Ea^lo,  Brooklyn  :  "  For  Schools,  for  Exhibitions,  for  Declamation,  and  more  than  all,  for 
af;reeable  general  readinj;,  the  pieces  are  excellent.  Muchof  thd  older  writers  is  j^'iven  in  commendably 
brief  portion.*,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  is  really  new.  The  Compiler  has  read  the  hunmrous  cctnuibuiiuus 
tn  coteniporary  magazines  and  newspapers  with  a  judgment  that  Ijas  reproduced  the  best  of  them." 

Rutland  Daily  Herald :  "  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  reading  in  a  condensed  form." 

XiXpresSf  Penn  Yan  :  "An  admirable  comj^ilation  of  most  of  the  best  things  in  the  English  language, 
suitable  for  recitations  in  Schools,  Sociables  and  Literary  Societies." 

Ifew  National  E!ra  :  *'  It  will  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  want  known  to  Teachers.  The  book 
Is  filled  with  js^ood  seUctioHS^  for  declamatory  purposes,  of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Huglia^ 
language." 

Central  (N.  J.)  Tixaes  :  "  Rich  selections,  from  the  writings  of  the  ablest  authors." 

VaUey  RegiBter :  "  Compiled  with  great  care,  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  and  is  better  itian  many 
high  priced  books  of  that  class." 

OwefiTO  GblZette :  "  We  know  of  no  work  more  useful." 

Ijima  Hecorder  :  *'  A  valuable  work.  The  selections  are  excellent,  and  most  of  them  not  found  in 
wrks  of  the  kind." 

Hookland  Free  Press :  "  The  selections  are  in  good  taste." 

'Watertown  Daily  Times  :  "  The  selections  are  valuable  and  well  arranged." 

BnfBedo  Eveninflr  Post:  *'A  most  admirable  volume." 

JjUttieTan  Observer :  "  A  good  collection  of  choice  and  popular  pieces,  selected  with  judgment 
an^l  care." 

£veninfir  Telegraxn :    "  An  excellent  compilation  of  Prose  and  Poetry." 

Vermont  State  Journal  r  "  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  all  who  wish  a  good  deal  of  good 
roflding  in  a  condensed  form." 

ITeW  York  Herald  :  "All  parents  who  desire  to  familiarixe  their  children  with  the  living  literattire   ' 
■ff  all  lands*  will  do  well  to  invest  in  these  Good  Selections.** 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  8t.^  yew  York. 
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Novello's  Cheap  Music. 

^■^^- — 

1Wa««i>«i   Iffr^vello    "^-r^er  &  Co.  have  the  honor  to  annoance  that  they  have  oi>ei>ed  a  itote  it 

""^r  tbt  i>iuirly  of  their  well-known  Cheap  Musical  /'ublicatfons. 
.  .  »-  ical  Uisie  lU  this  country,  and  tlie  rapidly  increasiiij;  demand  for  the  clicAp  editioni 
of  the  Standard  Works— for  the  production  of  which  Messrs.  Novello  have  so  long  enjoyed  ce'iebri'y— 
induce  them  to  believe  that  the  esiablislmient  of  a  branch  of  their  business  in  New  Yoik,  conducted  by 
those  experienced  in  the  London  business,  is  now  an  absolute  necessity.  As  to  the  character  oJ  MersTi 
Novello's  publications,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  tltey  liave  lonj;  been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  carefully  edited,  the  best  printed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest  editions  in  the  niHiket.  Ihey 
would  particularly  call  attention  to  their  editions  of  the  Operas.,  Oratorios^  Masses,  Cauiatas,  etc,  and  to 
their  unrivalled  cclleciion  oi  Church  MusiCy  Organ  Music,  Part  Hougs,  Gieesy  etc,  by  ail  tlie  best  Aaoest 
and  Modern  Composers. 

They  also  publish  a  large  quantity  of  Popular  Songs  and  Pianoforte  Pieces^  as  well  as  a  vanetyof 

iM^iisio  llttccl  I'or  use  In  Jf*elxool8. 

Their  cheap  collections  of  Classical  Music  for  the  Pianoforte  and  Works  on  the  Theory  of  Music  are  tto 
most  valuable  ever  ofTered  to  the  musical  public. 

A  large  and  complete  selection  of  their  extensive  Catalogue  will  always  be  kept  in  stock,  so  that  orders 
can  be  immediately  supplied.  Catalogues,  with  the  prices  rendered  into  American  currency,  may  be  had 
on  application.     The  usual  discounts  to  the  trade  and  profession  will  be  allowed  from  the  retail  price. 

Novello's  Original  Octavo   Edition  of  Oporaa. 

Vocal  Scores,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  edited,  corrected  according  to  the  original  Scores,  lad 
translated  into  English  by  Natalia  Mactarren.     Price,  ^i  ;  lunid-somely  bound  in  cloth,  giit  edcies,  fa. 

Beethoven's  ridelio(with  the  two  great  overtures);  Aiibei's  Ira  Diavolo  ;  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni 
(witli  all  the  recitatives) ;  Hellini's  Norma;  Verdi's  II  Trovatore  ;  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor; 
Weber's  Der  Freischiitz  ;  Weber's  Oberon  ;  Rossini's  II  Barbiere  (with  all  the  recitatives);  Donizetti's 
Lucrezia  Borgia;  Mozart's  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  (with  all  the  recitatives);  Verdi's  Rigoletto ;  Bcliinr$ 
Somnambula;  Wagner's  Tannhauser  (next  month). 

%*  Many  of  the  above,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  had  arranged  for  Pianoforte  Solos^     PncCt  TS^ 

{To  be  continued  monthly.") 

Novello*B  Original   Octavo  Edition  of  Oratorios. 


<4 
«l 

M 
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IN  PAPKR  COVERS,   AND  HANDSOMBLV   BOUND  IN   SCARLET  CLOTH, 

Paper.    Cloth. 
$1  50 


GILT  BIXSKS. 

Paper.   Cl$tk. 

Haydn's  Creation ^75 

Pocket  edition. 50 

OQ 


"        Seasons i 

"  "         each  season  sep*t*ly, 

Bach's  Passion x 

Mendelssohn's  Elijah i 

St.  Paul 

"  Psalms,  each......... 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass •••••• 


I  CO 

a  00 


50 

00 

75 
40 
73 


a  OS 
a  00 

X  50 


Handel's  Messiah i^  75 

*•      Pocket  edition 50  1  00 

Israel  in  Egypt 75  1  50 

"              "      Pocket  edit'n,       50  i  00 

Judas  Maccabxus 75  i  50 

"            '*           Pocket  edit.      50  1  00 

Acis  and  Galatea 60  i  25 

Rossini's  Stabat  Mater 60  1  25 

Romberg's  Lay  of  the  Bell 60  i  25 

All  the  popular  works  of  the  great  masters  at  the  same  low  prices. 

ly^ational  ]>}ui'sery   Hbymes. 

Set  to  music  by  J.  W.  Elliott.    With  sixty-five  beautiful  Illustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brotben  Dahad, 
paper  covers,  ^i  50 ;  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  %2.  50. 

Christmas    Carols— New  and    Old. 

Edited  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Bramley.  M.A.,  and  John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.  D.     Splendidly  I]lixstxaied  Vf 
th«  Brothers  Dalziel,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ^4. 

Sacred  Songrs  for  Little   Singers. 

Set  to  music  by  A.  Randegger.    Illustrated  by  the  Brothers  Daiziel,  handsomely  booiiid  in  dotb.  {St 
edges,  ^  50. 

Novello's  Cheap  Editions  of  Pianoforte  Classics. 

IN     PAPER     COVERS,     OR     HANDSOMELY     BOUND     IN     CLOTH,     GILT    EDGES. 


Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues #4  S^^ 


Paper.  Cloth 

JB  rreiudes  and  Fugues 
o.  4  Books,  each ^i  60 

Beethoven's  Thirty-eight  Sonatas a  00  300 

**           34  Miscellaneous  Pieces. .       75  1  50 

Chopin's  Valses X2o  .... 

^*        Polonaises 1  50  *•.. 

**        Nottunios X  50  .... 

**        Mazurkas ...••. x  50  .... 

**        Ballades • 150  .... 

**        Preludes a  00  .... 

Mendelssohn's   Lieder  ohne   Worte  (S 

Books),  fclio,  splendidly  bound,  ....  4  50 


Papier.   Ci«A 
Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Worte  (8 

Books),  octavo ^x  50 

**  PinnoforteWotki--,  folio, 

splend'iy  bd  ,3v»iis  ea.    .... 
"  Do.  do.  0ctav0.3v0is.ca.  a 

Schubert's  Ten  Sonatas t 

*'  D.iuces,  Loaiplete. 

Fleets 

Mozart's  Eighteen  Sonatas x 

Weber's  Complete  Piancfoite  Works,  •    i 
Schumann's  Album,  cont'ng  43  Piecea,   i 
"  Forest  Scenes,  9  Easy   '* 


SO 
50 
75 
75 
SO 
75 

CO 

75 


509 
3  50 

a  59 
X  SO 

2  CO 

3  CO 

8  OO 


49"  Tlie  above  Boolca  forna  nao^t.  Klt^gtsnt  Pi'eftenie. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.,  751  Broadway,  N.Y. 


JouM  J.  RjuiD,  Book,  Card  and  Job  Priater,  43  Centre  St^  N.  V. 


Vol,  9. 
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A  Magazine  of 

Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 
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237 
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New  Nork  240 
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3  A  MAGAZINE  OP 

2         POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 
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E        "It  is  always  prood." — CommonweaHk. 

■3       "A  lively  and  independent  Monthly." — American  Naturalist. 
*        "  The  lemlinj;  Educational  Journal  in  America." — Louisville  Journal. 
ja       "Particulnrly  desirable  are  the  clear,  candid  statements  of  the  annsnallj  well-doM 

2  reviews  of  text-l)ook8." — Round  Table. 

CQ 

01  *'  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensive.    Its  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  are  jasi 
and  intelligent." — National  Intelligencer. 

,       "  It  is  invaluable  to  all  who  have  children  to  edacate  or  school  taxes  to  pay.* 
>-  

I  I=>  r^  EJ  IS/IIXJIVES. 

H 

Z       1.  For  Club  of  Four  tiew  Subscribers  (with  $8)  One  Subsgription  Free,  or  Frei, 
O  by  mail,  "Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthmiics,"  very  fully  illustrated — Mu^iie  for  Exer- 

2  <*is^s,  etc.,  etc. ;  or,  "  The  School  I«awyer,"  comprising  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on 
im]  ortjint  educational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained,  by  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bur. 

|.       2.  For  Club  of  Six  (with  $12)  we  will  send  free,  "  Wedgwood's  OoventmeBt 

and  Laws  of  the  U.  8.,"  giving  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organixation  of  the 

O   State  and  National  Governments.     It  helps  every  one  to  discharge  with  intdligt^nce  aci 

fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  atfuirs  with 

®  safety  to  him^ielf  and  justice  to   others.     The  ablest  juri:<t8  commend  it  most  heanilj. 

•—   The  need  of  the  knowled;;e  presented  is  undeniable.     (Price,  cloth,   $3.50.) 

O       3.  For  Club  of  Fifteen   (with  $30)  we  will  send  by  express  "Woroestor*8   Illni- 

^  trated  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary,"  1786  quarto  pages  (price,  Si 2).      SjxcinKQ 

3  pages,  with  reconiujendations  from  eminent  scholars,  on  application. 

'*'       4.  For  Club  of  Sixty  (with  $120)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Gold  Watch, 
O  Lady's  size,  Lever  movement,  full  jewelled,  hunting  case,  18  karat  (worth  $50). 

5.  For  Club  of  One  Hundred  (with  $200)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Gold 
2  Watch,  Gentleman's  size,  full  plate,  Lever  movement,  manufactured  by  U.  S.  Watch  Co. 
2   (worth  $90). 

6.  For  Club  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  (with  $300)  we  will  ship  an  elegant  FiTe 
Q  Octave,  Double  Reed,  Five  Stops  Organ,  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Mason  and 
**   Hamlin's  unrivalled  instruments..    (Manufacturers'  price,  $125). 

^       7.  For  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Subscribers  with  ($900)  all  of  above  pREMix:3fg. 
>»  

♦J       Club  Rates  (without  premiums) — 5  Subscribers  for  $8 ;  10  Subscribers,  S15;  20  Sul»- 
g   scribers,  $30.     (Club  Subscribers  may  be  at  different  offices.)* 


0) 


t^  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  locality.    Oircnlars  sa&t  on  receipt  of 
postage.    Specimens,  30  cents  each. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  .&  Co.,  <Puhliskers, 

14  Bond  Street,  New  Yerk. 


PRINCIPALS  and  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

May  observe  an  extra  good  selec- 
tion of  Teachers  represented  in  the 
**  Teachers*  Bulletin"  herewith. 

The  List  includes  Reliable  Candi- 
dates for  Every  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  for  every  grade  of  School,  from 
the  District  School  to  the  University. 

All  who  expect  to  want  Teachers  for 
the  Autumn  Session,  will  do  well  to  begin 
early  correspondence  with  the  "  American 
School  Institute." 

The  evils  of  procrastination  are  no  where 
more  clearly  marked  than  in  engaging 
Teachers. 

See  "  Order  Form  "  on  next  page. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorh,  Acuiary, 

(f.  O.  Sox S,ii5.)  fi  Sond  St.,  JVeMf  Tor*:. 

■  Western  Branch : — 39  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Principals,   School   OHlcera,  and    Head*  of  Famlllef,  wHo   M^k 

nil  MPoruk  of  Order,**  and  send  It  to  M.  Y.  Ottkom  of  ««  Amer.  Sdiool 


TeaclMn,  «h(tmU 


44 
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IS  A  BELUBLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUBSAU: 

1.  To  Aid  all  who  seek  well-qiiallfled  Teachers  :  I      3^  To  g\rt  Vaxtnta  teformatioii  of  Scho^  ; 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions  ;       |      4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Pr»pertics. 

7.  W  SCHBRUE&HOBN,  A.M.,  Actimry,  14  Bond  Street  (near  Broiwiway),  NewYcrk. 
WESTERN  BRANCH,  39  W.  Fourth  St.  Cincinnati, O.—W.  S.  STsvufsoic,  A.M..  Manager. 
NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,  Boston— G.  S.  WOODMAN,  A.  M  ,  Mas^n, 


««  Tlie  RIffht  Tcaclier  for  the  Rlffht  PlsMe.** 

Information  op  Tbacakks  is  given,  embracing — Oppof  tunities  for  education ;  special  qnalificaUons : 
rience,  and  in  what  schools  :  references ;  age  ;  religioiis  preferences ;  salary  expected  ;  candidate's  letter,  asd 
sometimes  a  photographic  likeness.     We  nominate  srveml  candidates,  giving  opportunity  fur  selecticn. 

Seventeen  years  trial  proves  the  Anterican  School  histUute  useful  and  efficienL     Its  patrons  and  frieadm 
awswg  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Tkrms  :  Two  DoOart  9h  giving  order  for  TeAchor.  When  Teacher  is  accepted,  Thm  DoHart  i 
Eatra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teaclier,  inW  be  charged.  No  charge  io  PiMk  Sdmk, 
Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may 


Form  of  Order  for  Teacher. 


(1 )  Full  name  and  fnll  post-office 
address  of  the  person  who 
wants  the  Teacher 


(t)  Do  yon  want  a  Male  or  Fe- 
male Teacher  ? , 

Married  or  Unmarried?. . . . 


(9)   W^iat   branches 
tanght? 


mnst    be 


(4)  When    mnst 
begin? 


the    Teacher 


(6)  What  salary  will  you  pay  ? 
Will  yon  fnmish Board?  \^ 
yon  pay  trateling  expenses  ? 


(6)  Do  you  prefer  the  Teacher 
to  be  a  Church  member  ?  Of 
what  Church  ? 


rT)  Bemarks. 


V<oo  fuM  particulars  cannot  be  given.) 


\ 


Tkou  m^pfying  Jirtt  Umo  sh^mUnmrnt  /t^^rtmm  (As  AV«  V^Hk, 


MUUWH 
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IS  A  BELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUKEAU  : 

1. 1o  aid  all  who  ieei  trell-qtialifled  Teachers  ;       l  S.  To  glre  rarenta  infbrmatioii  of  Schools ; 
1  To  nrpresentTcadien  who  4eitre  poaitlons  ;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Propertiea. 

J.  W-  SCHBBlOBBHOBiry  A.  M.«  AotuaxTf  14  Bond  St.  (near  BroadwrayX  New  York. 
Weat*n  Braaoh,  39  W.  4th  at.»  Oindxinati,  O.  W.  B.  BTSVENSOIT,  A.  M.,  Vanaser. 
N£)¥  ENGLAND  BRANCH,      36  BitMufidd     Strael,  Boston:  G.  S.  WOODMAN.  A.  M..  Manager; 


M  The  Rii^lit  Tmm1i«v  im^  ilM  Rl«Ht  Place.** 

IwroRM^TiON  OF  TsACHBM  ts  ciTen,  embnciQ|;-^-pppoitonities  for  education ;  spedal  qualifications  : 
experienct:,  and  in  what  schools ;  references ;  age ;  religious  preferences :  salary  expected  ;  canaidate's  letter. 
Mid  sometimes  a  photographic  likeness.    We  nominate  uverai  cnndidates,  giving  opportunity  for  selection. 

Sixteen  years  trial  proves  the  Amtrkan  SckatU  InstUuit  nseful  and  efficient.    Its  patrons  and  friends  are 
among  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Terms  :  Two  Dollars  on  giving  order  for  Tttuher.  When  Teacher  is  accepted.  Three  Dollars  additioMai. 
tatra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examiiung  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.   No  charge  to  Pnblic  Schoola. 
*^^  Principals,  School  Officers,  and  others,  shoidd  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 


ass 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


/  Teachers  who  wish  positions  should  have  "Application  Form."    This  Bulletin  is  sent  to  the  leadfaig 
Principals  and  School  OiBows  everywhere^  hence  representation  here  is  efflctent. 

AbbnewiatSona  Bzplsdnea  :  Number  of  oaragraph  refers  to  Candidate's  application  on  file  ;  Name 
of  School  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  hai*  graduated  at  Institution  named.  If  **  Ed.*'  precedes  name  of 
School,  Candidate  has  attended  there,  not  grtuhiated.  Figure  following  denotes  number  ^yoars  oxperieuee. 
Branches  taught  are  abbreviated  naturally.  Foreign  languages  spoken  by  Candidate  are  in  Italics.  Chivch 
■wrabersbip  is  shown  ;  B.  for  Baptist :  CI.,  Congregational ;  C,  Roman  Catholic ;  £.,  Episcopal ;  L.,  Luther- 
•n :  M.,  Methodist ;  P.,  Presbvterian.  "  Home,'^  as  "  ^800  and  Home,"  means  |8oo  Cash  Salary,  and 
M^ard,  Weuhing,  Fuel  and  Lights. 


Ladies— Enffllah,    Frencla,   Drawing,  eto. 

50— Ed.  Geneva ;  13;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  French; 
E. ;  f^oe  and  home. 

51— Rutgers;  7;  Eng.,  and  Maths. :  P. ;  ^800. 

52— Kimoall   Union  Academy ;    5 ;    £og.,  Maths., 
Latin,  French,  Dnwing  and  Painting 

53— Wilton  Acad. ;  4 ;  Eng.  and  Maths ;  I500. 

54r-Boston ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  and  German  ;  P. 

65— Ed.  Acad. ;  7  ;  Ens.  and  French ;  E. ;  #5oa 

66— Rutgers ;  ao ;  Hr.  Eng.  and  Maiha. ;  P. ;  J700. 

67 — Convent   Sacred   Heart;     Eng.,    Maths,    and 
French :  ^oa 

58— Roxbury  High  Sch. :  4;  Eng.,  Maths,  Latin, 
Maths.,  Latin,  French  and  German ;  I500. 
^  60— Brockport  Nor.   Sch. ;  ^:   Eng ,  Maths.,  Nat. 
Sciences,  French  and  German ;  |6oo. 

BO— Ed.  Troy  Sem. ;  1;  Eng.,  Maths,  and  French; 
a* 

61— Ed.  Tutor  ;  Eng.,  Classics  and  Maths. 

62— Kingston  Acad,  and  N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. :  10 ;  Eng.^ 
Maths.,  Book-keeping,  Drawing  and  Object  Teaching ; 
P. ;  $600. 

68— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  a ;  Enff.  and  Maths. ;  $600. 
.  ,64— Bates  Coll. ;  6 ;  Greek.  Latin,  Eng.  Literature, 
Maths.,  Eng.,  French  and  German;  I900. 

65— Genesee  Sem. ;  2:  En^.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
Drawing  Calisthenics  and  Object  Teaching :  B. ;  $600. 

66— East  Me.  Conf.  Sera. :  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Object 
Teaching  and  G;^nastics :  CI. ;  $6oa 

67— Ed.  N.  fc. ;  Maths.,  French,  German  and  Eng. ; 
Ijoo  and  home- 

68— Con-  Lit.  Inst;  a;  Eng,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Prciich ;  #500. 

69— Boston  ;  4 ;  Eng^  Maths ,  Latin,  B'k-keeping  , 
tad  Object  Teaching :  CI. :  $6oa  *  •  \ 

70— Ed,  Darien  Sem.;  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Cym- 
Bstics :  CI. :  $500. 

71— Pooghkeepsie  Fem.  Acad. ;  6 ;  Hr.  Eng.,  Maths., 
Fiencfa  and  Sinenig ;  Ref  ;  f  60a 

72-Ed.  High  Sch.;  6;  Eng.,  LMin.  Maths., 
rreoch,  German,  Singing  and  Object  Teaching;  P.; 
YfSO. 

78— Tilden  Sem. ;  a;  Eng.,  Latin  and  French:  E, 
74— Ed.   Conn.  Wes.  Sem.  :   i ;    Botany,  History, 
Hitbfl.,  Eng  and  El.  Latin :  CL ;  ^500. 


76— New  Hampton  Lit".  Inst. ;  8;  Eng.,  Maths,  and 
French  ;  B. ;  $800. 

76— Tracy  Sem.  and  Oswego  Nor.  Sch. ;  Eng.,  Ma- 
thematics and  Object  Teaching ;  P. 

77— Brockport  Nor.  Sch. ;  3;  Eng.  and  Matlis.  ;  P.; 
#600. 

78— Sidney  H.  Sch. ;  13 ;  Nat.  Sciences,  Maths., 
Latin  and  French  ;  M.  ;  $iooa 

79— Rutgers;  «;  Engjlish  Literature,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, Logic,  Composition  and  Geology ;  P. ;  $500 
and  nome. 

80— Ed.  Oak  Hill  Sem, ;  Eng.,  Latin  and  Maths. ; 
CI. :  $400. 

81— Mt.  Holyoke:  5;  Eng.,  Maths.;  Latin,  French 
and  Painting :  M. 

82— Ed.  Antioch  Coll. :  2 ;  Greek,  Latin,  Maths., 
French,  German  and  Spanish  ;  Friend ;  |iooa 

83— Wells  Sem. ;  Latin,  French,  Metaphysics,  Eng., 
German;  P. 

84— Utica  Sem.  ;9:  Hr  Eng.,  Literature,  Maths., 
French^  German^  Piano,  Thorough  Bass,  Drawing  and 
Pflmting ;  $800  and  home. 

85— High  Sch.and  Mt.  Holyoke:  6;  Eng.,  Maths., 
El.  French  and  Gymnastics  ;  Cl. ;  $7oa 

86— Oneida  Conf.  Sem. ;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Greek,  Ffench,  German  and  C^maastics  ;  M.:  #700, 

87— Ipswich  Sem. ;  6 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Drawing;  Cl. ;  ^400  and  home. 

88— Troy  Sem, ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Drawing 
and  Painting ;  Cl. ;  $250  and  home. 

89— Oberiin  :  5 ;  Maths.,  Classics,  Hr.  Eng.,  Frendi, 
Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching;  P. ;  |xooa 

* 

laaAlet-^Hiielo,  ete. 


168— Ed.  N.  Y.  Profk  ;  10;  Vocal  Music;  P. ;  I709 
and  home. 

159— St  Mary's  Hall :    Eng.,  Maths.,  Piano  and 
Drawing:  E. 

160— Union  Hall  Sem. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  and 
Piano;  Ref. 

161— Glens  Falls ;  6 ;  Piano,  Thorough  Baae,  Draw- 
ing, Painting,  Eni;.  and  Maths. ;  £. ;  $300  and  home. 
^  162— Nazareth,  Ky. ;  Eng..  French,  Piano,  Oix«n, 
Guttar  and  Singing ;  E. ;  |6oo. 


163— Notre  Dame  Acad.,  Cal. ;  a ;  Eng ,  Matha., 
Piano,  Singioff  and  Drawing:  £. :  $700. 

164— Ed.  Dublin;  3:  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Draw- 
ing, Painting  and  Object  Teaching  :  R.  C. :  $400. 

166— Ed.  England;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B*k-keepii|g, 
French  and  Piano  ;  E. :  $500  and  home. 

166— Brooke  Hall  Sera,  and  N.  E.  Conservatory; 
Piano,  Organ  and  Singing :  CI. ;  $400  and  liome. 

167— Miss  Bates'  Sem.,  S.  C. ;  4 ;  Eng.  and  £.  L. 
Piano. 

168— Genesee  Musical  lost ;  Piano,  Organ  and  Sing- 
ing ;  $300  and  home. 

16&— LeVert  Coll.,  Ga. :  z;  Ens.,  French,  Piano, 
Singing.  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ;  R.  C. ;  I300 
and  home. 

170— <^stleton  Sem.  and  Boston  ;  7 ;  Eng..  Maths., 
Piano,  Singing  and  Gymnastics ;  CI. ;  ^350  and  home. 

171— High  Sch. :  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  ^rvM^A,  Piano, 
Drawing  and  Object  leaching ;  B. ;  $600. 

178-*Ed.  Savannah  Conservatory:  6  ;  Piano,  Organ, 
Guitar  and  Singing ;  E. ;  f6oo  and  home. 

173 — Ed.  Tutors ;  14 :  Piano,  Organ,  Singing  and 
Nat  Sciences ;  E. :  $600  and  home. 

174— Ed.  Sem.  and  Normal :  19 :  Eng.,  French  and 
Music :  CI. 

175— Tilden  Sem. :  9 ;  Piano  and  Singing :  P. ;  ^400 
and  home. 

176— New  York  Normal :  1 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gym- 
nastics, Object  Teaching,  Singing  and  Ei.  Piano ;  £. ; 
$300  and  home.  ^ 

177 — Ed.  Excelsior  Normal ;  Piano,  Organ,  Thorough 
Base,  Singing  and  Painting. 

178— Ulster  Sem. :  Eng.,  Maths-,  Latin,  Piano, 
Guitar,  Organ  and  Harmony ;  M. 

179— Sl  Mary 'a  Hall ;  Eng.,  French,  Latin  and  El. 
Piano :  E  :  I250. 

180— Jersey  City  Normal:  iS;  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Composition.  Latin,  Piano^  Sing- 
ing and  Gymnastics ;  Ref. ;  ^500  and  home. 

181 — Ed.  England :  14  :  Eng.,  French,  Piano  and 
Drawing;  E.:  $400  and  home. 

182 — i  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frtnck. 

X83— Paris :  i :  Eng.,  French^  Piano  and  Diawing ; 
C;  Jsoo. 

184— Ed.  Profs. :  6 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Organ,  Eng., 
French  and  Drawing. 

185— Ky.  Coll.;  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Piano ;  ^250  and 
home. 

186— Tilden  Sem.;  Eng.  and  Piano;  P. 

187 — 7  ;  Eiig.,  Maths.,  French  and  Piano. 

188— Ed-  Governess ;  5  ;  Piano,  Organ  and  Singing. 

180 — Svracuse  Conservatory;  Piano,  Organ  and 
Singing ;  ^800. 

100— Providence  H.  Sch.:  4;  Piano,  Histoiy  and 
Eng.  Lit:  CI.:  $300  and  home. 

101— Ed.  Middlebury  Sem.;  10;  Piano,  Organ  and 
Singing ;  CI;  ^600. 

102— Mass.  Normal :  x8 :  Eng.,  Elocution,  Frtnck^ 
Piano  and  Singing :  CI.:  $800  and  home. 

103— Prof.  WoUsohn;  9;  Piano  and  Singing;  B.; 
^400  and  home. 

104— Sem.;  4;  Piano,  Drawing  and  Painting;  P.; 
$400  and  home. 

105— Ed.  Signor  Erani:  3:  Vocal  Music;  ^z,ooo 
and  home. 

106— Rye  Sem.:  Eng,,  Maths.,  Piano,  Singing, 
Gymnastics,  Object  Teaching,  El.  French  and  German  ; 
E.;  $300  and  home. 

107— Mansfield  ColL;  3:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latio,French 
and  Piano :  M.;  I500  and  home. 

108— Ed.  Europe :  6  ;  French^  Germam^  Piano,  Or- 
gan and  Drawing;  E. 

100— Cambndge  H.  School;  English,  Maths,  and 
Piano;  CI. 

200— Troy  Sem.;  6;  Eng,,  Maths.,  French,  Piano, 
Orean,  El.  Latin  and  German,  Gymnastics ;  M. 

aOl— Utica  Acad.;  i;  Piano,  Organ,  Maths,  and 
French:  E. 

202— Profs.;  Vocal  Music  and  Piano ;  E. 

203— Profs.;  10;  Piano  and  Organ;  E.;  I500  and 
home. 

Lsi-dlea — I>ra\^inff,  Paintinff,  etc* 

614— Ed.  France  and  Italy;  to;  Drawing,  Painting, 
Frtnck  and  ItaliaK, 

515— Ed.  Riverdale ;  z  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Frtnck 
and  Piano ;  E. 


616— Cooper  Tnst ;  z  ;  Drawing,  PauntiagandGfis 
nasties:  CI.;  lUoo. 

517 — Ed.  Genesee  Wes.  Sem.;  Drawing.  Puadae 
and  Eng.<:  M.:  $300  and  home. 

518—8;  Drawing,  Painting  and  Eng.;  P.;  (250  aad 
home. 

510 — Excelsior  Normal:  Drawing,  Paintini,  Eaf. 
and  El.  Music. 

520— Ed.  Brooklyn ;  Piano,  Drawing,  PaintJag  ad 
Eng.;  £. 

S0I— Trov  Sem.  and  Cooper  Inst :  4 :  Dcxviog, 
Painting  and  Frtnck  \  E. ;  ^00  and  home. 

522— School  of  Design ;  Drawing  and  Paindiif :  £.; 
$2u>  and  home. 

523 — Cooper  Inst;  7  ;  Drawing  and  Paintios:  U.; 
f6oo  and  home. 

524— N.  C  Wes.  Sem.;  a  :  Drawins  and  Painiisf: 
M.:  $100  and  home. 

52&--Glenwood  Sem.;  a;  Drawizig,  Paiutios  «d 
En|^;  a.;  I30Q  and  home. 

Foreign  I«adies,  etc 

314 — Hambnig :  3  :  German^  Frtnck^  Drang, 
Painting,  Kano,  Singing  and  Eng.;  $400  and  home. 

315— Ed.  France  and  Germany;  Frenrky  Gerwmit 
Piano  and  Singing;  £.;  $y>o. 

,816— Ed.  Pans ;  z  ;  Frtnck,  German,  Italian,  Eog, 
Piano  and  Drawing. 

317 — Ed.  Germany ;  7  ;  Gtrmatt,  French,  Esg, 
Piano,  Singing  and  Gymnastics. 

318— Ed.  Paris :  7 ;  Ftwnck  ;  P. 

310— Ed.  Germany;  3;  Getmttu,  Piano  and  Seg* 
ing:  L. 

320— Ed.  Germany:  i;  Gtrmum^  Piano  aad  Dnciag. 

321 — Ed.  Berlin,  Leipzic  Conserratory  and  FIorms: 
5;  Singing,  Piano,  Frmck,  Gtrtnan,  /ta/iam,  Eag. asd 
Drawing :  $800  and  home. 

822— Ed.  Germany ;  3 ;  Gtrwuut^  Frtmck^  £a^  EL 
Piano  and  Drawing. 

323— Ed.  Paris  and  Germany ;  zo ;  French,  Oaam, 
Eng.,  Piano  and  Drawing;  E. 

^4— Ed.  Germany;  3:  Frtnck,  German^  £0^ 
Drawing  and  Object  Drawing:  Calvinist. 

825 — Ed.  France  and  Germany ;  za  ;  Eng.,  /Vtaci, 
Gtrman,  Piano  and  Singing;    £. ;  $800  aodboaie. 

396— Paris:  a;  Frtnck;  C. 

327-~ Vienna  :  a ;  Frtnck^  Gtrmnm  and  Piano :  L. 

328— Prussia:  8;  German^  Frtnck,  PiazMand  Dnv 
ing;  L.  \$4po  and  home. 

320*-Switseriand ;  6 ;  Frtnck  and  Gtmmn  ;  $]F0 
and  home. 

330— Italy;  8;  Frtnck^  lUUam,  Piano,  Diawing  ai4 
Painting. 

331— Paris;   4:   Frtnck,   Drawing    and   Pa'rattg; 

332— Switzerland ;  zo;  Frtnck^  Gertmam,  Natsnl 
Sciences,  Piano,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Oentlenaen^Engllah,     HsttKs.,     Cli 
Freneli,  Grman,  Mllitjkrjr  Takctiec,  4ic. 

72— Dartmouth  :  5 :  Classics  and  Maths.;  CI:  ft! 

73— Seton  Hall :  Eng.,  Maths..  Belles  Lettres, 
Frtnck  and  German. 

74— Beaucamps  Coll.  France;    Eng,,   Maths., 
French;  C:  $1,000. 

75— Harvard ;  z ;  Nat  Sciences,  Maths.,  azid  F 


76 — Phillips  Acad.;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Ladn, 
keeping;  CI.:  $i,aoo. 

77— High  Sch.:  5  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  LAtin.  Book- 
ing and  Singing ;  $800. 

78— Union  :  10  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
ingand  Drawing  ;  P.:  $\,ko. 

70— Yale:   3:    Eng.,  Maths.,  Oas^cs,  French 
German;  CI.;  #2,000. 

80 — Commercial  Coll.;  z ;  Eng ,  Maths,  and 
keeping :  $700  and  home. 

81— New  York  University  ;  ao:  Eng.,  Maths., 
Piano,  Singing  and  Gymnastics ;  P.:  $z,2oo. 

82— Amherst ;  5 ;   Classics,  Maths,  and  Eog. ;  C 
|6ooand  home. 

8d-Bedford  Acad;  6 ;  Eng.,  Matlts..  Latin,  Fiead 
German,  Object  Teaching  and  Gymnastics :  f  x,a» 

84— Public  Sch.;   2;    Eng.,  Maths.,   Drawizig 
Gymnastics:  #1,800. 


85-Onti«  CoIL;  ClasMCB,  Maths.,  Book-keepiog ; 


86— Yale :  Qaasics,  Matha.,  Eng.  Literature,  Draw 
ioc  and  Paintinifr :  £.;  $i,8oo. 

87— Colby  UniTersity ;  95  ;  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences, 
Classics,  Frtnehy  Gtrmau  and  Spanish :  CL:  $2,000. 

88— Phillips  Acad,:  x  ;  Classics,  Maths.,  Eng.  and 
French:  $800.  .  «.     . 

88— Charlton  Acad.;  4:  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Singing; 
$1,000. 

90— Dartmouth :  3 :  Eng ,  Maths.,  Classes,  French 
and  Gymnastics :  E.;  |i,ooo. 

01— Lafayette  ColL;  5  :  Enfj.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping. German,  Piano.  Singing,  Drawing,  Gymnastics 
and  OWect  Teaching;  E.;  $1,000. 

02— Middlebury  Coll.;  3:  Nat.  Sciences,  Maths., 
Classics  and  Singing ;  M.:  $800  and  home. 

03— THnity  Coll.;  ^;  Classics,  Maths,  and  Eng. 


04— Union  ;  15 ;   Classics,  Eng.,   Maths,  and  Sing- 

96— Winiams ;  3 ;  Oasaic^  Maths.,  Nat  Sdeaces 
and  Physiology  :  CI.;  $a,ooo. 

06— N.  Y.  Normal;  9:  Eng.,  Maths,  and  Book- 
keeping: $1,800. 

fir7— Pub.  Sch.;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keepmg  and^ 
Singing;  $i,aoo. 

08— Genesee  ColL;  3 ;  Maths..  Nat  Sciences,  Book- 
keeping, French  and  German ;  M. 

00— Hamilton;  a:  Eng.,  Elocution.  Composition, 
Classics,  Maths.,  French  and  German ;  P.:  $1,100. 

100— Cornell;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  German 
and  £1.  Latin  ;  P. ;  $i.aoa 

101— N.  Y.  Con£  Sem.  and  Eastman's  Com.  Coll. ; 
I  a  ;  Eng.,  Nat-  Sciences,  Maths.,  Book-keeping  and  £1. 
Classics ;  M.  ;  $800. 

lOS— Queen's  University:  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Draw> 
ing  and  Painting ;  E. :  $550  and  home. 

103— Ed.   N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem.;  12;   Eng.,  Maths.,.     ^^« a,.*-    

Latin  and  Book-keeping ;  B.;  $900.  A  and  Gymnastics ;  U. ;  $i,aoa 

104— Williams.  Union  Theological  Sem.  and  a  yrs. 
in  Berlin ;  5 ;  Modem  Langs,  and  Classics ;  CL 

105— N.  Y.  Normal ;  ao ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics 
and  Singing ;  E. 

106— Pa.  Normal :  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Book- 
ke«pinfE,  German,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  and  Object 
TeadiiTig :  P. :  $600  and  home. 

107 — Nomia] ;  z ;  Sciences,  Maths.,  Latin,  German, 
I>rawing  and  G3rmnastics ;  B. :  $8oa 

108 — Union  ;  3 ;  Eog.,  Maths.,  Classics  and  Ger- 
man ;  $i.aoa 

lOO^Bowdoin  ;  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,  Book- 
keeping; German,  French  and  Singing ;  CL  ;  $a,ooa 

110 — West  Point ;  xo :  Maths.,  mt  Sciences,  Eng., 


French,  Mil.  Drill  and  Drawing ;  E. ;  $700  and  home. 

Ill— ai;    Maths.,  Belles  Liettres,    Nat   Sciences, 
Classics,  Book-keep,  and  Object  Teaching :  M. ;  ^1,200^ 

112 — Union:  15:  Classics,  Maths.,  Nat  Sciencei, 


Book-keeping,  German  and  Sinaing ;  M.:  $i,5oa         y  Gymnastics;  $1,000. 


113 — Rochester  Univ.  and  Theological  Sem. ;  15 ;' 
Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences,  Classics  and  Eng. ',  B.;  $3,ooa 

X14— Hamilton  ;  a :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing  and  £1. 
Classics :  $600  and  home. 

116 — Dartmouth  :  8 ;  Eng.,  Classics,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, German,  Frtnck  and  Singing :  P. 

llQ— Wesleyan  Univ. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths  ,  Gasstcs, 
Gemian,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Gymnastics;  $1,000. 

IIT — Bowdoin  ColL  and  Berlin  University ;  Eng., 
G^rmoH,  Classics  and  French. 

US — Harvard ;  3 ;  Classics,  Maths.,  Eng.,  French 
and  German  ;  CL  • 

}19 — Ed.  Va.  University ;  4  ;  Classics,  Maths.,  Nat 
Saenoes,^  Hr.  Eog-,  French,  German,  Singing,  Drawing, 
Gyrnnastics  and  Object  Teaching :  B. 

j|L2Q~- Williams ;  10 ;  Classics,  Maths.,  Nat  Sciences, 
Bom -keeping  and  Eng. :  P. ;  $1,300.  •^ 

121 — Wesieyan  Univ.;  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics, 
French  and  Gtrman  ;  M. ;  $750. 

182— Ed.  Dartmouth;  5:  £ng..  Maths.,  Oa8sic^ 
French,  Gertman^  Spanish^  Singing,  Drawing  and  Gym- 
nastics: CI.;  $8oa 

123— E<L  Watervillc  Coll. ;  17 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, Classics,  OymnasticB,  Object  Teaching  and  El. 
French  and  German ;  P, 

124— Dartmottth ;  3 ;  Eog^  Maths.,  Chissics,  Elocu- 
tioo.  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ;  CL;  $3,500. 

12&— I^i^™<>uth ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 


keeping,  French,  German,  Singmg  and  Gymnastics; 
CI. ;  $i,aoa 

IM— Cornell :  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Book-keep- 
ing, French  and  German  :  P. ;  $8oa 

12T— Yt  University;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qasucs, 
Piano,  Organ  and  Object  Teadiing;  P. ;  $i,aoo. 

12$— Mich.  Univ. ;  4:  Eng.,  Jf atlis.,  French  and 
Drawing;  $i,5oa  _ 

129— Williams :  5  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Elocu- 
tion,  Book-keeping,  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching ;  ^ 
R.  ;  $1,000. 

130^ Ed.  N.  E. ;  14:  Eng.,  Classics,  Elocution, 
Maths.,  G^rmau^  French,  Piano,  Organ,  Singing,  Gym- 
nastics and  Object  Teaching :  ti.aoa 

131— Amherst ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Nat  Sciences,  Clas- 
sics, French,  German  and  CWmnastics ;  $800. 

13S— £cL  N.  E. :  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  and  Latin  ; 
U  :  $800. 


ISS^Mount  Retirement  Sem. ;  8 ;   Eng.,  Maths, 
and  EL  Latin  ;  $1,000. 


1.34— Cornell ;   2 ;   Classics,    Eng.,   Maths.,    Nat 
Sciences  and  Object  Teadiing ;  $i,ooa 
.   I3&— Ed.  N.  E. :  5  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,  Book- 
keeping,  French,  German,  S/anisk,  Organ.   Singing, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching :  $800. 

136— New  York  Univ.  and  Med.  ColU  also  studies 
in  Europe  :  Chemistry :  £. 

131— King's  ColL,  N.  S. :  10;  Eng.,  Classics,  Maths, 
and  Book-keeping ;  £. 

138—8  ;  £n£..  Classics,  Maths.,  Sciences  and  Sing- 
ing ;  M. 

1S^9— Dartmouth  ;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping, Drawing  and  Painting ;  CL 

14(^--Cambridge,   Engjamf;   ao:  Classics,  Maths.,^ 
Eng.,  Book-keeping  and /'nr«rA ;  E. ;  $1,000. 

141- Amherst;    a;    Classics,    Maths.,     Eng.   and 
French. 

142— Amherst;  3;  Qassics,  Maths.,  Eng.,  Singing 


Foreli^n  Oentlenacn— Alao  American  GeHk- 
tlenaen  vrlao  Teacb  Blnslc. 


121— Geneva  and  Montpelier ;  15 ;  FmteM,  Gtrmatt, 
Italian,  S^ntsk,  Piano  and  Oigan  ;  P. 

122— Berlin ;  4 ;  Classics,  German^  Ftench,  Maths, 
and  Piano ;  Q.  .       ,  ^  ^ 

123— Ed.  Paris  ;  a ;  French  and  German  ;  P. 

124— Un.  France  ;  a ;  French,  Sdences  and  Maths. 

125— Ed.  Germany;  18;  Piano,  Organ,  Germeut^ 
French  and  Sjfanish  ;  E. ;  $i,8oa 

120— Ed.  Germany;  la;  German,  French,  S^m'sh, 
Italian,  Qassics,  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Drawing. 

X27.2urich  and  Berlin;  10 ^  French  »nd  German 

Lang,  and  Lit :  L.  ,.    ,      .r^       . 

128— Neufchatel ;  10 ;  French,  Maths.,  Drawing  and 


120— Gotha ;  7 ;  German,  French,  Spamth,  Qassics 
and  Music ;  $x,ooo  and  home. 

130— Ed.  London;  3;  Piano,  Organ  and  lliorough 
Bass;  £. 

181— Paris ;  a ;  French,  Drawinjg  and  Painting. 

182— Ed.  Germany ;  4 :  Nat  Sciences,  Maths.,  Ger-' 
man,  French,  Italian  and  Drawing ;  C. 

183— Saxe  Gotha  :  24 :  French,  German,  Qassics, 
Piano  and  Singing ;  M. ;  $1,500. 

184— Royal  ColL,  Bordeaux;  12;  French,  S^nish, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Penmanship  and  Classics;  C: 
$1,000  and  Home. 

185— Ed.  Germany;  i:  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Qassics  and  £1.  Music ;  P. 

136— Oneida;  25;  Piano,  Singing,  French  and 
Speutith, 

137— Hanover :  4 :  French,  German  and  Classics ; 
Q. ;  $1,600. 

188— Belgium;  5;  French,  Germatt,  Itaiian  and 
Qassics;  P. 

130— France ;  xo;  Fremh,  German,  Spanish,  Maths, 
and  Drawing :  C. 

140— Germany;  xo;  Piano,  French  and  German; 
$800  and  home. 

141 — Geneva;  4;  Drawing,  Painting  and  French; 
P. ;  $900  and  home. 

142— Beriin ;  ao :  Maths.,  Nat  Sdences,  Mil.  Drill 
and  German;  L. ;  $x,ooo. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 


The  Amskicam  Educational  Monthly  is  rend  b^  most  of  the  Prindpals  and  Sdiool  Proprietore  in  the 
country,  hence  we  h«ve  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  hnr,  siU,  or  rjrftofpr 
School  Property.     By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embanassiBent  of  tfem 

'X^eriTiS. —  Five  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  amoant,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made- 
No  sale  undertaken  without  preliminaury  fee  of  fire  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  conreffiondence).  TUs 
may  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  rtnim£  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  ComnhiioB 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Properties  given  to  subscribers  of  the  A  m.  Educational  Manthfyt  or  to  others  on  subscribis|i 
%2  oo  per  annum.    Address  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


96.— For  Sale.— Fbm ALB  Seminaky,  two  and 
a  half  hours  from  N.  Y.  or  Philadelphia.  Location 
verjr  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land;  house  three 
stories,  with  finished  attic  Will  accommodate  thirty- 
five  (or  more)  boarding  pupils.  Main  building,  34x35 
feet ;  win^,  50x19.  Porch  and  veranda.  Large  and 
well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation,  and 
reading  rooms,  parlors,  bathrroom,  etc.,  etc  Net 
income,  |i,8oo. 

103.— For  Bent— A  flourishing  and  well  known 
Fkmalb  Collbgk.  Will  accommMate  100  boarders 
and  many  day  scholars.  Buildings  and  fiimiture  may 
be  leaued  for  a  number  of  years.  Terms  easy.  A  good 
opportunity  for  a  Methodist 

104.— For  Sale— Boarding  School  in  N.  J. 
Has  been  eatabhshed  1 5  years.  Lot  1 30  x  aoo  fl.  House 
in  good  repair,  will  accommodate  30  boarders  and  60 
day  scholars.  Located  on  R.R.«  3  hours  from  N.Y. 
Pnce,  19,000— >^  cash. 


106— For  Sale  or  Beni— A  flooriahing  Bond' 
ing  School  for  Young  Ladies  in  Va.  Has  bees  in 
succaMlnl  operation  war  six  years.  Three  aaa  of 
ground.  Building  in  ^ood  repair:  can  aooominodite 
fifty  boarders.  l1iis  is  one  of  the  finest  propeitiM 
in  the  State.  Will  sell  for  |i6,ooo  and  rent  for 
$i,soo. 

106— For  Sale— A  Family  Bnasding  and  Dsr 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  near  Philadelphia,  in  tbe 
heart  of  a  rapidly-growing  town  of  10.000  inhabittBiic 
where  a  first-class  school  is  needed,  and  will  command 
a  good  patronage.  Price  $6,500.  This  is  considered  a 
vjKry  cheap  property. 

107>— A  laifce  Boarding  School  Property,  witluB  a 
short  distance  of  New  York,  For  Sale  on  easjr  terns, 
tw  to  he  iit,  with  the  Furniture,  for  a  term  of  vca^ 
The  proprietor,  having  made  a  competence,  wisnes  to 
retire. 


Tb  PolTtechnic  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Se^ 
nlar  Music  for  Schools,  Classes  and  Clubs. 

l:*reparod   l>y   TJ.    C.    ^JJIX^AJ?    and    TIT,   J.    TTJETMiOIUB. 

This  book  is  prepared  at  the  request  of  eminent  teachers,  and  supplies  a  want  long  experieoced  m  ov 
Normal,  Academic  and  High  Schools,  by  fiimishmg  a  collection  of  standard  musi^  indudine  the 
estabhthed  favorites  of  the  school-room,  hitherto  found  only  by  searching  through  many  vohimejk  and 
thewell-kuown  gems  from  recent  operas,  together  with  the  best  "College  songs"  and  patriotic  ai»!  To 
render  tlus  material  available,  it  has  been  necessary  to  write  new  words  to  the  most  of  the  music,  and 
great  care  lias  been  taken  to  .wpoly  poetry  vigorous  and  healthfiil  in  tone,  and  adapted,  in  the  secular,  as 
well  as  in  the  ncred  munc.  to  the  different  occasions  of  school  life.  The  reputation  of  the  editors  b  a 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  both  music  and  letter-press.  This  novel  collection  of  approved  devoHooal 
and  sMTular  music,  suited  to  all  the  occasions  of  the  school,  and  designed  for  permanent  use.  fbrais 
a  handsome  ocuvo  of  ao8  pages.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  by  mail  on  recmpt  of 
yi.oo.  "^ 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Sond  St.,  IVcw  ToHc* 


"American  School  Institute," 

A  J^JE LIABLE    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU— Founded  1855. 

1.  To  aid  all  'vrho  seek  irell-qiialillcd  Toacben; 

%•  To  repTMont  toael^ere  vrlao  desire  p<Mitloiief 

3.  To  give,  parents  inAYrmation  of  giMid  ecliools  ( 

4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properUet. 

SiXTBKN  Ykabs'  suocessftri  operation    has  provbo  the   '* American  School   Institute"   efident  in 
securing  "/A*  ri^ht  Teacfurfor  the  right  *lace.'" 

Explanatory  Cinnilars,  and  '^Application  Forms" 

j|9-  All  Mr  ho  irant  Poeitions  fbr  next  Beseloi 


Explanatory  Cinnilars,  and_|^  Application  F^orms  "  will  be  sent  when  applied  for  with  Stamps 


ahoald 


J 


pply  norvTt 

.  W.  Schermerhorn.  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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A  BUSINESS  AGENCY  FOK  TEACHEBS  AND  SCHOOLS^ 
1.  Td  aid  all  who  want  well-qualified  Tetachen. 

2.  To  represent  Teaohers  who  seek  PoBitiona. 

3.  To  give  Parents  information  of  good  Schools, 

4«  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Pfiopertloi 

J.  W.  Schermerhorrit  A.M.*  Actuary,  14  Bond  Street^  New  York. 

Brmeh  Offices  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

It  -Is  evident  that  an ''  Edacational  Agency,"  oonducted  by  persons  of  suitable  education, 
and  aided  hj  the  accnmnlated  records  and  acquaintances  of  many  y  ears,  must  hav^  «]ecided 
adrantages  over  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well-qualified  teachers. 
8inoe  success  must  depend  upon  securing  the  right  teacher,  there  can  be  no  temptation 
to  partiality  or  careless  representation. 

*'  Advertising"  has  always  been  uncertain  and  unsatisfactoiy,  because  of  the  miscellanea 
OQs  mass  of  applications  called  out  from  unknown  persons,  and  the  consei^uent  difficulty  in 
determining  which  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  "  appealing  to 
friends"  been  much  more  fruitful  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  al  ways  incor  the 
risk  of  friendly  partiality,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  the  teacher  f* 
"  a  place"  rathtt-  than  to  benefit  the  school. 

The  tneiBctency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  emViarrassments  aod  loss  of  time  oonneeted  with 
them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  School  Inatltnie  In  1865*  Its  valne 
beoomlng  more  and  more  obvions  It  was  in  1858  thoroaghly  reorganised  upon  a  soond  and  per- 
Bianent  basis.  Its  histoiy  snd  its  saccess  now  constitute  its  Jast  claim  upon  the  confidenoe  of  the 
teaching  commanity.  Its  aid  is  availablA  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teaebera. 
Tboee  aoqoalnted  with  its  operations  regard  it  A  RaiiiATW.a  Bcbbau  ov  £DUCATiovai»  Statib- 
Tioa,  yielding  the  ftallest  advantages  of  a** division  of  labor:''— first,  by  careAilly  compiling  and 
daseliying  inlbrmation  about  teachers  and  schools ;  secondly,  by  redadng  perplexing  details  to 
elderly  and  available  system ;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qoalifications  and  experience  of 
eindtdafm  for  positions ;  and  fourthly,  by  **  sifting  the  chaff  ih>m  the  wheat"— Introducing  candi- 
dates of  known  calibre  and  cb|FSCter. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  every  grade  of  institation  from  the  district 
school  to  the  tmiversity.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  with  principals  and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  sdeaoes, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing  and  painting, 
gymnastics,  military  tactics,  etc    Many  fiAnilies  secure  competent  tutors  and  goyemeeses. 

In  short,  the  Amer.  School  Zhst  is  prepared  to  meet  these  varied  demands  promptly 
and  SQCcessfnlly,  and  will,  on  fair  notice,  introduce  teachers  of  all  reasonable  acquirements. 
Its  economy  of  time  and  effort,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success  have 
seenied  Ibr  it  the  confidence  of  School  Offioen  and  others.  While  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  "  insure  human  nature,''  yet  txjhen  proper  instnutions  are  given,  it  seldom 
fiuls  to  direct  the  <'  right  teacher  to  the  right  place." 

GauTioa.— The  suoeeas  of  the  Amsbioak  School  iHSTrnm  has  called  out  incompetent  and  aa- 
prineipled  kP*<aion,  for  whose  operations  this  Agency  cannot  be  isspouBlVle  after  this  warning. 

Explanatory  dronlara  sent  on  application. 


School  History  of  the  United  States. 


^^^^^^% 


THIS  HISTORY,  which  was  first  published  near  the  end  of  Angost^  1870, 
brings  the  story  of  events  down  to  March  of  that  year.    The  narrativei 
exclnsive  of  maps  and  illostrations,  comprises  somewhat  fewer  than  two  Bjns- 

DRKD  PAGES. 

There  are  nearly  foktt  maps,  which  show,  correctly  and  plainly,  the  position 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  condition  of  the  country  at  different 
periods,  etc.  Several  of  these  maps  are  engraved  on  copper-plate  and  printed 
in  colors. 

More  than  usual  care  has  been  taken,  it  is  believed,  to  secure  aoousaot.  •  The 
author  has  relied  upon  the  most  approved  authorities,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
most  recent  investigations. 

The  DATES  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  correct  spelling  of  proper 
names  has  been  given.  The  absence  of  unimportant  dates  is  a  piouliar  merit 
of  this  book. 

The  pbonunoiation  of  the  proper  names  is  dearly  shown. 

The  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  direct.  The  narrative  is  not  made  up  of  bald, 
dry  statements  of  facts,  but  while  preserving  a  style  well  suited  for  »  lesson- 
book,  is  lively  and  entertaining.     The  reader^s  interest  is  exoited. 

The  aim  has  been  to  relate  essential  facts  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  most  easily 
comprehended  and  remembered. 

The  leading  or  key  words  of  each  paragraph  are  printed  in  a  more  conspiea- 
ous  type.  This  feature  has  been  approved  by  many  teachers.  The  words  printed 
in  this  bolder  type,  by  showing  at  a  glance  the  lbadino  topic  of  each  paragraph, 
will  lessen  the  labor  of  the  pupil  in  preparing  the  lesson,  and  aid  the  teacher  in 
•conducting  the  recitation. 

Ohronolooioal  reviews  are  scattered  throughout  the  book,— one  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  five  periods  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  They  are  so  pre- 
pared that  each  forms  a  very  conoise  recapitulation  of  the  main  &cts  related 
in  the  portion  of  the  narrative  after  which  tl^e  review  is  placed. 

Useful  TABLES  have  been  inserted  after  the  narrative  of  the  events;  also  the 
Deolaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Questions  have  been  added  to  the  OonstttntioD,  and  such  explanation  of  terms 
and  other  information  as  may  be  needed. 

An  INDEX  OF  all  the  names  of  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  the  teact  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  work.  This  will  be  of  use  t>r  tracing  the  coarse  of  tiie 
principal  characters  in  American  history. 

It  is  believed  that  teachers  will  especially  approve  the  plan  of  leaving  out  less 
important  details,  which  dog  the  memory  ana  prevent  distinct  impressions  of 
the  most  important  facts ;  but  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  guara  against  giving  false  impressions  by  injudicious  conciseness. 

The  leading  faoti  of  oor  ooontrv's  history  are  correctly  set  forth,  and  thisir  conneetioo 
so  well  preserved,  that  the  readers  interest  is  exoited  and  well  nuUnteined  to  the  «Bd— 
MaM9aduueUa  TMUktr, 

The  narrative  is  condensed*  yet  omits  no  important  partionlars.  Tim  stetementi  are  ao- 
carate  and  strongly  presented.  The  History  of  the  United  States  oonid  soaroelj  be  moie 
skiUtilly  compressed  into  the  eompass  of  a  text-book  or  better  prepared  for  the  needs  of 
the  school-rooa. — (Meago  Earning  i*otL 

A  copy  of  this  History  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  sixtgr  oents 
<one-ha]f  the  retail  price).  Oorrespondence  with  a  view  to  introdaction  is 
requested, 

BREWER  k  TILESTON,  Publishers,  17  Milk  St,  Boston. 

€^BO.  F.  ^HBIJPS,  Agent,  e^re  J.  W.  Sdacrmeriaona  A  €7o.,  14  Poeil  «t^  if.  T. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  GERMAN  STUDENT.^ 

"  Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen. 
Muss  in  Dichter's  Lande  gehen." 

Who  will  the  poet  understand 
Must  sojourn  in  the  poet's  land. 

THIS  wise  saying  of  the  great  poet  applies  also,  in  a 
certain  measure  at  least,  to  our  subject.  If  we  want 
to  understand  perfectly,  and  consequently  to  appreciate 
that  interesting  spfecies  of  the  genus  Homo — the  German 
student — we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  soil  in  which  he  grows  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  breathes,  because  this  soil  and  atmosphere  give 
him  that  peculiar  character,  form  and  shape,  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  other « people  and  from  all  other 
students  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  on  the  present  occasion  my  purpose  to  inflict  on 
this  learned  society  a  lecture  on  German  geography,  his- 
tory, and  sociology — ^but  it  might  be,  perhaps,  not  quite 
superfluous  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  point  which  is 
usually  overlooked  or  not  understood  at  all  by  foreigners ; 
which,  however,  seems  to  me  to  explain  so  much. 

s  ThU  paper  was  prepared  and  read  by  request  before  a  Literary  Qnb  ;lbat  it  portrays  so  grapU- 
itiy  some  of  the  phases  of  German  University  life,  that  we  deem  it  an  ai^ropriate  contribation  to  the 
edttcatioaal  literature  of  the  day.— Ed. 
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Germany,  like  the  United  States,  is,  as  you  know,  com- 
posed of  many  different  States.    All  these  States — with  the 
exception  only  of  a  few  commercial  cities  and  their  terri- 
tories, which  are  under  a  Republican  Government — are  re- 
garded as  Constitutional  Monarchies.    And  this  is  true  in 
so  far  as  they  have  always  been  monarchies,  and  as  they, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  become  more  or  less  consti- 
tutional, in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.     But  these  Ger- 
man constitutional  monarchies  exist,  in  fact,  only  on  paper 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  observer.     In  reality  they 
are  bureaucracies,  and  the  monarchy  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tion serve  only  as  instruments  in  the  hands  and  for  the  aims 
and  ends  of  bureaucracy.    And  the  bureaucratic  spirit,  im- 
ported from  France,  has  taken  possession  of  the  German 
mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  true  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment in  any  form  has  disappeared,  and  the  people  of  the 
present  generation  apparently  have  lost  even  the  capability 
of  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  reigning  fami- 
lies, and  the  high  and  wealthy  nobility,  every  German  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  a  really  respected  and  influential  social  po- 
sition in  his  country  must  belong  to  the  bureaucracy,  must 
be  an  officer  of  the  State  or  of  the  established  church, 
must  have  a  title,  a  handle  to  his  name.  Thus  Germany 
has  got  an  aristocracy  of  officials,  enjoying  many  important 
privileges  per  fas  et  per  nefas. 

But  this  modern  German  aristocracy  of  the  red  tape  is 
not  a  hereditary  one ;  it  is  perpetually  filled  up  by  new 
accessions.  And  these  new  accessions  can  only  enter  by 
the  narrow  gate  of  examinations,  and  these  examinations 
can  not  be  passed  without  study.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  officers  in  church  and  state  are  poorly  paid,  and  arc 
not  at  all  expected  to  steal,  the  rush  into  the  public  service 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  frightful  manner, 
that  the  authorities,  in  their  paternal  care  for  public  and 
private  welfare,  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  throw 
more  and  more  obstacles  in  the  road  to  office,  by  making  the 
examinations  more  and  more  difficult  and  severe  ;  so  that  at 
the  present  time,  indeed,  only  good  abilities,  combined  with 
great  assiduity,  have  any  chance  to  pass  them  at  all.     This 
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is  the  secret  of  the  high  standard  in  education  to  which 
Germany  has  attained. 

It  is  but  natural  that  people  who  live  in  a  certain 
social  sphere,  of  which  they  are  in  general  very  proud, 
should  wish  to  see  their  children  after  them  occupy  the 
same  honored  position.  So  it  is  almost  self-understood  in 
Germany  that  the  son  of  an  officer,  that  is  of  a  former  uni- 
versity man,  of  a  student  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word, 
becomes,  if  possible,  also  a  student.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
the  German  students,  1  think,  are  sons  of  former  students. 

After  these  general  remarks  permit  me  to  give  you,  in  a 
few  strokes,  a  sketch  of  my  own  life  as  a  student. 

My  father,  a  clergyman,  died  very  young.  He  left  me, 
scarcely  two  years  old,  as  an  only  child  to  my  mother,  who 
then  went  back  to  her  father's  house.  My  grandfather  took 
a  great  interest  in  my  education.  A  French  governess,  and, 
a  little  later  also,  a  private  tutor,  were  engaged  in  the  train- 
ing of  my  mind  and  faculties ;  and,  as  a  little  boy,  writing 
my  a  b  c,  I  knew  already  perfectly  well  that  some  day  I 
was  to  go  to  the  university.  When  I  had  reached  my  tenth 
year  my  grandfather  resolved  to  send  me  to  a  good  pro- 
gymnasium,  or  grammar  school,  in  a  small  Prussian  town, 
where  we  had  friends.  My  mother  accompanied  me.  Here 
I  was  drilled  very  severely  in  the  rudiments  of  all  possible 
sciences  in  the  usual  way,  with  an  occasional  application  of 
the  rod.  But  my  recollections  of  my  life  in  this  progymna- 
sium  are  very  dim  ;  it  was  the  monotonous,  ordinary  routine 
of  a  grammar  school.  Once,  and  I  remember  that  event  as 
if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  I  felt  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  Latin  grammar,  and — to  the  just  horror  of  my  class- 
mates— in  the  face  of  our  Latin  teacher,  a  model  of  an  old- 
fashioned  schoolmaster,  I  made  the  impudent  remark  that  I  did 
not  care  for  Latin  grammar,  and  that  I  could  not  and  would 
not  study  it.  Now,  the  mere  idea  of  such  behavior  is  a  cap- 
ital crime  in  a  German  school,  high  or  low.  The  result  was 
that  I  got  a  severe  punishment  in  school,  and  that  on  the 
same  day  the  Professor  paid  a  visit  to  my  mother.  After  a 
while  I  was  called  into  the  sitting-room,  and  found  my  dear 
mother  almost  paralyzed  by  the  terrible  news  that  I  would 
not  study  my  Latin  grammar.     The  Professor,  in  a  long 
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speech,  then  made  known  to  me  the  inexorable  fact  that  I 
never  could  go  to  the  university  without  having  studied 
Latin  grammar,  and  my  mother  asked  me  with  tears,  if  I 
really  had  forgotten  whose  son  I  was  !  That  was  too  much 
for  me.  It  was  my  destiny  to  go  to  the  university— that 
was  a  fact  of  which  I  had  not  the  least  doubt — and  if  Latin 
grammar  was  a  necessary  evil  for  me  to  endure,  which  in  no 
way  could  be  helped,  of  course,  I  had  to  submit. 

So  four  other  years  of  my  life,  with  thirty-two  school 
hours  a  week,  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  university. 

When  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  therefore 
reached  that  time  in  life  so  very  important  in  Germany, 
when  the  Church  confirms  all  the  children  and  the  State 
trees  them  from  the  obligations  to  attend  school,  and 
they  go  into  business,  enter  life,  and  are  no  longer  regarded 
and  treated  as  children,  I  was  found  well  prepared  to  enter 
the  gymnasium  proper.  And  as  my  grandfather  had  taken 
care  to  secure  for  me  a  place  in  Kloster  Ilfeld,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  I  went  there,  but  this  time  alone,  without 
my  mother. 

Kloster  Ilfeld,  an  old  monastery  of  the  Premonstratensian 
order,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Han 
mountains,  just  at  the  point  where  a  narrow,  deep  and 
romantic  valley  opens  into  the  Goldene  Aue,  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  of  old  Saxony,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rise  the  grand  ruins  of  the  castle  KyflFhauser,  where 
Barbarossa,  the  great  Emperor  of  the  German  nation,  slum- 
bers, and  waits  for  the  great  day  of  his  people's  resurrec- 
tion. There,  during  a  terrible  snow-storm — I  never  shall 
forget  that  day,  it  was  April  15,  1839 — 1>  the  Hessian  boy, 
arrived  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  same  gfate  which  Thomas 
Stange,  of  blessed  memory,  the  twenty-thir4  Abott  of  Ilfeld, 
following  the  advice  of  his  friends  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Justus  Jonas  and  John  Spangenberg,  in  the  year  1544,  had 
opened  to  twelve  poor  boys  from  the  neighboring  counties, 
to  give  them  an  evangelical  and  liberal  educatioiT;  at  the 
same  gate,  by  which,  A.  D.  1550,  had  entered  the  great  awl 
the  first  Rector  (President)  of  Ilfeld,  the  intimate  pupil  and 
friend  of  Melancthon,  the  eminent  scholar  and  pedagogue, 
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whose  name  to  all,  especially  to  all  Greek  scholars,  is  to-day 
still  as  familiar  as  it  was  at  his  time  to  all  Germany,  Michael 
Neander, 

An  old  janitor  in  green  and  gold,  the  livery  of  the  con- 
vent, opened,  and,  after  I  had  given  him  my  name,  conduct- 
ed me  through  dimly  lighted  quadrangles,  up  stairs  and 
down  stairs,  through  a  labyrinth  of  corridors  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  director,   Ernest  Wiedash,  a  famous  Greek 
scholar.     He  received  me  with  parental  kindness,  and,  as  all 
my  papers  and  reports  had  been  sent  to  him  beforehand,  a 
very  short  examination  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  me 
my  proper  place  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  Royal  Pedago- 
gium,  in  tertia.     Then  a  servant  was  called  to  show  me 
the  room  of  one  of  the  Professors  who  had  been  assigned 
already  by  the  Faculty  as  my  tutor,  that  is,  the  man  under 
whose  personal  and  especial  care  I  stood,  who  carried  on  a 
regular  correspondence  with  my  grandfather,  who  kept  my 
accounts,   and   without   whose  consent   I   could   incur  no 
expenses.     My  tutor  was  a  man  of  great  refinement  and  in 
every  respect  a  gentleman.     So  I  took  at  first  sight  a  liking 
for  him  which  has  lasted  forever.    He  immediately  gave  the 
necessary  orders  in  regard  to  my  baggage,  my  room  and 
other  things  of  that  kind.     After  a  short  time  spent  in  plea- 
sant and  confidential  conversation,  the  bell  of  the  convent 
called  us  to  supper,  at  seven  o'clock.     It  was  very  fortunate 
that  just  on  that  day  it  was  the  turn  of  my  tutor  and  new 
friend  to  preside  over  one  of  the  two  long  dinner  tables  in 
the  refectory.    Therefore  he  bade  me  follow  him,  and,  the 
Easter  term  having  already   begun  two  or  three  days,  I 
found  myself  entering  the  dining  room,  the  first  time  in 
conspectu  omnium.     I  felt  my  heart  palpitating  a  little  when 
I  saw  all  those  big  fellows  staring  at  me,  the  poor  little  one, 
but  my  good  tutor  made  me  sit  down  at  his  side,  introduced 
me  to  the  students  next  to  us,  and,  as  we  had  amongst  other 
good  things  excellent  omelets  with  apple-sauce  for  supper, 
it  was  astonishing  how  soon  I  felt  quite  at  home.     After 
supper,  my  tutor  showed  me  my  future  lodgings  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  most  important  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  house. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  colleges  in  Germany  prepar- 
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ing  the  twenty  thousand  students  for  the  twenty-two  univer- 
sities.     Amongst  this  large  number  of  colleges,  a  few  are  in 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  olH  monasteries  and  their 
estates,  and  follow  a  system  of  education  similar  to  that  of 
Eaton  and  Rugby  in  England.     Kloster  Ilfeld  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  them,  having  accommodations  for  only  about 
fifty  students.    Always  two  students  occupy  two  connected 
rooms,  a  sitting  room  and  a  sleeping  room.    These  rooms  are 
the  old  cells  of  the  monks,  not  very  large,  but  of  good  size, 
with  windows    opening  into  the  quadrangles,  whilst  the 
doors  lead  into  the  long  corridors.    The  rooms  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  convent,  in  the  same  style  still  in  which  they  pro- 
bably once  had  been  furnished  for  the  "  poor  boys,"  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     But  the  change  of  time  had 
not  spared  even  our  segluded  convent.     There  were  no 
"  poor  boys"  any  more  in  Ilfeld.    Most  of  the  students  were 
sons  of  the   Hanoverian   nobility,  and  a  very  pretty  sum 
was  to  be  paid  for  board  and  tuition.     But  still  something 
of  the  original  "  poor  boys"  has  remained.    The  King  of 
Hanover  and  the  old  patrons  of  the  monastery,  the  Counts 
Stolberg,  have  the  right  to  send  twelve  students  to  the 
school,  almost  free  of  charge.     They  use  this  patronage  as  a 
rule  always  for  the  benefit  of  orphans  or  sons  of  good  faimi- 
lies  in  reduced  circumstances.     As  we  were  not  siitisfied 
with  our  wooden  chairs  and  empty  walls,  we  had  to  buy 
many  things  to  make  our  rooms  comfortable.     We  were 
sometimes  even  a  little  luxurious  in  this  respect,  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  a  part  of  our  Director's  educational  system 
to  encourage  us  in  all  things  connected  with  the  culture  of 
taste  and  refinement. 

The  faculty  had  been  very  considerate  in  the  selection  of 
my  rooms.  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  I  was  mated  with  a 
son  of  the  ambassador  of  Hanover  to  the  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort, a  city  which  1  regarded  almost  as  my  home.  Thus 
every  thing  went  on  very  pleasantly.  My  room-mate,  when 
we  were  left  alone  and  had  exchanged  some  important  gene- 
ral views,  initiated  me  into  different  secrets  and  mysteries 
of  the  institution,  told  me  horrible  stories  about  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  "  old  boys"  towards  the  new  ones,  promised  mag- 
nanimously his  powerful  protection,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
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so  on.    At  nine  o'clock  the  church  bell  rang  again,  and  in 
stantly  books  were  placed  on  the  table.    We  had  to  study 
from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock.     During  this  time  a  professor, 
in  his  regular  circuit,  made  us  two  calls.    At  eleven  o'clock 
the  light  had  to  be  put  out  and  we  must  go  to  bed.     Be- 
tween eleven  and  midnight  the  steward  of  the  convent  made 
his  round,  opened  every  room  and  looked  if  the  light  was 
out  and  we  in  bed.     I  saw  him  that  night  with  his  fur  cap, 
lantern  and  bunch  of  keys !     I  was  too  excited  to  sleep. 
The  following  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bell 
rang.    A  few  minutes  later  our  own  servant  came  in  with 
the  boots,  "  Six  o'clock,  gentlemen !"    We  must  rise  and 
dress  or  the  visiting  professor  would  find  us  in  bed.     Half- 
past  six  o'clock  breakfast  was  brought,  cofiFee  or  milk  or 
chocolate    or  tea — according    to    order — and    fresh    rolls. 
From  seven  to  eight  we  had  to  study,  receive  a  call  from 
the  visiting  professor  and  another  from  the  physician.    At 
eight  o'clock  the  bell  called  all  the  students  together  to  a 
short  morning  service,  and  after  prayer  every  one  betook 
himself  to  his  class-room,  where,  for  four  successive  hours, 
we  received  the  instruction  of  different    professors.     At 
twelve  o'clock,  we  dined  together.    After  dinner,  until  two 
o'clock,  we  had  a  free  time,  with  the  liberty  to  leave  the 
premises  of  the  convent.    From  two  to  four  o'clock,  again 
lessons.     From  four  to  six,  studying.    From  six  to  seven, 
firee.     At  seven  o'clock,  supper.     After  supper,  until  nine 
o'clock,  free,  with  the  liberty  to  leave  the  convent  during 
summer.    From  nine  to  eleven,  studying.    On  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  we  were  free  after  dinner  till  three  o'clock, 
and  also  from  five  to  seven.    These  two  afternoons  were 
occupied  by  private  lessons,  miisic,  drawing,  the  free  field, 
by  fencing  and  dancing,  during  the  winter  term  ;  by  longer 
walks,  gymnastic  exercises,  gardening,  playing,  etc.,  during 
the  summer.    On  Sundays,  we  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  spent 
our  time  until  ten  o'clock  as  we  pleased,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  our  rooms.    At  ten  o'clock  we  went  to  our 
church,  where  our  pastor  held  the  service.     From  dinner  to 
supper  time  we  were  free  and  could  leave  the  convent  until 
dark.     After  supper  we  were  again  confined  to  our  rooms. 
No  student  was  allowed  to  visit  anybody  outside  the  con- 
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vent  without  permission.  Every  one  who  came  home  after 
time  was  reported  by  the  janitor.  Our  punishments  con- 
sisted in  confinement  for  one  or  more  days,  either  to  the 
premises  of  the  convent,  or  to  our  own  rooms,  or  to  prison. 
And  if  these  punishments  were  of  no  effect,  the  student 
was  sent  away.  But  I  do  not  recollect  that  such  an  ex- 
treme case  happened  in, my  time. 

We  had  excellent  professors,  all  of  them  men  picked,  not 
only  for  their  learning  and  abilities  as  teachers,  but  also  for 
their  general  character  as  gentlemen.  With  such  instruct- 
ors, very  small  classes,  and  thirty  or  thirty-two  hours  a 
week,  we  could  scarcely  help  learning  something.  Discii>- 
line  in  the  class-rooms  was  easily  maintained.  We  were  all 
too  much  engaged  in  hearing,  thinking  and  answering  ques- 
tions, and  if — a  very  rare  case — a  student  forgot  himself,  one 
look  or  word  of  the  professor  was  sufficient  to  put  him  right. 
But  outside  the  class-rooms  we  were  pretty  wild  boys, 
with  a  decided  inclination  to  play  the  university  student  in 
the  worst  sense,  and  to  break  in  every  possible  way  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  convent. 

Vacations  fell  at  Easter,  a  fortnight ;  at  Whitsuntide,  one 
week ;  in  the  Autumn,  six  weeks,  and  at  Christmas,  a  fort 
night. — (Concluded  next  month.) 
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WILD   FLOWERS   IN  NORWAY. 

THE  abundance  and  brilliancy  of  color  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  these  Northern  countries  is  remarkable- 
The  most  common  of  all  at  this  time  is  our  pansy.  Finding 
it  first  near  a  fence  by  a  mill,  the  natural  inference  was  that 
a  neighboring  garden  had  overrun  its  borders.  But  no,  it 
is  as  wild  and  as  common  here  as  our  own  eye-bright,  spring- 
ing up  by  the  roadside,  among  the  tall  grass  in  the  meado^rs, 
and  standing  in  thick  clusters  on  the  rocks  or  hiding  in  the 
clefts.  Of  every  size,  except  really  large,  and  of  the  usual 
colors,  in  every  shade  and  variety  of  arrangement.  Some- 
times wholly  white,  sometimes  a  dark  red  purple  throughout, 
they  are  oftenest  a  medium  size,  with  their  two  upper  petals 
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a  soft  blue  purple  shading  through  blue  into  pale  yellow 
below.  Looking  at  them  fluttering  in  fresh  masses  on  the 
rocks,  they  give  the  eflfect  of  the  most  delicate  purple  flow- 
ers, so  light  that  the  wind  must  blow  them  away.  They  are 
so  beautiful  and  so  abundant  that  our  wild  violet,  which 
grows  here  also,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  of  our  choice  flowers,  equally  common,  is  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  precisely  the  same  in  color,  size,  and  per- 
fume as  our  garden  flower.  Coming  from  Stockholm,  at 
the  different  stations  we  found  children  under  the  car  win- 
dows with  hands  and  arms  and  baskets  full  of  them,  great 
delicious  bunches,  for  a  penny  each.  We  were  still  incredu- 
lous enough  to  ask  where  they  came  from,  but  when  the 
small  brown  fist  pointed  to  the  woods  over  beyond  the  sta- 
tion, there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The  forget-me- 
nots  of  our  gardens  also  abound  here,  growing  a  little 
smaller,  as  a  general  thing,  but  of  the  same  pure  blue,  some- 
times coloring  whole  fields. 

All  our  common  wild  flowers  come  and  go  here  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  order  as  in  New  England.  We 
miss  no  one  except  the  eye-bright  and  the  arbutus,  which 
should  not  perhaps  be  called  common  with  us,  it  is  found  in 
so  comparatively  few  places.  The  sandy  soil  in  and  about 
the  pine  woods  of  Norway  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
growth,  but  we  have  not  Jbeen  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it 
where  we  have  been.  Among  many  that  are  quite  new  to 
us  is  a  rich  purple  blossom,  delicate  and  small,  but  growing 
in  full  clusters  low  on  the  ground.  Many  fields  are  bright 
with  a  tall  flower  a  little  like  our  meadow  pink,  of  a  color 
so  deep  as  to  be  almost  crimson,  making  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  ox-eye  daisy  of  our  meadows,  which'  is  often  mixed  with 
it.  A  tall  spike  of  blue  flowers,  as  blue  as  our  deepest  lark- 
spur, borders  many  of  the  country  roads,  roses  grow  wild 
in  almost  every  color — white,  yellow,  red  and  pink,  and  of 
great  fragrance  ;  the  wild  geranium  of  our  fields  has  a  much 
richer  color  than  with  us,  our  harebells  grow  not  only  on 
the  rocks  and  hills  but  by  the  roadsides,  and  purple  colum- 
bine, large  and  dark,  takes  the  place  of  the  light  red  of  our 
rocks.  The  variety  of  bright  yellow  flowers  is  almost  in- 
numerable. 
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OBJECT    TEACHING. 

m 

AN  Object  Lesson  may  be  defined  as  a  certain  method  of 
instruction  relative  to  a  given  Object,  the  object  being 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  By  Object  Teaching,  however, 
we  understand  a  particular  system  of  using  objects  and  of  treat- 
ing subjects  in  the  processes  of  instruction.  It  is,  then,  the 
manner  and  purpose  of  using  objects  and  the  method  of 
treating  subjects  which  chiefly  determine  whether  a  g^ven 
mode  of  instruction  may  be  called  Object  Teaching.  The 
term  is  sometimes  used  with  the  limited  signification  of  ob- 
ject lessons;  but  it  is  here  taken  in  its  broadest  sense, 
applying  al§o  to  the  teaching  of  any  subject,  if  that  teaching 
be  confined  to  nature  in  its  method. 

Before  deciding  for  or  against  this  system  of  instruction, 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  has  been  based. 

To  lead  children  to  become  good  and  reliable  citizens 
seems  to  be  the  direct  aim  of  the  State  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  its  schools.  This  implies  that  every  indivi- 
dual be  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  skill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  material  wants  of  himself  and  those  directly 
dependent  upon  him ;  also  of  sufficient  perception  of  moral 
truth  and  discipline  in  moral  courses  of  action,  to  fit  him 
for  the  civil  and  social  duties  of  life. 

Advance  in  civilization,  however,  demands  more  than  this. 
It  requires  men  and  women  with  acumen  to  perceive  oppor- 
tunities for  progress,  and  power  to  evolve  from  those 
opportunities  positive  results.  To  increase  the  supply  in 
this  direction  should  also  be  the  object  of  the  State. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  underlying  this  de- 
velopment of  man  in  his  social  relations,  is  his  development 
as  a  unit  of  humanity,  a  spirit  yearning  and  active,  possess- 
ing definite  relations  to  the  whole  universe. 

The  question  at  once  arises, —  Where  and  haw  shall  our 
efforts  be  directed  in  order  to  secure  these  desirable  results? 
To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  it  may  be  answered: — 
Wherever  it  is  the  province  of  any  one  to  teach.  The  ob- 
ject of  all  scholastic  discipline  should  be  the  making  of 
thinking  men  and  women. 
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Inasmuch  as  statistics  show  that  not  more  than  half  the 
names  entered  on  the  regfisters  of  the  primary  or  perceptive 
grades  afterwards  appear  on  those  of  the  higher  grades, 
and  since  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  are  composed 
chiefly  of  this  primary  element,  we  may  direct  our  strongest 
efforts  to  this  point.  By  this  means  we  shall  reach  the 
largest  numbers,  as  well  as  lay  that  foundation  for  a  higher 
education  which  can  be  laid  no  where  else  than  in  the  pri- 
mary school.  Let  this  foundation  be  compactly  built,  and 
less  difficulty  will  be  experienced  subsequently  in  rearing 
the  walls  of  the  structure.  A  method  of  instruction  adapted 
to  the  first  wants  of  children  must  therefore  be  devised. 

Having  decided  where  to  direct  effort,  before  determining 
how  it  should  be  done,  we  must  obtain  clearly  defined 
notions  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  material  upon 
which  we  are  to  work.  Activity,  motion  and  change,  which 
constitute  the  law  of  life,  are  no  where  more  observable  than 
in  the  child.  His  constant  demand  is  for  nutrition  and 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  parts,  which,  along 
the  electric  wires  nature  has  furnished  them,  truth  is 
flashed  inward  to  the  soul.  The  child  also  demands  lan- 
guage for  the  expression  of  the  ideas  thus  gained,  and  after- 
wards uses  the  same  terms  figuratively  to  express  abstract 
truths  and  spiritual  experiences. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  material,  our  next  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  natural  order  of  growth  revealed  in 
the  more  spontaneous  development  of  the  young  mind.  It 
is  well  known  that  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  rarely 
manifested  through  the  organs  of  sense.  In  the  child  we 
observe  a  natural  tendency,  upon  taking  up  an  object,  to 
look  at  it,  feel  of  it,  balance  it  on  his  finger,  smell  and  taste 
of  it,  and  to  put  it  to  his  ear,  thereby  to  ascertain  its  physi- 
cal properties.  In  the  exercise  of  his  senses,  therefore,  the 
child  expresses  a  keen  delight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lays  a 
foundation  for  all  his  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
Even  in  older  and  more  fiilly  developed  minds,  we  observe 
a  spirit  of  investigation,  an  instinctive  desire  to  know  by 
personal  observation  the  truth  of  whatever  statements  are 
presented  to  them. 

Indeed,  the  amount  of   information    acquired  from  all 
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sources  seems  to  depend,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
upon  the  clearness  of  the  perceptions  derived  through  the 
senses.  The  senses  are,  therefore,  the  gateways  to  know- 
ledge, and  the  wider  they  are  opened  the  clearer  will  be  the 
perception,  and  the  completer  the  knowledge  gained. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  child  first  informs  himself  of  the 
physical  properties  of  what  is  before  him,  by  the  help  of  the 
perceptive  faculty,  carefiil  observation  will  prove  that  he 
next  remembers  the  results  of  this  process,  or,  combining 
certain  features  of  several  perceptions,  forms  one  imaginary 
picture.  The  higher  process  of  reasoning  is  then  called 
into  exercise.  Thus  all  the  faculties  of  the  child  are  brought 
into  play  in  th^ir  natural  succession,  and  he  experiences  a 
real  process  of  education. 

Our  method  of  instruction  must  then  be  based  upon  this 
natural  order  of  development.  If  our  first  duty  is  to  culti- 
vate the  perceptive  faculty,  we  have  only  to  present  occa- 
sions to  the  restless  eyes,  ears  and  hands.  How  can  we  do 
this,  unless  use  is  made  of  objects  ?  When  these  objects  are 
used  in  a  systematic  manner,  merely  as  a  means  of  training 
the  several  senses  of  the  child  in  habits  of  ready  and  accu- 
rate perception,  this  is  called  Object  Teaching  in  an  intro- 
ductory stage.  In  the  next  stage  objects  may  be  employed 
as  a  means  of  instruction  in  given  subjects,  careful  attention 
being  given  at  the  same  time  to  a  proper  disciplining  of  the 
pupil's  mind. 

In  this  step  objects  may  be  used  in  either  of  the  following 
ways : — First,  an  pbject,  or  a  quality  of  an  object,  may  be 
taken  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  order  to  develop  cor- 
rect ideas  concerning  it ;  second,  an  object  may  be  made  to 
represent  another  but  remote  object,  that  a  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  latter  may  be  indirectly  gained  ;  and  third, 
objects  may  be  used  for  the  development  of  abstract  ideas. 

The  real  objects  need  not  always  be  presented,  for  we 
may  sometimes  appeal  to  memory  or  conception. 

The  use  of  objects  must  now  become  systematic,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  some  definite  end  be  kept  in  view. 
What  part,  then,  of  the  great  sciences,  to  which  we  would 
lead,  is  best  adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  of  childhood  ? 
Evidently  every  science  must  be  reduced  to  its  elements, — 
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iirst  principles  must  be  sought.  But,  as  in  this  direction 
the  beginnings  of  science  are  hidden,  and  w.e  can  only  hope 
to  discover  them  by^the  exercise  of  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  by  forming  higher  and  higher  generalizations  from 
their  carefully  collected  results,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  beginnings  of  science  should  be  the  first  natural 
steps  in  the  processes  of  investigation.  To  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, every  subject  must  be  reduced  to  its  elements.  If 
lessons  in  "  Number"  are  given,  the  result  will  be  a  founda- 
tion for  Arithmetic  and  the  higher  mathematics.  Lessons 
on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  qualities  of  objects  and  manu- 
factures will,  in  like  manner,  lead  directly  to  Botany, 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  some  of  the  truths  of  Physics  afid 
Chemistry.  Lessons  in  size  and  position  of  objects  intro- 
duce Geography,  while  form  and  drawing,  especially  inven- 
tive drawing,  form  a  basis  for  the  practical  arts  of  designing 
and  architecture. 

The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  lead  his  pupils  on, 
without  straying  from  the  paths  of  nature.  But  one  diffi- 
culty should  be  presented  at  a  tiniie,  and  these  difficulties  so 
adjusted,  that,  in  proceeding  step  by  step,  the  child  will 
always  pass  from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  After  the  child  has  clearly  gained 
the  idea,  give  him  the  language  in  which  to  clothe  it,  and 
words  will  then  be  treasured  by  him  as  gems  of  priceless 
value. 

The  principles  of  Object  Teaching  further  require  that 
we  never  generalize  before  all  the  particulars  are  under- 
stood, proceeding  thus  systematically  in  the  synthetic  order 
of  nature  instead  of  the  analytic  order  of  a  subject.  The 
practice  of  reading  thus,  at  first  hand,  from  the  volume  of 
nature,  develops  a  widely  diflFerent  power  from  that  gained 
by  taking  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  others  and 
tracing  back  the  proofs.  The  former  tends  to  produce 
directive  power ;  the  latter,  to  promote  mechanical  imita- 
tion. The  great  demand  of  the  age  is  for  the  development 
of  this  directive  intelligence. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  and  principles  upon 
ivhich  Object  Teaching  is  founded.  It  may  be  thought 
that  these  principles  can  be  successfiiUy  applied  only  to 
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elementary  instruction,  where  text-books  are  not  used. 
Although  actual  study  and  the  use  of  books  are  essential  in 
more  advanced  work,  the  same  principles  can  be  applied  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

In  much  of  the  instruction  given  in  many  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  the  training  and  education  of  the  thinking  faculties 
of  the  pupil  are  almost  entirely  neglected,  with  the  result 
that  tTie  pupil's  mind  becomes  the  store-house  of  the  fruits 
of  other  men's  harvesting,  rather  than  a  field  laden  with 
products  of  his  own  planting  and  raising. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  devise  a  single  method  of  instruc- 
tion by  which  all  branches  can  be  taught  with  the  same  suc- 
cess ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  base  all  modes  of  teaching  on  the 
same  fundamental  principle,  the  disciplining  of  the  mind.  To 
accomplish  this,  more  natural  methods  must  be  adopted. 
As  an  example,  the  subject  of  English  Grammar  is  com- 
menced by  the  student's  learning  that  it  is  the  science  of  the 
English  Language,  and  is  divided  into  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody.  Definitions  of  terms  may 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  yet  the  student  have  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge,  if  any,  of  their  real  meaning,  or  of  the 
basis  for  such  a  division  of  grammar.  So,  also,  the  diflFerent 
parts  of  speech,  with  their  respective  classifications  and  pro- 
perties, are  frequently  learned  without  an  independent 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  This  course  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  great  first  principle  of  Object  Teaching,  as 
well  as  to  the  minor  principle — first  synthesis,  and  then 
analysis. 

Having  decided  to  build  up  the  science,  with  what  shall 
we  begin  ?  What  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  English 
language,  as  it  is  properly  treated  in  English  Gram- 
mar ?  Words,  if  we  consider  the  expression  of  ideas,  and 
sentences  if  we  consider  the  expression  of  thoughts.  The 
subject  may,  therefore,  be  commenced  with  cither  words  or 
sentences.  Let  the  work  now  progress  step  by  step,  one 
thing  at  a  time  and  in  the  natural  order  of  dependence- 
Thus  systematized.  Grammar,  or  language  lessons,  may  be 
commenced  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  customary  ;  or,  if 
left  until  the  usual  time,  it  can  then  be  made  more  thorough 
by  the  objective  method. 
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May  not  other  subjects  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ? 
In  elementary  work  in  Arithmetic  the  same  course  can  be 
pursued,  and,  even  in  the  more  advanced  study  of  the  same 
subject,  more  of  the  principles  and  rules  may  be  developed 
objectively  by  questioning,  and  less  occasion  given  for  this 
frequent  memorizing  of  words  without  ideas.  The  same  is 
true  of  Algebra  and  especially  of  Geometry. 

The  latter  is  specially  adapted  to  cultivate  the  reasoning 
powers.  How  comparatively  little  is  this  discipline,  when, 
the  theorem  given  and  the  figure  drawn,  the  student  has 
only  to  commit  the  demonstration,  as  found  in  the  book,  ver- 
batim et  literatim.  Let  the  theorem  be  given  and  the  simple 
basis  of  the  figure,  and  then  require  the  student  to  prove 
the  theorem  by  his  own  demonstration,  and  the  desired  dis- 
cipline will  be  better  secured.  This  is  not  mere  theory  ; 
practice  has  proved  it  a  success.  Other  subjects,  the 
sciences  for  instance,  may  more  or  less  conform  to  the  ob- 
jective system. 

Object  Teaching  is  a  systematic  method  of  instruction  ;  as 
soon  as  it  lacks  system,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  failure. 
Where,  then,  are  the  teachers,  who,  fully  realizing  the  true 
purposes  of  education,  are  practically  familiar  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  and  the  order  of  the  development  of 
its  faculties  ?  Where  shall  we  find  those  so  versed  in  each 
science  that  they  are  able  to  discern  its  beginnings  and  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  then  skillfully  adopt  the  means  to  the 
desired  end  ?  ' 

This  demand  upon  the  teacher  can  only  be  answered  by 
patient,  persevering  labor.  As  in  all  other  professions, 
there  must  be  a  willing  and  constant  plodding  at  details.  At 
the  present  time  there  must  also  be  earnest,  original  thought. 

Old  and  new  methods  are  now  clashing.  Everything  is 
in  confusion.  While  some  are  carried  away  with  novelty, 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  others  to  suspect  all 
attempts  at  modification  of  old  methods  as  visionary 
adventures.  This  age  is  witnessing  a  revolution  in  educa- 
tional methods.     It  is  the  universal  law  of  progress. 

But,  when  the  contest  is  over,  we  may  confidently  hope 

that  the  cause  of  education  will  have  taken  an  important 

step  in  advance. 

Miss  E.  M.  Brigham. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

PART   FOUR. 

JUVENILE  curiosity — being  a  wholesome  inquisilive- 
ness,  a  natural  thirst  for  knowledge — should  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  discountenanced.  The  pupil  should  not 
be  ridiculed,  or  laughed  at,  if  he  fail  to  convey  his  ideas  in 
suitable  or  intelligible  language.  Rather  let  him  be  re- 
quested to  put  his  question  in  other  words,  so  that  the 
teacher,  if  possible,  may  discover  his  meaning.  This  being 
done,  let  the  teacher  courteously  furnish  the  required  in- 
formation, taking  care  to  use  words  suitable  to  the  child's 
capacity.  No  teacher  should  be  what  is  called  "  a  scold/* 
It  is  very  objectionable  to  chide  pupils  frequently  or  pas- 
sionately. It  invariably  lessens  the  teacher's  authority  and 
diminishes  the  pupil's  respect  for  his  person.  If  they  have 
broken  any  of  the  rules,  a  few  words  representing  the  repre- 
hensible nature  of  their  offence,  spoken  in  a  kind  and  sober 
tone,  will  be  far  more  effective  in  producing  sorrow  and 
amendment  than  many  hasty  rebukes  or  sundry  angry  allu- 
sions. In  fact,  the  teacher  who  would  command  success 
must  diligently  study  the  temper,  disposition,  and  character 
of  his  individual  pupils,  and  **  fill  them,  not  so  much  with 
learning  as  with  the  desire  to  learn" — not  so  much  with  the 
fear  of  punishment  as  with  the  desire  not  to  oflFend.  He 
must  lead  them  to  discover  at  an  early  age  that  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  the  great  objects  of  all  learning ;  "  that  the  end  of 
education  (as  Milton  affirms)  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  Eden 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright ;"  and  that  the  more  they 
advance  in  learning  the  nearer  they  approach  to  Him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  all  knowledge. 

People  naturally  love  liberty,  and  dislike  anything  that 
tends  to  curtail  their  privileges.  So  is  it  with  children.  By 
nature  they  entertain  an  antipathy  towards  the  performance 
of  compulsory  duties,  and  have  an  aversion  for  anything  en- 
joined as  a  business,  particularly  if  it  tends  to  limit  their 
pleasures  or  control  their  freedom.  The  skillful  teacher 
will  therefore  induce  them  to  perform  their  various  duties 
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without  giving  them  reason  to  feel,  or  even  suspect,  that 
they  are  in  the  harness  of  restraint,  and  must  be  obedient  to 
the  whip  of  compulsion.  He  may  Qven  possibly  succeed  in 
creating  in  some  of  them,  if  not  in  all,  a  desire  to  be  taught 
for  the  sake  of  the  hondr,  delight  and  recreation  the  informa- 
tion may  afford ;  but,  if  possible,  he  will  never  allow  them  to 
suspect  that  the  acquisition  of  any  subject,  or  part  of  a  sub- 
ject, is  imposed  as  a  compulsory  task.  The  moment  he  does 
so  its  study  will  be  shorn  of  its  attractions,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  "  a  punishment  rather  than  a  pleasure." 

Children  love  dominion,  and  take  much  delight  in  exacting 
obedience  to  their  will.     During  their  infancy  this  tendency 
displays  itself  in  frequent  fits  of  weeping  and  "  unreasonable 
peevishness ;"  in  boyhood  the  presence  of  the  '*  disease"  is 
indicated  chiefly  by  suUenness  of  temper,  or  by  "  the  desire 
to  have  things  as  their  own."     This  love  of  power  and  in- 
ordinate possession,  being  the  foundation  of  many  evils  and 
the  roots  of  contention  and  injustice,  must  be  promptly  re- 
buked and,  if  possible,  extracted  out  of  the  system.     If  chil- 
dren strive  together  for  the  mastery,  as  often  happens,  and 
the  case  be  duly  reported  to  the  teacher,  he  should,  as  a 
rule,  give  judgment  against  the  originators  of  the  strife, 
calling  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  words — *'  Who- 
soever will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
Though  it  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  curb  the  insolent 
or  unruly,  and  to  check  ill  nature,  yet,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  of  him  to  countenance  the  accusations  or  in- 
formations of  pupils  against  each  other.     Such  charges  are 
generally  the  result  of  anger,  envy  or  malice — feelings  which 
need  repression,  not  development.     However,  if,  on  investi- 
gatioriy  he  finds  the  accused  "  guilty,"  he  would  do  well  to 
reprove  him  in  private,  and,  if  possible,  induce  him  (i)  to 
solicit  pardon  from,  and  (2)  make  reparation  to,  the  injured 
party — both  to  be  done  as  if  the  offender  was  acting  of  his 
own  free  will.    Such  a  course  will  make  the  apology  more 
easy  to  the  one  and  more  acceptable  to  the  other,  whilst  it 
engenders  and  promotes  mutual  feelings  of  good  nature, 
civility,  courtesy,  and  respect.     In  well-regulated  homes, 
children  never  get  what  they  cry  for,  or  basely  ask.    Of 
course,  their  necessaries  are  supplied,  but  the  desires  of  pas- 
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sion  or  fancy  are  firmly  denied ;  so  should  it  be  in  every 
well-ordered  school.  Pupils  should  be  taught,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  practice  the  virtues  of  resignation,  submission, 
modesty,  and  self-denial,  so  that  they  may  cheerfully  "  bear 
and  forbear,"  cordially  sympathizing  with  each  other  in 
every  little  trial  and  difficulty  incident  to  "  Life  at  School,'' 
being  ever  ready  to  give,  ever  ready  to  share  their  little 
stock  of  delicacies  or  curiosities. 

Faults  arising  from  inadvertency,  mental  weakness,  forget- 
fulness,  unsteadiness,  and  absence  of  mind — when  not  will- 
ful— may  be  treated  with  some  little  indulgence,  more 
especially  if  the  pupil  is  dull  of  comprehension  or  percep- 
tion. Probably  the  best  way  to  correct  such  errors  or 
irregularities  is  to  recognize  them  as  constitutional  but 
conquerable  misfortunes,  whose  subjugation  will  require 
continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  continued 
tenderness  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
influence  of  mutual  affection  will  be  almost  sure  to  sharpen 
the  intellect  of  the  child  and  to  open  his  mind  to  do  his 
dtity  faithfully  and  well.  Without  this  incentive  to  action, 
"  there  would  probably  be  (as  Locke  truly  observes)  much 
uneasiness  and  but  little  learning." 

Many  educational  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of 
-"^he  rod  of  correction"  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  this  enlightened  age.  They  therefore  affect  to 
regard  such  punishment  as  a  relic  of  barbarism  and  a  crime 
against  juvenile  humanity.  The  theories  of  such  kind- 
hearted  gentlemen  are  seldom  founded  on  experience,  and 
(we  regret  to  say)  will  not  stand  the  stern  test  of  practice. 
In  teaching,  as  in  other  things,  we  must  take  human  nature 
as  it  is — as  we  find  it,  and  not  as  we  hope  it  may  be  some 
centuries  hence.  Guided  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  we 
must  deduce  our  inferences  from  general  principles.  It 
would  be  folly  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  (or  to  found 
a  theory  on)  isolated  cases  of  permanent  success,  as  the  re- 
sult of  mere  moral  suasion.  The  oldest  Book  in  the  world 
dec^lares,  with  divine  authority,  that  "  He  who  spareth  his 
rod  hateth  his  son :  but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him 

betimes."^*     "  Chasten  thy  son  (says  Solomon)  while  there  is 
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hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying  •     .     .     .  for 
if  thou  deliver  him  thou  must  do  it  again.*     Foolishness 
is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction 
shall  drive  it  far  from  him.*     Correct  they  son  and  he  shall 
give  thee  rest,  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul."' 
While  extracting  these  precepts,  our  minds  revert  to  the 
writings  of  a  sage  of  an  anterior  age.     We  remember  that  it 
is  recorded  in  the  ist  Book  of  Samuel  that  God  himself 
punished  a  certain  parent,  and  pronounced  a  fearful  doom 
against  his  posterity,  because  he  neglected  his  duty  in  this 
respect.    We  allude  to  Eli,  Judge  of  Israel.    When  informed 
of  the  evil  deeds  of  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  soft-hearted  old 
man  (believing,  doubtless,  in  moral  suasion)  merely  pointed 
out  the  enormity  of  their  ofience,  hoping  probably  that  they 
would  repent  and  reform  ;  but  he  did  not  inflict  any  tangible 
degradation  or  punishment,  and  for  this  reason  the  Lord  de- 
clared that  both  his  sons  should  die  in  one  day,  that  his 
priesthood  should  be  given  to  another,  and  that  all  his  pos- 
terity should  perish  in  the  flower  of  their  age.*     What  a 
dreadful  punishment  of  the  old  man's  apathy,  and  of  his 
•weakness  in  neglecting  to  "  Train  up  his  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go."*     Well  might  Solomon  say,  "Withhold 
not  correction  from  thy  child,  for  if  thou  beatest  him  with 
the  rod  of  correction  he  shall  not  die.     Thou  shalt  beat  him 
with  the  rod  and  deliver  his  soul  from  hell."*     And  to  the 
young"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  Apply  thy  heart  unto  in- 
struction and  thine  ears  to  the  words  of  knowledge.  **     Hear 
counsel  and  receive  instruction,  that  thou  mayest  be  wise  in 
jthy  latter  end."®     These  precepts  give  a  divine  sanction  to 
the  judicious  application  of  corporal  punishment — to  the 
discreet  use  of  the  rod,  and  not  only  invest  the  parent  with 
the  necessary  authority,  but  alsolutely  require  him  to  exer- 
cise it  efficiently;  and,  moreover,  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
barbarous  and  civilized,  seems  to  indicate  that  such  a  right 
has  always  been  recognized  by  manKind  in  general. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  parents  were  the  principal 
(and  in  most  cases)  the  sole  teachers  of  their  own  children, 
Ev^ry  father  had  to  instruct  his  sons  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
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war,  so  that  he  was  tutor,  chaplain,  judge,  and  military  com- 
mander, all  in  one.     In  like  manner  the  mother  had  to  teach 
her  daughters  the  arts  of  domestic  life,  attending  also  to  the 
education  of  her  sons  during  their  younger  years.     But,  as 
civilization  advanced,  the  arts  of  life  became  more  numerous 
and  complex,  and  domestic  or  public  duties  compelled  pa- 
rents to  delegate  their  educational  duties  and  privileges  to 
another,  who  thus  became  the  locum  tenens  of  the  parent. 
Then  a  number  of  families  in  the  same  locality  joined  in 
sending  their  children  to  be  instructed  by  one  such  officer* 
the  people,  by  common  consent,  endowing  him  with  fiill 
parental  powers  over  the  respective  children,  bo  long  as 
they  might  be  under  his  jurisdiction.    This  officer,  by  virtue 
of  his  election  and  immemorial  custom,  became,  so  to  speak, 
the  common  parent  of  all  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
being  authorized  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  if  they 
were  really  his  own.     Probably  it  was  thus  public  schools 
first  originated,  and  in  this  way,  instead  of  every  parent  in  a 
town  or  district  being  of  necessity  compelled,  as  of  old,  to 
assume  the  office  of  private  teacher  to  his  own  family— 
thereby  neglecting  other  duties — a  common  tutor  was  (and 
is)  appointed  to  represent  them  all,  who,  by  reason  of  his' 
special  training  and  experience,  is  far  more  skillful  as  an 
educator  than  each  individual  parent  could  possibly  be.    In 
the  present  age  the  teacher  is  not  only  recognized  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  parents  in  scholastic  matters,  but 
likewise  considered  to  be  endowed  with  full  parental  powers 
while  in  the  school  room.     Public  opinion  supports  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  laws  confirm  his  authority.    Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  tacitly  understood,  if  not  generally  conceded,  that 
"the  teacher  stands  in  the  parents'  shoes."     Let  him,  there- 
fore, make  the  most  of  his  position,  and  act  towards  "  the 
little  ones*'  as  if  they  were  really  his  own — judiciously  and 
discreetly  exercising  his  delegated  authority  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  and  "  the  light  that  is  in  him  ;"  not 
scrupling  to  inflict  even  corporal  punishment  when  he  con- 
siders it  absolutely  necessary  and  conscientiously  believes 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  an  intelligent  and  prudent 
parent  would  do  likewise.  ♦ 

G.  V.  Lk  VAuk. 
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NECROLOGY    OF    EMINENT    TEACHERS 

DECEASED   IN   1871. 

THE  year  1871  was  conspicuous  over  the  years  preced- 
ing it  for  the  death  of  very  many  eminent  laborers  in 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  Twenty  Presidents  of  Col- 
leges, foreign  Collegiate  Schools  or  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  other  schools  of  the  highest  grade  are  numbered  among 
its  dead,  and  among  those  who  though  not  the  presiding 
officers  of  these  institutions  had  been  professors  in  them, 
and  of  the  great  lights  .  in  literature  and  science  the 
number  is  still  greater.  Some  of  them  have  left  vacant 
places  in  our  science  and  literature,  which  we,  who  survive, 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  fill  during  the  present  century.  We 
commence,  as  usual,  with  American  teachers. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Nathan  Hale  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.  The  name  was  an  illustrious  one  in  our  history,  and 
right  worthily  did  he  bear  it.  Born  in  Boston,  Nov.  12, 
18 1 8,  he  was  educated  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  in 
Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1838,  with  high  honors.  He 
then  studied  law  and  attained  the  degree  of  LL.B,  in  1840; 
but  his  preferences  were  for  journalism,  and  he  became  at 
once  a  member  of  the  editorial  staif  of  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, and  within  a  few  years  its  principal  editor.  In  1843, 
he  added  to  this  the  editorship  of  the  Bostofi  Miscellany,  but 
his  excessive  labor  on  these  periodicals  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  impaired  his  health  and  made  continuous 
literary  work  impossible.  After  a  period  of  rest,  he  ac- 
cepted for  a  time,  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
literature  in  Union  College,  a  position  for  which  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  and  his 
exquisite  style  as  a  writer  eminently  fitted  him.  But  the 
recurrence  of  his  old  trouble,  neuralgia,  the  result  of  intense 
brain  labor,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  professorship 
in  1870.  He  subsequently  aided  his  brother,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  in  editing  his  magazine.  Old  and  New,  and  in  some 
literary  correspondence,  but  finally  was  compelled  to 
siiccumb  to  disease. 
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Jan.  i6.  Rev.  Adam  Wilson,  D.D.,  died  at  Watervil 
Me-t  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Mail 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  18 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  Ministry  in  1823,  after  a  year  or  \.\ 
of  teaching,  in  1S28  founded  the  Zian's  Advocate  newspaj 
at  Portland,  which  he  conducted  till  1839,  and  again  fn 
1842  to  1848 ;  in  this  paper  he  rendered  valuable  assistac 
to  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University).  After 
tiring  from  tlie  Advocate  he  removed  to  Waterville,  and  V 
Jiis  energies,  while  his  health  permitted,  to  the  promotion 
the  interests  of  the  college.  He  received  the  degree 
D.D.  in  1851.  While  perhaps  not  engaged  in  actual  instr 
tion  in  Colby  University,  Dr.  Wilson  deserves  a  place  h< 
as  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  education. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  George  TiCKNOR,  one  of  I 
most  illustrious  names  in  American  literature,  died  in  B 
ton.  He  was  bom  in  that  city  August  1,  1791,  was  grac 
ated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1807,  and  was  admitted 
the  bar  in  1813,  having  devoted  three  years  after  graduati 
to  the  study  of  the  classical  languages.  He  never  attempt 
to  practice  the  law,  but  in  1815,  went  to  Europe  and  pro 
cuted-  liis  studies  and  researches  into  the  languages  a 
literature  of  modem  Europe  for  five  years,  and  on  his  retu 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  professorship  of  1 
French  and  Spanish  languages  and  literature  and  Bel 
Lettres  in  Harvard  College,  to  which  be  had  been  elect 
in  1816.  In  1835,  he  resigned  and  went  abroad  a  seco 
time,  remaining  t)iree  years,  and  obtaining  the  materials : 
his  great  work,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  to  which 
devoted  his  time  for  the  next  eleven  years.  It  was  publish 
^n  1849,  ^"i^  received  the  highest  commendation  from  be 
Spanish  and  German  scholars,  and  was  translated  into  be 
these  languages.  He  had  previously  prepared  a  Memoir 
Lafayette,  and  in  1867,  published  an  admirable  biography 
his  friend  William  H.  Prescott.  He  was  also  a  contribut 
to  the  North  American  Review,  and  edited  several  worl 
But  one  of  his  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  frien 
of  education  was  his  constant  and  unwearied  labor 
make  the  Boston  City  Public  Library  worthy  of  his  gra: 
ideal.     His  death  in  his  8oth  year  was  rather  the  result 
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gradual  decay  than  of  acute  disease.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D,  from  Harvard  and  Brown,  and  that  of  Lit. 
Doc.  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  L.LD., 
for  thirty-three  years  the  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  died  of  apoplexy,  aged  64  years. 
He  was  bom  in  Derry,  N.H.,  in  1807,  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1832,  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  graduating  therein  in  1855,  but 
was  never  ordained.  He  was  a  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College 
in  1836  and  1837,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  one  of  the  two  best  classical 
endowed  schools  in  New  England,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  it  with  constantly  increasing  influence  and  ability  till  his 
death.  He  was  in  almost  every  respect,  a  model  teacher ; 
the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  his  intellectual  culture,  and 
especially  his  profound  classical  scholarship,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, marked  good  sense,  his  well  balanced  mind,  his  genial 
temperament,  his  unaflFected  kindness  of  heart,  and  his 
staunch  integrity  and  purity  of  heart  all  made  him  a  prince 
among  teachers.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  CL.D. 
from  Brown  University,  in  1854.  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  educational  works;  among  others, 
"  Kiihner's  Greek  Grammar,"  and  "  Elementary  Greek 
Grammar,"  "  Method  of  Classical  Study,"  and  "  Classical 
Study."  Since  1853,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
•*  Bibliotheca  Sacral 

Two  days  later,  on  the  31st  of  January,  Rev.  Eleazar 
Thompson  Fitch,  D.D.,  for  fifty-four  years  Professor  of 
Sacred  Theology  in  Yale  College,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
He  was  born  in  that  city  January  ist,  1791,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  and  Yale 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  18 10.  He  spent  two 
years  in  teaching,  and  then  passed  through  a  full  course  of 
theological  study  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained,  and  lor 
two  years  edited  the  Panoplist  in  Boston,  but  in  181 7,  on  the 
death  of  President  Dwight,  was  called  to  the  professorship 
of  Sacred  Theology  in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and 
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the  pastorate  of  the  College  church.  He  also  edited  t 
some  years,  TAf  Christian  Spectator,  the  organ  of  the  Ne 
Haven  Theology.  As  a  writer,  Dr.  Fitch  was  remarkat 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  and  his  rare  logic 
powers,  and  his  sermons,  though  marred  by  an  ungracel 
delivery,  were  full  of  sound  thought,  lucidly  and  eloquent 
expressed.  As  a  teacher  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  cle: 
ness  of  his  ideas  and  his  apt  way  of  stating  them,  and  thou: 
too  modest  ever  to  be  very  popular  with  the  masses,  his ; 
sociateg  and  his  pupils  greatly  esteemed  him.  He  resign 
his  professorship  in  1852,  in  consequence  of  impaired  heal 
but  was  immediately  appointed  Professor  Emeritus,  and  w 
so  borne  on  the  college  rolls  till  his  death.  He  perform 
occasional  duties  for  some  years,  but  latterly  his  fail! 
health  and  memory  had  incapacitated  him  for  mental  eSo 

February  ist,  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey  Skinner,  D.! 
LL.D.,  died  in  New  York  City.  He  was  born  at  Harve 
Neck,  N.  C,  March  7,  1791,  was  educated  at  the  College 
New  Jersey  (Princeton),  whence  he  graduated  in  1809.  I 
at  first  studied  law,  but  finally  decided  to  enter  the  minist 
and  alter  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Princeton,  w 
licensed  to  preach  in  December,  1812,  and  ordained  in  18 
co-pastor  with  Dr.  Janeway,  in  the  Second  Presbyteri 
Church,  Philadelphia.  He  remained  in  the  pastorate  intl 
city  till  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1833,  w 
appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Thi 
logical  Seminary.  In  1835,  he  returned  to  the  pastorate 
New  York  City,  and  in  1848,  was  elected  Professor  of  P 
torai  Theology  and  Homiletics  in  Union  Theological  Scr 
nary.  New  York  City,  the  Mercer  St.  Presbyterian  Chui 
of  which  he  had  been  pastor  endowing  the  professorsh 
He  retained  this  position  until  his  death.  He  was  an  a 
writer,  a  lucid  and  logical  reasoner,  and  very  successful 
an  instructor.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious  wor 
mostly  on  topics  connected  with  his  professorship. 

February  nth,  Signor  Antonio  Bagioli,  a  teacher 
music  in  New  York  City  for  38  years,  to  whom  many  oft 
most  eminent  public  singers  were  indebted  for  their  trainii 
died  in  New  York,  aged  76  years.     He  was  widely  kno' 
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and  esteemed  for  his  musical  knowledge  and  his  amiable 
character. 

On  the  2 1st  of  February,  Miss  Hannah  W.  Lyman,  Vice- 
Principal  of  Vassar  College,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  teachers  of  the  present  century,  died  at  the  col- 
lege, near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  55  years.     She 
was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  a  sister  of  the  martyr 
missionary,  Henry  Lyman,  trained  for  a  teacher  by  Mary 
Lyon,  and   commenced   teaching  very  early.      For  many 
years  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  school  for  young  women 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  which  had  become  famous,  all  over 
the  continent,  for  the  ability  with  which  she  conducted  it, 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  re- 
finement and  culture  which  she  managed  to  infuse  into  her 
•  pupils.     She  was  called  from  this  school  to  the  vice-princi- 
palship  of  Vassar  College,  and  there,  with  the  great  facilities 
for  instruction  which  she  found  ready  to  her  hand,  she  threw 
her  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  teaching,  and  while  she  was 
largely  instrumental  in  giving  the  college  its  present  high 
reputation,  she  sacrificed  her  life  in  her  zeal  for  her  work. 

In  February  died  also.  Rev.  William  Frederick  Wil- 
liams, D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  at  Mardin, 
in  Mesopotamia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  he  had  been  long 
stationed,  at  the  age  of  53  years.     Dr.  Williams  was  born 
in  Utica,  educated  there  and  at  Yale  College,  and  studied 
theology  at  Auburn,  New  York.     He  was  ordained  in  1848, 
and  the  same  year  sailed  for  Syria,  being  stationed  at  first 
at  Beirut.     A  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  of  genial,  hope- 
ful temperament,  he  was  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  work  of  training  native  helpers  and  preachers  in  the 
missionary  work,  and  was  engaged  in  it  for  some  years. 
Latterly,  he  had  been  laborious  and  active  in  establishing  a 
theological  seminary  for  these  preachers  at  Mardin,  of  which 
\t  was  expected  that  he  would  be  the  principal.     He  was 
very  successful  in  imparting  instruction  with  such  clear- 
ness that  even  the  dullest  could  not  fail  to  comprehend.         , 

In  the  same  month  Amos  S.  Cooke,  a  missionary  teacher 
who  had  taught  the  Sandwich  Islanders  for  thirty-five  years, 
died  at  Honolulu,  S.  I.,  greatly  esteemed  and  lamented. 
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In  April,  died  Mrs.  Eliza  Ware  Farrar,  the  widow 
Prof.  John  Farrar  of  Harvard  College,  and  herself  for  m; 
years  an  accomplished  teacher  as  well  as  an  admin 
writer.  Her  death  occurred  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  wt 
she  had  resided  for  some  years.  She  was  78  years  1 
Her  "  Young  Ladies'  Friend"  has  long  been  a  classic, 
her  "  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  "  is  one  of  the  n 
charming  of  books. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Professor  John  SmIth  Wood* 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Chandler  Scientific  Sch 
died  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  in  his  52d  year.  He  was  bon 
Durham,  N.  H.,  in  1819,  educated  at  South  Brunswick,  ] 
and  at  Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  i 
taught  in  an  Academy  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  read  1 
184Z  to  1846.  In  1847,  he  went  abroad  and  visited  all 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  performing  much  of 
journey  on  foot.  On  his  return  he  completed  his  coursi 
legal  study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  his  j 
fession  till  1852,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Mathema 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and  became  also  one  of  the  teaci 
in  the  then  partially  organized  Chandler  Scientific  Sch 
in  the  full  organization  of  which  he  took  an  active  p 
In  1856,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Civil  Engineerin 
the  Chandler  Scientiiic  School,  and  also  the  practical  h 
of  that  department  of  the  college,  and  still  retained  f( 
time  his  professorship  in  the  college  proper.  To  him  is 
very  largely  the  success  of  the  Chandler  Scienti&c  Schi 
he  was,  indeed,  a  teacher  of  uncommon  ability  and  t 
earnestly  sincere,  of  great  integrity  and  dignity,  and  ye 
genial  and  courteous  manner. 

On  the  23d  of  May.  two  men,  both  eminent  in  the  pu 
and  successful  in  early  life  as  teachers,  and  both  to  the 
of  their  death  deeply  interested  in  education,  died,  I 
Walter  Clarke,  D.D.,  at  Buffalo,  and  Right  Rev.  D. 
Wesgatt  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Metho 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Cincinnati.  By  a  singular  coincidt 
.these  pien,  both  eminent  in  their  respective  churches,  b 
ing  the  same  name,  and  dying  on  the  same  day,  were  ^ 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  59  years,  Dr.  Walter  Clarke  bi 
the  younger  by  only  forty  days. 
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Bishop  Clark  was  born  in  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  1 81 2.  His  early  years  were  without  any  oppor- 
tunities of  school  culture,  but  his  mother  taught  him  the 
elements  of  learning.  He  first  designed  to  follow  the  sea, 
but  relinquished  his  purpose,  and  at  19  years  of  age  left 
home  to  procure  an  education,  and  five  years  later,  years  of 
intense  study  and  toil,  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  He  was,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  became  soon  noted  as  a  graceful 
writer  and  speaker.  For  seven  years  after  his  graduation 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  while 
there  prepared  two  or  three  excellent  text  books.  Of  his 
subsequent  labors  as  preacher,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repast- 
iory  for  twelve  years,  and  Bishop  for  seven,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  most  cherished 
object  of  his  later  years,  the  one  on  which  he  bestowed  toil, 
and  thought  and  money  without  stint,  was  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

Dr.  Walter  Clarke  was  not  so  long  engaged  in  practical 
teaching,  but  his  interest  in  educational  matters  was  equally 
strong  and  abiding.     Born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  April  5th, 
181 2,  he  literally  worked  his  way  through  Yale  College  in 
1837,  but  graduated  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship. 
He  studied  first  medicine,  then  law,  and  finally  theology, 
teaching  all  the  while  for  his  support.     When  nearly  pre- 
pared for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  with 
the  promise  of  the  presidency  of  the  institution  in  a  year  or 
two.     He  accepted  it,  taught  with  great  success  for  a  year, 
and  returned  North,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  salary 
undrawn,  intending  to  return  in  the  autumn,  when  he  was 
apprized  that  the  college  had  utterly  collapsed.     He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  theological  study,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  whence  he  removed  in  1844, 
to  Hartford.     He  was  a  man  of  rare  eloquence  and  power, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.     He  was  among  the 
most  zealous  and  efficient  advocates  for  the  establishment 
of  the   Hartford  High  School,  and  during  his  whole  resi- 
dence  in  Hartford,  was  an  active  member  of  the  School 
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Board,  and  after  his  removal  to  New  York  and  to  Bufl^ 
his  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  was  constant 
manifested. 

Still  another  man  of  note  as  an  instructor  died  May  27, 
Rev.  George  Edmond  Pierce,  D.  D.,  President  of  Weste 
Reserve  College  from  1832  to  1855.  He  was  born  in  Soul 
bury,  Conn.,  in  1794,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  18 
He  took  the  Presidency  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Hi 
son,  Ohio,  in  the  dark  days  of  that  institution,  and  struggl 
manfully  on  until  it  was  relieved  from  its  embarrassmen 
and  though  not  richly  endowed  could  go  on  without  de 
vhen  he  surrendered  his  charge  into  other  hands.  He 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Middlebury  College  in  18 

The  noted  political  leader,  Clement  L.  Vallandigh/ 
whose  death  by  accident,  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jui 
was  from  1840  to  1842,  Principal  of  an  Academy  in  Ma 
land,  and  was  said  to  have  been  very  successful  as  a  teach 
But  his  vocation  was  for  a  different  life,  and  perhaps 
should  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the  roll  of  worthies  n 
have  given  their  lives  to  educational  pursuits.  Very  f 
indeed  of  our  more  prominent  northern  men  iu  political 
have  failed  in  a  share  in  the  teacher's  work  in  their  earli 
days.  The  late  Senator  Howard,  of  Michigan,  was  a  teaci 
and  a  successful  one,  as  his  pupils  bear  witness,  in  his  colli 
days  and  for  a  year  or  two  after. 

Ira  Dival,  who  died  June  22d.  at  Baraboo,  Wiscon; 
had  been  connected  either  as  teacher  or  superintende 
with  the  schools  of  St,  Louis,  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
the  time  of  his  death  was  State  Superintendent  of  Put 
Instruction  for  Missouri.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  b< 
able  to  obtain  further  details  concerning  Mr.  Dival. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake 
retired  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  his  residence 
Longwood,  near  Boston,  aged  70  years.  Commodore  Bli 
is  entitled  to  notice  here,  not  only  for  his  extensive  atti 
ments,  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  coast  and  otl 
surveys  by  which  he  added  materially  to  our  geographi 
knowledge,  but  as  having  been  from  1858  to  1865,  Supej 
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tendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  afterward 
at  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  Rev^  George  Wilson  McPhail,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who 
died  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  Davidson  College,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  one  of  our  most  eminent  educators.  He  was  a 
native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1835,  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  t839  J  was  pastor  for  several  years 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  then  President  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  until  1863;  from  thence  he  became  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Saunders'  Institute  in  West  Philadelphia ; 
during  the  war  he  was  residing  in  the  South,  and  at  one 
time  we  believe  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1866,  he  was  elected  President  of  Davidson 
College,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  decided  ability,  and  of  high  mental  culture,  unassum- 
ing in  manners,  a  true  gentleman  and  a  true  friend.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  JeflFerson  College,  Penn., 
in  1857,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
in  1868. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  died  the  Rev.  W.  Howard,  D.  D., 
President  of  Well's  Female  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  village.  Dr.  How- 
ard was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  Sept.  19,  181 7,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  scholar,  and  for  some  years  after  his  graduation 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  London.  In  1849,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  his  brilliant  classical  attainments  soon 
procured  him  a  situation  as  professor  in  one  of  the  Western 
colleges.  He  received  soon  the  offer  of  a  better  professor- 
ship, and  in  the  next  fourteen  years  made  three  or  four 
changes,  the  last  being  to  the  principalship  of  Erasmus 
Hall,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  endowed 
collegiate  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  had  pre- 
viously preached  occasionally,  holding  a  license  frpm  the 
Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  Pa.,  and  in  1863  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Au- 
rora, N.  Y.  When  Mr.  Wells,  so  famous  as  the  founder  of 
the  great  express  company  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  resolved 
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to  purchase  the  buildings  erected  for  a  Masonic  Colle^ 
Aurora,  and  transform  them  into  a  Female  College  whic^ 
would  largely  endow,  he  took  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Howi 
into  his  confidence,  and  after  consulting  him  at  every  s 
asked  him  to  become  the  president  of  the  college. 
Howard  sustained  this  double  duty  of  College  Presid 
and  pastor  until  his  death.  He  was  an  admirable  teac 
winning  the  affections  of  his  pupils  while  he  curbed 
over-eagerness  of  the  ambitious,  and  stimulated  the  dulls 
to  exertion. 

On  the  same  day,  July  ist,  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  M 
whose  illustrious  record  as  a  reformer  and  phiIanthro[ 
has  unjustly  obscured  his  excellence  as  a  teacher,  died 
Syracuse.  Mr.  May  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1798,  a  desc( 
ant  of  the  Sewells  and  the  Quincys,  so  conspicuous  for  tl 
patriotism  in  the  Colony  and  State  of  Massachusetts, 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  ir.  1817,  studied  divii 
and  was  ordained  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  1823,  and 
settled  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nf 
Scituate,  Mass.,  and  again  at  Syracuse.  For  some  year- 
was  General  Agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
ciety,  and  received  the  ill-treatment  so  impartially  m( 
out  by  the  mobs  to  Anti-Slavery  lecturers  in  those  di 
In  184Z,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Ma 
chusetts  Board  of  Education,  prevailed  on  him  to  t 
charge  of  the  Female  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  M 
He  resigned  in  1845,  though  he  had  been  very  succck 
and  became  for  the  second  time  a  resident  and  pastor  at 
racuse.  Here  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  all  measi 
for  educational  improvement,  urging  the  adoption  of 
best  methods,  the  best  apparatus,  and  the  best  teacher 
the  public  schools.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  secui 
the  location  of  the  N.  Y.  Asylum  and  School  for  Idiot! 
Syracuse,  and  on  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  bu 
ing  made  a  most  eloquent  and  touching  address.  His  in 
est  in  all  educational  matters  continued  to  his  latest  h( 
and  to  him  Syracuse  owes  in  a  great  degree  its  high  posil 
in  the  matter  of  education.  He  was  a  writer  of  great  fo 
and  eloquence,  and  some  of  his  books  will  long  survive  h 
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On  the  2nd  of  July,  Rev.  Alfred  Chester  died  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  He  was  a  native  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  18 18,  studied  theology  and  was 
settled  about  1823,  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Rah  way,  N.  J.  In  a  year  or  two  he  removed  to  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  for  fourteen  years  he  conducted  a  boarding  school 
of  high  grade.  A  man  of  large  culture,  of  fine  scholarship, 
of  great  devotion  to  letters  and  teaching,  he  moulded  sue 
cessfuUy  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young  who  came 
under  his  tuition.  After  some  years  abstinence  from  teach- 
ing, in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  he  again  resumed  it, 
but  his  later  years  were  spent  rather  in  the  promotion  of 
education  than  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Rev.  John  W.  French,  D.  D.,  chap- 
lain of  thQ  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  (xeography.  History,  Ethics  and  Law,  there,  since 
1856,  died  at  West  Point,  aged  about  61  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  was  educated  at  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  studied  theology  at  the 
General  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary,  N.  Y.  City  ;  was 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  1835  ;  became  a  Professor  in 
Bristol  College,  Pa.,  in  1836,  and  some  years  later  rector  of. 
a  church  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  then  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphy, History,  and  Ethics,  and  to  these  branches  Con- 
stitutional and  International  Law.  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  he  resigned  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death. 

Mrs.  Abigail  P.  Goodell,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Goodell,  D.  D.,  long  a  missionary  in  Syria,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  nth,  in  her  72nd  year.  She  was  a  native 
of  Holden,  Mass.,  had  received  an  excellent  education; 
married  Mr.  Goodell  in  Nov.  1822,  and  sailed  with  him  for 
Syria,  Dec.  9,  of  the  same  year.  She  had  shared  dur- 
ing nearly  fifty  years  with  her  husband,  the  toils,  dangers, 
and  exposures  of  the  missionary  life,  and  had  for  a  large 
portion  of  that  time,  been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  the 
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Syrians,  and  especially  Syrian  women  and  girls,  the  elemi 
of  learning  and  the  rudimentary  truths  of  Christianity. 

On  the  i2th  of  July,  Horace  Webster,  LL.  D., 
many  years  Principal  and  President  of  the  Free  Acad( 
or  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  died  at  Geneva,  N. 
aged  73  years.  Dr.  W.ebster  had  spent  over  fifty  yeai 
the  work  of  instruction.  He  was  bom  in  Vermont  in  i 
entered  the  Military  Academy  from  that  State  in  1814,  ] 
dilating  in  1818,  fourth  in  his  class,  and  being  immedia 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics,  and  promc 
to  be  First  Lieutenant  3rd  Infantry  in  1820.  In  1825  h< 
signed  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Mathematics  and 
tural  Philosophy  in  Geneva  College,  N,  Y.,  which  he  I 
till  1848.  On  the  organization  of  the  Free  Academy  in  T 
York  in  1848  he  became  its  Principal,  and  when  it  recei 
a  charter  as  a  College  he  was  retained  as  President,  but 
signed  in  i86g  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  after 
years  of  constant  labor  as  an  instructor.  While  in  the  I 
Academy  he  was  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  i 
losophy  as  well  as  Principal,  and  in  1852  the  departinen 
Political  Philosophy  was  added  to  his  chair.  He  recei 
the  honorary  degree  of  L.L.  D.  from  Kenyon  College.  G 
bia,  0.,  in  1842,  and  from  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  li 
and  that  of  M.  D.  from  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  in  iJ 

July  2oth,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Bergh,  D.  D.,  L.L. 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  ^ 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  died  in  New  Brunsw 
N.  J.  He  was  born  in  Antigua,  in  1812,  his  father  bein] 
Moravian  missionary.  He  was  educated  in  the  Morai 
-  schools  in  England,  and  after  1825  in  that  at  Nazareth,  Pe 
where  he  graduated  about  1830,  and  subsequently  tau 
chemistry  in  the  same  collegiate  school.  In  1835  he  ente 
the  ministry,  first  in  the  German  Reformed  and  afterwa 
in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  being  a  pastor  in  Ph 
delphia  from  1835  to  i860,  when  he  was  elected  Professor 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  and  acting  President  of 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  hav: 
also  a  lecturing  professorship  in  Rutgers  College.  He  v 
a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  great  administrative  abili 
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and  by  his  kind  and  genial  manners  had  won  the  affection 
and  regard  of  his  students  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  died  George  H.  Miles,  A.  M.,  a  poet 
and  dramatist,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
College,  near  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  died  at  Thornton,  Md. 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1824,  educated  at  Mt. 
St.  Mary's,  and  had  been  for  some  years  Rhetorical  Profess-  . 
or  there.  He  had  published  several  poems  and  dramas  on 
historical  and  religious  subjects. 

In  July  also  died  Rev.  Melancthon  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  for 
iovty  years  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry  in 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  aged  about  70 
years.  Professor  Jacobs  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of  great 
learning  and  considerable  eloquence,  an  able  writer,  not  only 
on  professional  subjects,  but  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
literature.  His  "  History  of  the  Rebel  Invasion  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  is  in  every 
respect  the  clearest  and  best  description  of  the  campaign 
which  culminated  in  Gettysburg,  that  has  yet  been  written. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  S.-Beman,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  died  at  Carbondale,  Illinois,  aged  86  years.     Dr.  Be- 
man  had  not  only  been  in  his  younger  days  a  practical  edu- 
cator, but  throughout  his  whole  life  was  a  zealous  promoter 
of  education.     He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  educated  at 
Middlebury  College,  from  whicn  he  graduated  in  1807,  and 
after  a  full  course  of  theological  study,  was  for  two  years  a 
pastor  in  Portland,  Me.     He  then  went  to  Georgia,  where 
he  established  a  flourishing  High  School,  and  exerted  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  whole 
region,  during  his  ten  years*  residence  there,  that  forty  years 
later  the  people  talked  of  Beman's  schools.    In  1822  he  came 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  there  for  forty  years  his  word  was  law. 
A  kingly  man  among  men,  he  used  his  power  beneficently 
and  for  the  promotion  of  all  good  objects ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  flourishing  educational  condition  of 
Troy  to-day  is  due  largely  to  Dr.  Beman's  influence.     He 
resigned  his  pastorate  in   1862,  and  had  since  passed   his 
time  mainly  in  the  families  of  his  children. ' 
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UNITED  STATES.— Stephen  Powers,  in  the  foi 
of  a  series  of  grapliic  letters  to  the  Railroad  Gai 
(  Chicago,  Mar.  23 )  describes  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Gra 
from  Fort  Quitman  to  Mesilla.  For  a  distance  of  60  n 
above  the  former  place,  he  says,  "  the  bottoms  on  both  s 
together  will  not  average  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  wi( 
from  San  Eleazaro  to  Franklin  (  El  Paso),  where  the  M 
can  settlements  are  scattered  along,  they  are  twice  or  th 
as  wide.  From  these  mere  ribbons  of  bottom-lands  tl 
slopes  easily  up  to  the  sierras,  eight  or  ten  miles  bac 
gravelly  mesa,  covered  with  chaparral,  and  totally  wortl 
except  for  its  mesquite  beans."  The  river  with  its  "tl 
argillaceous  porridge — its  rich  blood-pudding"  —  "  bour 
by  dust,  and  that  dust  by  desert  gravel,  and  that  grave 
sierras,"  —  he  likens  to  a  Nile  in  an  Egypt  twenty  rods  h 
with  a  Sahara  twenty  miles  wide."  The  likeness  holds 
further : 

"  It  is  astonishing  what  a  dense  population  these  r 
threads  of  bottom-lands  sustain  where  cultivated,  even  it 
wretched  Mexican  fashion.  From  San  Eleazaro  to  Fran 
we  passed  a  number  of  villages  and  hamlets,  each  st 
gling  along  the  road  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and  sw: 
ing  with  people.  This  is  on  the  Texan  side  alone,  anc 
the  Mexican  side  it  is  much  the  same.  Only  more  are  g 
ered  into  one  town,  El  Paso,  There  is  little  of  that  < 
brated  town  but  one  street;  yet  thafis  said  to  be  st 
miles  long  !  After  crossing  that  dreadful  desert 
the  Llanos  Estacados,  one  is  surprised  at  the  antiqi 
of  the  civilization  here ;  the  settled  and  routine  app 
ance  of  things ;  the  pudgy  little  whitewashed  catbed 
full  of  dark-e_yed  maidens  in  gaudy  bodices  and  n 
tillas;  the  quamt  and  quiet  simplicity  of  these  utterly 
sophisticated  villagers ;  the  enormous  garden  walls  of  ad' 
the  harem-like  and  Oriental  appearance  of  some  oft 
inclosures  ;  the  teeming  gardens.  Indeed  when  we  pa; 
through  one  of  these  namlets  at  the  time  ot  the  mid- 
siesta,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  Pompeii,  so  quiet  wa 
between  the  low,  dead,  windowless  walls,  in  the  narrow 
shaded  streets,  with  no  one  in  sight  save  here  and  there 
old  hag  perched  like  a  witch  on  the  comer  of  her  flat  r 
watching  lest  some  of  our  rough  scamps,  indescribably  1 
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gry  for  vegetables,  should  vault  over  and  pluck  her  onions 
And  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  this  civilization  has 
been  here  so  long,  even  centuries,  and  yet  any  day  the  yell- 
ing Apaches  may  swoop  like  fiends  through  the  single 
street  of  some  exposed  hamlet,  in  broad  mid-day,  and  carry 
off  captives  and  cattle  with  impunity ;  that  is,  with  impunity, 
were  it  not  for  the  United  States  soldiers." 

"  The  explanation  of  this  populousness  must  be  sought  in 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  river-flats,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  he  irrigated.  The  Rio  Grande  is 
scarcely  less  infallible  than  the  Nile  in  its  annual  swelling 
and  recession,  and  is  at  its  highest  when  most  needed.  Ris- 
ing so  near  the  level  of  its  low  banks,  the  water  is  easily 
carried  out  over  the  fields  in  earthen  aqueducts  (not  ditches;, 
from  which,  wherever  tapped,  the  water  flows  down  between 
the  long  rows  of  maize.  Rich  as  they  now  are,  these  flats 
will  need  no  manuring  forever,  for  the  water  is  laden  with 
silt.  I  never  saw  any  water  which  is  so  thick  and  soup-like ; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  water  on  the  continent,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  Mississippi." 

Mr.  Powers's  journeying  was  in  relation  to  the  Southern 
route  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  predicts  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  to  El  Paso,  if  it  has  also  built 
a  branch  to  Lavacca,  the  port  of  San  Antonio,  "  a  great 
part  of  the  goods  for  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  as  far  north  as 
Fort  Selby,  will  come  via  the  Gulf,"  whereas  they  now  come 
overland  from  St.  Louis. 

The  U.  S.  Survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  begun  in 

1839,  ^"t  ^^^  trigonometrical  survey  not  till  1849.  The 
surveys  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and 
the  connecting  rivers,  are  completed  ;  those  of  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Ontario  will  be  completed  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  earliest  surveys  of  these  waters  were  made  by 
Lieut.  Bayfield,  R.  N.,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
and  were  wonderfully  full  and  correct  considering  the 
time  and  means  at  his  command. 

South  America. — Paraguay  and  the  allied  powers  who 
overcame  her  have  not  yet  concluded  a  definitive  treaty  of- 
peace.  The  long  delay  which  has  taken  place  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  occupation  by  the  Argentine  Confederation  of 
the  Gran  Chaco — a  large  territory  lying  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  like  a  wedge  between  Para 
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guay  and  Bolivia,  who  both  lay  claim  to  it.  Brazil, 
wearied  by  Paraguay's  procrastination,  undertook  tc 
tiate  a  treaty  without  her  ally,  whereupon  the  Confed' 
formally  confirmed  its  occupation  of  the  Gran  Chai 
made  Villa  Occidental  the  capital.  This  town  was  si 
by  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins  as  the  starting  point  of  b 
posed  railroad  to  Potosi,  (see  the  Monthly  for  April 

One  of  the  results  of  liis  surveys  on  the  Made 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Church,  the  engineer,  is  thus  described  t 
self  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  March  : 

"  Since  the  surveys  of  the  Madeira  rapids  have  bi 
ished,  a  considerable  number  of  Bolivians  from  Moj 
Trinidad  have  settled  along  their  line,  to  tap  the 
trees,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  both  si 
the  river.  The  following  description  will  give  an  i 
the  process  used  there  in  preparing  the  gum  for  r 
The  sap,  or  milk,  of  the  tree  has  been  received  in  an 
ed  turtle-shell.  An  earthen  jar,  with  a  hole  in  the  b 
sits  over  a  palm-nut  fire,  the  smoke  ascending  throu 
jar.  A  Bolivian  Indian  sits  near;  he  dips  a  paddle  ii 
milk,  and  holds  it  over  the  smoke  until  the  gum  is  har 
then  dips  it  again,  and  again  hardens  it  over  the  jar,  Tl 
cess  is  continued  until  the  end  of  the  paddle  is  cove 
the  proper  commercial  thickness.  The  gum  is  then  1 
and  is  ready  for  market.  A  good  day's  work  is  six  p 
The  rubber  product  of  the  Amazon  Valley  is  increase 
great  rapidity.  That  for  1870  was  correctly  estim; 
5,760  net  tons,  and  once  the  lands  of  Bolivia  are  pene 
this  figure  will  be  very  largely  increased.  In  Northe 
livia,  especially  upon  the  Monu-tata  river  and  the  w 
branches  of  the  Beni,  are  vast  groves  of  rubber-trees 
untouched.  The  borderlands  are  of  exceeding  fertili 
health,  and  are  destined,  ere  long,  to  attract  much  attei 

Europe. — Recently  published  accounts  of  the  soai 
made  in  the  Baltic  last  summer,  by  an  expedition  organi 
the  Russian  Government,  show  the  depth  of  that  inland 
be  gradually  diminishing  from  west  to  east.  It  varie 
100  to  180  fathoms.  To  the  north  of  the  island  of  Got 
there  is  so  little  salt  in  the  water  that  it  is  potable. 

Elis6e  Reclus,  the  well  known  geographer,  aut 

"La  Terre,"  who  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Comm 
against  the  Versaillists,  and  was  sentenced  to  transpoi 
to  a  French  penal  colony,  has,  by  the  united  efforts  0 
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of  science,  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  simple  banishment 
from  France.  Some  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  him 
will  be  found  in  No.  350  of  the  Nation  (^/IdLVch  14),  in  a  letter 
from  the  geologist  Jules  Marcou. 

OcEANiCA.  —Advices  from  Australia  to  Jan.  20,  report  the 
completion  of  the  Queensland  line  of  Telegraph  from  Bris- 
bane to  Norman  River,  a  distance  of  1,455  miles.  Brisbane 
is  situated  near  the  exact  middle  of  the  east  coast,  while 
Norman  River  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  numerous  rivers 
flowing  north  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  There  now 
only  remains  the  stretch  from  Normantown  to  Port  Darwin 
— the  terminus  of  the  Java  Cable — to  bring  Australia  into 
telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world* 
The  South  Australian  overland  telegraph  is  now  open  1,100 
miles  from  Adelaide.  The  objective  point  of  this  also  is 
Port  Darwin,  and  it  will  be  2,400  kilometres  (1,500  miles)  in 
length.  The  country  traversed  by  it  is  almost  a  virgin  wil- 
derness. 

Africa. — Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  African  traveler  and 
botanist,  has  returned  safely  to  Europe,  though  with  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  invaluable  collections  and  draw- 
ings. He  has  brought  back  a  harvest  of  information  and 
experience  which  places  his  journey  among  the  mbst  suc- 
cessful of  modem  times.  After  his  great  journey  west  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  in  the  country  of  the  Niam-Niam  and  Mon- 
buttu,  he  made  a  short  excursion  from  his  headquarters,  the 
Seriba  Ghatta,  westward  to  Kurkur  and  Danga,  positions 
formerly  visited  by  Petherick,  and  returning  planned  a  much 
more  extended  journey,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Seriba 
Ghatta,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1870,  which  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  station  but  with  it  the  whole  property  of  the 
traveler.  Fortunately  a  portion  of  his  collection  was  at 
that  time  already  on  its  way  to  Berlin.  Provided  with  a 
few  necessaries  at  Seriba  Siber,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  the  indefatigable  traveler  made  a  tour  in  a 
part  of  Fertit  hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans,  from  De- 
cember 1870  to  February  1871,  during  which  he  found  that 
the  Bahr-el-Arab  is  unquestionably  the  main  stream  of  the 
basin  which  mouths  in  the  Nile  at  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
Having  been  deprived  by  the  fire  of  every  instrument  by 
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means  of  which  any  mechanical  reckoning  of  the  di: 
traversed  during  this  journey  could  be  made,  the  es 
with  an  energy  perhaps  unexampled,  set  himself  the  1 
countingeach  step  taken,  and  in  this  way  constructed 
satisfactory  survey  of  his  route.  He  states  that  the 
Niam  are  firing  their  woods  in  order  to  exterminate  ( 
phant,  thinking  thus  to  rid  themselves  of  the  visits  of 
hunters.  These  people  and  the  Monbuttu  are  car 
and  a  plump  traveler  is  in  great  danger  in  their  count 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  not  so  much  lost  as  the 

imagined  when  it  sent  out  a  correspondent  in  search  1 
Two  letters  have  been  received  from  him,  dated  Oci 
and  20,  1871,  at  Oondokoro,  henceforth  as  a  depende 
the  Khedive,  to  be  called  Ismailia  (Lat.  4°  55'  K.) 
months  had  been  spent  in  digging  and  cutting  a  pass 
his  expedition  through  the  arm  Bahr  Giraffe,  the 
Nile  being  closed.  This  was  a  stupendous  undertak 
cost  not  a  few  lives.  His  arrival  at  Gondokoro  was 
nal  for  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Bans  tribe,  wh 
promptly  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  quasi-loyaltj.  T 
confederates  of  the  slave-traders  of  that  regior 
Samuel's  force  consists  of  1,035  troops,  including  te 
He  was  expecting  a  reinforcement  of  800  men  bef( 
ceeding  southward. 

Holland  has  ceded  to  Great  Britain  her  cole 

the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  so  that  now  one  flag  coi 
territory  from  the  Gambia  to  Lagos.  The  transfer  « 
distasteful  to  the  Dutch  people,  one  newspaper  even 
the  announcement  of  it  within  a  mourning  borde 
treaty,  besides  some  pecuniary  equivalents,  obtains  i 
land  the  right  to  extend  her  possessions  at  will  ove 
land  of  Sumatra,  and  to  procure  free  laborers  froi 
with  the  same  facilities  which  British  colonies  posse; 

Dr.     Petermann  has  revived  in  his  Mittheilut. 

theory  broached  five  years  ago,  that  the  Ophir  of  S 
is  to  be  found  in  Southern  Africa.  His  authority 
then,  is  Karl  Mauch,  the  German  traveler,  who  since  i 
been  traversing  all  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zamb 
who  in  1867  discovered  extensive  gold  deposits  to  tli 
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of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  near  the  1 7th  parallel  and  about 
450  miles  N.  E.  of  Sofala  in  Mozambique.  Last  autumn  he 
also  found  alluvial  gold  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  ruined  city, 
Zimbabye,  lat.  26"  14'  S.,  long.  31 ''48'  E.,  about  200  miles  due 
west  of  Sofala.  This  region,  which  has  been  previously  vis- 
ited by  missionaries,  has  an  altitudes  of  about  4,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  inhabited  by 
a  peaceable  and  industrious  tribe  of  the  Makalaka,  given  to 
agriculture  arid  cattle-raising.  The  ruins  consist  of  walls 
30  feet  high,  15  feet  thick,  and  450  feet  in  diameter  (German 
measure),  a  tower,  etc.,  all  built  of  granite  without  cement. 
Three  days  journey  to  the  northwest  of  Zimbabye  still  other 
ruins  are  said  to  exist,  of  a  like  antiquity — ^how  remote  is  the 
question.  Herr  Kiepert,  less  enthusiastic,  speaks  lightly  of 
this  recfiauff^  "  Portuguese  fable  four  centuries  old,"  and 
says  that  the  philological  test  applied  25  years  ago  settled 
the  dispute  in  favor  of  India.  The  Old  Testament  names 
lor  the  products  of  Ophir  are  scarcely  altered  Sanskrit 
words,  and  Ophir  itself  is  to  be  identified  with  Abhira, 
the  lower  Indus  region,  whose  trade  was  anciently  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Captain  Beke,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  to  the  Athemeum  of  March  16,  considers  the  Scrip- 
tures the  only  guide,  and  that  "  the  mention  of  Ophir  in 
conjunction  with  the  Arabian  countries  of  Havilah  and 
Sheba,  ought  to  be  conclusive  that  Ophir  itself  was  in  Ara- 
bia likewise."  Capt.  Beke  had  seen  drawings  of  some  of 
the  ornaments  on  the  ruins  of  Zimbabye,  and  seems  to  think 
the  Arabs  might  have  been  the  authors  of  these  construc- 
tions, contrary  to  Petermann's  decided  opinion.  Herr 
Mauch  has  undertaken  a  new  journey  to  Manica,  between 
the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi  Rivers.  Diamonds  have  been 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  north  and  northwest  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Asia. — The  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
had  soundings  made  of  the  Siberian  Lake  Baikal.  In  the 
southwest  comer  was  found  the  greatest  depth — ^4070  feet 
(1248  metres). 

The  most  interesting  explorations,  apart  from  Pales- 
tine, now  going  on  in  Asia,  are  those  at  Troy  and  Ephesus, 
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1  Asia  Minor.  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann  is  at  work  amid 
races  of  Achilles  and  Priam,  and  has  derived  great 
ouragement  from  his  extensive  excavations,  though  he 
bus  far  found  chiefly  stone  implements  and  pottery.  W 
nterrupted  by  the  cold  weather  he  had  come  upon  w 
luilt  of  immense  stones,  sustaining  structures  of  a  much  n 
ragile  character.  As  for  Mr.  Wood,  at  Ephesus,  he  appi 
o  have  laid  bare  part  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  f 
ig  columns  six  feet  in  diameter,  sculptured  in  relief 
'liny  related.  Considerable  statuary  has  been  uneartl 
lUt  apparently  not  of  a  high  order.  The  British  Muse 
ihich  has  assisted  Mr.  Wood  to  some  extent,  will  be 
;ainer  by  his  discoveries. 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIENCE. 

aEW  YORK.— The  recent  report  of  State  Superint 
dent  Weaver,  to  the  Legislature,  is  in  the  same  cl 
tyle  which  we  have  before  commended.  His  report  r 
ot  be  the  largest  State  report  published,  but  it  gives  m 
iformation  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  in  similar 
lorts.  Our  space  permits  us  to  present  only  a  synop 
"here  are  several  valuable  articles  on  live  educational  toj 
?hich  we  shall  reprint  during  the  summer. 
The  total  number  of  school  houses  is  11,728. 

The  reported  value  of  school  houses  and  sites  in 

cities. 114,606,903  00 

In  rural  districts 8,86r,363  00 

Total  for  State «23.468.266  00 

The  amount  spent  for  school  houses,  out-houses,  sil 
;nces,  furniture  and  repairs,  during  the  year,  was  %\,% 
50.93.  Nearly  $10,000,000  have  been  expended  for  buildin 
nd  improvements  during  the  last  five  years,  or  more  th 
iree  times  the  amount  expended  for  that  purpose  in  a 
qual  period  preceding. 
The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fi 
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and  twenty-one  years,  as  reported,  was  1,502,684.  The 
number  attending  public  schools  during  some  portion  of  the 
school  year  was,  1,028,110,  a  gain  of  78,000  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  free  school  law  in  1867.  The  attendance,  includ- 
ing normal,  academic,  and  private  schools,  was  1,202,927,  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  State. 
Schools  were  maintained  for  an  average  period  of  thirty-two 
weeks  and  four  days.  The  average  attendance  has  increased 
seventeen  per  cent,  and  the  length  of  school  terms  seven  per 
cent,  since  1867. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  por- 
tion of  the  school  year  was  28,254.  The  number  employed 
at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight  weeks  was  in  cities  4,752, 
and  in  rural  districts  13,119,  making  a  total  of  17,871.  The 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was : 

In  cities $3,066,787  94 

In  rural  districts 3.586,305  1 1 

Total $6,653,093  05 

This  is  an  increase  of  more  than,  $2,000,000,  or  50  per 
cent,  in  five  years. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  during  the  year,  as  reported,  was  $9,607,903.81. 
The  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  public  edu- 
cational institutions,  not  including  appropriations  made  to 
orphan  asylums  and  other  public  charities  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given,  was: 

For  teachers'  wages 86,653,093  05 

For  district  libraries 63,505  38 

For   school-apparatus 195,036  63 

For  colored  schools 73,232  59 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &c 1,594,060  93 

For  other  expenses  of  common  schools 1,028,788  47 

State  appropriation  for  academies 43, 144  58 

State  appropriation  for  teachers  in  academies. . .  14,289  64 

For  teachers'  institutes ?o,57i  37 

For  normal  schools 1 16,206  44 

For  Cornell  University 32.000  00 

For  Indian   schools 7,8i6  96 

For  Department  of  Public  Instruction 18,536  49 

For  Regents  of  the  University 6, 107  53 

For  registers  for  school  districts 13.795  00 

Total  for  1871 $9,880,185  06 

Corresponding  total  for  1870 10,209,712  09 

Decrease $329,527  03 
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APPORTIONMENT   OF  SCHOOL  MONEYS. — 1872. 

The  school  moneys,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 

72,  are  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

From  the  Cominon  School  Fund $170,000  « 

From  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund 165,000  a 

From  the  State  school  tax 2,416,671  3; 

$1,751.67?  3; 

The  apportionment  has  been  made  as  required  by  lav 

(lows : 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners $90400  a 

For  supervision  in  cities 18.500  01 

For  hbraries  55.^°°  <" 

For  Indian  schools 3,147  4: 

For  district  quotas  860,928  41 

For  pupil  and  average  attendance  quotas 1,711,856  g< 

For  separate  neighoorhoods  from  Contingent 

Fund 1 14  6( 

For  balance  of  Contingent  Fund 1.724  91 

$2,751,672  3; 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  twe 
:venth  annual  meeting,  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Spr 
ily  23,  24,  25,  1872. 

CALIFORNIA.— Sducaizonal  Legislation.— The  pTOYK 
bich  the  late  Legislature  has  made  for  education,  ma 
immed  up  as  follows  : 

For  State  University  Building 8300,00 

For  current  expenses  of  University  $6,000  per 

month,  2  years i44>oo 

For  completing  State  Normal  School  Building  150,00 

For  support  of  State  Normal  School 30,00 

Total $624,00 

The  General  School  Law  has  not  been  changed,  ex 
7  a  few  amendments  incorporated  in  the  Code.  The  c 
'  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  be  remi 
>  Sacramento, 

The  attempt  to  legislate  out  the  Deputy  Superinten 
■  San  Francisco,  made  at  first  in  the  Code  and  next  ii 
uttle  bill,  was  defeated.  So,  also,  the  attempt  to  kill 
tate  Educational  Journal,  and  to  fasten  the  present  s 
'  school  text-books  on  the  State  for  eight  years.  Whei 
ode  goes  into  effect,  in  January,  1873,  all  incorporated  ti 
id  cities  will  be  free  to  adopt  their  own  books.  The 
lok  ring,  which  cost  the  State  last  year  $200,000,  is  brt 
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The  new  school  law  of  San  Francisco  will  give  the 
school  department  a  fair  amount  of  revenue. 

The  Compulsory  Educational  bill,  which  passed  the  As- 
sembly by  a  strict  party  vote — with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
cox and  Luttrell  (Democrats),  who  voted  for  it — provided 
that  children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age  should  attend 
some  school,  public  or  private,  for  halfth^  time  that  a  pub- 
lic school  should  be  kept  in.  the  city  or  district  where  the 
children  reside.  It  provided  for  separate  schools  for  African 
or  Indian  children,  except  that,  in  case  of  failure  to  establish 
separate  schools,  said  children  should  attend  any  public 
school.  This  bill  went  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, Tuttle,  Chairman,  and  was  there  smothered.  The  De- 
mocratic party  stands  squarely  committed  against  compul- 
sory education,  with  or  without  colored  children.  s. 

GEORGIA.— The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Teachers'  Association  is  fixed  for  April  30,  and  May  i, 
and  2,  at  Augusta.  Dr.  Lipscomb  is  the  President,  B.  Mallon, 
Secretary.  The  exercises  announced  are  extended  and  vari- 
ed. Without  doubt  the  meeting  will  be  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable. Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  hospitable 
entertainment  of  members  of  the  Association  by  the  citizens 
of  Augusta ;  and  the  railroads  will  furnish  free  return  tickets. 

SAXONY. — A  novel  and  most  interesting  experiment  in 
the  field  of  elementary  instruction  has  just  been  resolved 
upon  in  Saxony.  Hitherto,  as  everywhere  else,  so  in  that 
snn.all  but  highly-developed  kingdom,  the  youth  of  the  lower 
orders,  upon  being  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  have  been  left  at 
liberty  to  forget  the  little  they  have  learned  at  school.  At- 
tendance at  Sunday  schools  and  evening  instruction  provided 
by  the  State  and  charitable  societies  was  perfectly  optional 
By  a  law  just  passed  this  liberty  is  abridged,  and  compul- 
sory attendance  at  evening  schools  exacted  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  This  is  the  first  time,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
in  the  annals  of  world,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  a 
State  to  exend  the  education  of  the  humblest  classes  beyond 
the  merest  rudiments,  and  after  they  have  entered  upon 
the  business  of  life.  Saxony,  already  the  best  taught  portion 
of  Germany,  will  by  the  new  law  be  more  than  ever  in 
advance  of  her  sister  States. 
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R.  HART'S  little  book  (')  is  sufficiently  elementary, 
for,  like  one  of  the  grammars,  the  first  chapter  com- 
;es  with — "  What  is  your  own  name?"  A  little  farthei 
e  have — "  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  that  you 
in?" — forgetting  that,  as  the  majority  of  mankind  of  ne- 
ty  cannot  live  in  towns,  such  a  question  must  be  an  ab- 
ity.     "  Write  the  names  of  five  other  places  that  you 

seen."  Thousands  of  pupils  have  never  seen  sucli 
er  places." 

ithout  having  exact  views  on  the  subjects  he  pretend: 
scuss,  ther^  is  a  pretention  to  exactness  in  arrangement 
1  formal  use  of  varied  typography,  particularly  in  hi; 
iric,  which  may  deceive  superficial  observers.     We  art 

that  "  The  name  of  any  person  is  called  a  Noun,"— 
ral  paragraphs  on,  the  sentence  is  repeated  with  flacr 
afterwards  with  thin^,  instead  oi  person.  Arriving  ai 
point,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  one  sentenci 
it  have  included  all  this,  when  he  adds — "  A  noun  is  tin 
;  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing," 

lapler  I  is  devoted  to  "  Simple  Words,"  and  Ch.  II  t( 
rivative  Words,"  and  we  hnA  farmer  among  the  former 
itcr/rr  among  the  latter.  Although  the  book  is  "neithe 
tymology  nor  a  Grammar,"  an  entire  page  is  sprawlec 
to  explain  the  use  of  the  suffix  er,  or  or,  commencinj 

the  word  Examples,  when  the  reader  asks  ofivhatf— 
use  nothing  has  preceded  to  require  them.  He  thu 
the  word — 

SAMPLES.— From  buildvie  form  the  word  builder.  From  crtaie  wi 
the  word  creator,  (p,  20.)  ' 

IRECTION. — Write  the  words  ending  in  er,  or  or,  which  are  form 
im  the  following;" 

bake,  visit,  act,  &c.,  fen  words  in  two  columns,  followet 
note  on  the  variation  in  spelling  er,  or,  when  the  iessoi 
parently  closed  by  a  dash  in  the  middle  of  the  page 
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nothing  having  been  said  about  the  meaning  of  er.  Then 
follows — 

"  Examples. — Believe,  believer ;  run,  runner ;  accept,  acceptor. 

"  Direction. — Write  ten  similar  pairs  of  words,"  &c. 

Another  divisional  dash,  and  still  not  a  word  as  to  the  value 
of  er.     We  then  have  another  trial — 

"  Example.— -<4r//?r  /  one  who  acts,  a  doer.  (p.  21.) 

••  Note. — ^The  letters  er  or  or  added  to  a  verb,  generally  mean  '  one 
who.'  •• 

We  have  now  another  Direction  to  ^ive  two  meanings 
(on  the  model  of  those  to  Actor)  to  words  like  writer,  driver^ 
&c.,  when  a  similar  dash  to  the  others  follows,  although  the 
next  lesson  is  on  forms  like  true,  truthy  where  "  the  letters  ih 
mean,"  &c.  Letters  indeed  !  as  if  suffixes  were  not  parts  of 
words  and  of  speech,  with  the  formation  of  which,  letters  (or 
'  marks  of  sound')  have  nothing  to  do.  On  p.  22,  the  pupil, 
who  is  given  length  from  iong^  is  asked  to  give  the  corres- 
ponding derivatives  oi  slow  2inA  young. 

By  the  time  that  page  55  is  reached,  the  "scholar"  can 

"  Make  up  ten  sentences  or  more  on  each  of  the  following  subjects  :*' 

Dolls,  Tops,  Hoops,  Marbles,  Pussy  in  the  Corner,  &c.  On 
page  80  some  synonyms  appear,  as  custom,  habit ;  silence,  still- 
ness ;  but  the  author  himself  confounds  scholar  TWidi  pupil,  and 
judging  from  his  Rhetoric,  he  seems  to  prefer  the  indefinite 
word  Word  book  to  the  definite  term  Dictionary.  On  page 
82  he  mentions  an  apparatus  for  pulling  boats  through  the 
locks  of  a  canal  by  steam.  Boats  cannot  be  pulled  through 
locks:  they  are  pulled  in,  the  level  of  the  water  is  then 
changed,  when  they  a'-e  ready  to  be  pulled  out  at  the  othdr 
end. 

Of  five  subjects  for  composition  on  page  94,  three  are  on 
advice — viz.  2.  Pussy's  counsels  to  her  kittens.  4,  A  girl's 
advice  to  her  dolly  [a  nursery  word],  &c.  5,  The  hen's  ad- 
vice to  her  chickens,  &c.  Four  pages  further  on — such  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  book  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupil, 
that  she  can  write  on  The  importance  of  commerce,  The  im- 
portance of  agriculture,  &c. ;  and  on  page  100,  on  The  Suez 
Canal,  and  The  Gulf  Stream. 

At  page  107,  the  pupil  who  was  recently  writing  "  A  dia- 
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le  between  two  dollies,"  is  treated  to  an  essay  on  Punc- 
ion,  extending  to  about  forty  pages  /  seemingly  added  to 
rge  the  volume,  for  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  pupils 
ise  knowledge  has  been  acquired  from  this  book. 
Je  had  marked  other  objectionable  or  inaccurate  points 
[lis  feeble  volume,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ks  on  "  American  Literature"  and  "  English  Literature" 
[ohn  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  are  announced  as  in  preparation — 
ects  requiring  a  sounder  scholarship  than  Dr.  Hart 
ns  to  possess.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  how  such  authors 
their  literary  degrees,  and  the  control  of  the  education 
respectable  State  like  New  Jersey.  w.  s. 

CRITICAL  reading  of  Campbell's  Concise  School  History 
he  United  States  (•)  has  proved  to  us  that  the  work  is 
sually  exact.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  not  takcD 
lOrities  at  second  hand,  when  he  was  able  to  consult  the 
inal  documents.  His  little  book  from  the  beginning  to 
end  bears  the  marks  of  conscientious  research  and  scho- 
'  labor.  The  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  and  the  facts  are 
:ented  in  a  iifenner  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  learner, 
i  always  pleasant  to  read  a  book,  written,  as  this  is,  in 
i  Anglo-Saxon  English.  Of  all  the  School  Histories  that 
;  come  under  our  notice,  this  meets  most  nearly  the  re- 
ements  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  essential  to  a  good 
30l  History. 

HE  Messrs.  Harpers  have  published  the  third  voU 
of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham,"  writ- 
by  himself.  Also,  a  very  interesting  work  entitled 
icient  America,  in  notes  on  American  Archasology,"  by 
I  D.  Baldwin,  author  of"  Pre-Historic  Nations."  It  has 
pages,  with  many  illustrations. — Of  Miss  Mulock's 
■ks,  another  volume,  "  The  Woman's  Kingdom,"  456 
;s  illustrated, — Volume  II  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of 
I  Wesley,  618  pages  with  portrait. — Another  of  tiie 
lehold  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  "  Mar- 
i^huzzlewit,"  with  59  illustrations. — "  The  First  German 
Jer,  to  succeed  the  First  Book  in  German,"  by  George 

(1)   CAKruLL'i  CoHCiH  ScHoov  UiiToiv.    Brwc[&  TilcMsn,  PublHlxn. 
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F.  Comfort.  "  The  Complete  Phonographer,"  an  inductive 
exposition  of  Phonography,  with  its  application  to  all 
branches  of  reporting.  It  is  also  intended  as  a  school  book. 
By  James  E.  Munson. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  have  published  "  San- 
ford's  Primary  Analytical  Arithmetic." 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  have  published  three  more  ex- 
cellent little  books :  "  Bede's  Charity,"  by  Hesba  Stretton  ; 
**  Bible  Lore,"  by  J.  Comper  Gray ;  and  volume  third  of 
"  The  August  Stories." 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  have  just  published  "  The 
New  American  Primary  Speller,"  to  accompany  Sargent  & 
May's  New  American  Readers. 

Messrs.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  fully  illus- 
trated volume  which  they  name  "  The  Amateur  Microscop- 
ist,  or  Views  of  the  Microscopic  World."  It  is  a  handbook 
of  microscopic  manipulation  and  microscopic  objects,  by 
John  Brocklesby. 

'^  The  NormaIi  Debater,"  designed  for  the  use  of  schools 
as  well  as  a  guide  for  Teachers'  Institutes  and  business  meet- 
ings in  general,  by  O.  P.  Kinsey,  has  been  published  by  J. 
Holbrook  &  Co. 

Dr.  Joseph  Muenscher  has  published  a  learned  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language." 

"  Half-Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science."  No.  2 
treats  on  the  "  Cranial  Affinities  of  Man  and  the  Ape,"  by 
Prof.  Reed  Virchow. 

The  State  Microscopical  Society  of  Illinois  has  started 
a  quarterly  (of  seventy  pages)  called  "  The  Lens." 

The  **  Silent  World,"  is  a  monthly  periodical  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  published  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Sixth  Edition  of  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  ot 
Natural  Selection,"  has  appeared  in  England. 

"  Who  Wrote  It?  An  Index  to  the  More  Noted  Works 
in  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,"  is  the  title  of  a  book 
now  in  preparation,  by  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  an- 
ther of  a  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction." 


MISCELLANEA. 

OF.  Paul  Chadbourne  has  been  elected  President  i 
Williams  College,  in  place  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  i 
d. 

DF.  LoOMiSp.wIio  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Physics 
ell  University  since  last  summer,  has  resigned  on  ; 
t  of  ill  health,  and  is  now  with  his  father,  ProrLoom 
lie  College. 

I.  EoMUND  Yates  and  Mr,  James  Anthony  Frou( 
inent  literary  men  of  England,  have  engaged  to  If 
in  this  country  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winti 
.  GusTAVUS  Fischer  is  very  closely  engaged  upon  I 
d  Latin  book.  After  the  completion  of  his  Latin,  ' 
he  may  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  a  German  serii 
5S  M.  J.  Young,  the  N.  Y.  Secretary  of  the  "  Ame 
school    Institute,"  has  recently  sailed  for  Europe, 

a  brief  respite  from  her  arduous  duties. 
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VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Ctcttefs  Fhyaologies  for  Schools. 

ny  CAI.VIN  CUTTBR.  A. SI.,  M.D. 

DuKiNG  the  past  ten  Tears  more  than  two  hundred 
tlioasand  (aoo,ooo)  have  oeen  sold  for  schools.  This 
ia  the  only  series  of  works  upon  'the  subject  that  is 
graded  for  all  classes  of  pupils  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  college. 

NEW  SERIES. 

Kew  Analytio  Anatomy,  Physioloflrsr* 
and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Osmpairative.  Without 
Questions.    With  194  Ilkistrations.    ^1  6ol 

ISew  Analytio  Anatomy,  Physiol«y, 
and  Hygiene,  Human-  and  Comparative.  With 
QinBTiON'S»  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations  for 
Analytic  Stody  and  Synthetic  Review.  With  330 
IllustradoDS.    $t  7a 

QiiMtlons,  Diagrams,  and  Blnatra- 
tioDs  for  Analytic  Study  and  Recitation  and  for 
Unific  and  Synthetic  Review  of  Cutter's  Nbw 
ASALYTic  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hvgisnb. 
With  IS  IIl««tratioBS.    15  cents. 


Book  of  Analytio  Anatomy, 

Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  Human  and  Comparative. 
With  Qusstions,  Diagrams,  and  Illvstrations 
for  Analytic  Study  and  Unific  Topical  Review. 
With  186  lUastrations.    $1  5a 

OliB  SERIES. 

Catter'a  Anatomy,  Pliysiology,  and 
Hygiene,    f  1  yo. 

Onttor'a  First  Book  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene.    So  cents. 

Hnman  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Phgrsi^logy,  and  Uj^iene.  By  Mrs.  £.  P.  Cutter. 
50  cents. 


HEW  ARITHMETICS. 

SanfinxL's  Analytical  Series. 

By    SHBLTO^r    P.    SAN  FORD,    A.9I., 

Pr<^€Ssor  ^  MatkemMticM  in  Xbreer  Unhertity^ 

Georgia. 

**  In  my  judgment,  they  are  the  very  perfection  of 
acbod-books  on  arithmetic." — Pro/tsscrB.  Maiiom, 
Swf^ermUtuUMt  m  tJU  Public  Scko0h  e/Atiania. 

Saaford's  First  Ijossons  in  Analytioal 
Arithmetic,  comprising  Mental  and  Written  Exer- 
cises,   t^mo.    Half  roan.    35  cents. 

Sanford^s    Intermediate     Analytical 
Arithmetic,  comprising  Mental  and  Written  £xer- 
i6mo.    50  cents.  ^ 

V%  Sifthmr  Ajialartlcal  Arith- 
anetic;  or,  The  Method  of  Making  Arithmetical 
Odcuhilions  on  Principles  of  Universal  Application, 
wtboot  the  aid  of  f>ormal  Rules,  tamo.  Half 
ftoafi,  $x  50. 


ChaxETenet^s  Mathematical  Series. 

By  IVULLIAJI  CHAUVKSrST, 

Prvf.  •/  MaiktmtUks  mnd  AUromtmy  in  Wiuh- 
imgt^H  UniufrtUy^  St.  Louis. 

**  This  distinguished  author  has  placed  the  whole 
science  npon  a  consistent  logical  foondiUion,  soch  as 
it  has  scarcely  known  since  the  time  of  Euclid.*' — 
Pr^.  HemtoH,  tif  Mr  EngUsh  H^A  Schoei^  Bos- 
icM^  Mass, 

Elementary  Geometry,  with  Appen- 
dices containing  Copious  Exercises  and  latroduction 
to  Modem  Geometry.     lamo.    Extra  cloth.    $2. 

**  [t  is  the  oaly  Geometrical  Text-book  which  is 
based  on  true  principles." — C  yudson^  Pro/,  of  Ma- 
tkeuuitics  in  Furmmn  Umvtrsityt  CrrttntwUU^  S.C, 

Spherical  and  Fzaotical  Astronomy. 
Embracing  the  general  problems  of  Spherical  Astro- 
nomy^ its  ^Mciai  applications  to  Nautical  Astrono- 
my, and  the  Theory  and  Use  of  Fixed  and  Portable 
Astronomical  Instruments.  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Illustrated  with  En- 
gravings on  Wood  and  Steel,  a  vols.  Medium  8vt>. 
Clorti.    $7. 

Plane  and  Bphei^oal  Trigonometry. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.    8vo.    Cloth,    ^t  75. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of 
Squares  ;  or,  The  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Pro- 
babiKties  in  the  Combination  of  Observadoos.  8vo. 
Clotfi.    $t  75. 


ilPPINMTrS  PBQNOONCINB  OJCTHWABY 

OP 

BIOaBAFHT  and  ICTTEOLOaT; 

Containing  Memoirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Aas  and  Countries,  and  Accounts  of  the  Various 
Subjects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo,  and  Classic  Mythot- 

S^es,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names  m  the 
iflerent  Languages  in  which  they  occur. 

By  J.  THOMAS,  A.M.,  MJD. 

One  Volume  StUlion,  containing  all  the  matter  in 
the  Twoo  Volume  edition.  Imperial  8vo.  Toned 
paper.  Sheep,  $15 ;  half  Turkey,  ^tv  ;  half  calf,  ^18. 
Two  Volume  Edition*  Imperial  8vo.  Totsed 
paper.  Fine  cloth,  ^xz;  sheep,  fia;  half  Turkey, 
II13  50 ;  half  calf,  ^15. 

This  invaluable  work  embraces  the  following 
peculiar  features  in  an  eminenc  dmae :  I.  Great 
Completeness  and  Conciseness  in  the  Biographical 
Sketches.  II.  Succinct  but  Comprehensive  Ac- 
counts of  all  the  more  interesting  Subjects  of  Mythol- 
ogy.     III.   A    Logical    System   ot    Orthocraj^y. 

IV.  The  Accurate  Pronunciation  of  the    Names. 

V.  Full  Bibliographical  References. 

"  Lippincott^s  Biographical  Dictionary,  according 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  distingaished  scholars, 
is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published."— /*J|i/- 
tulei^kia  Ledger. 


*  For  tale  hy  Boohtellers  generally ^  or  will  he  sent  hy  mail,  postage  paid, 
o»  receipt  of  the  price  hy 

J.  B.  LippiNcorr  &  CO.,  spaMiijie^L, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Miss  E.  A.  Youmans's  First  Book  of  Botan 


CULTIVATE  THE  QBSERVINQ  POWERS  OF  CHILDREN. 

PRICE.   «1. 

This  it  the  beat  Frimoiy  Botany  iufw  in  use,  in  icnir  reapeeti : 

Firn.—li  »aim  ■  kaanlidgt  of  pUnli  ibantdm,  and  Ihu  Jajm  Am  (nly  Ne  rannfaliai  k 

Srcmd.—\x  orpniia  "  Olflccl  Tnchinj"  iMo  a  coonetled  aai  CDhneM  taatni. 

7'*/W.— Il  tfiini  iIm  Bb»«vid||  »owm  m  *  •Tiirmiiit  w»f.  m4  thai  Ikti  Ihc  pi«p«buii*f  cJh 

/Vtvit.— Il  ii  MlapHi  It  priiaM  ilu'?  and  ulf-T^iimt,  u  wfU  *s  fm  Kheslt. 

CORNELL'S  'geographies. 

KEVXSBD  EQITIONa— THe  Bart,  Uia  Cb«»p«t,  the  Moat  PoptJu. 

NEIV  PRIIHARV    GBOCIRAPHir    .  .         M  M 

KBW  IHTBRNBIM.tTK  OEMORAPHV      1   M) 

NEW  CtRAHMAR-SCHOOL  OEUORAPHT 1  13 

XBW  PHVSICAL  OBOORAPHY  1  W 

SoRBit  an  mIk»-iiI,  in  PMIovpMul  ■nutimti;!  ^  id,  in  Gniluil  Frogieulu  :  jd,  io  M( 
tfnuriiiDg ;  4>h,  id  Full  Eipliulieo  :  iili,  in  Agrtemtnt  of  Mipi  wilk  I'cii  -,  6tk,  in  Hipi,  III 
i«i,  Ttu  and  Eicculiom  i  h  Bk,  ii  itiiy  lulaie  dF  i  piod  G»irapkT- 

-  MATHEMATICAL   SERIES. 

AFPIiZTON'B    ABJTHICBTICS. 

$0  3^>  I  Prnrdcal  ArltbiMUe t 

«  4»     K«7-ioPmcii«il(forTe«elie«'iii«)  ' 

fiilcuenutrr  ju-iiuBAauc fl  3U  I  lll^liBr  Arllbivcllo  (iBpren). 

Thcic  boaks  an  dew  and  aapiiCeil  in  »I1  icipntt  uuit,  Uioughl  md  labor  can  Haiti;  nitt  i 
tharouglily  graded,  dcfiuiiiimi  iimiilc  >iTanE*°><°t  uiuial,  iscibodt  ibetUM  aad  beai,  and  audi : 

Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style -An  Essay.     Price,  5< 
ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 


'.; 

KKOLISH 
COURSE  » 

Brief  and  cl«r  ip  dcfini 
.eiplanationi,  and  camplci< 

;'™;!=S''^]i'"' 

&  RHETORIC..  1  3 


OVae  HUtoiies  toBimmd  IhimMlvti  lo  the  people  of  Ihe  whole  coonnv.  TUf  u*  minenclr  £ 
'all  Queiliopa  of  religion  and  polatici :  HClwwinK  all  prvjudicet,  uiv^  careniMy  arnd  aoy  alKkipi  h 
Uwyouns,  

SCIENTIFIC   WORKS. 

I.o0k«*'BA«tr*IM>ni7(iueipublialied)»l  76  I  Youman*' Plimt  Book  of  BotuT-S 

&i*ekoQlKia'  Natojnl  Fhlloaophy,  1  7B     Uicbolaon  ■  ZooIobt 

Ttaajtaiuf  Chamiatrr '-  Z''  "  OsoIdbt 

Euxlev  A  TouiDAnB'  Physlolofiy,  1  7S  |  OllInpie'B  Z^jid  Burrorlns. ] 

Butwortta'a  Single  Knd  Souble  Entry  Book-Keeplns- U  KO 


Greek,  Gl , ^ 

Engliah  Dictwnanea.    Copii 


Lalin  Seriei ;  Hadltir'"  Cicik  Gramn 
-       '        -"    LuiitiTtiii:  Adlei'i 


half  Iba  lal 
>TiIwL 


!>.  AFFLETON  &  CO., 

549  fc  551  Broadwar,  N. 


®l)e  0tttig  of  ®aman 

la  now  adoiitted  on  all  kands  to  b«  an  im^rtmnt  auxilutiy  to  the  Study  of  English  Gftnamftr  and  othtf 
bnmchca  of  Education.  It  mafi,  without  inconvenience,  be  conmeaced  at  any  time  during  the  School 
term. 

For  cheapness,  sterling  worth,  and  practical  utility,  the 

Text-Books  for  the  Study  of  the  G-erman  Language 

AHN,  GBAUEBT,  SCHLBGSI.,  BESFFEJCT,  and  FX8GHJBB, 

are  acknowledged  to  have  no  equals. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Teachers  using  tkete  book^,  is  hastening  their  introduclMD  into  the  PuUxc 
Schools  all  over  die  Union. 

Books  on  the  Kindergarten  System, 

in  Oeman,  Engh'A  and  Frendi :  also.  Material  <GiAs)  for  Kindergartens. 


The  EJdticatlonal  Publications  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Relief  and  Plain  01o1>es  and  ^^fnps, 

AttractiiFe  in  appearance,  aocurate  in  details,  and  exoeedmgly  raoderate  ki  price. 

ZiftBffnafres   and    Popular  Bduoation«      Three   Addresses  by   the   Hon.    Magnos  Grou 
]ip.  48.    30  cents.      Sent/nr#  10  Professors  at>d  School  Officers  applying  for  the  same. 

German  Bohool  Books  in  the  greatest  variety.— Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

XS.  @1?£2IOX:£t,  Publisher,  22  dfc  24  Frankfort  St.,  Now  Tork. 


MICROSGOPI^S: 

Price  List,  illtuitrated,  sent  to  any  address. 
MAGIC   LANTERNS, 

WITH  S8VBKAL  THOUSAND 

Colored  Photographic  Views  on  Glass, 

ILLUSTRATING 

Art,  Science,  Beligion,  History,  etc. 


Catalooubs,  printed  snd  illustrated,  sent 
Iree  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  optician, 

49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Patent  Book  Carrier, 

For  Boys  and  Olrls* 

Trk  damjige  which  Books  receire  between  frame 
and  school  is  greater  than  their  necessary  wear  and 
tear  when  in  regajar  use.  ^  Tb«  ooramon  book  strap 
is  a  C0nveHunC€  in  keeping  books  together ;  but  is 
sadly  destructive  to  the  oindings.^ 

Tse  cut  reprewnts  an  invention  to  obviate  this 
diActtlty.  It  finds  great  favor  with  teachers,  pupils, 
MXkd  parents,  and  is  proving  a  suocess.  The  cut 
sIbows  it  partly  filled  wttli  Books  and  Slate*  It  is 
simple  and  durable.  Price,  60  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manupactoreks, 
14  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 


HOKB  BB0BBATION9,  or  How  to 
Amuse  the  Toun?  Folks.— A  deiiglit- 
fitl  collection  of  sports  and  games,  pleasing  pastimes, 
feats  of  magic,  and  other  diversions  for  home  amuse- 
nsents,  javenile  parties,  school  recesses,  and  social 
eatberings  ;  witn  many  engravings.  26  Ots. 

JESSE  HANEV  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


BAB  MEMOBT  MADE  GOOD  AND 
Good  Memory  Made  Better ;  How  to  Strengthen 
snd  Improve ;  how  to  Achieve  Wonderful  Feats  of 
Memory,  such  as  to  repeat  any  number  of  words, 
^th  or  without  connection,  after  one  reading,  or  a 
Itundred  random  figvrts,  etc.  Only  16  Ots.  of 
Booksellers  or  bymail.  JESSE  HANEY  h  CO  , 
1C9  Na«stt-st(  jf.  Y. 


AUTHORS   WANTED. 

FRANK  LESLIE  is  offering  prices  amounting 
to  over  ^2,800  for  original  stories.  Mr.  Wood, 
of  the  "  Household  Magazine,"  has  been  paying 
$Koo  each  for  prize  stonet,  and  now  pays :  "  Wc 
want  some  original,  funny,  jolly,  rolicking  stories, 
llie  demand  is  great,  but  the  supply  of  the  rtttl 
article  is  limited.  ^  Also,  temperance  stories."  , 
Truly  authorship  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  there  is 
eridently  good  pay  obtainable  for  good  articles. 
There  are  doubtless  many  persons  possessing  literary 
ability  among  tliose  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  "  write 
for  the  press?'  Such  persons  will  find  great  assist- 
ance in  Haney's  Guide  to  Authorship, 
which  not  only  gives  rules  for  all  kinds  of  prose  aim 
poetic  composition,  but  many  useful  hints  on  points 
of  difficulty,  and  full  detail*  of  preparation  ana  dis- 
posal of  manai^cTipts,  etc  Failure  is  often  not  due 
to  lack  of  literary  ability,  but  ignorance  of  the  vrays 
of  tli«  profession,  and  misdirected  efforts.  ExpeH- 
ence  is  sometimes  a  hard  teacher ;  many  tjnings  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  inome<its  from  the  Guide  to 
Authorship  which  miglu  take  years  of  painful 
exper-ment  to  gain  from  experience.  The  Guidk 
does  not  pretend  to  make  a  genius  of  a  numskull, 
but  to  show  how  to  make  the  most  of  ability  and 
such  advice  as  has  already  proved  useful  to  many 
others.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ot  fifty  cents. 
JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St ,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  FURNIHRE, 

OF  Alili  MODBRN  STTIJBa. 
At  prlees  to  salt  all* 

CATALOGUES— TEN  CENTS, 

J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

MA  NUFA  CTURERS, 
14  Bond  St.,  New'S'ork. 


OR  the  Art  of  Performing  Arithmetical  Calcula* 
dons  almost  instantaneously.  An^  one  can 
learn  and  a^pl^.  The  famous  "Lightning  Calcu- 
latoi^s**  exhibitions  (same  system)  were  the  marvel 
of  thousands.  Secret  was  lately  9old  for  %i.  In 
book  form,  enlarged,  only  06  ctS.,  of  Booksel- 
lers or  by  mail.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  X19 
Nassas*at|  N.  Y.      ^  -    ,     »«*..,  ,^  _  h^a 


k^aluable  Aids  for  Schools 


Il.II.  C7.  Cards,  RiiS  in.    Shuu,  ^st 

lunled 7S'- 

UultipIIoatlon  Cords,  i«»8  In. 

r.!..  40c  T*«nt<!d. 71c. 

kbave  an  of  Ihe  1<irgcM  kind  mwlc.  and  one  Set 

lily  and   eipoH   of  ■  taH   Curd   Ik  iKb 


ublc  aid  10  tin  leachtr. 


>ti«  pa  Kt.  miile 


liDglt  HEriu  an 

t<  ' 

IWodnl.- 


•  I*ookct  Tie 

fLv  ReciHCT  wUrli  pn 
J.  IreeMr,  msnlMr,  m 


^ambondy   prmtcd    and  bnand.      Prioe,    pn 
SoI>oltur*B  'Weelcis''  Xleports, 


«lin-w*«  Solio)nr"n  Ttentste: 

TW>  liiHc  bDDk  i>  a  McUy  HccDid  cT  tht  Sfbola 
aliendann,  deportmen!.  scholnnbi^  eit  li  a  1 
minbly  arraB£«d,   and   «nll    be  ioii»d  a  valval 

*Triu  per  dam,  fttc    PtrnuU fi 

JFi-aretai,   I^lqiild    Wlatlna.- 

«<'*  >lilU°  i<  UKh.  ■■(»'  imiinblei.  and  nna 
hanl  aad  inwolk    Jt  cm  be  applied  id  in;  kuut 


Rlaolc  boards.— iPnpand  wiih  I 
lelu  SlilinE).— All  liiH.  Ath  frame,  «c.  pel 
ft  ;  Wafon  fiime,  Hoc  per  iq.  ft.,  ilatedVul  lid 

Oeoizketrloal  Foiins,  iiiRcatb 
Price fe 

N«w   Foriras  ,»ml    Bolide- 


Send  l*r  CmlncM*. 


New  School  Books,  etc. 


A    NEW   SONG  BOOK, 


Br  PBOT.  ■WM,  TILIilUBHABT- 


Iff.  tn  Eicellnt  and  appnpriaie  Uvuc;  in 
rehllT  Hlci;tid  PDCiry,  and  ila  luperior  ■nicni  ol 
Riuction  in  (ha  tieirenu  of  Muiic.  make  It  Tha 
iiry  baat  School  Moalo  Book  «Ter  Fnb- 


Price,  per  nail,  Ooc     Per  Am. .  -  - '      ,  - .  ^     $6  to 
"Slop    toy    S>tOp,'*    or     Fill    LcMOn 


Lett  wordi  in  EDEliih  OrthoEnphj,  with  the  eof. 
:I  pnniuncialion  ■nil  lull  deBoltioo  alliched  10 
±  word.    It  eoBtaina  alw,  Iiiwna  in  Dkuiion 

J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Oo., 

EU  Arch  ft„  Fhllftdd]^ 


itfaer  >>tb  d 


cialino  but  dilJerenl  neaniiK,  K^etfaer 

L  ittmi  trrnuftr  mtrvdactin^ 

l«y    first   I>i-a'wlair-Bool 
For  Slate   X:3C«r«l»es.— B;  Jt 

Tormd  La 


nritcd  for  <■ 


Capital  aiid" Script  llellcrt.  Numeral 

oppoeile  each  plalc.  lor  pupH  and  icaclier- 

11  IB  eleeanlly   printed   and   IwuiH^  ihovinK 

model  n  wliiie.    Frice»per  mul . 

Libtmi  Jtducluit  U  CUiui. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Ga, 
'  If  Bond  St,  H«v  Ttri 


A  $2.00  UONTELT  TO  TEACHEBS  ?0B  HAL?  FBICE.-Bead  this ! 


«^  <  »»  >' 


iealli. 


$2  a  Tear,  with  either  of  the  following  Fremitims ;  12  cents  a  number. 

Every  pnbscriber  gets  his  choice  of  the  following  preznium  books,  worth  $1.50, 
for  nothing  : 

Hints  Towards  Physical  Perfection,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Beauty.  300  pages.  loc  illustrations. 
Worth  I1.50. 

Or  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  abridged  iix>m  the  Quarto,  with  18,000  Words,  300  Illustrations, 
Tables,  Weights,  Measures,  Abbreviations,  Proverbs,  and,  in  small  space,  almost  every  thing  that  is 
needed  for  reference.  It  is  beautifully  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  and  will  delight  every  boy,  girl,  man, 
or  woman. 

SPECIAIi    OFFER. 


To  Teachers,  $1.00  a  Tear !       To  Teachers,  $1.00  a  Tear  t 
To  Teachers,  $1.00  a  Tear  I       To  Teachers,  $1.00  a  Tear  t 

**  Herald  ^^  and  ^*  The  Weekly  Tribune,^ ^  $2.50^  for  one  Tear! 

The  January  number  contains,  among  fifty  articles,  a  Lecture  on 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO,  DRINK,  AND  LICENTIOUSNESS  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  STUDENTS, 

Delivered  in  Harvard  University  in  1804  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Watbrhoitsb. 

The  February  number  contains  an  elaborate  article  on 

SOXJILi   and   UOr>Y,    by  Rev.  C.  H.  Bricham. 
The  March  nuaiber  contains  EXERC 18 E  A  N  D  R EO I M  EN,  by  Addison,  in  1871, 

AND 

Two  Valuable  AicU  to  tli«  Art  of  Life,  by  a  Teacher. 
The  April  number  contains  Lord  Bacon's  famous  Essay  on 

Regimen  and  Health  in  1597  and  Money  Getting, 

By  Rev.  C  H.  Brigham. 

Ereiy  No.  contains  ZEALTB  LESSONS  FOB  CBILDfiEK,  adapted  to  Schools. 

ALSO 

Studies  in   Hysiency    adapted  to  Schools. 


READ  IVHAT  IS  SAID  BY  THE  PRESS. 

^It  contains,"  says  TJU  Scigtiit/ic  AmtricaM,  "more  sensible  articles  than  any  other  magazine  that 
comes  to  our  sanctum." 

The  AVw  y^rk  Tribitut  says :   **  As  a  '  preacher  of  righteousness '  in  the  department  of  Physical 
Culture,  it  enjoys  the  aid  of  numerous  sound  thinkers  and  abk  writers." 

The  CkristioH  W^rid  says :  **  Thb  Hbrald  op  Hbalth  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  magaxinea 
of  Um  day.    It  is  devoted  to  the  better  education  of  morals  and  health." 

The  StoHdard  says :  *'  Thb  Hbrald  of  Hbalth  is  always  a  great  pet  in  our  family,  and  is  looked 
aiitor  with  deep  interest." 

The  New  Y^rk  Evenmg  Post  says :  "  We  can  always  commend  this  jounial  without  qualification." 

A  health  magasine  should  be  found  in  every  household  as  mi^ch  as  a  farm  or  political  paper. 


15  Zaight  Street,  New  York. 


Ameiican  Sckol  Dialogue  Seiies. 

No.  1.— Original  Dialogues.    Oontenta: 


Atleadanl,  SecauifAit 

2.  THE  STRAIQIIT  MARS.— Mr.  Rntse,  ■  new  Teuher,  and  Hnnl  Scbool  Bora. 

a.  FASBIOHABLB  EDUCATION  ;  or.  Thc  Aiwpiid  CatLD.— Mrs.  Betmonl ;  ElleD.  h 
aauEhLeri  SophU.  her  vDU^i' dangbter,  ibouL  wn  vein  old:  Hiiy,  har  yoangnL  ibonl  b1: 
aettc,  tier  niece  ;  Ilcciur  Fuxitr,  her  udoplcd  cbllil ;  Mn.  Mnntfon.  a  ftieoa  o?  the  bmi: 
Holdfarlh.  Mies  MoonflTuck,  and  MIh  Fantut,  three  maiden  ladlei,  memlwra  of  the  ■ 
DonveoUoo." 

4.  THE  "ETA  PI  SOCIBTT."— Perej  Johnjon,  a  good  echolar;  Charlie  Scott,!  ami 
Willie  While,  a  email  boy ;  Georjie  Lee,  Benrj  Koi,-cr».  aad  Ui.  HuQUr,  the  teacher. 

5.  THE  EOCKVILLK  PETITION.— Mr.  EaMon.  Edllor  of  the  "KoclirmB  Jonma 
Baetoa.  Ed(t»r'a  wire;  Hn.  PIllsbDiT.  Boctor'n  wife;  Mn,  Lincoln.  Herchaot'a  wll«:  M 
liard,ui  old  lady,  somcnhat  dear ;  mn  THiUhcll  and  Miu  Hpilng,  maiden  bdiei;  Bi 
ojIo,  a  (cluMlcirl  j  office  bo;  and  servant. 

S.  PUGGE.— "  Prof.."  a  school-boy  of  profc!<MlDiial  uabltlon ;  rDz;;c,  a  KliDol-boT  oT 
unbitlon ;  Ked,  Judt-i;.  and  other  BChiiul-boyi ;  Hi.  Whimple,  the  leacGer. 

7>  RUFFER.  THE  BORE.— Raffer,  a  bore ;  Burkie  and  Joe,  intimates ;  Benutrd  and 
Mends  or  Joe..and  Khool-bojs. 

8.  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  HABAMK  SAVANTE'S.— Maduns  Sannte  and  eCTtn 
ladles,  Ut-T  pupils. 

9.  THE  PRIZE  POEM.— Orant,  Lane,  HotUnK,  and  other  >cbool-boya ;  Mr.  Byeaane 

10.  WILLIAM  RAT'S  BISTORT  LBSSON.-Sev 

11.  SLANG.— Knra  Merrill,  a  school-<:!rl:    Lizxie, 
Donsln;  Harry,  brother  of  Kateand  Uiaie;  RalpU. 

IX.  IIOMINITIC  G BOOK APHV- (said, to  have  been  prepared  fbt  the  lata  Bihlbltlaa  1 

13.  "NOT  AT  HOME,"— Bmma,  Jane.  Ellen.  Miss  Driggs.  Miss  Peny,  Brld!;ot. 

14.  THE  QUEEN'8  ENGLISH.— Mrs.  Smith,  Mre.  Drawn,  Mary  Smith.  Jemima  Bcoi 
Bt.  dalr,  Mlas  Uurdon,  Mies  Gmbam. 

It  ii  bound  In  papar  coron.    PrlcB  40  oanta, 

Ko.  a.— The  Gmh  Dialogues— Original  and  Selected.    Oonte 

1.  THE  BONCI.—Ciai-^orbciygandsrtrls;  little  filrl  dressed  In  vhltcsnd  decorated  with 
•.  OUR  LITTLE  FRHU.-Lmie  Fred,  Mt.  Corporal,  end  lompanj  of  soldlen.  8.  ALW. 
TROUBLE.- William  and  Josspn.  4.  A  BOT  IN  BROADWAY.- Robert  and  WlllUm. 
RAINY  DA V.-Saiah.  Flora,  LiKio,  and  Laort.  6.  A  SHORT  DIALOGCK— John  an.l 
T.  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.— Bella,  Addle,  Lucy,  Anna,  Wary.  8.  COI^FES- 
FAULT.— James,  Rcil)ert.  and  Edward.  9.  DRAWINQ  CtlTB.- Four  boyr,  dark.  Robe 
Ham.  and  Samnel.  10.  DOMESTIC  SC£NE.—Molher.  Lucy,  Mlonie.  William.  John.  Mr 
11.  FIVEOLDM.UDS'HISTORY.- ls[,;d.M.1lh.5tholdinaid.  12.  INTHEPRESS- 
-Prew.T.*W.13.  OH,  FLING  NOT  THE  RECEIPT  AWAY.— MartlnandJoseph.  H 
B-ATUER'S  CARE— A  Concept  Kuhcisi. -Class  In  tnftnfs  departmral.  15.  PLAYIS' 
SBTTLEMENT.— Jamcf ,  Genn.-*, William.  Dlck,Tam.  Frank,  Sam,  andTim.  1 «.  SPKiK 
roUME.iN.— Fanny,  Laura,  and  Hara.  17,  SAMBO'S  NAME  AND  TRADE.— Simbo  an 
tach  with  ftc.-s  blacked.  18.  THE  SPELLINOCLARB.-Ti-achcr  and  class.  19.  SlllU 
Child  and  Slran^r.  30.  THK  IRISH  SCHOOI^MASTEK.— Teddy,  the  Bchool-maMer: 
Faddy.  Fella,  tha  pupils.  21.  THEY  SAY.-Mr.  Tallle  and  Mr.  Rollins.  23.  THKMILI 
MANSF1ELD,-King,  Miller,  Conrtler.  28.  THE  SECRET.-Hetty  and  Maiy.  84.  THl 
ADVISER -Thomas  and  Frank.  25.  TO  LIVE. -Susan,  Mary,  Alice,  28.  THE  RAPTl 
DAT.- Group  of  children  prepared  for  a  plc-nlc.  27.  TALKINO  LATIN.— Mann  Gros 
illck,  Nahnl.Arslwlla.  2S.  THE  LITTLE  SISTERS —Mother.  Edith.  Emily,  Women.  St 
iOLDIER-S  RETURN.— Mr.  Hansford  and  wife.  Captain  Hansferd,  Ro«  BcMDioni  Jay  Pi 
italph  Field  inc.  Soldier,  and  Fairies.  30.  THEFIRSTSTEP.— Twostndento,  Bartonand' 
II.  UNGROUNDED  SUSPICIONS.— Charles.  Will  lam.  and  Frank.  89.  WISHES.— Motl 
;hlld.  83.  WORDS.— JulU  and  Emma.  34.  WilAT  A  CHILD  CAN  DO.-Fath*f  atK 
»6.  WHAT  An.3  THK  BOTf-PaQl  and  John.      38.  WHITING  COHPOSITION.-Ui 


Prlc«,  paper,  40  canti. 
No.  3  of  this  Diologac  Scries  b  ia  preparation,  and  will  be  pabUshed  next  ji 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publish 

14  Uond  St.,  TTow  Tort 


TWO  new'histories. 

I.  VENABLE'S  UNITED  STATES :  A  School  Historv  of  the 

XJnltcd.  @t41.te89  toy  "W.  ir.  "Vonatole.  lamo  ,  finely  illustrated  and  accompanied 
with  numeroas  carefully  drawn  Maps  and  Charts.  Contains  taluablb  foot  notbs,  refernDK  to  litenuy 
matter  relating  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  text :  an  original  system  of  cbnbral  qubstions  :  an  original 
system  of  biographical  reviews,  illustrated  with ,  authentic  portraits;  and  sustains  throughout  a 
UNITY  OP  DESIGN  AND  EXECUTION,  presenting  a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration 
of  the  leading  focts  of  the  history  of  our  country  in  an  attractive  form. 

n.  THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT :   A  Manual  of  Ancient  His- 

t:oi*y«  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  iall  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.D.,  476.  By  M.  £.  I'halhbimbr. 
8vol,  about  360  pp.,  with  pronouncing  vocabulary  and  index  of  all  the  names  used  in  the  book ;  handsomely 
illostrated  with  full-page  engravings  of  Ancient  Temples  and  other  historical  objects,  charts  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  with  accurate  and  finely  executed  double-page  maps  of  the  various  countries  considered  in 

the  text 

F^  Desert jtwt  Circulars^  wHA  Mptcimen  iUuatratiota^  addtett  tkt  publuhtrt. 


TiU/oUawiHg  wiU  he  sent  Gruiu  U  Teackn  and  School  Offietrs  I 

Speoimen  paffM  of  the  EOLECTIO  OSOOBAPHISS. 

Speoimen  pares  of  Phillipe'  Day-Sohool  Sin^r. 

Speoimen  pages  of  Ijeiflrli's  Phonetic  Primer  and  Primary  Reader. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Oatalofsue  of  the  Xideotio  Educational  Series. 

WILSON,     HINKLE     &     CO.^  ^^^^s. 

137  MrsOitvt  St*,  Ctaetnnatf  •  S)8  Bond  St.,  Iffew  Tork. 

The  American    Educational    Monthly. 

"Vol.  IJIL.,  187a.-#a.OO  x>or  Jk.iin.    Single  copies  SO  <3tau 

The  Monthi<t  ia  an  independent  Magazine,  designed  to  be  : 

1.  A  fEdthful  record  of  educational  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and 

school  management. 

3.  An  advocate  of  free  public  education,  unrestricted  bv  sectarian  bar. 

i.  An  advocate  of  a  wider  and  more  efficient  course  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, a  higher  order  of  school  books,  and  all  measures  calculated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  quackery  in  school  books  and  school  super- 
vision will  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Mobtrlt. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety,  is 
earnestly  invited. 

Original  articles  on  Xwt  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  vahm,  used. 


•2.00.  A  Library  for  Educators.  $2.00. 

Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

For  1864,  1869,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1860,  1870,  1871. 


volumes  will  avexnge  Jive  hundred  pa^es  ei^oh  of  interesting  and  useftd 
matter,  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.  The  wide 
xmnge  of  subjects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  **  Table  of  Contents"  of  any  one  of  the 
volumes.    This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for,  wUh  stamp. 

Price,  in  f^ood  clotli  binding,  by  BxpreM,  eacli $  9.00 

TUB  BSITIRB  8BT,  EIGHT  VOI.17HBS 19.60 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  Publishers, 

14L  Bond  8t^  New  Tork. 


Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 


XTK  hftTe  b«en  appointed  Sole  AgentS  In  NeW  Y< 
RITCHIE'S  APPARATUS,  fcmons  for  its  enperioritj  thronghont 
I  well  u  in  Eiiiop«.  "An  Ulaatrated  Catalogue  of  RitcliiB'a  School  A 
ith  a  Catnlogne  of  Olobea,  Hapi,  Aitronomical  AppantriB,  Anatomic*] 
0.,"  will  be  nualed  for  10  oents. 

Mt.  Bitohie  has  apeclallj  selected  from  the  Oatolt^e,  and  pat  op  tbr 
itli  a  view  to  combine  iDstromentB  for  the  iUnstration  of  as  many  oi 
rincipleB  as  possible,  avoiding  dnplicstions,  and  representing  proportion! 
jpartment  of  Fbjsical  Science. 

Set  No.  1 — Will  donbtless  be  most  widely  asefbU—lt  contains  : 


lAwa  of  lEattw. 


4.  CipiUUTTiibH... 


HydrOBtatlcB. 

ID.  Equiribrium  Tuba 4-'] 

m.  Cjlindn  ud  Plut ^« 

C4.  Sil^bon- .,,-,-  -  - .  -  -  - .  - ,  -  ^  -  - ^ . , .  -  ,75 


1^  ArchiikiedB't  Piindple  -  - 

H).  Air  Pump. . 
^  Receiver  ^p. 


4.  UifidebuTiHcmitphcEn---.'.---..-.'     f-ja 

t.  BinHDClarTuba t.jQ 

3.  Csinei and  Fenlher Tube tan 

i.  CrlindcF  uid  Wd(ht>. ij 


Blectrioltr. 


III.  Eihs  Spoa . . . 
lu.  S^nll'ube... 
114-  DuchuiEi 


V  BaMifBei... 


I4J.  BlIl«T- 

ijul  PB*der  Cop.  ■  ■.-><- 

ijj.  EteetnUacMt. 

154  Heliacal  Ring-,.**.*. 
■{6.  BeTelTiniMasnet.- 

i«3.  ShediH. 

1&4-  lUndleeiDd  Wins.. 


104.  piiimalic  L«B«. 
Kj.  SeiofLauei... 
111.  Model  ofEyt... 


rS.  WinOine 

S6.  CondiKtometer.  ^  -  -  - .  -  -  - ,  ............. 

9t.  SFurit  Lunp- -....-- . 

Set  Mo.  1'  -Coauiidiii  all  itami  lunwd  abm PHea 

"  "      a— Larger  and  fiillir.    See  Caulojne. " 

«  "      a-3«Ul  larger  and  more  ewnplete.    Sea  Caolocae " 

.AJkJ^  Sootlon,  under  *' RmpEluTirion,"  lupplied  at  priaa  naoed,  bcs  and  pa^ 
TiMn  prioM  are  afaaolutely  sat  oaah.     Mi.  Ritdilt  malut  as  Mde  diacevn. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Daaltn  Is  &U  Undt  of  School  Kitirii 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLY  the  principal  reason 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
plied with  a  Globe  is  that  there  hai 
been  no  good  Globe  to  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price. 

Our  New  nve-inch  Terrestrial  Globe 
will  precisely  supply  this  want.  The  Map 
is  iie^ — clearly  and  finely  engraved— 
prepared  expressly  for  taking  the  placa 
of  the  large  and  expensive  globes.  The 
"Grand  Divisions"  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  showing 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Capes, 
Gulfs,  Bays,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  durable 

^  manner,    strong    brass    mountings,    in- 

^  i  clined  axis,  on  a  neat  black  walnut  stand. 

Securely  packed   in  box  with  Sliding 

Cover Price  92.25 

A  Hemisphere   Globe,  m*tle  br  Entting  the  above  throngh  the  Poles,  ehowing 
klio  the  two  HemisphereB  on  a  flat  mr&ce,  will  be  found  a  great  oonTenienoe  to  the 


Are  now  TSplUiy  nnoms  a  piaca,  muioriu  uimc- 
onpied,  iv  ever;  grade  at  school,  from  the  primary 
to  the  DniTersity.  They  are  deemed  indiflmn- 
RBble  ia  every  weU-fdiuisbed  school-tooio.  Their 
nried  oses  as  "Spbeftr*!  Btackboarda,"  make 
them  as  popular  among  Teachers  and  as  much  a 

.    neceastty  to  intelligent  teaching  as  common  flat 

,    tdsekbcwrda. 

If  for  no  other  pnrpoae  than  tor  laying  a  wan  foundation  for  a  right  nndewtandinB 
of  Geography,  they  are  entitled  to  fliet  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articlea  oT 
BohooiTpparataa  ever  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geography  may  begin 
objective  instraction  at  the  outaot,  showing  to  pnpila  the  things  themeelve*!,  not 
inaccurate  pictures  which  the  woll-trained  mind  may  imamM  to  represent  thMO. 
FapUa  thos  learn  not  merely  names  of  get^raphical  lines,  but  what  they  are,  what 
Ihev  are  for,  and  how  to  draw  them  ;  and  atiU  more,  how  to  draw  6j(  Uiem.  Map- 
drawing  becomes  intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechanical  tranafemng  of  nnmeanmg 

'   narks  &om  one  paper  to  another.  ,  ■     ,        ^      ■ 

Multitudes  of  facts  and  phenomena  can  De  iUustraled  and  explnined  »o  dmplT 

and  clearly  that  any  obHd  eon  understand  them.     The  most  obscure  theorems  and 

problems  of   Sphnrieal  Geometry,   Trigonometry,   and  NavigaUon  become    when 

rtndied  in  connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  mtelUgibU. 

Ai  now  inidE,  that  Gioba,  or  Spheriial  Blickboardfc  tn  tn  )iiiprowm«W  of  lh»  oii^Ml  iartBlka 

'    iT  Profctwr  S(it[«r4      Siiis  and  Pnm : 

II  -      ;;     b™«d_ft™,  »!«:  do.  ;;:-:::::;:::::::::::::;:::::;::::;::::ao:oo 

a!~Hi(hbrgnHfnir>.w>ihwH«.tIiB.      da.     '■ ■*'-°'* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn    &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
14   Bond    St.,   New  York. 


New  Forms  and   Solids 

FOR  OBJECT  TEACHING, 

:ontBlnlnc    «IMyfo«p   pie«««-ther«   ^ttag    fortfetKbt   ptaue    ft 
aneeu  SoUda,  utd  a  alx-luch  Bale,  amoiiK  which  are  Bev«ral 
NB1V  Vvrma  Mtd  SoUO*,  B«t  Incloded  In  any  other  m*. 

Each   Form   is  stamped  with  its  Number  in  the   Lfst 


i.  Equilatenl  Triaofle. 

a.  Right  Angled    " 

5.  "  "  « 

4.  ObtDM     "  " 

6.  Curved  " 

S>  Triangle — one  cnrred 

7-  Isoscde*  Ttiui^e. 

8.  Scalene  " 

9.  8qu*ie. 
0.  Oblong. 
1  •  Rbomb 

9.  Rhomboid. 

3>  Trapezium. 

4.  Trapeioid. 


IS-  Pentagon. 
le.  Hexagon. 
1 T.    Heptagon. 

18.  Oclagon. 

1 9.  Nonagon. 
ao.   Decagon. 
81.    Circle. 
aa.    Semi-Cticle. 
as.    Quadnnt. 
94.   Segment- 


so.  Spbera. 

SI.  HenitSphen. 

sa.  Pndate-Spheioid. 

89.  ObUle 

84.  Ovoid, 

as.  CyBnder. 

88.  Cone. 

33,  CooomL 

SB.  Cnbe. 

99.  Sqnani  PHbl 

40.  Triangular  Pritm. 

41.  Hexagonal       " 

44.  Square  PyrnnnM 

48.  Triangular    *" 

44.  Six-inch  Role. 


»9.    Oval. 
PBICE  (nesttj  put  np  in  »  Btrong  wooden  box),  82.75. 


GEOHETRICAL  FORMS  AND  ARITHMETICAL  SOLIDS. 

lilS  HECE  IS  nAIFiai  DM  in  lUlBEB,  1£  n  HE  101, 


1.  Sphere. 

a.  HemiBphere.  I 

5.  Prolate  Spheroid.  I 
4.  Oblare  Spheroid.            1 

6.  Pyramid  and  Fmilrnm. 
Bi  Cone  and  Frnstrnm,  1 
>.  Cylinder. 


•    Sqoore  Prism. 
'    Hexagonal  Prism. 
.  Cube. 
.    Cnbe   (Eight  timv 

So.  11). 
.    Cube   (Eight  timei 

No.  12). 


S.   TriangnlBf  Frbm.  14.    Psrallelopipedon. 


IS.  PanDelopipedaa. 
19/  ParallelopipedoQ. 
IT.   Parallelopipedon. 

18.  Oblique  Prism  (3  pit 

19.  Parallelopiped<ui. 
SO.  Panilelopipedoa. 
ai.    Carpenler'i  Tbeora 

(4pieceB). 


Twen^-six  Pieces,  In  «al»tnntlal  wood  box,  !&.$«, 


MATHEMATICAL  BLOCKS,  DISSECTED. 

!•   The  Cube  Root  Block — "  To  one  place"  in  neat  box  -        .        .        | 

Thie  mty  be  mailed  (Icitcr  postage)  Tor  tl.XI. 
I.    The  Cube  Root  Block — "  To  two  plaices,"  ..... 

!•   Thb  CcBE  Root  Block— "To  two  places."  la^w,      .... 
I.    DissErTED  Cone — scctionR  of  rlilftrcnt  colored  wood — for  tllnstnting  conic 
•ections.    Large  size,  B  In.  high,  *i  In.  diam.  at  base,       ... 


DfDEBfllBTETt  BLOCKS,  u  Froelwl,  p«r  box,      -       •       ■       -        SI 

J.   W.  Schermerhorn    &  Co.,  Manu/aeturen 

I'i  Bond    St.,   Now  Tork. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 


A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR 


S«h««l    Rmw^b,   Re»«rts»   mad    PiliM. 

NEW  JlSB  APPBOFOUTE  DESISSS,  PBIBTED  is  C0L0B8. 


As  accnrato  register  of  doportmool  and  icholarehip  promoUa  healthy  emnktion.  Tet 
such  n  register  is  rarely  kept.  Teachers  caaEot  record  each  redtation  u  it  occurs,  hence 
the  reconl  is  neglected  for  the  time,  and  aflL^rwurJ  niude  from  rnemon'.  Pa/ed  accnracy 
being  impossible,  amfidenix  in  the  record  is  imd-sned  and  ita  moral /orce  Io$t.  ^  The  Aidi 
•ecuro  the  good  resniH  of  accMato  records  and  reports,  with  less  expcnac  of  time. 

The  Aida  natarallv  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  iutereil,  for  the  pnpil 
takes  home  wiih  him  the  witness  of  his  daily  conduct  and  progreu. 

The  Aida  may  be  used  in  rarious  ways.  This  is  euiivenient ;  In  the  moraing  pre  each 
pnpil  a  Card  (6  merits),  repTrscnling  apfi/eel  day,  to  be  forfeited  tor  misdemeanor,  or fiiil- 
ure  in  recitation  Slngie  Merita  and  Half>Hulta  are  for  pupilg  who  fkil  to  retain  their 
Oards  and  yet  'nr&  worthy  of  joine  credit.  Five  Cards  held  by  an*  pnpil  are  exchanged 
for  a  Ohooi  (25  merits),  representing  a  perfect  School  Week,  i'our  Ohocto  ara  ex- 
changed for  a  Ortifio«U  of  Mwtt,  represenung  100  merits,  or  a  perfect  iiofllA.  These 
0«rUaoatai  bear  the  papil'i  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  tencher.  The  number  held 
ihows  the  pupil's  standing.  ,  ,  .      .      ,     , 

If  pri.es  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  hi  deter- 
mining  to  whom  they  belong :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pnpil  exbibitmg  his  Oarda 
and  CfertlfloatWL  no  idea  of  fevoritiam  can  arise.  ...        ,.,, 

It  U  needless  to  discnss  the  vatoe  of  proper  mcenuve*,  for  either  children  or  adnlts. 
The  use  of  filillions  of  these  Aida,  with  the  unbounded  approval  of  Teachera,  Parents, 
and  Pupils,  assures  us  th.it  tlicy  are  doing  great  good.  -,_.,«. 

They  are  neat  In  de'i-n  printed  in  bebt  Colors.  The  Oaruflcatn  are  praes 
which  pupils  will  cherish."  Single  Merita  and  Half-Merita  are  printed  on  cardboard ; 
Cards  and  Cheeks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  nsed  mwiy  HmM— hence  the  sj-stcm  u 
Cbeap.  They  arc  put  op  in  sets  of  BOO,  there  being80  Oartificatas,  120  Checka, 
200  Oarda,  XOO  Single  Merita  and  Half-Merita.  Price,  per  set  (mailed)  *1.2«. 
Supplied  «ip«r«tOlT<brmalD(  ,  B^lfrMeritt,  perhaodred. ...........     .IS 

MnBle  MertW,  per  Hundred IS    Cliecka  (tweBt7-«»e«)  perbentarf,    .40 

Cmrmmm^m)  per  hundred .16  I  CeruaeMesab«Ddred>)perhDndred,.80 

■me   XO'O'w-   IBoH^^X  lUCedMl 


U  Iiere  ahown,  on  both  (Idea.    It  li  made  ef  a  Bnpertor  WhHe  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tamlih. 

On  one  tide,  sboya  the  word  "  EicaUenee,"  la  opportunity  to  engrave  the  ila(<  nrpieMntlDg  the 
Uedal.  Oo  the  other  elds,  th»  pnpU't  name  may  be  sngrHved  on  the  SenU.  (The  eognvlDg  coals, 
tn  NoirTork.  three  cants  ■  letter  wlgure;  ourecelptef  thenitrnnr.we  wlllgetltdoneatthatiate. 
In  mostlocaliUes.  some  Jeweller  cut  be  found  to  doltqnlle  as  well.)  This  Is  (be  beat  School 
Hadadnowmade,  andishlgblf  appreclalad.        Price,  .2G  t  1»J  ntall,  prepaid,  .tS. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn   &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
14  Bond   St.,  New  York. 


The  School  Index,  or  "Ml  of  Honor, 

"  ZFoner  and  ahame  from  no  eondUion  rU 
Act  welt  your  part,  there  ail  the  honor  lii 

To  Uulun  who  keep  a  record  of  tho  mii^  peribnned  I 
duns,  &ad  are  veaij  of  writiog  out,  week  afler  week,  il^ 
and  relativa  menu  of  each  ot  thdr  popilB,  the  School  Lci 
he  weloonu,  on  accoanl  of  the  ease  with  which,  b;  iu  aid,  i 
accomplish  what  ba«  hitherto  been  an  arduoni  tiak.  Ill  a 
lion  U  clearly  illustrated  ia  the  accompanjiog  cnu  It  cons 
taoM  in  which  are  an-anged  email  picMS  of  wood,  on  vh 
names  of  the  popili  ai«  to  be  written.  Tbew  cao  be  taken 
moved  at  pleaanre.  One  side  of  the  fraioe  ii  hinged  to  aim 
being  opened  when  any  change  in  the  portion  of  a  name 
required.  On  the  other  side,  which  is  boxed,  an  ntimhen,  a 
in  the  cut. 

In  connection  with  the  Aids  to  Scbool  DUcipIL 
School  index  furnishes  an  accurate  and  reliable  m 
showing  thBStandiDgofevcrjpupii.  The  "Aidi"  and  the'' 
together,  form  a  perfect  System  of  School  Becords.  At  Um 
tion  of  a  "quarter"  or  anj  ipedSed  time,  each  papil  piod 
Cards  and  Certiflcates,  and  his  rank  being  deteniined  by  t 
bcT  of  theee  in  hia  poseeetion,  his  name  can  eaiilj  be  pnt  in  ii 
place  in  the  Indue.  If  anj  error  in  arraugement  is  disco 
can  be  ea^r  corrected.  Inthisrespect,  thesnperioritjoftb 
Index  over  the  ordinary  Merit  Roll  ii  readil;  eeeo.  Wheie  t 
are  not  used,  the  Index  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Boll"  or  "  School  Record,"— the  preparation  of  which  hu 
cansed  a  waMe  of  mnch  raluablc  time  and  effim. 

Tbe  Index  ma;  be  aged  lo  show  the  standing  of  e» 
as  to  icliolarship  akine,  or  Ecbolarsbip  together  with  deportn 
attendance.  As  it  is  to  be  displayed  in  a  prominent  [dace, 
can  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  pupils  but  b;  pan 
others  who  visit  the  schools,  it  will  neceasaril;  hare  a  b 
Infinence  on  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  the  clauses. 

If  desired,  It  can  be  used  to  show  the  rank  of  each  pa]^  as 
nor  alone,  and  in.thJB  ease,  will  be  a  powetftd  aid  in  school 
ment — BEtHo  riUT  depending  on  niiRO  ooon,  ereiy  one ' 
uraDy  strive  to  excel  in  good  conduct. 

The  School  Index  is  simple  In  conatniction ;  easi 
a^ed;  can  never  get  ontof  order,  thei«  being  no  "machine^ 
ever  alxrat  it;  can  be  intn>dnced  witboat  making  any  chi 
tbemannerof  gOTenungormarkins;  b  neat  in  design;  and 
portable,  atid  chap. 

Wherorer  inttoduced,  It«  use  has  been  attended  with  th( 
pieU  resnlU,  and  baa  called  forth  th«  pniM  of  exp 


J.  W.  Schermerhorh  &  Co.,  Manufaa-. 

14   Bond   St.,   New  York. 
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A  BUSINESS  AGENCY  FOB  TEACHEES  AND  SCHOOLS, 
1.  To  aid  all  who  want  well-qualifi  c'd  Teachan. 

2.  To  reprai ent  Teaohan  who  saak  Potittona. 

3,  To  giva  Par  ants  information  of  good  SchooLk 

4,  To  sail,  rant,  an  d  azchanga  8^ool  Propartiaa 

J.  W.  Schermerhom,  A.M.,  Actuary,  14  Bond  Streeit  New  York. 

Brcmch  Offices  m  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

It  a  cfvidcnt  that  an  "  Educational  Agency,"  condneted  by  peraona  of  anitabte  eitecation, 
and  aided  by  tbe  accamnlated  Tecoids  and  acquaintances  of  many  y  ean,  must  hava  decided 
adrantages  orer  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well-qualified  teachers. 
8inoe  success  must  depend  upon  securing  tha  right  taachar,  there  can  be  no  temptation 
to  partiality  or  careless  representation. 

"Adyertising''  has  always  been  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  because 'of  the  miscellanea 
008  mass  of  applications  called  out  from  unknown  persons,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
determining  which  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  nor  has -the  custom  of  ''appealing  to 
fiiends"  been  much  more  fruitfal  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  incur  the 
risk  of  friendly  partiality,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  the  teacher  f^ 
**  a  phicn"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school. 

ftke  inefflciency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  emoarraMments  and  loss  of  thne  oonneeted  with 
them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  School  Inatltnte  In  ISSSm  ItSTalne 
teeoming  more  and  more  obvious  it  was  in  1858  thoroughly  reorganised  upon  a  soond  and  per* 
naaeflt  basis.  Its  history  and  its  encoess  oow  eonstitate  its  Jest  claim  upon  the  oonfldenoe  of  the 
tesching  community.  Its  aid  is  available  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teachers. 
Those  acquainted  with  its  operations  regard  it  A  Rxliablv  Rurbau  ov  Bdugatiohax.  Statis- 
tics, yielding  the  fhllest  advantages  of  a  **  division  of  labor  :"~flrst,  by  carefully  oompUhig  and 
dassiiying  information  about  teachers  and  schools ;  secondly,  by  reducing  perplexing  details  to 
elderly  and  available  system ;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qualifications  and  experience  of 
candidates  for  positions ;  and  fourthly,  by  ^  sifting  the  chaff  ftom  the  wheats—Introducing  candi- 
dates of  kaown  calibre  and  character. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  eveiy  grade  of  institution  from  tha  diitrlct 
•ohool  to  tha  wiivaralty.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  public  and 
inTate,  with  principals  and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  music  (yocal  and  instrumental),  drawing  and  painting, 
gymnastics,  mllitaiy  tactics,  etc    Many  fiOnilies  secure  competent  tutors  and  goTemesses. 

In  short,  the  Amar.  80I100I  Xaat,  is  prepared  to  meet  these  varied  demands  promptly 
and  sncoessfuUy,  and  win,  on  fair  notice,  introduce  teachers  of  all  reasonable  acquirements. 
'Its  economy  of  time  and  effort,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success  have 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of  School  Officers  and  others.  While  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  "insure  human  nature,"  yet  when  proper  tnttmeUone  are  given,  it  seldom 
fcils  to  direct  the  *<  right  taaohar  to  tha  right  placa." 

Cadtioh.— The  success  of  the  AimticAH  Sobool  iHSTrruTX  has  called  out  Incompetent  and  un- 
principled lir^toftMv,  for  whoee  operations  this  Agency  cannot  be  responsible  after  this  waznlag. 

jgr^  Sxplanatory  Circulars  sant  on  application.  ^Ji 
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03.— For  Rant— A  flouriihrnx  and  wel 
manv  day  Khoian.  Buildings  and  fumii 
mtunity  fct»"McihodillL"*"  """  '"'" 
04.— For  8«Jo— BoAnniKG   School   ii 


«,  »9,ooo— »4  cuh. 

06-Fof  Bkla  t>r  Bent-A  flooriihinE  Board- 
Sdiool  for  Young  Indict  in  Va.  Hai  been  in 
iMful   optration  for  lii   year>.     Tim  aciei  of 


lOe-FOT  8Ble-A  Familr  B™i 

ichool  for  Yonng  Lidi«.  nor  Phil.c 

iher*  a  fint-dau  Khool  it  iiKdcd.  and 
Kood  palrDi>aB<^     P"«  f^Soo-     'Hni 


108.— For 8»lo— Therood  will.  F 
inioutandtucceufiil  Female  Seminin. 

lie  manaieuenl  of  ichaDli  of  Ihe  iltf: 


The  Polytecbiic  CoUectioii  of  Sacred  an 
ular  Umn  for  Schools,  Classes  and  Clu 

l^roparcd   toy   TJ.    C.   Tnjn^A.T    ana   IW.    J.    WEX 


2sE;,:l;ed*sis^'^.b.";su^;r.^  Sih^-; 

■nlk  Ilia  bctt  "  ColleEi  Hmgi"  and  pa<r> 

Kreal  a«  hubecn  takenunipply  pneir,,  .igoro,,. 
well  u  in  llie  Mcred  numc,  to  iTie  diDbrcnt  occas 

and  heahhfgl  h.  lone,  and  adapted,  in 
Hi<  of  Klioal  lifg.     The  npvialioii  of  ih. 

if  both  imiiic  and  Itttcr- 


{ea.    specinen  capiet  br  uammaiHO  (IBt  lo  uubefB  by  laii] 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Pu6/isi 


"  American  School  Institut< 

A  MELTABLE    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU-FouruU 

1.  To  Kid  Kll  Who  Hek  w«lI-qo>lia<d  TcneAtin  ; 

!*■  Tv  npmacnt  traEber*  who  dedrc  poaltiviu; 

3.  To  |l*(  parciiM  iBlbi'nmtlas  at  gpoA  ■eknala) 

4-  Ta  •ell,  rent,  mnd  cxcliAiifs  tebiMd  pr 

aecnring  "t*>  rffA/  Ttaiktr/nr  llu  right  flaci  " 

;»-  All  wha  wuBt  pMUIaiH  Atr  n»t 

J.  W.  Schermerhorrij  A.  M.,  Act% 

14  Bond  St.,  Ni 


NEW  ILLVSTRATED  EDITIONS 


OF 


Worcester's  Comprehensive  and  Primary 


Wb  take  plea^nre  in  informinfir  School  Committees,  Teacliera,  and  friends  of  edncatien 
f  raerally,  that  we  have  Jast  published  the  sbove. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we 
beiieTO  the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  deaire  a  eonvenieut  Dictionary  for  the 
8ehool*room  or  family. 

Special  Tsicms  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  suppUed  with  a  good  Dictionary.    CoRRBSPOMnRMCE  is  solicitkd. 

ALSO: 


Walton's  Manual  of  Arithmetic, 

CONBIBTIVO  OF 

Dictation  Exercises,  Bints  on  Methods  of 
Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed  es- 
pecially for  Teachers,  and  we  tmst  will 
pnrrh  an  invalnable  aid.  Mailed  on  receipt 
ef  80  cents. 


The  Franklin  Fifth  Header. 

By  Gbo.  B.  Hillabd. 

This  book  contains  very  choice  selections 
for  Readinjr.  and  can  be  need  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hil1ard*s  New  Series  or  not.  The 
selections  are  somewhat  easier  than  the  Fifth 
Reader  of  the  Series,  and  the  book  is  beaaii- 
folly  illustrated.  Just  adopted  by  the  Boston 
schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States. 

''  '  Based  on  8e»Tejr's  GkMidrlelu 

'  This  book  contains  257  pafres,  with  the  Dsolakation  ov  Indbpbndbncs.  CoNRTiTunoN,  etc., 
md  is  suitably  illufttrated  with  Maps  and  Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class  Book.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School 
efflcers  is  invited  to  .the  following  particulars : 

I.   Its  slxnplioity  of  statemant  and  Judio^ousness  in  the  selection  of  faote^ 
n.   Its  aoooraoy  In  the  relation  of  events,  pronunoiation  of  proper  names,  eto. 
in.   Its  freedom  flrom  oomparatively  useless  dates. 


-»  ♦  ♦■ 


[WALTON'S  NORMAL  SERIES, 

Thia  Series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz. : 

L   A  Fiotorial  Frinuucr  Arithmetio.    (Nonnal  edition.) 
II.    An  Intelleotnal  Arithmetio.     (Normal  edition.) 
I.   The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetia 

For  those  who  desire  to  parsae  the  subject  farther,  Walton's  Written  Arithmetio  preaeata  a 
cwhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  Terms  will  be  made  for  introdnotion. 
Address    - 

George  F,  Phelps,  Agenty 

Care  of  J.   W^  SCJErEBMEBHOBIf  A   CO., 

141   Sond  St.,  Now  ITorlc. 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schoo 


A.,  n.  *J.  C^ardo,  uitl  hi.   Shoti,  ^ 


pHilc    MotiDO  lo  be 
>.    lliry  will  be  round  i 
w  the  ItKhM. 

■e<.  new  ana  appropntw  DfaiKni*  pnniFa  m  « 
en.  TliEy  are  iiuL  itp  in  his  of  yjo.  vit :  So  Cen 
ficafn,  1 B  Chtckc,  aco  Cardi»  ro*  unriq  Media  ui 
Hair  Merita 

Price  pa  Kl.  naned,       <■  i 

Tlie    IVe-w   *?<ohool    Mlcdal.- 

Th»  Priia   Medll  i<  madt  of  pun  while  melil,  in 


The  TeBohers'  Pooltet  Ro- 
ir1>tter.-Thi>  i<  ihe  oklv  Reniuer      '  ' 

•CDtK.  on  one  page,  tlie  dail:f. 


nhn-n^ia  Solio)ni-*s  Reel 

Thb  liltla  book  i>  *  weekly  ReoDtd  t(  iht  I 
attendance,  depofttncnt,  tcholanhip,  etc  ] 
ninbly  amnfcd,   aod    in<iJ    be  uamd  i 

?nce  per  doien,  S4C.    Pei  nail 

I^urelca.    IjIquIcI    mntli 

TW.  a-^-' ■- ^.--.^-.-v.  ^^•. 

wall  all 


nike*  a 


urfice  whit 


I'licdiDin 
Numerloal     Crumei 

-  .X 

miutlc  Board  RabtM^ro. ' 

"  "  -TapeMrJ... 

Tllac^lc  Rnards.— (Prepared 

reki  SlatinuL— All  liie*.    Ath   Inne.  s 

<l. :  Walnut  Iranie,  60c  per  aq.  it.,  aliteil  I 

Oeirmetrloal  FomiSf  ia 

IVow  Forms  and    ^>ol 

bein^  stamped  with  iti   nurnber  10  ct 
Jl'eia  aA'i 
.  Belli.  U 
Send  Eh  Catalotuai. 


New  School  Books,  el 


A   NEW  80NC  BOOK, 

Til©  liadenji  @f  Soh@ot  Sengs 


Br  PBor.  WM. 

Its  belnlifnl  illDilratlons  make  it  ■  decided  no- 
TcIlT-  Ita  excdkpt  and  ■ppropriate  Mniic;  iti 
anfally  aeleeled  Poelrjf.  and  lU  superior  lystem  of 
Innmclion  in  Ihe  ilementa  of  Music,  make  it  The 
verr  b^t  Sdiocil  Hnsio  Book  eTar  Fob- 
tlalLML 

1^    Its  Sonn  an  adapted  lo  every  poatible  oe- 


«mlth'B<romp)«Jto  speller'* 

IWnnunl.-NcoanJenljrged  Eaiiion.    Till' 

of  leit  wordi  in  En^liib  OrtboATaph^,  with  the  cor 


J.  A.  Bajicroft  &  Oo., 
gi3  Aicb  st^  rm>a«iihi*. 


TUiUNQHAaT. 

and  >  &II  III 


the  Slats^  enibncinE  Stnilht  and  Cm 
Capital  and  Script  LeIIen.  riumenl*,  Fi 
jeets,  Aninula.  etc,  wilb  full  pa^  of 
oppoiile  each-plate,  for  papil  artd  leacftei 

nbodelia  vhite.    Pric^  peemail 

Zatml  dtAi£tini  It  Gaiui. 

|y  School  Fd»fito«"  of  erery  mr 
and  miieelllneDU  Bookm,  Stiticnrn'.  Cd 
Charts,  etc.,  etc     StnJ/rrCtUIrgM*. 

J.  W.  Schenuerliora  & 

11  Bond  St.,  Sn 


®l)e  Stttbg  of  ®erman 

h  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  impcrtnKt  anxiliary  to  the  Study  of  English  Grmamar  and  other 
branches  ot'  Education.  It  maVi  without  inconvenience,  be  commenced  at  any  time  during  the  School 
ttnn. 

For  cheapness,  steriing  worth,  and  practical  utility,  the 

Text-Books  for  the  Study  of  the  Qerman  Language 


BT 

AHN,  QBAXTSBT,  BOBXiBQEIi,  BSFFBLT,  and  FI80H£B, 
are  acknowledged  to  have  no  eotials. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Teachers  using  thtte  books  is  hastening  their  introduction  into  the  PUbHc 
Sd)ools  all  ov«r  the  Union. 

*  Books  on  the  Kindergarten  Byatezn, 

hi  German,  English  and  French :  also.  Material  (Gifb)  for  Kindergartens. 


The  Educational  FabUoationa  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Xiellef  and  Plain  Olol^es  and  Afapsy 

Attractire  in  appearance,  accurate  in  details,  and  exceedingly  moderate  in  price. 

Lanmi^Kea  and   Popular  iSdncation*      Three  Addresses  by  the    Hon.   Magnus   Gkow 
pp.  4&    30  cents.     Sent/rr#  to  Professors  and  School  Officers  applying  for  the  same. 

German  School  Books  in  the  greatest  variety.— Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

X2.  SIT'XIIOSR,  PabUahor,  22  &  24  Frankfort  St.,  New  Tork. 


MIOROSCOPJES; 

Fzlce  list,  illtLstrated,  sent  to  any  addreis. 
MAGIC  IlANTERNS, 

WITH  8BVBKAL  THOUSAND 

Oolored  PhotOBCaphio  Views  on  Qlaas, 

ILLUSTSATING 

Art»  Science,  Beligicxii  Histcry,  etc. 

ly  CATALOGtms,  printed  sod  illvstrated,  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

T«  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician, 

40  Nasaatt  St.,  New  Tork. 

The  Patent  Book  Garner^ 

For  Soys  and  Olrls. 

Ths  damiige  which  Books  receive  between  home 
and  school  is  greater  than  their  necessary  wear  and 
tear  when  in  regular  use.  ^  The  common  book  strap 
is  a  c0nvtHUM€*  in  keeping  books  together ;  but  is 
sadJT  dcstructire  to  the  bindings. 

The  cut  represents  an  invention  to  obviate  this 
difliciilty.  It  finds  p;rs9(t  favor  with  teachers,  pupils, 
auad  parents,  and  is  proving  a  success.  The  cut 
shows  it  partly  filled  with  Books  and  Slate*  It  is 
simple  and  durable.  Price,  60  cents. 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manupacturbrs, 
14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


HOXE  BBCBBATIONS,  or  How  to 
Anwiee  the  Yoon^  Polka. 7-A  deiight- 
fel  collection  of  sports  and  games,  pleasing  pastimes, 
feats  of  magic,  and  other  diversions  for  home  aranse- 
ments,  juvenile  parties,  school  recesses,  and  social 
catherings  ;  with  many  engravings.  26  Ota. 
J£SSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 

BAD  KEKOBT  MADB  <K>OD  AND 
Good  Memory  Made  Better ;  How  to  Strengthen 
and  Improve ;  Kow  to  Achieve  Wonderful  Feats  tA 
Memory,  audi  as  to  repeat  any  number  of  words, 
writh  or  without  connection,  after  one  reading,  or  a 
fatsndred  random  figures,  etc  Only  16  cts.  of 
BookwUersorbyraail.  JBSSE  HANEY  &  CO  , 
SS9  Naaaau-st.,  li.  Y. 


STAMMERING. 

2TEW  70BZ  STAHHEBINd  INSTITTTTS. 

Profs.  Mann  6f*  Coioni^  Managers, 

(Established  1870.) 

Good  references.     No  Pay  until  Cnred* 
Call,  or  send  for  Prospectus. 

%ar~  Tkachkrs  :   You   can  confer  a  blessing  on 
hundreds  by  making  this  known. 

AUTHORS   WANTED. 

FRANK  LESLIE  is  offering  prizes  amounting 
to  over  ^a,8oe  for  original  stories.  Mr.  Woo^ 
of  the  '*  Household  Ma^sine,"  has  been  paying 
^100  each  for  prize  stonesi  and  now  rays :  "  We 
want  some  original,  fonny,  iolly,  rolicking  stories. 
The  demand  is  great,  but  tne  supply  of  the  rent 
article  is  limited.  Also,  temperance  stories." 
Truly  mithorship  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  there  is 
evidently  good  pay  obtainable  for  good  articles. 
Iliere  are  doubtless  many  persons  possessing  literary 
ability  among  those  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  '*  write 
for  the  press.  *  $uch  persons  will  find  great  assist- 
ance  in  Haney'e  Gnlde  to  Authorehip| 
which  not  only  ^ives  rules  for  all  kjnds  of  prose  ana 
poetic  composition,  but  many  useful  hints  on  points 
of  difficulty,  and  full  details  of  preparation  and  dis- 
posal  of  manuscripts,  etc  Failure  is  often  not  due 
to  lack  of  literary  ability,  but  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  profession,  and  misdirected  efforts.  Experi- 
ence is  sometimes  a  hard  teacher ;  many  tkings  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  moments  from  tlie  Quide  to 
Authorship  which  might  take  years  of  painful 
exper'ment  to  gain  fh>m  experience.  Hie  Guidb 
does  not  pretend  to  make  a  genius  of  a  numskull, 
but  to  show  how  to  make  the  most  of  ability  and 
such  advice  as  has  already  proved  useful  to  many 
others.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ofjijiy  cents. 
JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St ,  N.  Y. 

SCHMlTPURNrrUKE, 

OW  AXI.  MODBRN  SOTSXES. 
At  prices  to  suit  all. 

CATALOGUES— TEN  CENTS. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

MA  NUFA  CTUXERS, 
14  Bond  8t,  N«w  Tork. 
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'^  First  Find  a  Leader  i^^ho  has  Go  in  Him, 

then 
Go  and  Do  Like^o^ise." 
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The  following  Correspondence  explains  itself  : — 

CovBBT,  Yaa  Buren  Co.,  Mich*,  April  9, 1S72. 
GO  B.  B.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.: 
^^  Gbhtlsibn— Your  HooBehold  Magaziae  gives  good  aatiifactioa ;  .in  fict,  those  ^^ 
^^  taking  it  at  thia  ofiSce  are  happily  aiaappointed.  And  aa  for  the  Organ  yoo  ordered.  ^ 
^X  we  do  not  wish  a  better  one.    Tae  ehildren  are  perfectly  delighted,  and  children  of  ^ 
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a  larger  growth  are  generally  pleased.    Perhaps  1  can  no  better  ahow  oar  satiafac" 
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p  V;  tion  in  the  sacceas  of  onr  undertaking,  than  by  sending  yon  the  encloaed  [following]  qq 
H^  written  [for  the  South  Haven  Sentinel]  by  llr.  0.  8.  Bbaw,  the  leader  of  our  Choir.      q^ 

Yoora  tnily,  D.  B.  ALLEN. 
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How  to  Do  It! 
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CoTBBT,  March  18th,  1871. 
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Hk  Editor—On  the  ninth  day  of  Jannary  last,  a  copy  of  Wood's  Hoosehold  Maga- 
^^  Bine  strayed  into  the  Covert  Post-office,  and  our  Post-master,  tfr.  D.  B.  Allen,  who 
^^  ia  alao  Superintendent  of  our  Sabbath  School,  in  gianeing  over  the  oontenta,  noticed  ^ 
j^  the  offer  to  any  Club,  Lodge,  or  Sabbath  School,  of  a  Smith's  Ameriean  Organ,  for  p^ 
^^  the  price  of  the  instrument  ia  subscriptions  to  the  Magaaine.  Here,  tiionght  our  ^ 
p^  Superintendent,  is  our  opportunity ;  we  need  an  Organ,  and  we  need  good  reading,  qq 
QQ  why  may  we  not  have  both  ?  The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  One  Dollar  per  year,  and  qq 
QQ  for  one  hundred  and  twenty>five  subscribers  we  can  have  a  No.  1  Organ,  price  $125.  qq 
QQ  With  characteristic  promptness  he  presented  the  matter  to  the  achool  next  day,  and,  qq 
QQ  though  the  scheme  appeared  visionary  to  the  moat  of  ua,  the  ball  waa  set  in  motion,  qq 
QQ  and  it  waa  not  suffered  to  rest  until  one  hundred  and  ftfty-three  names  were  obtained,  QQ 
QQ  which,  with  the  addition  of  twelve  dollars  in  cash,  entitled  os  to  a  Smith's  American  GO 
QQ  Organ,  style  No.  3,  price  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollara.  The  list,  with  the  cash,  GO 
GO  was  sent  to 'the  publishers,  the  Organ  was  promptly  forwarded,  and  last  Sabbath  its  GO 
GO  powerful  tones  filled  our  place  of  worship  for  the  first  time.  We  can  cheerfully  tea-  GO 
GO  tify  to  the  reliability  of  the  publishers  of  Wood's  Household  Magazine.  They  give  GO 
GO  US  our  money's  worth  of  valuable  reading,  and  in  addition,  a  flrat-elasa  Cabinet  Oigan,  GO 
GO  and  we  will  further  aay  to  all  Clubs,  or  Societies,  that  are  in  want  of  an  Inatrameot,  GO 
GO  first  find  a  leader  who  has  go  in  him,  then  oo  and  do  likewiae.'^O.  S.  8.— {From  the  GO 
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GO  SoUinei,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  for  March  30,  1872. 
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^Q  is  an  Original  Monthly,  employing  the  best  ooatribatora,  and  able  oorpa  of  editom.  qq 
QQ  Specimen  copy  mailed  free.    Addreaa  qq 

^g  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Hewburgh,  H.  Y.  gg 
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Cfood  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetr7.— No.  1. 

FOE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  BEADING. 


^  What  shall  mre  read  7"  Has  been  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty -six  pages.  It  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volnme,  <*  good 
selections"  of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  search  among  large  and  expensive 
volumes.  The  favorite  standard  pieces  are  grouped  together,  and  to  these  are  added 
numy  new  pieces.    More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

The    Selections  ue   adapted  to  Every-Day  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Public  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  uid 
Literary  Societies. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  ^^Gobd  Selections"  has  the  famons 
^^  One-term  '^  merit !  It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors  in 
such  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  even  less. 

It  is  adopted  for  use  in  the  Pubiic  Schools  of  Nemr  York, 
and  is  Tery  highly  commended  hy  the  Press. 

Cnieap  Bdllioa,  paper  coTera,  30  ets*     Neatly  boitttd  In  eloth ....#0  75 

Printed  on  tinted  pnper,  extra  elotli  binding tOO 

(No.  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 


CONTENTS. 


Adftrett  of  Sersemnt  Boxftn  In  BardeD  9.  Pidcwick. . . 

Birthday  of  Washington Choat* . 

BalUd  of  Valley  Foii;e Stoddard. 

Bob  Cntchit*s  Dinner Dkktn*. 

Baihaia  Frietchie Whittkr* 

BeUs Edgar  A.  Pot. 

BofS. Holmes* 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine Caroltno  Norton. 

Ouurcoel  Man Trowdridgv. 

Chmtmas  Chaot ^A^fred  Domttt, 

Chrotmaa  Party... Dkkens. 

Clown's    Rehearsal,    Part   I.    (Midsummer   Night's 

Dream). .  Skakesfeare. 
Clo«rn*s  Rehearsal,    Part   II.  (Midsummer   Night's 

Dream). .  Skakoxptart . 

X>HTing  Home  the  Cows. /Ca£o  P.  Osgood, 

I>ramroer  Boy's  Burial Narpor**  Magamint, 

Paepair. ,Dow^  Jr, 

I>reara  of  Eugene  Aram Hood, 

at  the  Farm TrowbrUgs, 

of  Washington F.  IT.  GiOott. 

Fabtaff  and  Prince  Henry SkakoMptart, 

Famine LongfoUow. 

Frenchman  and  the  Flea  Powder. 

Getting  Under  Way MarkTwam. 

HosBOied  Dead Homy  IVard  Boocher, 

Heroes  and  Martyrs B.  H.  Ckapin, 

Hicher  Views  of  the  Union IVondtU  PhUlips. 

H owr  X  Edited  an  Agricultural  Paper  once 

M»rk  TwaiH, 


Heathen  Oiinee BrH  Harto. 

Independence  Bell. 

Irish  Picket Orphoms  C,  Kerr  Papott. 

Knight's  Toast 

Liberty  and  Uhion W^ekiier 

Lady  Clare Teni^ton, 

MaudMuller WkUtior, 

Mokanna's  Defeat,  (Lalla  Rookh) Moon 

Mother  and  Poet >•% .Browning, 

New  Year's  Eve 

New  Year Temireon. 

Nocturnal  Sketch Hood. 

On  Lending  a  Punch  Bowl *. Holmes 

Pearl  Nautilus Holmes 

Polly's  Arrival *<  Oid-Fa*kioned  GM.- 

Paul  Revere's  Ride Longfellow 

Psalm  of  the  Union Harper's  MagoMuu 

Psahnof  Life Longfellow 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin Rokert  Browni$tg. 

Raven Edgar  A.  Poo 

Son  of  the  Evening  Star Longfellow. 

Sh«ridan's  Ride. Tkomas  Bnckanan  Read. 

Smack  in  School U^.  P.  Palmer. 

Ship  of  Sute Longfellow. 

Strawberries. Trowkrie^ . 

Shamos  O'Brien Samuel  Lover. 

Tree  of  Liberty Homer  B.  Spragme. 

Visit  firom  Saint  Nicholas Clement  C  Moore. 

Vagabonds » J,  T.  Trowkridgo 

Wolves Trowbridge. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


IIEA.DY,  m:ay  lath. 

TWO  NEWUlSTO 


L  VESABIE'3  UNITED  STATES!  A  Sckool  1 

XJnIted  fritat^m,  by  W.  H.  Vonnlile.  isno  ,  fiatiy  illu 
Toui  uKfiilly  dnwn  Hip>  ind  Chgrli.  Conlaini  (aluable  rooT  Mol 
Iting  loIubJHUdiicuued  ID  Ihe   tciL  :    an  griginil  •yilem  orqSHIIAL  Q 


H  THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT:    A  Mamial  oi 

tors',  from  Ihecarlieil  limn  lalhi  Jill  of  the  Weileni  Empire,  A.D.,  476.     B 


crifthrt  Circuit  ri,  viHk  iftch 


Tkt /.llnniHg  will  it  itHt  Gmlu  u  Ttaihn  and  Schnl  OfiUin: 

Speolmen  pag^B  of  Uis  BOIiECTIO   QBOOB&FHIB9. 
Spsolmen  parsB  of  Phllllpa'  Dar-SolUKil  81iiB«r. 
8p«olmaii  pa^ea  of  Iielgh's  Phanatto  Primer  ukd  Primary 
Illuitrated  Deaorlptive  OatntoRiia  of  the  EcIsoUa  Bdnoatl 

WILSON.     HINKLE    «t     CO 

137  WulnBt  St.,  CInclBBBtl.  an  Ban 

The   American    Educational    P 

Vol.  IX.,  187a.-«a.OO  per  ^nn.   Slnirle  oop 

T&B  MoNTHLT  m  an  iudRpeadeut  Magazine,  dasigncd  to  be  : 
1.  A  foithfui  record  of  edaoational  progreia  at  home  and  abroe< 
3.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discassion  of  all  matters  relating  I 

school  raanagemsnL 
3.  An  advocate  of  free  public  edncation,  unreitricted  bj  eectan 
1.  An  advociLte  of  a  wider  and  more  efficient  oonrse  of  commc 
Hon,  a  higher  order  of  Gchool  books,  and  all  measures  cal 
the  rank,  remaneration,  and  intelligence  of  teacbem. 
Fearl(-m  and  impartial  critioism  of  quackery  in  school  books 
viiriou  vill  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Monthlt. 
The  freest  expression  of   opinion,   consistent  with   justice  i 
Ramestly  invited. 
Original  articles  on  lit-e  educational  topics  ore  solicited,  to  be  pi 

92.00.  A  Library  Tor  Educators. 

Complete  Educational  Year 

For  1S64,  lees,  i8o«,  I80T,  isas,  i§a»,  isto,  isi 

Thksk  Tolnme*  will  average  jine  A'mdrnI  pn^u  each  of  inten 

matter,  by  o^ir  best  Gducalional  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  itnpo) 

range  of  subjects  diiwuBsed  is  shown  in  the  "  Table  of  Contents" 

volumes.     This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for.  v»tii  iliimp. 

Price,  In  gooil  elalh  binding,  br  B^prtu,  citcli 

TUK  E3IT1ICB    BBT,  KIGHT    VOLIIUKg 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  PublL 
X4  Bona  i 


Good  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry— No.  1. 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  READING. 


*^  Wliat  Sliall  we  reail?"  has  been  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  sixtysix  pages,  by  Mr.  \V.  M.  Jellifee,  a  well-known  teacher. 

The  work  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volvune,  "good  selections  " 
of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  bv  long  and  weary  search  among  many  large  and 
expensive  volumes.  The  favorite  stantlard  piece?  arc  grouped  together,  and  to  these  are 
added  many  new  pieces.     More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

Tiie    Selections   are  adapted  to  Every-Day  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Public  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  and 
Literary  Societies. 

As  a  Uenilliig  Hook  in  Schools,  ^^Goo<l  Selections"  has  the  famous 
*^Oue--tOl'lll  "  merit  I  It  presents  llic  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors 
in  such  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  even  less. 

It  is  ad6pted  for  use  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  Xoiv  York. 

Cheap  Eilition,  bouml  in  paper  covers,  price 30 

Nraily  bound  in  clot  it T5 

I*riule«l  on  tinted  paper,  rlotii  bin«ling $1.00 

(No.  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 


TESTIMONY   OF  THE   PRESS. 

J^aily  Times,  nrooklyn,  snys  :  "This  nrat  little  vohime,  con)pi!e(1  bv  Mr  JellifTe,  well  known  as  a 
K.»"rce»sfiirteaclier  of  tlocution,  contains  a  few  old  standard  readings,  and  very  many  new  selections,  which 
c  nnot  Jail  lo  become  celebrated.  Kroni  Trowbridge,  Lonptellow,  Holmes,  and  Dickens  lie  has  selected 
(  icir  most  readable  productions.  Stoddard,  Osgood,  Mark  'I'wain,  Hrowninji,  and  writers  iox  Harpers'  and 
fhe  AtlnNtic^  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  'Ihe  book  contains  just  what  is  needed  for  readings  at 
Schools  and  Literary  Societies,  and  is  singularly  irtt.  from  useless  matter." 

]3aily  £agrle,  P.rooklyn  :  "  For  Schools,  for  Exhibtions,  for  Declamation,  and  more  than  all,  for 
asreeable  general  reading,  the  pieces  are  excellent.  Much  of  ih^  older  writers  is  given  in  commendably 
brief  portions,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  is  really  new.  The  Compiler  has  read  the  humorous  contribuijona 
to  coienii»orary  magazines  and  newspapers  wiih  a  judgment  that  jjas  reproduced  the  best  o(  them." 

Rutland  Daily  Herald :  "  It  certainly  commends  itself  lo  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  great 
dcA)  of  good  reading  \\\  a  condeubcd  form." 

Express,  Penn  Yan  :  "  .An  admirable  comj)i'ation  of  most  of  the  best  things  in  the  English  language, 
iuitable  for  recitations  in  Schools,  Sociables  and  Literary  Societies," 

]N^eW  National  Era  :  "  Jt  will  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  want  known  to  Teachers.  The  book 
i»  6r!ed  with  good  selections^  for  dedajnaiory  purposes,  of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  EngU»h 
language." 

Central  (N.  J.)  Tixnea :  "  Rich  selections,  from  the  writings  of  the  ablest  authors." 

"Valley  Reg'ister:  "Compiled  wiih  great  care,  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  and  is  better  than  many 
higli  priced  books  of  that  class." 

Ovregt)  Chizette :  **  We  know  of  no  work  more  useful." 

X«lxna  Recorder :  "  A  va!u.\ble  work,  'ihe  selections  are  excellent,  and  most  of  them  not  found  is 
worlcs  of  the  kind." 

Rockland  Free  Press  :  "  The  .selections  are  in  good  taste." 

VV^atertown  Daily  Times  :  "  The  selections  are  valuable  and  well  arranged." 

Sxi£Ealo  £Sveningr  Post:  "A  most  admirable  volume." 

Xaiitheran  Observer:    "A  good  collection  of  choice  and  popular  pieces,  selected  with  judgment 


caie." 


flVSUing:  Telegram:    "  An  excellent  compilation  of  Prose  and  Poetry." 

VeiTOOnt  State  Journal:    "It  certainly  commends  itself  to  all  who  wish  a  good  deal  of  good 
rcndivig  in  a  conden^ed  form." 

^et7  "York  Herald  :  "  All  parents  who  desire  to  familiarize  their  children  with  the  living  literature 
oi  all  lands,  will  do  well  to  invest  in  these  Good  Select iomy 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers ^ 

]4  Bond  St.,   yew  Yorlc. 


($2.00  per  Ann.)  (Single  Ko8.  20  ds,^ 

THE 

a 

§"  A  MAGAZINE  OF 

2         POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 

2  " ►-♦-« 

C       "  It  is  always  pood." — Commonweakh. 

3       "A  lively  and  independent  Monthly." — American  Naturalist. 
^       "  The  leading  Educational  Journal  in  America." — Louisville  Journal, 
^       "  Particularly  desirable  arc  the  clear,  candid  statements  of  the  nnusuaUy  well-done 
2   reviews  of  text-books." — Round  Table. 

gi       "  Its  articles  are  short  and  comprehensive.    Its  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  are  just 
and  intelligent." — Kationcd  Inteiliyencer. 
"  It  iB  invaluable  to  all  who-  have  children  to  educate  or  ifchool  taxes  to  pay.** 


H 

Z  !•  Eor  Club  of  Four  new  Subscribers  (with  $8)  Oxe  Subscription  Free,  or  Free, 

O  hy  mail,  "Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics,"  very  fully  illustrateti — Music  for  Exer- 

3S  cises,  etc.,  etc. ;  or,  "  The  School  Lawyer,"  comprising  the  Laws  of  all  the  States  on 

im|X)rtant  cdticational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  and  explained,  by  a  member 

S  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

L,  2.  For  Club  of  Six  (with  $12)  we  ynW  send  free,  "Wedgwood's  Government 

and  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  giving  the  Itise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organization  of  the 

Q  State  and  National  Governments.     It  helps  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and 

**■  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affairs  with 

©  safety  to  hijuself  and  justice  to   others.     The  ablest  jurists  commend  it  most  heartily. 

..  The  need  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  undeniable.     (Price,  cloth,   $3.50.) 

Q  3.  For  Club  of  Fifteen  (with  $30)  we  will  send  by  express  "Worcester's  Illaa- 

2  trated  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary,"  1786  quarto  pages  (price,  $12).      Specimen 

3  pages,  with  recommendations  from  eminent  scholars,  on  application.  • 
^  4.  For  Club  of  Sixtv  (with  $120)  we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Gold  Watch, 
Q  Lady's  size,  Lever  movement,  full  jewelled,  hunting  case,  18  karat  (worth  $50). 

**  5.  For  Club  of  One  Hundiosd  (with  $200). we  will  send  by  express  a  handsome  Oold 

©  Watch,  Gentleman's  size,  full  plate^  Lever  movement,  manufactured  by  U.  S.  Watch  Co. 

«  (worth  $90). 

6,  For  Club  of  One  IIcndrld  and  Fifty  (with  $300)  we  will  ship  an  elegant  Five 

S  Octave,  Double  Reed,  Five  Stops  Organ,  with  Knee  Swell,  selected  from  Mason  and 

♦*  Hamlin's  unrivalled  instniracnts.     (Manufacturers'  price,  $125). 

♦*  7.  For  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Subscribers  with  ($900)  all  of  abovb  Premiitms. 


♦*       Clu«  Rates  (without  premiums) — 5  Subscribers  for  $8  :  10  Subscribers,  $15;  20  Sub- 
O 

c 


^  scribers,  $30.     (Club  Subscribers  may  be  at  different  offices.) 


£;;^  Agents  are.  wanted  in  every  locality.    Circulars  sent  on  receipt   of 
■•■  postage.     Specimens,  20  cents  each. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  ^Publishers, 

14  Bond  Street.  New  York. 
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SCHOOL   HISTORIES   AND    SOME   ERRORS 
^  IN    THEM. J. 

^H^  JcbirUAMJ^  tJ^'t^^t    V^tC^'^t/* 

HE  plumber  of  School  Histories  of  the  United  States 


has  been  increased  within  a  short  time  by  the  publi- 
cation of  several  new  works.  Each  one  doubtless  has  its 
own  peculiar  merit,  and  we  think  that  any  one  of  them  is 
better  than  the  histories  of  earlier  days.  Most  of  those 
books  have  entered  largely  into  details.  They  faithfully  re- 
corded every  minor  conflict  and  delighted  especially  in  the 
description  of  battles.  We  were  told  what  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  did  and  what  happened  to  the  left  wing.  The 
number  of  men  engaged  on  each  side  was  given,  and  the 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  was  carefully  re- 
corded. Old  histories  delighted  too  in  a  formidable  array 
of  dates. 

Our  latest  writers  have  not  altogether   reformed  these 

errors,  but  they  have  taken  some  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Too  much  space  is  yet  given  to  battles  and  wars.     Instead 

of  naming  every  engagement,  and  giving  the  date  of  its  oc- 

crurrcnce,  we    should    often  prefer  to  say  briefly,   "  after 

several  battles,"  or,  "  after  much  fighting  the  decisive  battle 

of  the  war  was  fought,"  or  the  like.     By  such  conciseness 

-we  should  gain  room  for  something  vastly  more  useful  to 

the  scholar. 
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The  essential  points  of  a  good  history  for  the  school-roo 
e,  we  think,  a  careful  selection  of  important  events  ai 
eir  narration  io  a  direct,  simple,  but  not  childish  styl 
lie  story  should  be  told  in  an  interesting  manner,  but  co 
sely,  and  should  be  strictly  accurate. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  impelled  to  correct  certa 
rors  in  fact,  which  have  found  place  in  our  school  Jii 
ries,  and  have  been  handed  down,  some  of  them,  forge 
ations.  We  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  to  poii 
it  very  briefly  several  of  these  errors. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  the  histories  give  1620  as  the  year  wht 
:gro  slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia.  The  correi 
tte  of  its  introduction  is  1619.  The  original  account,  an 
le  basis  of  all  our  information  on  the  subject,  is  found  i 
A  Relation  from  Master  John  Rolfe,"  which  is  contain* 
"The  Generall  Historic  of  Virginia,"  by  John  Smit: 
•st  published  in  1624.  Rolfe,  after  speaking  of  events  th; 
;curred  earlier  in  the  year  1619,  says  (p.  12^,  "  About  t\ 
st  of  August  came  in  a  dutch  man  of  warre  that  sol 
i  twenty  negars."  The  mistake  of  putting  the  date  or 
;ar  later  was  first  made  by  Beverly,  who  wrote  a  histoi 
Virginia,  which  was  published  in  London,  in  1705,  ar 
icceeding  authors  have  copied  the  error.  Mr.  Bancro 
the  last  edition  of  his  history,  has  made  the  propi 
arrection. 

The  story  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas  is  nc 
:garded  as  a  fabrication,  by  all  who  have  closely  examim 
le  subject.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the  invention  of  t! 
reat  adventurer  and  story-teller  Smith  himself,  made  at  t 
me  Pocahontas  was  in  England,  and  an  object  of  gre 
iterest  and  curiosity  to  the  English  people. 

Recent  investigations  place  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,t 
rst  president  of  the  Virginia  colonists  at  Jamestown,  in 
ifferent  light  from  that  in  which  he  has  generally  be 
Dnsidered  by  historians.  They  have  almost  witho 
Kception  called  hira  hard  names — a  knave,  an  embezzler 
le  public  stores,  &c.  He  has,  in  truth,  been  condemn 
pon  the  evidence  of  his  enemies.  Wingfield  himself  wro 
a  account  of  the  first  doings  at  Jamestown,  but  the  narr 
ve  was  never  published  till  it  was  edited  a  few  years  sine 
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bj  an  able  historical  critic,  Charles  Deane,  LL.  D.,  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Wingfield  was,  at  least,  as 
unselfish  as  any  one  of  the  Council.  This  body  then  con- 
sisted of  only  three  members  besides  himself — Smith,  Mar- 
tynn,  and  RatclifFe.  These  three  one  day  came  to  the 
President's  tent  with  '*  a  warrant  subscribed  under  their 
hands,  to  depose  the  President."  They  did  depose  hini  and 
kept  him  a  prisoner  on  board  'of  the  Pinance.  RatclifFe 
was  made  president.  The  charges  that  were  brought 
against  Wingfield  were  exceedingly  frivolous.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen : 

*'  First  Master  President  [Ratcliffe]  said  that  I  had  deny- 
ed  him  a  penny  whitle  [small  pocket-knife],  a  chickyn,  a 
spoonful  oi  beere,  and  serued  him  with  foule  corne."  .... 
Answer  of  Wingfield :  "  No  penny  whitle  was  asked  me, 
but  a  knife,  whereof  I  had  none  to  spare.  The  Indyans  had 
long  before  stoallen  my  knife.  Of  chickins  I  never  did  eat 
but  one,  and  that  in  my  sickness.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  had  before 
that  time  tasted  of  4  or  J.  I  never  denyed  him  (or  any 
other)  bcare,  when  I  had  it.  The  corne  was  of  the  same 
w^  wee  all  lined  vpon." 

In  Worcester's  School  History  the  following  statement  is 
made:  "In  1584,  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under 
a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  discover,  occupy, 
and  govern  remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  countries,  .  .  . 
arrived  in  America,  entered  Pamlico  Sound,  and  proceeded 
to  Roanoke  Island,  etc."  (p.  259).  This  paragraph  has  been 
taught  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
never  came  to  or  saw  any  part  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  time  mentioned  he  was  in  England,  danc- 
ing attendance  upon  the  Queen. 

One  history,  lately  published,  which  we  have  at  our  hand, 
says  in  regard  to  the  Maryland  Charter,  that  "  by  it  equal- 
ity in  religious  rights  and  civil  freedom  was  (sic)  guaranteed 
to  all  emigrants ;"  all  of  which  is  untrue.  The  Charter  made 
no  provision  for  religious  liberty  or  civil  freedom. 

The  school  histories  inform  us  that  in  1622,  a  grant  of  the 
land  between  the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Kennebec,  was 
made  to  Gorges  and  Mason,  and  called  Laconia.  The 
Laconia  grant  was  not  made  in  1622  but  in  1629,  and  Laconia 
in  the  writing  was  described  as  "  all  those  lands  and  coun- 
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tries  bordering  upon  the  great  lake,  or  lakes  and  rivers 
known  by  the  name  of  the  River  and  Lakes,  or  Rivers  and 
Lakes  of  the  Iroquios/*  meaning  thereby  Lake  Champlain. 
It  turned  out  to  be  an  imaginary  province.  The  agents  of 
Gorges  who  came  over,  returned  to  England  with  a  non  est 
inventa  provincia.  The  territory  ceded  by  the  grant  of  1622, 
was,  according  to  the  charter,  to  be  called  the  Province  of 

Maine. 

« 

In  Swinton's  Condensed  School  History  (p,  7),  we  are 
informed  that  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  the 
American  continent  at  Cape  Breton,  in  1494.  A  few  pages 
further  on  (p.  16),  we  read  that  "  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent was  first  discovered  by  the  Cabots  sailing  under  the 
English  flag  in  1493,"  and  again  on  another  page,  that "  In 
1494  (or  1497),  the  Cabots  discovered  North  America  at 
Cape  Breton,  (p.  22.)    Here  we  certainly  can  take  our  choice. 

The  true  statement  is  that  the  Cabots  discovered  the 
Continent  in  1497-  It  is  uncertain  whether  their  first  land- 
fall was  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  Cape  Breton  Island. 
Mr.  Swinton  relies  upon  a  map  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  Germany,  and  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  himself.  It  is  asserted  in  the  map  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  made  it  in  1544,  that  is,  about  fifty  years  after  the 
voyage.  Who  makes  the  assertion  is  not  known.  We  have 
space  only  to  say  that  any  one  who  will  read  Dn  John  G. 
Kohl's  remarks  in  relation  to  this  map  must  regard  it  as  of 
no  authority  whatever  in  settling  the  date  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Continent. 

Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  Venetian  merchant  in  London, 
wrote  to  his  brothers  in  Venice,  the  letter  bearing  date 
August  23d,  1497,  that  "  The  Venetian,  our  countryman,  who 
went  with  a  ship  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  new  islands,  is 
returned,  and  says  that  seven  huhdred  leagues  hence,  he 
discovered  land,  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Cham.  He 
coasted  for  300  leagues,  and  landed ;  saw  no  human  beings- 
.  .  .  He  was  three  months  on  the  voyage.  .  .  .  The  King 
of  England  is  much  pleased  with  this  intelligence.  The 
King  has  promised  that  in  the  spring  [of  1498]  our  country- 
man shall  have  ten  ships.  .  .  .  His  name  is  Juan  Cabot, 
,  •  .  these  English  run  after  him  like  mad  people  " 
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Raimondo  de  Soncino,  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  to 
Henry's  Court  in  London,  writes  to  his  government,  August 
24th,  1497,  that  "some  months  ago,  His  Majesty  [Henry 
VIL]  sent  out  a  Venetian  who  is  a  very  good  mariner,  and 
has  good  skill  in  discovering  new  Islands ;  and  he  has 
returned  safe," 

Do  not  these  letters  show  very  conclusively  that  the 
Cabots  made  their  first  voyage  in  1497  ?  And  this  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  evidence  we  could  give  in  favor  of  that 
date. 

In  no  less  than  three  places  in  Anderson's  Grammar 
School  History  of  the  United  States,  we  are  informed  that 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1779,  Major  Lee  surprised  the  British 
Post  at  Paulus  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  and  captured  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  150  men.  This  gallant  exploit  did 
not  take  place  on  the  19th  of  July,  but  just  one  month  later, 
on  the  19th  of  August.  Congress  ordered  a  gold  medal  to 
be  struck  and  given  to  Lee  in  honor  of  this  daring  deed. 
On  this  medal  is  a  Latin  inscription  which  closes  thus :  "  In 
memory  of  the  conflict  at  Paulus's  Hook,  Nineteenth  of 
August,  1779."  A  full  account  of  this  mistake  is  found  in 
the  Historical  Magazine  for  December,  1868. 

We  might  keep  on,  but  our  space  will  not  permit.  These 
errors  which  we  have  indicated  should  be  weeded  out .  of 
the  text-books.  Historians  should  rely  upon  the  best  author- 
ities and  take  care  to  represent  them  correctly.  In  this  way 
alone  can  we  hope  to  make  of  history  something  else  than  a 
**  huge  Mississippi  of  lies."  It  has  been  said  that  history  is 
a  conspiracy  against  truth,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the 
assertion  is  not  wholly  without  foundation.  s.  A.  G. 


•  ■  »  < » 


A  GOOD,  finished  scandal,  full  armed  and  equipped,  such 
as  circulates  in  the  world,  is  rarely  the  production  of  a 
single  individual,  or  even  of  a  single  coterie.  It  sees  the 
light  in  one ;  is  rocked  and  nurtured  in  another ;  is  petted, 
developed,  and  attains  its  growth  in  a  third ;  and  receives 
its  finishing  touches  only  after  passing  through  a  multitude 
of  hands. 
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EDUCATION    IN    JAPAN. 

PART  TWO. 

TWENTY  years  ago,  there  were  probably  not  twenty 
men  in  Japan  who  could  read  an  English  book.  It  is 
now  sixteen  years  since  Commodore  Perry  knocked  at  the 
doors  of,  and  obtained  admission  into  the  hitherto  secluded 
Sea  Empire.  England,  after  nearly  girdling  the  world  with 
her  conquering  arms,  her  civilization,  and  her  language, 
clasped  it  by  obtaining  foothold  in  Japan.  The  English 
language  is  now  the  basis  of  the  new  education  in  Dai 
Nipon,  and  in  spite  of  the  belief  of  the  conservators  of  the 
old  learning,  and  of  a  high  European  authority,  that  "  the 
Chinese  written  language  is  the  palladium  of  Japanese 
nationality,*'*  we  believe  that  in  course  of  time  the  Roman 
text  and  script  will  displace  the  Chinese  symbol-writing, 
and  English  become  the  language  of  science  and  learning  in 
Japan.  A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  foreign  studies  in 
Japan,  will  show  the  preponderance  of  the  English  over 
other  languages,  which  has  obtained  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  which  for  the  future  promises  to  increase. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Kagosena,  in  1863,  by  the 
British  fleet,  Prince  Satsuma  sent  a  number  of  young  men 
to  Europe  to  study.  His  example  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  princes,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  old  law  forbidding 
the  subjects  of  Japan  to  leave  the  country  had  to  be 
rescinded.  The  sending  and  maintenance  of  young  men 
abroad  to  be  educated  is  now  adopted  as  a  definite  policy 
of  the  Government,  under  the  care  of  a  distinct  department. 
These  young  men  are  to  return  to  Japan,  to  be  teachers, 
interpreters,  government  officers,  engineers,  chemists,  etc. 
They  are  selected  from  each  province,  according  to  its 
population,  and  in  chosing  them,  the  qualifications  most 
regarded  are,  morality,  diligence,  and  general  ability.  Each 
of  these  students  is  allowed  $1000  per  year,  in  gold,  and  is 
expected  to  study  diligently  for  a  term  of  from  four  to 
seven  years,  varying  with  the  object  of  study.  The  writer, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  instructing  some  of  the  first  who 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  has  since,  in  Japan,  had  the 
pleasure  of  nominating  his  own  students  for  appointment, 

*  Hofman's  Japanese  Grammar. 
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estimates  roughly,  but  from  good  data,  that  of  thosfe  who  go 
abroad  for  long  courses  of  study,  at  least  three-fourths 
remain  in  the  United  States ;  while  of  those  who  study  in 
Europe,  one-half  remain  in  England. 

The  number  of  English  and  •American  teachers  in  Japan 
constitute  a  large  majority  over  those  of  other  nationalities. 
The  missionaries  were  the  first,  and  still  are  the  most  influ- 
ential teachers,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
new  education.  All  of  them  have  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  private  pupils,  while  the  Government  schools  in  Naga- 
saki, Yokohama,  and  Yedo,  are  under  their  care.  Since  all 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  at  present  fourteen  in  number, 
are  English-speaking  men,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that 
their  language  and  ours  has  so  extended  in  Japan,  Schools 
of  the  Imperial  Government  have  been  established  at  Yedo, 
Osaka,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  and  Miako.  The 
largest  school,  called  the  "  Imperial  Japanese  University," 
is  located  in  Yedo.  It  consists  of  three  colleges,  the  Medi- 
cal, Chinese,  and  the  school  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Sciences.  The  Medical  school  employs  at  present  two 
foreign  medical  professors,  one  an  American,  the  other  a 
German.  The  Chinese  school  has  been  closed  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  is  likely  to  renjain  so.  At  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Sciences,  is  the  Rev.  G. 
F.  Verbeck,  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica- This  school  has  at  present  not  less  than  looo  pupils. 
It  ig  divided  into  the  French,  German,  and  English  depart- 
ments. Between  six  and  seven  hundred  pupils  attend 
the  English  branch,  and  the  remainder  attend  the  German 
and  French  schools,  with  a  majority  in  the  former.  In  the 
English  branch  we  find  a  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physic, 
and  six  American  or  English  teachers.  In  each  of  the  other 
branches  respectively,  are  two  teachers  of  their  respective 
languages.  The  foreign  teachers  are  assisted. by  about  one 
hundred  native  teachers,  several  of  whom  have  been  educated 
in  Europe.  In  the  Yokohama  School,  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  also 
a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  consti- 
tutes the  foreign  faculty  of  the- institution.  He  has  several 
assistants,  and  is  a  master  of  the  Japanese  language,  hav- 
ing written  a  grammar  and  phrase-book,  both  of  which  are 
invaluable  to  a  foreigner  beginning  to  learn  the  unique  Ian- 
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guage  of  Japan.  In  Osaka  foreign  professors  are  employed 
in  the  Hospital,  Scientific  School,  and  Military  School* 
These  all  are  assisted  by  a  corps  of  Japanese  teachers,  pro- 
portionably  as  numerous  as  those  in  Yedo.  In  Kioto  an 
American  and  a  Prussian  gentleman  teach  their  respective 
languages.  The  Nagasaki  Government  school  is  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Henry  Stout,  a  colleague  with  Messrs.  Ver- 
beck  and  Brown.  Besides  these  schools,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  has  in  its  employ  nearly  fifty  foreign  phy- 
sicians,  mining  and  civil  engineers,  military  and  naval 
instructors,  etc.  We  know  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  these 
gentlemen  speak  the  English  language. 

Meanwhile,  the  particular  provinces  are  not  idle.  A  sort 
of  rivalry  exists  between  the  Central  Government  and  the 
provinces,  as  to  the  excellency  of  their  particular  schools. 
The  young  men  of  Japan  leaving  their  native  towns  flock  to 
the  capitals  and  sea-ports,  not  really  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing better  education,  but  to  behold  the  wondrous  works  ot 
the  foreigners,  to  move  in  the  stir  of  their  busy  life,  and  to 
learn  the  languages  and  arts  of  these  people,  by  actual  con- 
tact with  them.  Our  reason  for  believing  that  the  interior 
schools,  though  smaller  than  in  the  large  cities,  are  as  good, 
if  not  better,  is  that  the  "  adjunct  professors"  of  the  schools 
in,  and  near  the  foreign  ports,  were  usually  discharged  mer- 
chants' clerks  or  *'  driftwood"  from  all  seas ;  while  the  teach- 
ers secured  by  the  princes  in  their  own  provinces  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  educated  gentlemen,  who  were^  en- 
gaged when  in  their  own  countries,  and  who  came  to  Japan 
for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching.  We  are  very  glad  to 
add,  however,  having  our  information  direct  from  the  oflB- 
cers  in  Yedo,  that  the  policy  of  "  picking  up*'  foreigners  in 
Japan,  and  making  them  "  professors,"  is  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  hereafter  all  foreign  teachers  will  be  appointed  in,  and 
brought  to  Japan  from  the  countries  in  which  they  live. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  provincial  schools.  Beginning 
with  Satsuwa,  the  extreme  southern  province,  and  counting 
northward,  no  less  than  ten  provinces  have  schools  in  which 
foreign  instructors  teach  the  Western  sciences  and  lan- 
guages. Some  of  these  provinces  have  four  foreigners, 
usually  in  the  capacity  of  Physician,  Military  Instructor,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Sciences,  and  Teacher  of  language ;  the  usua 
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number,  however,  is  two — a  Physician  and  a  General 
Teacher. 

Usually  each  foreigner  is  supposed  to  be  a  teacher  of  what- 
ever branch  of  learning  he  may  profess,  and  beside  those  who 
learn  from  him  indirectly  and  in  a  general  way,  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  come  under  his  frequent  and  direct  instruction. 

To  one  accustomed  to  exact  statistics  in  a  land  in  which 
printing  is  universal,  rough  estimates  are  not  very  pleasant 
substitutes  for  definite  truth.  From  considerable  data  and 
careful  consideration,  however,  we  should  tabulate  the  pres- 
ent facts  of  education  in  Japan  as  follows  : 

Number  of  Imperial  Government  schools,  in  which  foreign 
lan^ua^es  or  sciences  are  taught,  not  including  Medical 

or  Military  Schools 7 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  same 2000 

Number  of  Provincial  schools,  as  above 10 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  same 1000 

These  figures  we  believe  to  be  below  the  actual  truth,  and 
to  give  but  the  merest  idea  of  the  study  of  foreign,  and 
especially  the  English  language  in  Japan.  No  account  is 
here  taken  of  the  many  private  schools  taught  by  Japanese 
teachers  who  have  themselves  been,  more  or  less,  instructed 
by  English  teachers ;  and  the  far  greater  number  of  those, 
who  in  connection  with  their  medical  or  military  instructor, 
learn  to  read  English  books,  and  thus  become  lovers,  if  not 
masters  of  our  speech  and  science. 

The  limits  of  our  paper  forbid  us  to  state  the  many  other 
educational  influences  at  work  in  this  island  empire.  The 
translations  of  valuable  works  on  law,  agriculture,  medicine, 
history,  physical  science,  etc.,  are  continually  increasing ; 
though  the  difficulty  of  translating  works  on  exact  science 
into  such  preeminently  unscientific  language  as  Japan  is 
almost  insurmountable,  unless  the  Chinese  vocabulary  is 
liberally  drawn  upon.  The  Japanese,  who  are  apt  scholars 
in  learning  the  "  doctrine  of  nationalities,"  have  their  pride 
severely  touched  as  the  dawning  of  scientific  knowledge 
reveals  the  poverty  of  their  own  language  to  express  the 
ideas  of  science  with  that  precision  she  demands.  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  defines  science  as  "  the  art  of  seeing  the  invisi- 
ble." Certainly,  to  the  Japanese,  she  opens  the  Gate  Beau- 
tiful and  bids  him  behold  all  things  created  anew  ;    but, 
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though  speaking  a  language  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Sanscrit, 
he  is  powerless  to  put  his  thoughts  and  his  visions  into 
speech.     The  Japanese  language  seems,  to  us  at  least,  to  be 
highly  capable  of  development,  but  neglect  for  centuries  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  mother  speech,  but  who  thought, 
wrote,  and  studied  in  Chinese,  it  is  not  like  the  Chinese, 
highly  cultivated,  but  rude  and  unpolished.     A  step  in  the 
right  direction  will  be  taken,  when  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment carries  out  its  projected  purpose  of  compiling  and 
issuing,   under    the    auspices  of   the    very  best  Japanese 
scholars  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  language,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of   the  great   German  dictionary   of  the 
Brothers  Gremin,  or  the  still  greater  Imperial  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary.    "  The  longer  you  live  in  Japan,  the  less  sure  you 
will  be  of  anything  you  hear,"  was  said  to  us  a  few  days 
after  we  landed  iu  Yokohama — by  a   disappointed  office- 
seeker — and  perhaps  the  report  concerning  the  dictionary 
aforesaid  is  "  premature*'  by  many  years.     In  any  case  it  is 
a  floating  straw  that  shows  the  breeze  of  enterprise  to  be 
blowing  away  from    reactionary   China,  and   towards  the 
Japan  of  the  future.     Another  item  that  we  do  not  "  hear" 
but  know,  is  that  the  most  influential  men  in  Japan  are  ear- 
nestly canvassing  the  subject  of  female  education,  and  glad- 
ly allow  and  welcome  the  teaching  of  girls  by  the  wives  of 
the  professors  and   teachers  in  Japan.     Another  item  we 
have  "  heard"  and  believe,  in  spite  of  our  Yokohama  friend, 
is  that  the  Department  of  Education  in  Yedo  are  now  ar- 
ranging a  National  system  of  school  education  throughout 
Japan.     In  these  schools  all  classes,  from  peasant  to  princes* 
son  may  attend.     The  studies  are   to  be  essentially  the  same 
as  those  in  the  civilized  schools  of  the  West.     The  only 
serious  difficulty  at  present,  is  the  lack  of  trained  teachers. 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  cheering  proofs  of  the 
progress  of    civilization  in  Japan,  is   the   fact    that    the 
teachers  need  any  training.     When  that  sublime  era  shall 
dawn,  in  which  it  may  be  said   of  Japan  as  truly  as  it  may 
be  said  of  the  United  States, — **  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad 
in  the  land,**  we  .believe  that  this  latest  born  in  the  family  of 
nations  will  take,  and  hold   the   same  proud  preeminence 
among  the  nations  of  Asia,  as  our  favored  -land  holds  among 
the  peoples  of  the  New  World,  William  E.  Griffis. 
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WITH  reference  to  Mr.  Brett's  observations  on  the 
color  of  the  sea  and  sky,  I  have  one  or  two  remarks 
to  offer  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest.  Smokers  have  all 
noticed  that  the  smoke  from  the  end  of  a  pipe  or  cigar  is 
bluer  than  that  which  they  puff  from  the  mouth,  and  many 
have  wondered,  as  I  did  for  a  long  time,  what  the  reason  of 
this  could  be.  The'  contrast  may  be  well  seen  on  a  bright 
sunny  day.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  form  of  the  experi- 
ment of  the  condensation  of  vapors  causing  them  to  pass 
through  a  fine  blue  to  a  white  condition,  which  Professor 
Tyndall  exhibited  about  two  years  ago,  and  which  he  em- 
ployed to  explain  the  tlue  color  of  the  sky,  and  the  remark- 
able polarization  of  its  light.  The  finer  state  of  division  in 
the  freshly  formed  smoke  gives  it  its  bright  blue  color,  as 
does  the  finely  divided  aqueous  vapor  give  to  the  blue  sky  ; 
the  smoke  which  has  passed  through  the  pipe-stem  and 
mouth  has  become  more  condensed,  and  consequently  g^ves 
a  whiter  cloud. 

The  color  of  water  is,  it  appears,  to  a  great  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  same  cause  of  that  of  the  sky.  The  investi- 
gations which  Mr.  Brett  asks  for  have  already  commenced. 
M.  Soret,  of  Geneva,  soon  after  Professor  Tyndall's  re- 
searches on  the  cause  of  the  blueness  of  the  sky  were  pub- 
lished, made  similar  researches  on  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  found  that  the  light  from  the  water,  when 
blue,  was  polarized  as  the  light  from  the  sky,  and  so  far 
there  was  the  probability  of  the  cause  of  the  color  being 
similar  in  the  two  cases.  (See  Compies  RenduSy  Paris,  April, 
1869.)  That  particles  in  a  fine  state  of  division  are  the  cause 
of  the  blueness  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  sky  is  also 
made  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  water  of  different 
lakes,  seas,  and  rivers.  There  are  two  popular  theories  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  color  of  masses  of  water,  which  have 
very  deep  root,  and  yet  must,  it  seems,  be  abandoned.  One 
is  that  seas  or  lakes  are  blue  by  reflecting  the  blue  sky.  On 
this  ground  I  have  heard  Mr.  Brett's  picture  in  the  Acad- 
emy this  year  of  a  deep  blue  sea,  severely  criticised,  because 
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the  sky,  which  he  has  painted  with  it^  is  not  correspond- 
ingly blue,  and  could  not  furnish  the  sea's  tint  by  reflectioiu 
Mr.  Brett  is,  however,  quite  right  in  this  fact,  as  many  peo- 
ple know  well  enough  ;  and  the  criticism  was  misplaced,  if 
the  blue  color  of  a  mass  of  water  is  dependent  on  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  within  water  containing  fijiely-divided 
particles — not  from  the  surface  only — ^as  explained  above. 
The  second  popular  theory  which  seems  to  be  ill-founded  is 
that  the  g^een  color  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas  is  due  to 
plants  growing  on  the  bottoms  and  giving  their  color  by  re- 
flection. The  green  color  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  blue,  in  all  probability,  and  may  be  due  to  a  yellowness 
of  the  water  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  less  easily  accounted  for 
than  the  blue  color.  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  is  quoted  by 
M.  Soret  as  stating  that  waters  wliich  g^ve  a  white  residue 
on  evaporation  are  blue,  while  those  which  give  a  yellow 
residue  are  green.  Reflection  of  the  color  of  the  sky,  and 
of  the  plant  color  from  the  bottom,  does  no  doubt  produce 
color  of  water  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  only  in  shallow  pools 
that  the  latter  can  have  any  effect,  or  through  perfectly 
smooth  surfaces  that  the  former  can  be  effective.  Some 
cases  of  water  coloration,  which  I  have  noted,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  : — i.  Intensely  blue  on  a  bright  day,  with 
pale  sky  and  large  cumulous  clouds,  was  the  color  of  water 
in  reservoirs  twenty  feet  deep  at  Plumstead,  depositing 
chalk  (by  means  of  which  the  water  is  softened  according  to 
a  patent  process).  2.  Intensely  blue  (the  bluest  here  noted) 
— Mediterranean  at  Marseilles.  3.  Bright  blue — Lake  of 
Geneva.  4.  Darker  blue,  tending  to  indigo — sea  near 
Guernsey  ;  also  the  Laacher  Sea,  in  the  Eifel.  5.  Pale  blue 
— sea  near  chalk  cliffs,  being  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coast  green  or  grayish.  6.  Pale  blue  or  grayish  blue — the 
Rhone,  the  Moselle,  glacier  streams,  etc.  7.  Green — ^the 
Rhine,  the  Scheldt  (very  markedly  so  at  Antwerp,  testified 
in  Belgian  pictures,)  the  Seine,  Thames,  Estuary,  etc.  8. 
Intense  green — in  patches  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  was  just  below  the  mountains,  more 
frequently  on  the  Lakes  of  Thun  and  Lucerne.  9.  Bright 
green — ^the  sea,  on  a  windy  day,  with  bright  sun,  off" the  Isle 
of  Man.     10.  The  sea  round  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida  is  said 
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to  be  intensely  green  :  when  away  from  the  coast  it  is  deep 
blue.  II.  On  a  heavy  clouded  day,  with  rain  gleams  of  sun- 
shine out  at  sea  gave  heavy  patches  of  green  color  and  red- 
dish brown.  12.  Water  standing  in  an  old  Coppermine  at 
Ki Harney  was  intensely  green,  while  the  water  in  the  lake 
at  the  side  was  black  in  the  mass.  13.  Red  color  is  pro- 
duced in  some  seas  by  algae,  in  others  and  in  some  rivers  by 
the  breaking  up  of  soil  colored  red  by  iron.  14.  Opaque 
g^een  color  is  produced  in  ponds  (Serpentine  and  ornamen- 
tal Waters)  by  unicellular  organisms,  which  sometimes 
swarm  in  these  waters.  '  They  may  similarly  become  red. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  blue  color,  due  to 
the  optical  properties  of  water,  is  the  blue  grotto  of  Caprera, 
where,  at  any  rate,  the  reflection  of  the  sky  is  eliminated. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  the  glorious  blue  and  green  of  the 
glacier  fissures. 

,  Leaving  the  question  of  surface  reflection  aside,  which 
can  only  come  into  play  in  the  case  of  road-side  pools,  and 
such  mirror-like  waters,  and  also  leaving  aside  the  appear- 
ance of  vegetation  in  clear  shallow  streams  and  ponds,  it 
seems  that  we  may  ascribe  the  blue  color  of  masses  of  water 
to  a  peculiar  reflection  of  the  light  from  within  the  water, 
accompanied  with  polarization,  and  depending  on  suspended 
particles.  Blackish,  brownish  and  yellow  color  is  due  to 
vegetable  matter  in  solution  ;  reddish  brown  to  iron,  some- 
times; green,  sometimes,  to  copper  algae,  but  the  green 
commonly  seen  on  seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  like  that  of  glacier- 
fissures,  probably  admits  of  a  similar  explanation  to  that  of 
the  blue.  I  trust  some  physicist  may  be  induced  to  enter 
into  the  subject  in  these  pages.  Has  not  the  production  of 
a  series  of  tints  at  sunset  an  origin  which  may  tend  to  ex- 
plain the  various  tints  of  blue  and  green  waters?  I  find 
that  Mr.  Sorby,  in  Philosophical  Magazine,  November,  1867, 
ascribed  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  and  the  successive  yellow 
orange  and  red  tints  of  the  setting  sun  to  the  absorption  of 
the  red  rays  more  than  the  blue,  by  the  fine  aqueous  vapor 
of  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  blue  rays 
more  than  the  red  by  the  coarser  vapors  near  the  earth's 
surface — as  e.  g.  a  fog. — Nature. 
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MIXED    SCHOOLS. 

IT  has  come  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  woman 
needs  the  highest  education  that  can  be  given  her,  quite 
as  much  as  man.  And  the  idle  question  "  for  what  pur- 
pose ?**  is  being  dropped  out  of  sight,  with  a  look  of  shame, 
by  many  who,  once  making  much  of  it,  have  been  answered 
by  the  urgent  necessities  of  woman's  existence  in  the  pre- 
sent social  structure.  To  the  wise  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whether  the  mental  powers  of  woman  should  receive 
the  highest  development  possible,  any  more  than  there  is 
question  whether  the  internal  resources  of  a  country  should 
receive  their  highest  development  as  a  means  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  country.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  we  talk 
and  toil  about  the  development  of  the  nation's  internal  re- 
sources, when  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  mental  resources, 
— by  which  alone  our  physical  resources  can  be  utilized, — 
are  left  to  run  to  waste.  We  talk  of  educational  facilities, 
as  if  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cypher  were  an  educa 
tion, — which  it  is  not  any  more  than  the  cellar  wall  of  a 
grand  commercial  block  is  the  building  itself. 

The  question  then  being  yielded  that  the  door  to  all  the 
higher  walks  of  education  should  be  opened  to  woman,  not 
merely  because  she  needs  them  for  practical  use,  but  be- 
cause she  has  a  right  to  that  higher  organization,  so  to 
speak,  which  an  education  gives ;  that  increased  power  of 
discrimination  ;  that  basis  of 'sounder  judgment ;  that  keener 
insight  into  all  things  that  appeal  to  her  mental  powers : 
the  next  question  is,  "  where  shall  she  receive  this  higher 
education  ?"  In  opening  the  doors  of  our  colleges  to  wo- 
man it  is  granted  that  our  larger  colleges  are  the  best  places 
which  the  country  can  afford  for  an  education.  No  school 
more  meagre  in  its  endowments  ;  more  barren  in  its  appoint- 
ments ;  more  stinted  in  its  professorships  can  compete  with 
them.  We  have  Longfellow  and  Lowell  at  Harvard,  Gold- 
win  Smith  at  Cornell,  Hopkins  at  Williams,  and  Porter  at 
Yale.  How  many  times  can  the  country  duplicate  these 
men  ?  Men  of  a  different  stamp  may  teach  Greek  and  Latin 
rules,  mathematical  formulas,  scientific  text-books,  but  the 
impulse  to  stirring,  active  thought  which  is  needed  within 
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the  walls  of  a  college,  is  given  only  by  contact  with  the  mas- 
ter minds.     Vassar  is,  perhaps,  the  best  appointed  ladies' 
school  in  the  country.     It  is  easy  to  compare  it  with  Har- 
vard, or  Cornell,  which  last  has  had  even  less  time  than 
Vassar  in  which  to  gather  about  itself  the  excellencies  of  a 
university.     Those  who  think  on  educational  matters  regret 
deeply  the  scattering  of  funds,  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses, upon  those  lame  and  helpless  and  hopeless  minor  col- 
leges with  which  the  country  is  burdened.      If  we   open 
separate  colleges  for  ladies  we  only  divide  still  more  infini- 
tesimally  these  educational  funds,  and  yield  all   hope  of 
attaining  for  these  schools  that  standard  which  it  requires 
both  liberality  of  endowment  and  generations  of  labor  to 
attain.     No  one  attempts  to  deny  that,  as  far  as  literary  ad- 
vantages are  concerned,  these  larger  colleges  are  the  best 
places  for  women  to  obtain  the  advanced  education  which  is 
being  conceded  to  them.     The  very  atmosphere  surround- 
ing such  a  school  is  of  value  to  those  whose  nature  is  in  any 
sense  receptive.     Those  who,  granting  the  first  point,  still 
oppose  their  admission  to  these  schools,  bring  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  opposition,  undoubtedly,  the  same  arguments 
that  they  would  bring  against  mixed  schools  of  any  kind,  or 
against  mixed"  schools  for  adult  pupils.     Jt  is  contended  by 
these  persons  that  the  contact  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the 
class-room  is  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  social 
propriety — that  evils  may  occur  from  it.    In  a  well  managed 
mixed  school  this  class  contact  is  the  only  contact  which 
differs  from  that  allowed  to  pupils  in  any  separate  schools  ; 
or,  at  least,  in  those  which  are  under  anything  short  of  what 
may  be  called  convent  discipline.     We  might  almost  say 
that  the  attendance  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  at  the 
same  church  would  be  liable  to  lead  to  as  much  evil  as  this. 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  going  to  and  fro 
of  young  people  together  to  evening  service,  without  any 
supervision  'from  those   older  than  themselves — which   is 
common  in  some  places — and  the   free  manners  in  some 
singers'  seats,  where  young  people  are  congregated,  we  may 
perhaps  fear  that  our  churches  will  sow  seeds  of  disease 
more  fatal  than  our  mixed  schools.     There  is  no  question 
but  our  mixed  schools  need  a  different  and  perhaps  more 
careful  supervision  than  some  separate  schools.     If  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  schools  could  be  examined,  our  experience  leads 

us  to  believe  that  as  much  evil  would  be  found  to  have 

occurred  among  pupils  in  one  kind  of  school  as  in  the  other. 

Incorrigible  subjects  are  liable  to  enten  any  school.    And 

we  are  equally  liable  to  the  accident  of  unwise  supervision 

whether  in  mixed  or  separate  schools. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey. 
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A     SUGGESTION. 

THEY  have  a  delightful  custom  in  the  Swiss  schools  for 
boys,  which  might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage 
to  all  concerned  in  this  country.  During  the  weeks  of  the 
summer  vacation  it  is  the  habit  of  the  teachers  to  make  with 
their  pupils  what  are  called  voyages  en  zigzag;  that  is  pedes- 
trian tours  among  the  sublime  mountains  and  charming  val- 
leys of  that  "  land  of  beauty  and  grandeur."  Squads  of 
little  fellows  in  their  blouses,  with  their  tough  boots  drawn 
on,  and  knapsacks  on  their  back,  may  be  met,  during  the 
season,  on  all  the  highways,  and  sometimes  in  the  remotest 
passes  of  the  Alps,  as  chirrupy  as  the  birds  on  the  boughs, 
and  as  light  and  bounding  as  the  chamois  that  leap  from 
crag  to  crag.  They  are  perfect  pictures  of  health  and  hap- 
piness, and  the  treasures  of  fine  sights  that  they  lay  up  in 
their  memories,  during  these  perambulations,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe.  We  know  of  more  than  one  urchin 
that  has  thus  scaled  the.  summits  of  the  Faulhorn,  looked 
down  from  the  precipices  of  the  Bevcnt,  walked  over  the 
frozen  oceans  of  the  glaciers,  and  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the 
sunsets  on  the  Jungfrau  or  Mont  Blanc.  Their  tramps  are 
made  without  danger  and  without  much  expense,  and 
the  life  is  one  of  incessant  enjoyment  and  rapture.  But  why 
could  not  the  same  thing  be  done  here,  where  we  have  the 
Catskills,  the  Adirondacks  and  the  White  Mountains,  the 
exquisite  lakes  of  the  North,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  its 
rapids,  Niagara  and  the  lovely  scenery  of  Western  Virginia, 
which,  we  are  told,  is  scarcely  surpassed  on  the  continent  ? 
Over  the  long  intervening  stretches  the  railroad  will  bridge 
the  distance,  while  the  inns  are  not  expensive,  and  the  coun- 
try fare  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  GERMAN  STUDENT. 

PART     II. 


L 


ET  me  now  give  you  a  short  schedule  of  the  course  of 
our  studies. 


Literature,  Grammar,  oral  and  written  exercises— three  hours. 

'Religion — united  with  Secunda,  higher  form — two  hours. 

History—  united  with  Secunda,  higher  form— three  hours. 

Geography—MXiWAdi  with  Secunda,  higher  form— two  hours. 

Mathematics— iovLT  hours. 

Secunda,  higher  form— one  year. 

Latin— Cicero  epist.,  Virgil,  Livy,  Horat.,  Terent.,  Grammar,  Ex- 

temporalia.  Exercises— eight  hours. 
^^/^— Hom.  Ilias,  Plutarch,  Grammar,  Exercises — ^five  hours. 
German,  French,  Religion,  History^  Geography,  with  Secunda,  lower 

form. 
Mathematics — four  hours. 
Prima— -Two  years. 
La/in— Cicero  deoff.,  Tacitus  Annual,  and  History,  Horat.  Sat., 

and  Epist.,  Extemporalia,  Free  Compositions — eight  hours. 
Gr^^^— Plato    Symps.,    and    Phadr,    Sophocles    Antigone,    and 

Philoc.,  Extemporalia — five  hours. 
Hedrew—two  hours. 

German — Literature,  Compositions,  Speaking — ^two  hours. 
French — three  hours. 
Religion — two  hours. 
History — three  hours. 
Mathematics — five  hours. 

Every  month,  by  every  class,  Latin  dokimastica  were 
written.     Twice  a  year,  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  and 
Winter  terms,  examinations  were  held  which  decided  our 
fate.     The  last  night  of  each  term,  when  everything  was 
over,  we  had  in  our  large  music  hall  a  ball  in  honor  of  the 
new  graduates  who  had  passed  their  final  examinations  with 
more  or  less  glory,  and  were  now  ready  to  begin  their  aca- 
demical life.    And  they  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  that 
night,  because  it  was  indeed  no  child's  play  to  pass  that 
examination.    This  ball  was*  a  grand  affair  in  our  eyes. 
Although  the  convent  paid  all  the  expenses,  we,  the  boys, 
were  regarded  as  the  hosts.    In  former  times  the  Primus ,  a 
very  important  personage,  a  fortnight  or  so  before  the  great 
event,  rode  on  horseback,  followed  by  one  of  the  servants. 
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in  full  dress,  for  miles  around  in  the  country,  and  invited  all 
the  families  who  could  think  of  claiming  the  honor  to  be 
presented  at  our  monastic  court.  In  my  time,  however,  it  was 
done  by  letters  of  invitation.  After  some  music  and 
dancing,  a  sumptuous  supper  was  partaken  of.  Every  pro- 
fessor, with  the  boys  under  his  especial  care,  occupied  one 
table,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  secure  for  our  own 
table  the  most  important  or  popular  guests. 

It  was  a  happy  time ;  not  only  those  two  nights  in  the 
year,  but  all.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  past,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  the  five  years  as  a  student  in  Kloster  Ilfeld  have 
been  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  But  I  did  not  regard  it 
so  at  that  time  ;  we  were  all  dreadful  grumblers,  and  pitied 
ourselves  as  a  kind  of  State's  prisoners.  It  was  true,  the 
confinement  to  our  rooms  and  work  was  pretty  strict,  but 
we  were  treated  as  gentlemen  by  gentlemen,  and  learned  to 
behave  like  gentlemen.  .  We  acquired,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  the  habit  of  regularity  and  punctuality  in  all  our 
duties :  we  enjoyed,  under  the  eyes  of  our  gentlemanly  in- 
structors,  many  liberties  usually  denied  to  the  students  of  a 
gymnasium,  and  therefore  the  graduates  from  Ilfeld  were 
generally  conspicuous  amongst  other  students  for  their 
more  judicious  use  of  the  academical  liberty  granted  to  the 
German  universities. 

When  I  had  passed  my  examination,  I  went  home  to 
spend  the  vacation  before  the  beginning  of  the  university 
lectures  with  my  family,  and  was  received  with  all  the  hon- 
ors due  to  a  student  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  My 
mother,  a  pious  woman,  wished  to  see  her  only  son  like  his 
father,  a  minister  of  Christ.  I  had  never  thought  much 
about  my  future  career,  but  when  now  the  moment  had 
come  to  make  my  decision,  I  had  no  objection  to  devote  my- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  my  grandfather  will- 
ingly consented,  because  he  thought  I  would  find  in  the 
clerical  profession  the  most  quiet  life — a  suppositicHi  in 
which  he,  in  other  respects  a  clever  and  wise  man,  was  very 
much  mistaken. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  a  few  days  after 
Easter,  I  arrived  at  Giessen,  the  university  of  my  State, 
where  I,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  had  to  study 
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two  successive  years  of  the  three  which,  at  least,  are  requir- 
ed from  every  one  *who  intends  to  enter  public  service. 
Giessen  has  always  been  a  small  university.  But  if  I  speak 
of  small  universities  you  would  be  very  wrong  if  you 
regarded  them  as  "poor  concerns."  They  possess  many 
advantages  over  the  large  universities.  The  ablest  profes- 
sors spend  their  best  years  usually  at  these  small  institutions, 
and  when  they  have  acquired  celebrity  follow  a  more 
remunerative  call  to  a  larger  field.  And  then,  another  im- 
portant point,  the  students  in  smaller  universities  as  a  rule 
work  more,  are  easier  brought  in  personal  contact  with  their 
professors,  and  acquire,  perhaps,  less  facility  in  grand  talk 
and  philosophical  phrase-making,  but  more  solid  and  sound 
learning  than  in  the  larger.  When  I  began  my  university 
life,  Giessen  boasted  of  the  largest  number  of  students  ever 
seen  there.  All  four  faculties  were  composed  of  learned 
and  even  celebrated  professors,  but  the  chief  attraction  was 
afforded  by  the  philosophical  faculty  with  Justus  Liebig  and 
fais  chemical  laboratory. 

After  I  had  found  comfortably  furnished  rooms  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  I  went,  at  the  proper  time,  with  all  my  necessary 
papers  to  the  Aula^  the  university  building,  where  I  was 
matriculated  in  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Rector, 
and  the  Justice  of  the  university.    Then   I  called  on  the 
Dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  was  received  as  a  stu^ 
liicsus  5.  5.   TheologuE  evangelicce.    The  Dean,  at  that  time, 
Chr.  Fr.  Fritzsche,  advised  me  kindly  in  respect  to  the 
course  of  lectures  which  I  should  take.    Then  I  called  on 
all  the  professors  whose  lectures  during  the  summer  term 
I  intended  to  hear.    Accordmg  to  the  studious  habits  I  had 
formed  in  Ilfeld,  I  wished  to  hear  almost  every  lecture  that 
I  possibly  could  hear,  and  paid  for  them.    This  was  a  mis- 
take, as  I  soon  found  out.  The  freedom  from  all  compulsion, 
the  freedom  from  all  control  which  a  student  in  a  German 
oTiiversity  enjoys,  exert  such  a  charm  over  a  young  man 
ootning  from  school,  that  he,  especially  if  he  has  the  neces- 
sary funds,  during  the  first  term  at  least,  certainly  will  not 
study  much.     Notwithstanding  this  drawback  I  managed  to 
bear  my  lectures  pretty   regularly,  although  my  private 
livoxk  was  almost  suspended.    Riding  on  horseback,  driving 
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around  in  the  country,  parties  to  interesting  points  in  the 
neighborhood,  visits  to  the  not  very  'distant  university  of 
Marburg,  etc., — all  this  was  more  to  my  taste  at  that  time 
than  study.  With  the  winter  term,  however,  caroe  a 
change,  and  from  that  time  I  have  always  been,  not  a  book- 
worm, but  a  diligent  student,  who  did  not,  intoxicated  with 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  forget  his  earnest  duty.  I  was  regu- 
lar in  attending  to  the  lectures,  followed  them  with  atten- 
tion, took  as  many  notes  as  I  could  and  wrote  them  out  at 
home.  The  professors  delivered  their  lectures  usually  witli- 
out  notes,  and  those  who  used  a  manuscript  were  not  so 
bound  to  it  but  that  they  often  made  long  free  excurses. 
The  system  of  lecturing,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  German 
universities,  has  for  well  prepared  students  great  advan- 
tages. It  shows  them  how  a  discipline  is  built  up,  how  it  is 
to  be  treated  ;  it  teaches  them  how  to  study,  and  how  to  use 
the  apparatus  of  learning ;  they  learn  to  distinguish  the 
more  important  parts  or  points  from  the  less  important ;  and, 
what  is  of  greater  value  still,  an  enthusiastic  professor 
inspires  them  too  with  enthusiasm  for  their  science. 

In  those  large  societies  which  you  find  in  all  German  uni- 
versities, and  which  regard  fencing,  duelling,  and  drinking, 
almost  as  the  sole  purpose    of  academical  life,  societies 
which,   however,  the  best  students  often  join,  I  took  do 
interest — from  the  simple  reason,  I  believe,  because  I  had 
got  over  these  sorts  of  things  already   in    Ilfeld.    But  I 
had  soon  found,   in  my   own  and  in  the  other  faculties, 
a  dozen  congenial  friends,  with  whom  it   was  a  pleasure 
to    associate.     Once  a  week  we  young  theologians    met 
as  a  literary  club,   read  papers,  and  discussed  important 
points  and  questions  of  our  science.     On  other  days  we 
found  ourselves  all  together  in  the  rooms  of  some   of  our 
number,  or  at  a  public  place  in  the  city,  or  the  neighboring 
villages,  where  we  took  our  simple  supper  and  often  s|>ent 
the  most  delicious  nights  in  smoking,  drinking  and  convers- 
ing.    And  as  we  were  young  and  enthusiastic  men  from  all 
the  four  faculties,  every  possible  question,  within  and  with- 
out our  reach,  came  under  debate,  and  this  exchange  of 
thoughts    proved  to  be  to  our  greatest  mutual    benefit 
Science,  knowledge,  was  our  watchword.     We  did  not  care. 
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and  I  never  have  seen  a  German  student  who  did,  what  the 
result  of  our  studying  would  be.  We  did  not  ask ;  Of 
what  use  is  this  or  that  ?  We  did  not  think  of  the  future — 
we  were  students  and  had  no  other  business  than  to  study, 
to  attend  to  our  theological,  or  juridical,  or  medical,  or 
philosophical  science.  You  will  perhaps  be  astonished,  but 
it  is  true,  and  not  at  all  a  single  or  singular  fact  applying 
only  to  myself  or  a  few  other  foolish  fellows,  I  never  thought 
of  the  ministry  for  which  I  was  studying,  and  I  never  heard 
a  word  of  it  in  my  first  two  or  three  years.  I  was  a  tlieolo- 
g^n,  and  acted  as  if  I  always  should  be  a  theological  stu- 
dent, or  perhaps  become  in  some  future  state  of  things  a 
theological  professor !  The  authenticity  of  a  Biblical  book, 
the  interpretation  of  a  word,  the  definition  of  a  dogmatical 
point,  were  of  greater  importance  to  me  than  the  whole 
world. 

When  my  first  year  in  Giessen  was  about  to  close,  I  felt 
very  uneasy  in  my  mind.     My  mother  had  given    me  a 
Christian  education.    The  pastor  who  instructed  me  as  a  bo/ 
was.  one  of  those  ministers  so  rarely  found,  at  that  time,  in 
Germany,  an  earnest  Christian,  of  Spencer's  type ;  in  Ilfeld 
nothing  at  least  was  done  to  make  me  an  infidel,  and  now  I 
had  heard  during  a  whole  year  nothing  else  than  rational- 
isms of  the  purest  water.     I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  my  grandfather's  influence  procured   for  me — ^against 
the  will  of  the  faculty — a  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  leave  Giessen,  and  to  continue  my  studies  at  Halle. 
There  I  found  quite  another  theological  atmosphere,  more  to 
my  taste,  and  I  never  can  forget  what  Tholuck,  Hupfeld, 
Leo,  Erdmann,  each  in  his  way,  but  especially  Julius  Mul- 
LER,  have  done  for  me.     By  their  guidance,  under  God,  I 
found  myself  again  and  my  Saviour. 

Neither  at  Giessen  or  Halle,  however,  did  I  confine  my- 
self to  theological  lectures.   I  took  also  a  great  interest  in 
philosophy   proper,   in    languages,  history,  literature    and 
jurisprudence,  especially  canonical  law. 

At  the  approaching  end  of  my  fourth  year,  I  reported 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  examination  to  the  theological 
faculty  in  Giessen.  This  examination  is  very  severe,  but 
not  too  severe  if  we  consider  that  the  candidate  during  his 
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whole  university  course  never  has  been  called  to  account 
for  the  use  of  his  time,  not  even  by  a  single  question. 
Before  we  were  admitted  we  had  to  send  in  a  curriculum 
vita,  one  treatise  on  a  given  doctrinal  question,  and  another 
on  a  given  Biblical  passage,  all  in  Latin.  After  these  papers 
had  been  found  acceptable  we  were  required  to  appear  at  a 
certain  day  in  a  certain  room  of  the  university  building. 
There  we  found  as  many  small  tables  as  candidates,  and 
paper,  pens,  and  ink ;  and  after  we  had  taken  our  seats  a 
member  of  the  faculty  gave  us  one  question  which  was  to  be 
answered  in  writing  during  a  certain  time.  Then  followed 
another  question,  and  so  on  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
more.  This  examination  kept  us  busy  for  a  week.  After 
some  time,  when  our  papers  had  been  criticised  and  marked 
by  each  professor  in  his  discipline,  and  circulated  amongst 
the  whole  faculty,  we  were  with  some  exceptions,  who  were 
advised  to  retire  and  to  present  themselves  next  time,  sum- 
moned to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  theological 
faculty,  in  public  meeting,  and  to  submit  to  the  oral  exami- 
nation. 

At  last  I  was  through,  had  won  the  official  title  of  candi- 
datus  theologice,  and  had  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to 
enter  the  seminary  at  Friedberg.for  one  year.  This  theo- 
logical seminary,  of  recent  origin,  is  indebted  for  its  exist- 
ence to  the  necessity,  felt  by  the  government,  of  introduc- 
ing the  young  men  in  a  more  practical  way  into  their 
future  ministerial  duties  as  pastors,  preachers,  teachers, 
superintendents  of  the  schools  and  of  the  poor,  and  as  offi- 
cers of  the  State  in  many  relations  of  general  life.  As  pro- 
fessors to  this  institution  the  three  pastors  of  the  little  town 
had  been  appointed.  The  idea  was  undoubtedly  sound  and 
good,  but,  at  my  time  at  least,  the  practical  operation  was 
not  so  successful  as  it  might  have  been.  The  temptation  to 
play  university  professors  was  too  great  for  our  good  old 
pastors.  Nevertheless  this  seminary,  and  our  obligation  to 
stay  there  one  year,  was  a  great  blessing  for  us  and  the  poor 
established  church  of  our  country.  Cases  like  the  following 
could  not  happen  any  longer.  A  minister,  of  high  standing 
now,  and  a  faithftil  servant  of  his  Master,  was  once,  a  few  days 
after  he  had  taken  charge  of  a  village  church,  called  lo  the 
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death-bed  of  a  poor  old  woman.  He  went  there  very  much 
puzzled  in  his  mind  what  on  earth  the  woman  could  want  of 
him.  And  when  she  at  last  asked  him  to  pray  with*  her,  he 
was  dumb-founded.  He  raked  his  memory  for  a  thought, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  the 
prayer  of  the  Lord,  the  cold  sweat  drizzling  from  his  brow. 
He  went  home  another  man,  better  understanding,  perhaps, 
his  duty  now  than  all  the  professors  in  the  world  could  have 
taught  him.  It  is  a  blessing,  that  our  ministers  of  the 
present  day  know,  at  least,  what  is  expected  from  them. 

When  I  had  finished  my  course  in  the  seminary,  I  went 
home  for  a  while  in  order  to  get  ready  for  my  final  examina- 
tion, the  examen  pro  tninisterio,  as  we  call  it,  which  is  to  be 
passed  before  the  highest  Board,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  ruling  of  the  established  church.  This  exami- 
nation was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  before  the 
theological  faculty,  except  that  to  theoretical  questions  now 
also  practical  ones,  a  sermon  and  its  delivery,  and  a  catc- 
chization  on  a  given  text  to  be  held  in  a  public  school,  were 
added. 

The  passing  of  this  examination  made  me,  after  a  prepar- 
ation of  fourteen  years,  or,  if  you  like  of  a  whole  life,  a  can- 
didatus  ministerii^  and  gave  me  the  right  to  apply  for 
the  appointment  to  a  living  in  my  State. 

I  had  entered  a  prosaic,  stern,  and  sorrowful  life — ^the 
happy  days  of  the  student  were  over,  forever ! 


■•-•i 


Illustration. — Its  serious  office  is  to  help  an  abstract 
argument,  lighten  and  facilitate  the  discussion  of  grave 
topics,  administer  a  fillip  to  infirm  attention,  and  arrest  a 
ifvay ward  fancy.  Illustrations  don't  prove  a  point,  but  they 
help  us  to  tide  over  the  labor  of  proof,  and  sweeten  the 
extreme  effort  of  steady  thought.  Of  all  gifts  this  secures 
readers  for  weighty  questions  on  morals,  politics,  and  reli- 
gion; and  is  the  only  method  of  lightening  these,  except 
neatness  and  precision  of  expression,  which  can  for  a  lime 
dispense  with  all  ornament,  whatever,  to  the  severity  of  the 
topic  under  treatment." 
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A  MUCH  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  PRINTING 

AND     WRITING. 

WHEN  so  many  young  persons  are  compelled  to  wear 
glasses,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  are  so  prevalent ;  and 
when  the  appetite  for  reading,  to  whose  indulgence  those  trou- 
bles are  largely  due,  is  more  and  more  stimulated,. as  the  at- 
tractions and  accessibility  of  books,  and  the  demands  for  cul- 
ture,  increase,  any  change  in  the  methods  of  printing 
and  writing  which  promises  relief  to  the  eye,  ought  to 
awaken  universal  interest.  Our  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  yournal, 
for  January  i8,  and  entitled,  "  Proposed  Improvements  in 
Printing  and  Writing:" 

The  writer  tells  us  that,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  he 
has  "  passed  through  various  stages  of  blindness,  up  to 
nearly  total  darkness/*  During  the  progress  of  this  trouble, 
and  also  during  its  decline,  for  by  an  operation  he  hoped  to 
recover  his  sight,  he  performed  a  series  of  experiments  and 
made  observations,  based  upon  the  condition  of  his  sight, 
which  are  full  of  interest  and  suggestion. 

It  will  pi'obably  be  a  new  idea  to  most  of  us ;  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  on  reflection  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  our  present  method  of  printing  and  writing,  with  dark 
letters  on  a  light  ground.  For  we  see  objects  only  when 
they  emit  or  reflect  light  to  the  eyes ;  and  as  white  reflects 
and  black  absorbs  nearly  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  them 
respectively,  when  we  look  at  the  page  of  our  book,  light 
pours  into  the  eye  from  every  part  of  it  but  that  which 
ought  to  be  illuminated,  and  we  actually  see  every  part  of 
the  page  except  the  part  we  wish  to  see,  namely,  the  letters. 

But  some  one  may  object  that  this  proves  too  much,  and 
that  we  must  see  the  letters  because  we  draw  some  sense 
from  them.  The  answer  is,  that  we  only  see  the  illuminated 
space  around  the  letters,  which  latter  are  seen  only  negative- 
ly as  vacant  places  upon  the  illuminated  retina. 

Now  this  negative  sight  is  accompanied  by  serious  evils. 
One  might  ask.  What  difference  does  it  make  practically 
whether  we  see  objects  directly  or  negatively  in  the  manner 
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described  ?    Is  not  the  contrast  the  essential  thing  ?    Two 
points  are  to  be  noticed  in  reply. 

I.  Light  is  a  stimulus  to  the  eye,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  a  healthy  stimulus ;  but  the  light  which  pours  from 
the  white  margin  and  spaces  of  the  printed  page,  upon  the 
eye  already  strained  in  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
letters,  is  in  excess,  and  must  affect  the  eye  somewhat  as 
ardent  spirits  do  the  body,  when  an  attempt  is  made  by 
that  method  to  goad  the  weary  body  to  new  exertions. 
2.  Even  the  negative  picture  of  the  letters  on  the  re- 
tina is  blurred  and  obscured  by  the  rays  which  enter 
the  eye  from  various  portions  of  the  page,  just  as  the 
shadows  thrown  on  a  ceiling  by  a  chandelier  are  all  rendered 
obscure  and  ill-defined  by  the  cross  lights  from  the  several 
burners. 

Still  further  to  see  the  error  of  our  present  system,  con- 
sider how  much  easier  to  read  are  the  bright  letters  on  the 
backs  of  books,  how  grateful  are  the  occasional  signs  in  the 
street  presenting  bright  letters  on  a  dark  ground ;  compare 
a  bronze  bust  against  a  white  wall  with  a  white  bust  before 
a  shield  of  blue  or  black  velvet,  or,  after  the  first  surprise  and 
admiration  are  over,  the  silhouettes  of  Konewka  even,  with 
the  sketches  on  a  boy's  dark  slate.  The  dazzling  effect  of 
masses  of  snow,  stars  fading  at  dawn  and  reappearing  upon 
the  dark  sky  of  evening,  the  blackened  inner  surface  of  the 
photographer's  camera,  and  of  the  telescope  and  micro- 
scope, to  absorb  the  unnecessary  light  which  cannot  be 
excluded,  tend  also  to  show  (in  the  words  of  the  writer 
referred  to)  "  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  exclude  light 
from  the  eye,  excepting  what  is  radiated  or  reflected  from 
the  object  to  be  viewed,  will  that  object  be  rendered  visible 
and  distinct." 

But  more  pertinent  than  these  considerations,  which 
might  perhaps  be  dismissed  as  mere  theory,  is  the  actual 
experience  of  the  writer.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  blind- 
ness (he  writes)  "  while  a  little  sight  still  remained,  he  found 
that  gilt  titles  on  the  back  of  almost  any  book  could  be 
read  with  comparative  ease,  while  the  same  title  printed  in 
black  letters,  of  a  mtuh  larger  size,  on  the  white  title-page 
could  not  be  distinguished.    It  was  also  observed  that  a 
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white  or  light-colored  thread  resting  on  a  black  surtace 
could  be  seen  with  tolerable  distinctness,  while  a  much  coarsr 
er  black  thread  resting  on  a  white  surface  was  invisible.  The 
reader  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments by  repeating  the  experiments  at  dusk  or  in  a  very 
dim  light.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1853  and  '54  the  writer 
spent  several  months  at  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Of  120  pupils,  only  about  one-third  were  in  total  darkness; 
the  remainder  possessed  more  or  less  sight.  Every  one  of 
the  latter  with  whom  the  writer  conversed  on  the  subject, 
confirmed  his  own  experience  as  related  above." 

It  seems  impossible  then  to  doubt  the  evils  of  the  present 
system.  We  would  notice,  however,  two  practical  ques- 
tions attending  the  proposed  change:  i.  How  shall  the 
mechanical  work  of  printing  be  conducted  ?  Shall  we  use 
our  present  types  and  print  with  a  light  ink  on  a  dark  paper, 
or  will  the  tendency  of  a  dark  ground  to  strike  through 
the  light  ink  be  so  great  as  to  oblige  us  to  sink  the  letters 
and  print  the  dark  ground  on  light-colored  paper,  leaving 
the  letters  the  color  of  the  sheets  ?  But  this,  as  our  writer 
observes,  "  is  a  matter  for  the  ink-maker  and  the  practical 
printer." 

2.  What  combination  of  colors  shall  we  adopt  as  most 
grateful  to  the  eye,  still  observing  the  condition  that  the 
letters  shall  be  of  lighter  color  than  the  ground  ?  As  our 
writer's  vision  improved  he  tried  to  test  the  progress  of 
vision  as  indicated  by  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors.  He 
"  procured  a  piece  of  black  card-board  about  ten  inches 
square.  Upon  this  were  pasted  squares  of  paper  of  difler- 
ent  colors,  care  being  taken  to  select  those  with  the  bright- 
est hues.  These  squares  were  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  size,  and  placed  in  rows  about  the  same  distance  apart.*' 
At  the  first  trial,  after  admitting  light  to  the  eye  wliich  had 
been  operated  upon  by  the  surgeon,  the  writer  continues, 
"  the  gilt  square  only  could  be  perceived  and  this  but  fiaintly . 
The  yellow  soon  became  perceptible,  while  the  white  square 
situated  directly  between  the  two  remained  invisible.  As 
the  vision  continued  to  improve  the  blue  was  the  next  in 
order  to  be  perceived.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
white,  red,  and  green,  which  were  nearly  simultaneous  in 
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making  their  appearance."  This  tardy  appearance  of  the 
white  seems  to  contradict  our  general  theory ;  yet  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  its  position  between  yellow  and  gilt, 
which  by  too  great  proximity,  as  it  were,  overshadowed  or 
rather  outshone  it.  Or  the  incident  may  teach  us  that  so 
great  a  contrast  as  betweeh  white  and  black,  or  at  least  just 
that  contrast,  is  not  the  best  for  our  purpose.  One  of  the 
strongest  of  contrasts  is  that  between  blue  and  its  comple- 
ment orange,  and  perhaps  this  beautiful  combination  may 
prove  to  be  the  one  desired.  Whether  the  chemical  proper- 
ties residing  at  the  violent  end  ot  the  spectrum  would  occa- 
sion any  difficulties  we  do  not  know ;  but  this  and  all  the 
other  questions  we  have  noticed  will  readily  and  speedily 
be  determined  by  the  experiments  of  practical  men  when 
the  interest  of  the  public  has  been  enlisted. 

Who  then  of  the  publishers  will  begin  this  good  work  ?  (*) 
Policy  as  well  as  philanthropy  seems  to  incite  to  it.  We 
know  not  why,  after  the  first  necessary  changes  (and  these 
probably  not  great  ones)  have  been  made,  the  new  process 
should  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  one.  Rather, 
looking  at  the  one  item  of  proof-reading,  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  less  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
army  of  new  readers  which  would  immediately  spring  up, 
both  of  older  persons  once  more  enabled  to  use  their  eyes 
enfeebled  by  the  present  system,  and  of  younger  ones  who 
could  enter  the  inviting  fields  of  reading' without  fear  of 
endangering  their  eyesight.  At  present  of  what  avail  to 
announce  the  most  fascinating  volumes  or  periodicals,  or  to 
publish  captivating  lists  of  the  "  Best  Reading,"  if  we  must 
hpwever  reluctantly  pass  them  by  to  save  our  eyes  ?  Let 
some  publisher  try  the  experiment,  avoiding  the  diamond 
type,  and  also  the  present  hair-lines  in  the  letters,  which 
leave  vacant  spaces  as  the  type  become  worn,  and  are 
always  harder  to  see ;  and  let  him  above  all  else  give  us 
bright  letters  on  a  dark  graund,  and  we  believe  we  can 
promise  him  a  rich  reward  in  every  way. 

It  seems  idle  to  press  the  claims  of  the  reading  public. 
It  is  almost  a  common-place  to  urge  that  the  hope  of  our 
civilization  rests  upon  education  and  upon  the  increase  of 

(*)  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  construction  of  his  valuable  Sdiod  Charts»  has  adopted  this  plan.— Ed. 
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the  number  of  those  who  read  and  think  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity; upon  education  we  say,  more  directly  than  upon 
religion  even,  for  religion  (or  the  semblance  of  it)  without 
intelligence  has  been  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  of 
the  race,  while  education,  though  at  periods  it  has  for  cer- 
tain reasons  existed  apart  from  the  religious  spirit,  will 
eventually,  we  are  persuaded,  bring  men  back  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Unseen  and  Eternal. 

We  call  attention  again  to  the  paper  in  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal, to  which  whatever  of  interest  this  article  contains  is 
chiefly  due.— 0.  R.  5.,  in  the  Christian  Register. 


♦  • 
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DECEASED   IN   1871. 

(Continued  from  the  May  Number.) 

ON  the  2 1st  of  August,  Hon.  Phineas  Barnes  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  died  in  that  city,  aged  60  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1829,  and 
after  teaching,  and  studying  law  for  some  years,  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and 
Literature  in  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in 
1834.  He  held  this  position  till  1839,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  eventually  attained 
a  high  reputation.  For  six  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
Portland  Advertiser.  He  had  also  engaged  in  political  life, 
and  was  the  candidate  of  the  Old  Line  Whigs  for  Governor 
in  i860.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  education  through 
life,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  Trustee  of  the  Maine 
General  Hospital  and  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

A  passing  notice  is  due  to  Rev.  Asa  Rand,  who  died 
August  24th,  who  though  much  more  a  journalist  than  a 
teacher,  was  yet  for  some  years,  from  1825  to  1832  or  1833, 
principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  and 
also  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Hooker  Van  Meter,  who  died  Aug. 
27th,  and  who  in  her  twenty-three  years  of  missionary  life 
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in  Burmah,  was  much  of  the  time  engaged  in  teaching  the 
native  women  and  girls  the  rudiments  of  education. 

Professor  John  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  in  the  United  States,  died  at  Nor- 
folk, Mass.,  Sept.  8th,  1 871,  in  his  77th  year.  A  native  of 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  a  graduate  from  Brown  University  in 
181 5,  and  educated  in  his  profession  and  in  Natural  Science, 
in  Philadelphia,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  he  had 
established  himself  at  Charleston  S.  C.  in  1822,  and  in  1824 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  at  Charleston.  His  duties  as  a  professor 
were  performed  with  conscientious  care  and  thoroughness, 
but  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  his  zoological  studies. 
He  published  several  volumes  of  Natural  History,  his 
specialties  being  Herpetology  and  Ichthyology.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Cuvier,  and  the  lifelong  friend  of  Agassiz. 

Dennis  Hart  Mahan,  LL.D.,  for  more  than  forty  years 
professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  at  West  Point, 
and  author  of  the  best  text-books  extant  in  Military  Science, 
took  his  own  life  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  Sept.  16, 
187 1,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1824,  was  assistant  profes- 
sor for  two  years,  and  then  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
War  Department  to  study  fortification  and  engineering 
under  the  great 'military  authorities  of  the  time.  After 
four  years  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was 
immediately  appointed  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  En- 
gineering. A  perfect  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  he  was, 
perhaps,  at  times  a  little  intolerant  of  idleness  and  ineffi- 
ciency ;  but  his  teachings  were  so  clear  and  so  thorough, 
and  he  was  so  earnest  in  enforcing  principles  that  even 
the  dullest  pupils  remembered  him  with  respect  and  grati- 
tude. 

George  Wyllys  Benedict,  LL.  D.,  for  almost  thirty 
years  a  teacher,  and  subsequently  a  warm  and  earnest 
friend  of  education,  died  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  Sept.  23, 
aged  nearly  76  years.  He  was  born  in  North  Stamford, 
Conn.,  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  181 8  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  was  tutor  in  Williams  College 
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and  principal  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
academies,  from  1818  to  1825  ;  from  1825  to  1847  professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  and  during  all  that  time  active 
and  energetic  in  promoting  the  financial  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  in  elevating  its  curriculum  of  instruction ; 
subsequently  a  constructor  and  owner  of  telegraph  lines,  a 
State  Senator,  for  fifteen  years  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  and  at  all  times  the  zealous  promoter 
of  education. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Rev.  John  Mitchell  Bon- 
NELL,  D.D.,  died  at  Macon,  Ga.  He  was  bom  in  South- 
ampton, Bucks  County,  Pa.,  April  16,  1820,  educated  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1838,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Georgia 
to  engage  in  teaching.  Not  long  after  his  migration  thither 
he  commenced  his  preparations  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  in  1846  joined  the 
Georgia  Conference.  His  abilities  as  a  teacher  were  very 
soon  recognized,  and  he  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in 
Emory  College,  Ga.,  and  not  long  after  professor  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Macon,  Ga. 
From  this  position  he  was  called  to  be  principal  of  the 
Methodist  Female  College  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  in  1859 
recalled  to  the  presidency  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at 
Macon,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  had  published  two 
text-books  on  English  composition,  was  well  known  as  a 
writer  of  signal  ability  and  merit,  and  possessed  very 
thorough  knowledge  and  admirable  taste  in  music.  To  him 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church  is  largely  indebted  for  the 
improvement  of  its  church  music  and  the  introduction  of 
musical  instruments  in  its  worship. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  William  Sherwood,  for  almost 
fifty  years  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  New  York,  died  at  Great 
Harrington,  Mass.,  in  his  86th  year.  His  early  opportuni- 
ties of  training  were  excellent,  and  when,  in  18 14,  he  came 
to  New  York  city  to  establish  a  Classical  school,  he  brought 
with  him  a  reputation  already  established  for  sound  classi- 
cal learning  and  aptness  to  teach.     His  school  was  very 
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successful,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  business  men  in  New- 
York  and  other  cities,  owe  to  William  Sherwood  their 
thorough  preliminary  training  and  their  fondness  for  classi- 
cal study.  He  was  the  author  of  one  book,  "  Self-Culture," 
which  was  highly  commended  by  such  men  as  Charles 
Anthon,  t)r.  Hawks,  William  C.  Bryant  and  others. 

The  late  Thomas  Ewing,  U.  S.  Senator,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Interior,  who  died  October  26th,  was 
a  teacher  from  1814  to  1816,  and  found  the  position  more  to 
his  mind  than  the  political  strifes  with  which  so  many  of  his 
after  years  were  clouded. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  Rev.  Nathanial  Macon  Craw- 
ford, D.D.,  twice  president  of  Mercer  University,  Ga.,  and 
since  president  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  died  at  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  in  the  6ist  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Ga.,  was  a  son  of  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford, 
U.  S.  Senator  and  Minister  to  France.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  whence  he  graduated  in  1829; 
studied  law,  was  professor  of  Mathematics  in  Oglethorpe 
University  from  1837  to  1841 ;  entered  the  ministry  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1843,  and  was  a  pastor  till  1847.  ^^  ^^ 
professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Mercer  University  from 
1847  to  1854,  and  president  of  that  University  1854-1856. 
In  1857  he  was  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  the  next  year  professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute 
at  Georgetown,  Ky.  But  Georgia  had  special  charms  for 
him,  and  in  1859  ^^  ^^^  returned  to  the  presidency  of 
Mercer  University,  which  was  closed  in  1862  by  the  war. 
Just  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Campbell,  president  of  George- 
town College  in  1865,  the  Trustees  called  Dr.  Crawford  to 
the  presidency  of  that  college.  He  accepted  and  served 
till  the  beginning  of  1871,  when  his  health  having  failed  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Georgia  to  die. 

Rev.  Septimus  Tustin,  D.D.,  who  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  28th,  was  in  early  life  a  teacher,  and  in  1836 
was  chaplain,  and,  for  a  time,  we  believe,  also  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Rev.  Ezra  Eastmann  Adams, 
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D.D.,  professor  of  Theology  and  acting  presidt 
coin  University,  Oxford,  Pa.,  died  at  the  age  o 
He  was  bom  in  Nassau,  N.  H.,  graduated  from 
College  in  1836,  was  for  ten  years  chaplain  to 
Havre,  France,  traveled  extensively  in  Europe, : 
1854  to  the  United  States,  was  pastor  at  Nashua, 
six  years,  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  i860  and 
there  for  seven  years.  He  was  next  appointe* 
professor  of  Theology  in  Lincoln  University,  whi 
he  filled  with  great  ability  till  his  death. 

Miss  Hannah  Hoyt,  for  fifty  years  a  success! 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  died  there  Novembe 
age  of  66.  She  was  a  native  of  Darien,  Conn, 
raenced  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  froi 
manifested  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work, 
schools,  it  is  said,  were  mixed,  i.  e.,  of  both  sexi 
was  so  skillful  in  their  management  as  speedily  to 
opposition.  For  33  years  previous  to  her  deat 
been  at  the  head  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  New  1 
and  so  thorough  was  her  instruction  and  so  adn 
system  that  the  professors  of  Rutgers  College  w 
acknowledge  that  her  examinations  would  comp 
ably  with  their  own.  She  was  an  enthusiast  in  \ 
sion,  and  while  she  was  severe  in  her  dealings 
indolent  and  wayward,  she  won  the  affections  c 
honestly  sought  for  improvement. 

Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  LL.D.,  the  vene 
venerated  librarian  of  Astor  Library  for  so  m; 
who  died  November  26,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  w 
life  a  very  successful  teacher.  Bom  in  Ipswi 
Sept.  27,  1786,  he  was  educated  at  Harvard  Collej 
he  graduated  in  1806,  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  Ej 
and  on  his  return  studied  law  with  Fisher  Ami 
1814  to  i8i6he  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge.  Fo 
four  years  lie  was  in  Europe  studying  at  the  C 
Universities  and  traveling.  From  1820  to  1823 
professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  and  libraria 
vard  University,  and  then  founded  with  George 
the  celebrated  Round  Hill  School  at  Norrtiampt( 
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five  years  teaching  there,  he  went  to  North  Carolina  and 
established  a  similar  school  at  Raleigh,  where  he  remained 
eight  or  nine  years.  His  subsequent  career  as  an  editor, 
book-collector  and  organizer  of  the  Astor  Library  is  well 
known.     He  had  resided  at  Cambridge  since  1865. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  Rev.  Horace  Fletcher,  D.D., 
of  Townshend,  Vermont,  died  there,  aged  72  years.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  18 17,  studied  law  and 
practised  his  profession  for  several  years  in  Cavendish,  his 
native  town.  The  practice  of  the  law  was  not,  however,  to 
his  taste,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching,  for  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified.  For  a  period  of  about  18  years 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  excellent  Academy  at  North  Ben- 
nington, Vermont.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Towns- 
hend, Vt.,  in  1843,  where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  the  State  till  his  death, 
but  was  not,  we  believe,  engaged  personally  in  teaching 
after  his  removal  to  Townshend. 

Rev.  John  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  who  died 
December  6th  at  the  age  of  85,  had  been  in  1809-10  a  tutor 
in  Williams  College,  whence  he.  had  graduated  in  1807,  and 
during  his  58  years  residence  in  Leicester  had  been  a  zealous 
promoter  of  education ;  and  George  Hill,  the  venerable 
poet  and  former  librarian  of  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, a  graduate  from  Yale  in  18 16,  was  from  1827  to  1831 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Martha  H.  B.  Kalopothakes,  a  devoted  mission- 
ary to  Greece,  who  died  at  Athens,  December  15,  had  been 
very  actively  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  Greek  girls  and 
young"  women  for  several  years. 

Rt.  Rev.  OsMON  Cleander  Baker,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  since  1852,  who  died  at  Con- 
cojrd,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  at  the  age  of  59,  had  spent  about  15 
years  of  his  life  in  teaching,  being  professor  and  principal 
of  the  Newbury  Seminary,  Vt.,  from  1834  to  1844,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord  from  1847  ^^^1  his< 
election  as  Bishop  in  1852,  and  his  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion never  failed,  until  his  health  was  so  completely  broken 
down  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  care. 
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On  the  27th  of  December,  Rev.  Robee 
Breckenridge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Danvill 
72nd  year  of  his  age.  He  graduated  from  Un 
1819,  studied  law  and  practised  from  1823  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Baltimore  from  1832  to  1845.  From  184S  t< 
president  of  Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  from  18^ 
tor  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  superintendent  of  I 
tion  for  the  State  of  Ky.  ~From  1853  to  his 
professor  of  Theology  in  the  Danville  Theol 
ary,  Ky.  He  was  a  man  of  first-rate  abil 
learning,  and  great  eloquence.  His  pupils  wer 
and  charmed  by  his  method  of  handling  his  t 
was  imperious,  dogmatical,  and  terribly  seve 
differed  from  him  in  educational,  political,  < 
questions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    NOTE 

UNITED  STATES.- But  for  great  physi 
disturbances  in  nature,  our  knowledge 
would  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  arrears 
account  we  may  derive  some  comfort  from  thi 
quake  in  California,  the  first  since  1812  pro< 
of  life.  It  began  shortly  after  2  o'clock,  ,a,m 
March  26,  moving  from  northwest  to  southe 
the  general  trend  of  the  Coast  Range  ac 
Nevada),  and  increasing  in  violence  as  it  proc 
Red  Bluff,  on  the  Sacramento  River,  in  tin 
turbed  every  river  valley  to  San  Pedro,  incl 
Semite,  which  was  not,  however,  materially 
the  falling  of  rocks  and  trees  that  took  place, 
no  damage  was  sustained,  though  the  shoe 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  as  well  as,  for 
at  Los  Angeles.  At  the  latter  place,  "  not  a 
was  stirring  at  the  time.  The  appearance  of 
dark,  murky,  and  blood  red."  No  unusual  con 
sea  was  noticeable  on  the  coast,  and  indeed  ti 
earthquake  was  chiefly  exerted  inland,  east 
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In  Nevada,  it  was  felt  at  Virginia  City  and  at  Carson  City  ; 
and  "  some  of  the  men  working  in  the  mines  say  the  sensa- 
tions they  experienced  down  in  the  bowels  of-  the  earth — 
down  where  the  quakes  were  rushing  along — were  very  dis- 
agreeable." More  powerful  was  the  shaking  at  Visalia,  in 
Tulare  County,  once  the  bed*  of  an  extensive  lake.  Here, 
walls  were  cracked  and  started,  and  even  thrown  down, 
though  no  person  suffered.  From  2.20  to  4  A.M.,  as  many  as 
thirty-two  shocks  were  counted ;  and  up  to  Wednesday 
morning,  one  thousand.  A  noise  as  of  cannonading  fre- 
quently heralded  the  shocks.  At  Camp  Independence,  it 
seemed  to  the  ear  "  as  if  the  mighty .  mountains  skirting  the 
valley  were  breaking  up  and  rolling  into  plains  below — the 
sound  was  in  the  air  and  under  the  earth,  and  its  reverbe- 
rations through  the  tumbling  mountains  were  as  terrific  as 
the  noise  itself."  This  settlement  is  in  Inyo  County,  on 
Owen's  River,  a  considerable  stream  running  soutli  into 
Owen's  Lake.  No  fatalities  occurred  there  ;  but  in  addition 
to  their  own  casualties  and  apprehensions  the  inhabitants 
were  witnesses  of  the  calamity  of  their  neighbors.  Says 
one  account : 

"  At  short  intervals  would  be  heard  away  off  in  the  direction  of 
Lone  Pine  and  the  Lake  that  terrible  boom !  bang !  as  if  the  very 
mountains  themselves  were  splitting  in  twain.  '  Look  out,  boys/ 
they  would  cry,  *  here  she  comes  again  !'  and  come  she  would.  But 
in  each  instance  they  had  time  to  brace  themselves  for  the  advancing 
shock.  Not  only  did  tens  of  thousands  of  rocks  and  boulders  rolling 
down  the  mountains  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  but  in  the  Sier- 
ras, on  one  side  of  the  valley,  avalanche  after  avalanche  of  snow  was 
sent  thundering,  booming,  almost  screaming  down  from  the  regions 
of  eternal  frost  and  ice  to  the  gulfs  below." 

When  daylight  came,  the  entire  valley  south  of  Independ- 
ence and  towards  Lone  Pine  was  filled  with  smoke  and  dust, 
a.nd  in  places,  it  is  said,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  were  almost 
suffocating.  Other  noteworthy  phenomena  in  this  vicinity 
were  as  follows : 


m* 


At  Tibbet's  Ranch,  fifteen  miles  above  Independence,  forty  acres 
of  ground  sank  about  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Big  Owen's  Lake  has  risen  four  feet  since  the  first 
sHock.  Owen*s  River  ran  over  its  bank,  depositing  shoals  of  fish  on 
sHore ;  afterward  it  receded.  For  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
til  rough  Lone  Pine  the  earth  is  cracked.    One  side  remained  station- 
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ary,  while  the  other  sank  seven  or  eight  feet,  leavir 
extending  over  three  miles  in  length,  where  forr 
plain.  Innumernbie  craclcs  were  made  throughout 
and  Owen's  rivers  turned  and  ran  up  stream  for 
leaving  their  beds  dry;  finally  they  returned  with 
volumes  of  water." 

The  severest  visitation,  however,  fell  up 
where,  it  was  reckoned,  there  were  seven  tl 
in  three  days,  prostrating  fifty  frame  house* 
stroying  twenty-three  lives,  and  injuring  abt 
persons.    Lone  Pine  is  eighteen  miles  from  I 

"It  is  the  trading  place  of  a  mining  district  o\ 
otherwise  known  as  the  Cerro  Gordo  district,  and  < 
500  population  all  told.  U  contained  a  hotel,  three 
general  merchandise,  two  breweries,  two  livery  sta 
The  mining  district  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length  by 
is  said  to  contain  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silv 
generally  of  great  richness.  Water  is  eiceedingi 
only  timber  is  scattered  groves  of  pinon  and  junipe 
foothills  and  mountains.  The  county  shou'd  prope 
vada,  as  it  lies  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Siei 
tains,  being  east  of  Tulare  County,  between  .Mono 
dino,  apd  its  territory  is  traversed  by  three  ranges  < 
inyo,  the  Paramint.  and  the  Armogosa.  There  is 
for  tillage,  except  a  narrow  strip  immediately  along 
valleys  being  generally  dry  and  alkaline,  and  much 
pregnated  with  chloride  of  soda,  so  as  to  be  unfit  f 
brated  region  known  as  '  Death's  Valley,'  probablj 
and  desolate  spot  on  the  continent,  Is  found  in  I 
from  all  accounts,  is  well  worthy  its  name.  It  is  f 
below  sea  level,  having,  without  doubt,  once  been 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  heavily  charged  wi 
which  now  incrusts  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
several  inches.  The  valley  is  almost  destitute  of  ar 
tation,  and  the  only  signs  ofanimal  life  to  be  seen  are 
less  myriads  of  small  black  gnats,  which  gre.-itly  ai 
'  entering  his  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  their  attacks  bei 
their  sting  peculiarly  irritating.'  The  heat  in  the 
and  unendurable,  ranging  throughout  the  summer 
degrees  during  the  day." 

The  killed  were  nearly  all  Spanish-Americ 
jured  a  less  proportion  'were  foreigners.  ] 
striking  in  the  history  of  this  catastrophe  tl 
of  a  public  meeting  within  four  hours  after 
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"  to  devise  means  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distressed, 
and  to  care  for  the  sick  and  the  homeless,  and  bury  the 
dead."  And  it  is  characteristic  of  American  republican 
training  that  this  six  o'clock  gathering  organized  by  elect- 
ing a  president  and  secretary,  and  appointed  its  committees 
in  due  course — ^the  earth,  meantime,  never  ceasing  to  heave 
and  split  and  roar  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 

It  now  remains  for  physicists  to  determine  what  con- 


nection, if  any,  exists  between  this  earthquake  and  other 
contemporary  disturbances  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Volcanic  manifestations  began  last  October  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  were  succeeded  in  December  by  very 
heavy  earthquakes  in  Mindanao  and  eruptions  in  Luzon,  the 
earthquakes  being  repeated  in  January  in  the  latter  island. 
Early  in  April  Antioch  was  half  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
which  had  had  only  too  many  predecessors.  Fifteen  hund- 
red of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  same 
month,  Vesuvius  began  to  play  in  its  grandest  fashion,  caus- 
ing ruin  to  the  villages  on  its  slopes  and  death  to  incautious 
spectators.  Earthquakes  are  also  reported  in  January  at 
Patna  in  Bengal,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency ;  at  Broossa  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  at  Guayaquil  in 
Ecuador — the  land  par  excellence  of  earthquakes. 

Professor  W.  Powell  submitted  in  April  to  Professor 


Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian,  the  preliminary  report  of  his 
survey  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
and  its  adjacent  country,  concluding  with  an  outline  of  the 
work  remaining  to  be  done,  and  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  this  purpose.  The  principal  work  of  the 
main  body  of  the  expedition,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
Mras  topographical.  A  base-line  running  north  and  south, 
500  yards  in  length,  was  carefully  and  exactly  measured, 
and  triangulation  cart  now  go  forward.  The  geology,  mine- 
ralogy, etc.,  of  the  Colorado  region  will  also  be  thoroughly 
explored. 

In  response  to  a  petition  from  F.  A.  Conkling  and  a 

number  of  the  principal  merchants  of  New  York,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  (March  13)  Brevet  Major-General  Andrew 
A.  Humphreys,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce 
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of  Massachusetts,  and  Capt.  Daniel  Ammen, 
Navy,  Commissioners  to  examine  and  considi 
plans,  proposals  or  suggestions  of  routes  of  c 
by  canal  or  water  connection  between  the  Al 
cific  Oceans,  across,  over  or  near  the  Istlim 
North  and  South  America,  which  have  aire; 
mitted,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  submitted 
dent  during  the  pendency  of  their  appointr 
may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  President,  an 
writing,  their  conclusions,  and  the  result  of 
tion  to  the  President,  with  their  opinion  as  tt 
cost  and  practicability  of  such  route  or  plan. : 
matters  in  connection  therewith  as  they  ma) 
and  pertinent. 

Asia. — Dr.  Campbell,  in  a  series  of  articles 
the  i'hanix,  furnishes  some  highly  entertainin 
life  in  that  country.  The  Thibetans  eat  anim 
less  forms,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  li 
else.  During  the  summer  months  they  use  vi 
meat.  They  do  not  like  it  boiled,  and  are  nc 
raw,  unless  it  has  been  dried.  In  November  t 
slaughter,  and  a  wealthy  man,  who  has  perha] 
will  kill  200  at  this  time  for  his  year's  consi 
animal  after  being  killed  is  skinned  and  gu 
placed  on  its  feet  in  a  free  current  of  air.  I 
days  it  becomes  quite  hard  and  is  then  ready 
is  kept  in  this  way  for  more  tlian  a  year  wit 
even  during  the  rainy  periods.  When  long  < 
wind  of  Thibet  it  becomes  so  dry  that  it  may 
powder  between  the  hands.  In  this  state  it 
water  and  drunk,  and  used  in  various  othf 
livers  of  sheep  and  other  animals  are  simil 
frozen,  and  are  much  prized,  but  tq  strangers 
distasteful  for  their  bitterness  and  hardness 
dried,  packed  in  the  stomachs,  and  then  sent 
kept  home  for  use.  The  lakes  of  Thibet  are 
■which  only  one  kind,  named  Ckooiap,  is  descri 
to  the  weight  of  81b,,  and  is  a  coarse  food,  I 
caught  and  preserved  largely ;  the  fish  beinj 
up,  the  tail  put  in  the  mouth,  and  dried,  withe 
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open  air.  Thus  prepared  they  will  keep  for  a  year.  The 
mode  of  catching  them  is  singular :  when  the  lakes  are 
frozen  over,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  to  which  they  rush  in 
such  abundance  that  they  are  pulled  out  by  the  hand. 
There  are  no  leeches  or  mosquitoes  in  Thibet,  nor  are  mag- 
gots or  fleas  ever  seen  there ;  and  in  Dingcham  or  Thibet 
Proper  there  are  no  bees  or  wasps. — (See  Nature,  March  21, 
1872.) 

Africa. — We  will  only  signalize,  as  the  French  say,  with- 
out  attempting  to  epitomize  it,  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  April,  on  the  "  Portuguese  in  Africa." 
Those  who  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
and  remember  that  a  great  if  not  the  greatest  part  of  his 
hardships  have  arisen  from  the  hostility  of  Portuguese 
slave-traders,  will  find  here  a  satisfying  picture  of  the  worth- 
less race  that  still  defy  the  moral  sense  of  Christendom, 
foment  wars  among  the  African  tribes,  and  delay  the  spread 
of  civilization.  We  cite  a  single  sentence :  *'  As  Mozam- 
bique faded  from  my  view,  I  thought  what  a  gain  it  would 
be  to  the  cause  of  humanity  if  the  Portuguese  in  Africa 
could  be  suddenly  blotted  from  existence,  even  though  no 
other  civilized  power  occupied  their  place  for  centuries  to 


come." 


Bibliography.  —  GiLMAN,    DANIEL  C.      Annual  Address 
before  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  New  York. 

Printed  by  the  Society,  1872. Hope,  James  L.  A.     In 

quest  of  Coolies.     London,  1872. Illustrated  Library  of 

Travel,  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor.  Vol.  III.  Travels 
in  Arabia.      i2mo.     New  York:    Scribner,  Armstrong  & 

Co.,   1872. King,    Clarence.      Mountaineering  in  the 

Sierra  Nevada.     Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1872.    $2.50. 

Levasseur,  E.     [De  T  6tude  et  de  Tenseignement  de  la 

geographic.]     On  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Geography. 

i2mo.,  pp.  126.     Paris,  1872. Levasseur,  E.,  and  Himly, 

A,  [Rapport  g6n6ral  sur  V  enseignement  de  T  histoire  et 
de  la  geographic.]  General  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  His- 
tory and  Geography.  8vo.,  pp.  46.  Paris,  1872.  (This 
was  the  report  called  for  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public 

Instruction.      See  the  Monthly  for  March.) Levy,  P 

[Notes  ethnologiques  et  anthropologiques  sur  le   Nicara- 
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gna.]     Ethnological  and  Anthropological  Noti 

gua.    8vo.,  pp.  48.    Paris,  1871. Newberry 

logical  Survey  of  Ohio.  Report  of  Progress  ir 
pp.  568.     With  maps,  showing  geologic  secti 

bus,  1871. Stieler,  a.     Hand-Atlas.     Go 

("This  admirable,  work  is  still  being  issuec^in  pa 
there  will  "be  30.  each  containing  three  colon 
graved  on  copper.  These  parts  are  for  sale  j 
the  wonderfully  low  price  of  50  cents — t.  e.,  \j 
for  maps  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  ex 
highest  cartographic  style,  and  measuring  1 
may  be  had,  as  far  as  issued,  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Sch 

clay  St.,N.  Y.) VON  Spruner,  Karl.     H: 

the  Middle  Ages  and  for  Modern  Times.  N< 
Westermann  &  Co.  (This  work  covers  a  differ 
the  foregoing,  and  is  rather  larger  and  less  ci 
consultation,  but  is  of  the  same  quality  as  r 

racy  and  artistic  execution.) Zell,  T.  Eli 

scriptive  Hand-Atlas  of  the  World.  Philadelf 
(Now  issuing  in  25  parts,  at  fifty  cents  each,  ea 
taining  at  least  one  map,  16x1 1,  colored  and  ir 
folding  is  quarto.  These  maps  are  distinct  a 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  foregoing  in 
ness  or  accuracy.) 

Periodical  Literature: — LitteiPs  Living  Agi 
"  Notes  on  East  Greenland,"  by  A,  Pansch, 
German  Arctic  Expedition  of  1869-70  (from  f 
iine);  MarcH  16:  "Wanderings  in  Japan,"  b] 
ford,  author  of  "  Tales  of  Old  Japan"  (from 
Magazine).  The  second  paper  of  these  "  W; 
reprinted  in  Every  Saturday  of  April  6.  V 
attention  here  to  the  highly  instructive  article 
manners  and  domestic  life  in  Blackwood's  Maga 
months  past. 

The  most  complete  catalogue  of  geogra 

published  Dec.  i,  1870-71,  appears  in  No.  36  o 
of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (pp.  561-^31 
ful  classifications,  and  with  mention  of  period 
maps,  plans,  etc, 

L'Amtie  G^ograpkique,  an  annual  review 
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1862,  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
now  appears  with  vols.  ix.  and  x.  in  one  (1870-71).  It  is 
a  simply  invaluable  and  incomparable  compilation — German 
rather  than  French  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy. 

The  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Italy  has  written 

to  the  papers  to  say  that  the  Conservator  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
of  Belgium  has  discovered  a  MS.,  in  twelve  chapters,  containing  the 
original  autograph  account  of  the  discovery  of  Australia  by  Manuel 
Godinho,  a  Portuguese  navigator  who  touched  there  in  1601,  and 
whose  priori'ty  to  the  Dutch  sailors,  who  arrived  three  or  four  years 
later,  has  been  unduly  neglected.  Mr.  Ruelens  vouches  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  MS.,  which  was  brought  to  light  at  the  Antwerp  Ex- 
hibition, though  it  passed  unnoticed  in  the  crowd. — Academy,  Feb.  15. 

Don  Armando  Pissis  is  coming  from  Chile  to  Europe  to  revise 

and  hasten  the  engraving  and  printing  of  the  geographical  and  geo- 
logical {qy.  mineralogical)  map  of  Chile,  on  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  twenty  years. — Atkencmm,  March  9. 

Obituary, — The  name  of  Colonel  Chesney.  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, who  died  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  his  residence  near  Kil- 
keel,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  83d  year  of  his' age,  was  almost  more 
familiar  to  the  last  generation  than  to  this.    Among  his  various  titles 
to  eminence  as  a  traveler,  savan,  and  military  critic,  he  will  be  chiefly 
known  as  "  the  pioneer  of  the  overland  route  to  India.''     It  is  now 
nearly  forty  years  since  General,  then  Captain,  Chesney  returned 
from  his  explorations  of  the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing steam  communication  with  India  vid  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
ask  the  Government  to  give  him  command  of  an  expedition.    The 
demand  was  granted ;  two  vessels,  the   Tigris  and  the  Euphrates^ 
were  placed  at  his  disposal.    The  indefatigable  manner  in  which  he 
prosecuted  his  scheme,  in  the  face  of  many  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragements, is  well  known.     He  has  himself  written  the  history  of 
his  travels  and  adventures  ;  and  the  lines  of  communication  now  in 
existence  bear  witness  to  the  practical  value  of  his  projects.   General 
Chesney  has,  for  many  years  back,  enjoyed  the  repose  which  was  the 
fitting  reward  of  much  arduous  toil ;  and  now  leaves  behind  him  the 
record  of  a  useful,  honorable,  and  well-spent  life.— A^<i/«r^,  Feb.  8. 


Elisee  Reclus,  the  eminent  French  Geographer,  has 
been  released  from' imprisonment,  in  response  to  a  petition 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  and  signed  by  a  number  of 
Anaerican  men  of  letters. 
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THE  National  Educational  Associatic 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educati 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Mas 
7th,  and  8th  days  of  August.  The  forenoon  ai 
each  day  will  be  occupied  by  the  General  As 
the  afternoon  of  each  day  by  the  four  Depa 
mentary,  Normal,  Superintendence,  and  High 
The  officers  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  makinj 
raents,  are  making  good  progress,  and  a  full  i 
will  be  made  at  an  early  day. 

OHIO.— The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
School  Commissioner,  is  marked  by  the  fuln* 
tion  to  details  which  have  characterized  pre' 
The  statistics  relating  to  the  past  year  are  ev 
plete  and  reliable  than  usual,  and  give  a  vei 
statement  of  the  condition  of  education.  ,1 
cost  of  the  school  system  is  shown  by  the  exp 
amount  of  which,  exclusive  of  interest  on  an 
of  bonds,  was  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  l,  1 871, 
The  Commissioner,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Harve; 
from  $1 50,000  to  $200,000  are  really  spent  for 
vision.  There  is  no  general  law  authorizing 
ture  of  school  money ;  but  necessity  has  c 
adoption  and  development  of  a  scheme  of  su 
it  may  now  be  considered  a  permanent  and  usi 
the  system.  In  the  statistical  information 
following ;  Number  of  white  youth  of  school 
colored  youth,  26,283,  total,  1,058,048;  total  i 
ferent  pupils  enrolled,  719,372  ;  of  this  numbt 
between  10  and  2 1  years  of  age  ;  average  dai 
432,452;  number  of  school  houses,  ii,57i,ani 
value  of  school  houses,  $14,988,61*  ;  average  w 
ers  per  month,  males,  $41.00,  females,  $26.00. 
seem  to  convince  a  Cincinnati  correspondent 
are  not  "  altogether  the  poorly  paid  class  tha 
think  them."  "  Some  people,"  however,  wil 
to  believe  as  heretofore.    There  has  been  a  d 
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number  of  teachers  employed  in  colored  schools,  which  is 
accounted  for  in  the  following  manner :  "  This  is  doubtless 
occasioned  by  d  gradual  change  in  the  policy  of  many 
school  boards  in  regard  to  the  education  of  colored  youth. 
Where  the  number  of  such  youth  residing  conveniently 
near  each  other  is  too  small  to  admit  of  the  establishment, 
with  reasonable  economy,  of  a  separate  school  for  them, 
many  Boards  of  Education  are  now  admitting  them  to  the 
common  schools  under  their  control,  and  in  some  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  question  as  to  convenience  of  location 
does  not  arise,  colored  and  white  youth  attend  the  same 
schools.*' 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— The  Forty-Second  Annual  Re- 
port for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  lately  issued, 
gfives  much  interesting  statistical  and  other  information  con- 
cerning the  Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  The  system 
embraces  three  classes  of  schools,  known  as  District,  Inter- 
mediate, and  High  Schools  which  are  thoroughly  graded. 
The  Normal  School,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  appears  to  be 
doing  a  good  work.  Of  its  seventy-four  graduates,  sixty- 
four  are  employed  in  the  city  schools,  and  according  to  the 
report  of  Principals,  are  much  more  successful  than  those 
employed  without  any  special  preparation.  The  Report 
contains  the  usual  statistics  from  which  we  quote :  number 
of  District  Schools,  26 ;  Intermediate  Schools,  3 ;  High 
Schools,  2 ;  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in,  all  the 
schools,  27,140;  the  average  number  belonging,  21,878; 
average  daily  attendence,  20,893,  or  95.5  per  cent,  of  the 
average  number  belonging ;  average  number  of  teachers 
employed,  507,  an  increase  of  57 ;  whole  amount  paid  for 
tuition,  day-schools,  $409,753.92 ;  night-schools,  $8,475.89; 
total,  $418,229.81  ;  total  expenses,  including  tuitions,  build- 
ings, salaries  of  officers,  etc.,  $717,969.43.  "The  average 
daily  attendance,  or  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  is  per- 
haps the  best  test  of  the  workings  of  a  school  system  that 
statistics  can  give.  By  it  the  permanent  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools  may  be  pretty 
accurately  measured ;  and  judging  by  this  standard,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Cincinnati  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  of  the  large  Western  cities,  and  by  not  more 
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than  one  or  two  in  the  Union."  As  an  indication  of  the 
relative  cost  of  the  different  grades  of  instruction,  the  fol- 
lowing is  of  peculiar  interest :  Total  cost  of  instruction  per 
pupil,  District  schools  (18,977  pupils)  $20.42 ;  Intermediate 
schools  (2,026  pupils)  $29.46;    High   schools  (631  pupils) 

$S3-45- 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.— The  Report  for  the  year 
1871  gives  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  as  87,428,  of  whom  6,353  were  registered  in  the 
night  schools.  There  were  employed  in  the  day  schools 
i>505  female  teachers  and  79  male  teachers.  The  total  ex- 
penditures were  $1,370,457,  of  which  $883,151  were  for 
salaries.  The  report  favors  the  compulsory  education  of 
vagrant  children  of  whom  there  are  over  20,000. 

The  Freedmen'sAid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  supported,  during  the  past  year,  35  schools, 
which  employed  75  teachers.  There  are  under  its  care  10 
colleges  and  4  Biblical  schools.  The  amount  of  property 
invested  in  literary  societies  by  the  Society  is  $175,000, 
against  which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  only  about  $6,000. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND.— The  Committee  appointed  by 
the  London  School  Board  to  collect  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  elementary  education  in  the  metropolis,  and  to 
consider  what  provision  should  be  made  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, presented,  on  March   27,  a  very   satisfactory  and 
interestfng  report.     It  appears  from  the  last  census,  that  on 
April  2,  1 87 1,  the  population  of  London  was  3,265,005 ;  that 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13  was 
681,101,  of  whom  97,307  were  being  educated  at  home,  or  in 
schools  where  the  weekly  fee  exceeded  ninepence,  and  9,101 
were  inmates  of  institutions ;  and  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren remaining  and  belonging  to   the  class  which  require 
elementary  schools  was  574,693,  of  whom  176,014  for  various 
causes,  were  not  attending  school.     Of  this  last  number,  a 
careful  examination  shows  that  80,039  have  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  non-attendance  at  school.     If  to  these  we  add 
the  number  registered  at  elementary  schools,  we  have  as  the 
gross  total  of  children  for  whom  elementary  schools  should 
be  provided,  the  number  of  478,718.     On  the  subject  of 
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*;  Available  Accommodation/'  the  report  says :  "  At  the 
present  moment,  there  are  in  the  metropolis  1,149  efficient 
schools  accommodating  312,925  scholars;  and  250  schools 
efficient  in  buildings  or  instruction  alone,  accommodating 
37,905  scholars,  i.  ^.  on  the  whole  ;  1,399  schools  completely  ^^ 
partially  efficient,  with  a  total  accoinmodation  for  3 50,920 scho- 
lars." Under  the  head  '*  Accommodations  to  be  provided," 
the  committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tlie  scliools  for 
478,718  children  should  have  accommodations  Xor  454,783  in 
average  attendance.  The  report  concludes  by  urging  the 
additional  accommodations  needed  be  immediately  provided 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  presented.  The  suggestions  of 
the  Committee  will  doubtless  be  acted  upon  without  de- 
lay to  the  great  advantage  of  educational  interests. 


CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


A  GOOD  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  embracing 
living  as  well  as  dead  men,  has  been  long  a  desidera- 
tum. Various  attempts,  none  of  them  very  satisfactory, 
have  been  made  to  supply  the  want.  The  American  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Allen, 
in  its  various  editions  from  1809  to  1857  was,  for  its  time, 
perhaps,  the  best,  but  it  was  full  of  all  manner  of  oddities 
and  crudities ;  the  career  of  every  prominent  man,  and  his 
failure  or  success  in  life,  being  stated,  in  accordance  with 
the  venerable  Doctor's  somewhat  narrow  views.  Blake's 
Dictionary,  not  exclusively  American,  was  better,  but  was 
conspicuously  inexact  in  its  dates  and  wonderful  for  its  omis- 
sions. A  year  ago,  a  work  appeared,  long  heralded,  and, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  know,  for  twenty  years  in  progress : 
"  Thomas's  great  Biographical  Dictionary,"  in  two  ponder- 
ous octavo  volumes  ;  and  large  were  our  expectations  from 
it,  but  again  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
sketches  were  meagre,  partial,  not  generally  brought  up 
beyond  1855,  unless  they  nappened  to  be  men  of  Philadelphia 
birth  or  residents  of  that  city  ;  and  occasionally  long  criti- 
cisms on  the  writings  of  the  men  celebrated,  appropriate  in 
a  dictionary  of  authors,  but  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  were  introauced,  to  the  exclusion  of 
details  of  facts  which   were   desirable.      And  now  comes 
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Mr.  Drake  (i)  with  his  Dictionary  of  American  Biographj;. 
to  attempt  again  the  supply  of  our  needs.  His  Dictionary 
is  certainly  more  portable  than  Thomas's  ;  his  sketches  are 
not  so  meagre,  and  he  has  been  less  partial ;  but  having  said 
this  we  have  said  all,  that  we  can  consistently  say,  in  his 
favor.  He  has  been  guilty  of  a  glaring  impropriety  in  his 
second  title, — "  including  Men  of  the  Time'* — for  he  could 
not  but  be  aware,  that  there  is  a  Biographical  Dictionar)^  of 
Living  Men,  of  that  precise  title — ''Men  of  the  Titne'-A^i 
which,  by  the  way,  we  see  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edi- 
tion announced)  which  he  had  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  could  not,  include  in  his  volume,  and  yet  the  intention 
of  this  title  is,  obviously,  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
had  done  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Drake  is  yet  a  young  man,  and  though  the  son  of 
an  eminent  genealogist,  has  still  much  to  learn  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  biographical  dictionary.  We  say  this  advi- 
sedly, and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
the  production  of  such  a  work.  That  this  labor  is  far  great- 
er than  is  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  attempted  it, 
we  willingly  admit,  and  it  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the 
blunders,  and  second-hand  information,  given  by  professed- 
ly biographical  works.  Mr.  Drake's  Dictionary  is  in  no 
respect  a  work  of  original  resea**ch.  He  has  drawn  very 
largely  upon  the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  **  AUibones 
Dictionary  of  Authors,"  "  Duyckinch's  Cyclopaedia  of  Am- 
erican Literature"  and  his  **  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography," 
**  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  **  Lossing's  Emi- 
nent Americans,"  and  Messrs.  Appletons'  *'  Annual  Cyclopae- 
dia;" from  the  last  named  almost  invariably  without  credit.  He 
has  also  forged  liberally  from  the  newspaper  sketches  of  emi- 
nent men ;  a  source  of  information,  which  he  will  learn,  if  he 
has  not  already,  is  too  full  of  errors  to  be  trusted  without 
careful  verification.  We  presume  there  are  instances  in  which 
he  has  applied  directly  to  the  parties  themselves  or  their 
friends,  tor  the  authentic  facts  of  their  life  history,  but  from 
a  pretty  careful  examination,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  such  cases  cannot  be  large.  The  work  has 
evidently  been  thrown  together,  on  the  principle  of  making 
a  book  with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  which  would  enable 
it  to  pass  for  a  biographical  dictionary. 

Not  thus  should,  or  will  the  "  Biographical  Dictionar)' 
of  the  future  be  prepared.     The  names  which  are  to  be  hon- 
ored with  a  place  in  that  record,  will  be  carefully  selected, 


(i)  Dictionary  of  Amsrican  Biogicaphy  ;  including  Mbn  of  the  Timb  ;  containing  neaHy 
ten  thousand  notices  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  etc  By  Francis  S.  Drake.  Boston  :  J.  R-OV*^ 
&  Co.,  1873. 
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treated  without  sectional;  local,  or  political  prejudice,  and 
every  available  means  of  obtaining  the  exact  facts  of  their 
history,  will  be  brought  into  exercise  to  secure  it.  If  they 
themselves  are  livingj,  they  will  be  appealed  to  for  the  items 
of  their  public  or  private  life ;  if  they  are  dead,  the  investi- 
gation will  be  prosecuted  in  their  families  or  among  their 
friends,  and  no  sketch  from  any  other  source  will  be  accept- 
ed till  it  has  been  carefully  verified  in  all  its  particulars. 
This  may  lead  to  the  rejection  of  obscene  ana  unworthy 
names,  of  which  so  many  are  foisted  into  our  biographical 
works;  it  will  entail  a  great  amount  of  labor  upon  the 
author,  but  when  it  is  finished  it  will  be  a  standard  work. 
Until  such  a  work  shall  have  been  prepared  we  may  have  to 
make  shift  with  works  like  Mr.  Draike's,  which  only  tantalize 
and  disappoint  tis. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished "An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  abriaged 
from  Elliot  &,  Storer  s  Manual,  with  the  co-operation  ot 
the  authors,  by  Wm.  Ripley  Nichols.  It  is  well  illustrated, 
pp-  350.  Also  "  An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language,"  with  exercises  and  vocabularies,  by  Samuel  H. 
Taylor,  LL.D.  It  is  based  on  the  twenty-fifth  edition  of 
Kiihner's  Grammar. 

Messrs.*  J.  B  Lippincott,  &  Co.  have  just  pyblished 
"  The  Science  of  Wealth,"  a  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 
embracing  the  laws  of  trade,  currency,  and  finance,  conden- 
sed and  arranged  for  popular  reading  and  use  as  a  text- 
book, by  Amasa  Walker,  LL.D.    454  pages. 

No.  Ill  of  the  Student's  Series  of  Classic  French  Plays, 
now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Holt  &  Williams,  is  "  Le 
Misanthrope,"  a  comedy  by  Molifere.  It  is  edited,  with 
explanatory  notes  for  tne  use  of  students,  by  Edward  S. 
Joynes- 

Mr.  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  several  school  histories, 
has  just  published  "  The  United.  States  Reader,"  embracing 
selections  from  eminent  American  historians,  orators,  states- 
men, and  poets,  with  explanatory  observations,  notes,  etc. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  "  class-manual"  of  United 
States  history.  A  vocabulary  of  difficult  words  and  a  bio- 
graphical index  of  authors  is  added. 

The  Rival  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  is  the 
title  of  an  excellent  manual  for  reading  and  recitation  in  the 
school  and  family,  and  also  at  public  exhibitions. 

Ex-President  Woolsey  is  at  work  on  a  text-book  of 
political  economy. 
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A  LIST  of  Eminent  Foreign  Teachers  who  died  in  1871 
will  appear  in  The  A  m.  Educational  Monthly  for  July. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Fethers,  of  St.  Louis,  is  to  give  instruction 
in  Voice  Culture  and  Reading  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  during  the  coming  season.  Applications 
may  be  addressed  to  him  at  407  N.  4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  Geneva,  this  summer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress 
of  Schoolmasters  to  be  held  in  that  city,  July  27 — Augusts, 
there  will  be  exhibited  a  collection  of  school  manuals,  maps, 
plans,  globes,  school  furniture,  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  not  only  in  Switzerlahd,  but  in 
other  countries  as  well.  * ' 

The  Phonetic  system  of  spelling  has  been  adopted. in 
the  public  schools  of  Iowa ;  we  suppose  now  the  •*  young 
ideas'*  will  spell  the  name  of  their  State,  loa. 

Montreal  has  a  policeman  who  can  arrest  a  prisoner  in 
nine  different  languages. 
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©X>eolal     Wot  ice.— The   price  of 

Venable's  School  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,  (See  Wilson, 
Hinkte  &  Co's.  aniiouncemeni,)aie  as  follows  : 

Venable's  United  States:  Retail  price,  ^1.25  ; 
Mngle  specimen  copy  lor  examination,  with  a  view 
to  introduction,  feni  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  85  cents.  Thalheimer's  Ancient :  Retail  price, 
^2^0;  single  specimen  copy  for  examinatif)n,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  #2  00 ;  or  by  express,  1^1.67. 

Liberal  terms  on  supplies  for  lirs>t  introduction. 
'  The  Un  ted  States  History,  will  be  ready  May 
15th,  and  the  Ancient  History  very  shortly  there- 
after. 

K.  Wcw  Hoaltli  IMontlily.— 

The  Science  of  Health,  a  new  first-class  maga- 
xine,  is  10  be  published  at  the  office  of  the  Iilifs- 
trated  Phrenological  Journal.  It  will  be  devbted 
to  all  that  pertains  to  the  Preservation  of  Health 
and  the  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Disease.  It  will 
teach  the  right  use  of  •  nature's  remedial  and 
hygienic  agents,  bein<  air,  light,  temperature,  det, 
bathing,  exercise  and  re-^t,  electricity,  etc.  There 
is  no  subject  of  nuire  vital  interest  to  teachers 
than  this,  you  need  the  knowledge  fur  yourself 
and  pupils.  Spec  al  t  .'rms  are  made  to  tejichers  for 
The  Science  of  Health,  sent  on  application. 
Specimen  number  sent  to  teachers  tree,  on  re- 
ceipt of  stamp  for  postage.  See  pro<!pectus  on 
another  page.  Address  S.  R.  WtLLS,  Pub- 
lisher, 389  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  will  be  welcome  news  to  all  connected 
with  young  ladies'  schools,  to  learn  that  Mr.  U. 


C.  Bumap  and  Dr  W.  J.  Wetmore  bare  pre- 
pared a  book  of  Trios  and  Quartetts  for  bdics' 
voices,  consisting  of  Music  of  the  very  highest 
artistic  excellence,  embracing  the  best  compost- 
tions  of  the  great  masters,  written  especially  for 
ladies,  together  with  many  valuable  arrange* 
ments.  The  classic  trios  of  Moxart  and  Beet- 
hoven, the  elegant  compositions  of  Rosstoi,  the 
gems  of  Gounod,  Campana,  Wagner,  Fat^ni 
and  Curschman,  together  with  some  admirable 
selections  from  the  sparkling  Operettas  of  Otteo- 
bach,  and  a  choice  collection  of  Sacrtd  Music,  ^ 
hitherto  unobtainable  except  in  sheet  ibrm,  aad 
at  great  expense,  will  be  found  in  the  A^tllio 
llioillll.  arranged  with  pleasing  words,  llie 
greit  desideratum  of  suitable  music  for  part-siog- 
ing  in  festivals,  and  on  corameuceinent  occasMos, 
will  be  fully  met  by  this  work. 

No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  very  best  composittuns 
extant  for  female  voices,  and  while  .specially  adapt- 
ed for  Hse  in  the  school  room,  it  will  be  iband  a 
valuable  repertoire  for  artists  and  amateurs  who 
have  the  arranging  of  concert  pmgiammes. 

The  reputation  of  the  compilers  is  good  assnr> 
ance  that  the  tone  of  the  book  is  of  the  rrry  bigb- 
e-it.  We  feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  exert 
a  wide  and  beneficent  influence  on  the  musica] 
ta^te  of  young  ladies  tlirotighout  the  land. 

It  is  expected  to  be  ready  aboat  the  xoCh  of 
August.     Tlie  publishers  are 

J.   W.    SCHRKMBRHORN   &   CO-, 

Publishers  of  "  Diadem  Series  01  M  usic  tVi^kx^" 

14  iiond  Sl 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 


A   BUB8TITUTE   FOB 


SEV  ANB  AFPBOFHUTE  DESI6SS,  PRINTED  IK  COLOBS. 


An  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  adiolanhip  pionolM  healthy  emuUtiaa.  Tet 
lurh  a  re^ater  ia  nrely  kept.  Teachers  cannot  recom  each  reciuiion  as  it  occurs,  hence 
the  record  is  aeglectwl  for  the  time,  and  mftcrvrard  mode  froni  memory.  Ptrfict  aocnracy 
being  impossible,  canfiileiux  in  the  record  i<  vieatated  and  ill  purraljaxr  lost.  The  Aida 
nenre  ihe  good  reaulli  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  le»  e;  "   ' 


The  Aid!  nmurallv  and  inevitably  awiken  a  lirelj   paternal  mlcrwt,  for  the  pupil 
takes  borne  with  him  lit  toAii«i  of  Ui  dofti/  roaduct  and  profrest. 
The  Aids  may  be  and  invarioui  ways.     This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning  give  each 


,_^-.  a  Oard  {i  mcriti),  representing  t  parfect  daf,  to  be  (cirfeited  for  miideiiieaDorrPTfRil- 
lire  in  redlation.  Blugla  Merita  and  Half-Merita  are  for  pupils  who  bil  to  retaJn  their 
Owd*  and  yet  are  worthy  of  »«#  credit.  Five  Oarda  held  W  anv  pu^il  are  cxehanged 
far  a  Cliaok  (25  merits),  repreaenting  a  pecfect  Sdiool  Week.  Four  Ohsoka  an  ex- 
changed for  a  Oartlfioata  of  Marit,  repreiieiiting  100  merits,  or  a  pcrlecl  MmA.  These 
OartiilcBtai  bear  the  pupil'*  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  nnmhet  bdd 
ihaWB  the  pupil's  stand  in);. 

If  prim  or  medils  ai«  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  he  no  mistake  in  detf!- 
nioins  to  wham  they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhiliting  his  Qardi 
and  Oertifiotas,  no  idea  of  hvoritism  ran  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  dkicnss  lAm  Talne  of  proper  IncentiTC*,  for  dther  children  or  alulet. 
The  use  of  Millions  of  these  Ald«,  with  the  unbounded  Approval  of  Teachen,  Paieal*, 
■nd  Pupils,  Bsjures  ai  diat  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  printed  in  but  Colors.  The  OwUSoatM  are  pritW 
which  pnpils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Uerita  are  printed  on  card-board; 
Cards  and  Chedis  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  raany  times— hence  the  system  it 


■■rpllad   aaparalelr  (by  imU)  I  i  Balf^Illerita,  perhondrad IC 

Slncle  Merita,  pet  handred ilS    Cbacka  (twentr-avea)  per  boDdred,    .40 

flkrdXttvaa)  per  handrad... Ifi  I  C«rtiaca(aa  (hsBdiwA^ pat  bandied,  .80 


hb«aih>«m  on  both  sides.  It  la  mads  or  a.  Svpsddr  Wblts  3f  eUl.  and  will  M>t  msIIt  talntakl 
Oqiau  rida,  above  the  word  "Bicellenra,"  Is  oppntanltj  to  engrave tk^ dura  of  preenillBe  ^ 
Medal.  OnthaalberiUe,th>pDpirsnanisniBrbeangraTed  on  the  JkinA,  (The  rafnTjng  co*||h 
fo  l9aw  Torfc.  three  rents  a  Isllar  or  fl^ra ;  on  r«Mlpt  of  the  noDer,  wi  wlH  get  11  done  at  that  rate. 
In  mo«  locallliep,  tame  Jeweller  can  bejtabdlo  it,  M^U  « teHd  This  ts  «lt*3l|fi«  B^Uol 
M«d>l  now  mode,  snd  li  hltblr  apprecUlad.         Prioa,  .SS  |  W  mall,  prepnid,  .8S. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn    &  Co.,  Manufacturers. 
14  Bond   St..  New  York.  . 


J 


■8CH0OI,  BTATIONERT, 

Eewards. 


EEWAED-OF-MEEIT  OABDS, 


Ko.    1,  die,  1}  X  ii,  Id  one  color.  Tor  daj-uhooli. 


"   *. 

■•    2W3i,        •' 

"   11, 

"    8JxS, 

d«r-ichooii,      . 

"   «, 

••    3   xni,        " 

" 

•      7, 

•'  a  xsi,       ■' 

Sund.j-«boQU. 

"     8, 

"    S3  X  4i,  Illnmfawtod,  ■ 

d«j -school*, 

'     ». 

"    SU41.         " 

" 

'    10, 

"    21x4,   in  one  color. 

" 

"    11. 

■•    8   X5l, 

•■ 

13, 

•'   sixai, 

" 

'    16. 

" 

-    14, 

"    li  X  SV.  in  o»«  «>1"'. 

Sondv-Klutoli, 

'    18, 

"    2J  X  4t,  lIluminMed, 

" 

'  le. 

"    9i  X  3»,  cotond. 

d^^hooK       - 

•    17 

'    18, 

•■     !ix4i.           " 

: 

'    ". 

•■■Si  5V,  roloiwl. 

d.T-«hooli,       - 

-    M, 

"    a    I  aj,  in  one  color, 

'  ai. 

"   ««»W      ." 

V . . 

•    22, 

"    l*x3i.         - 

Uy^hooK,       - 

'    23, 

'•  3i«ai,      ■* 

"      _■.       '.r. 

'    M, 

' 

■    S5, 

•     ai  X  8i,  b  (WO  colon, 

8uDd.r-KhooI», 

Tlk.  mnminutd  kindi  ar«  put  op  in  envelope*,  10  Mrdi  1 

A  dlKooat  aUomd  when  orderad  by  the  IQQO. 

TESnUOHUIiS.— Appropriate  Dengm 


Noitlj  Bthognplierf  m  Iicatj  irUu  paper. 
No.  I.Ein;,  <;in.  xd^m.       '.        .    '   -        .      ■  .     ■■ 
"   %    -    a   In.xlOfn.        -        .       - 
-    a,    "    10  in.  X  la  In. 

BpMdal  1<MtlMoiiIaIa  or  Dli^nua  to  erdw. 


aaHOOL.-MATBRIAi.  ' 


lUJi-liilirHi 


riU  BBftT 


TOP. 


The  School  Index,  op  «EoU  of  Honor." 

AH-w^youf  pan,  O^aUthe  himJuL'n 

■JH'^'"  "^"''^'^  '  "~'«*  '*^  *«  work,  perfgnned  by  their 
cftlssbr,  and  'are  weary  of  writinr  out  «Mk  .<-J,- J^  iT  ..  ^ 

«d  relatWe  „eH.,  o7each  of  .hLT-pru:  sL^o^J'^;,":^ 
be  welcome,  on  account  of  tbe  ease  with  ^hich  bTte^T., 
««»«pli8h  what  h«  hitheno  been  an  .rfno^'uL    ^'      ^ 

^  "f  7^,^^^  ™""  P'*^  ^f  -'-'•  »»  "•""h  the 
•wme^  .<M  toe  pvp4»  »re  to  be  written.    Theto  «an  be  taken  nnt  .- j 

jnovedatpleaaure.    0~  aWe  of  the  fn.„«  4  ,^;';^"J"  "^ 
be.Bg  p,*.^  wheB  «.v  change  in  the  p<^«o„  S^a  „^.ri„  t 

In  connoctioo  with  the  Aids  to  flrliajLi  n<.>i.t_.. 
Sehool  Index  fi.,™.?  »•»•««  Diacfplfne,  th» 

showin^L^^*     J^       '"  '""^'^  ™*  «"«Me  meanl  of 
Showing  the.standingpf  evev  pupil.    The  "Aids"  and  the  "Inde^' 

Zt"'  «  ""  '  P^"**'  ^>-''^  of  School  Recorf,.    AMhe  «n^ 

£i.r."nd  sr.:'  s  hi:tfni  £-•  r  ^^'  ^^^^ 

h^^^f^u      ,  "™^*^^*'  *"«  n«  ^Twk  b€ang  determined  by  the  nnm  ' 

«rbe':j;;.?r^^.^rE^rr*-\rr^^^^ 

Index  overLordin.^^jrL72£,!^™"%:^:;;:'iS 

Krr.;a-?-t^^^^^ 

c«o«sd  a  waate  of  mnoh  -rahafaje  time  «d  eflbrt.  ^^ 

•MO  adiok^^^^^  alone,  or  8Cliola«hip  together  with  depomrHmt  and 
«tieodaac0.  As  h  ,*  to  he  iKsplayed  In  irf^jmmment  placi,  x^hen.  u 
can  be  seen  and  examined  not  only  by  the  pnpils  but  by  parents  and 
othem  who  ^nsit  ttie  .schools,  it  will  tiec'essarily  have  a  beneficial 
inflnenee  on  the  conducl;  and  dUigeno^  of  th^  claases. 

tf  desired,  it  cat!  be  used  tb  show  the  nnk  of  each  pnpfl  as  to  bcha- 
▼lor  aloDc,  and  in  this  disc,  will  be  a  powerful  aid  in  school  govern. 
ment-BBTO  viRsgr  depending  on  mvo  60oi>,  evejy  one  wiU  wt. 
nrawy  strive  to  excel  in  good  eondnct 

Tl^e ;gQ|||ap4  Ip^ex  is  simple  in  construction;  easily  njan- 
«gcd ;  can  never  get  oat  of  order,  then  being  no  ?'  machinery"  what- 
^cr  about  It;  can  be  hitiodnced  without  malting  any  changes  in 
the  manner  of  governing  or  marking ;"  is  neat  id  design ;  and  is  liirht. 
portable,  and  cheap.  .    ^  ^ 

WlierevCT  introdmica,  its  ni»  has  been  attended  with  the  liap* 
ple«t  reralU,  and  has  caUed  forth  the  praise  of  ekperiwied 
teachers.;  '  ^      v 


/.' 


i     \ 


THE  NEW^SCHOOL  GLOBE. 

PROBABLT  the  principal  reaKi 
why  so  few  of  our  Schools  are  sup- 
,  plied  with  a  Globe  is  that  there  lui 
bwRDo  good  tilobe  to  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  pric*. 

Our  N^w  flve-inch  Terrestrial  Globe 
will  precisely  supply  this  want-  The  Hip 
is  new^-clearly  and  finely  engraved- 
prepared  expressly  for  taking  the  place 
of  the  large  and  expensive  globes.  Tbe 
"Grand  Divisions"  are  boldly  colored. 
The  water  is  white,  distinctly  shoving 
the  principal  Islands,  Peninsulas.  Capet, 
Gulfs.  &>ys.  etc..  etc. 

It  is  mounted  in  a  light  and  duiabW 
manner,  strong  brass  mountings,  in- 
clined aris,  on  a  neat  black  waJnut  stand. 

Securely  packed  in  box  with  Sliding 
Cover Price  9^SS 

A  Hemisphere  Globe,  niade  by  cutting  tie  above  thnragb  the  Pc^ea,  iltowiiit 
also  the  two  Heuispberes  en  tf  flat  sarEftoe,  will  bo  found  a  great  oonTenience  to  Ibi 
Teacher.    Tbe  two  parts  are  united  b;  a  brass  hinga Pric*  $3.00 

Slated  Globets 

Are  now  rapidly  finding  a  place,  bitberto  naoo- 
oi^ied,  i»  every  grade  of  ichool,  from  the  primary 
to  the  Universitj.      The;  are  aeemed   hidispen-         K 
sable  in  every  well-furuislied  Bcbool-room.     Their 
varied  nsea  as    •' Hpherital   Blackboards."   male'"  '' 
tbem  as  popular  amang  Teachers  and  am  mnoli  a     >^ 
necessity  to  intalljgeat.  teaching  as  opnwion  flat  ^s 
blackboarda.  B 

.  If  for  DO  other  purpose  thsn  for  laying  a  sure  fonndati 
of  Oeography,  Uiey  are  entitled  to  flrst  rank  among  th 
school  apparatus  ever  Invented.  With  tbnn  the  tauib 
objective  mstiuction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  pupils 
inaccarate  pictures  which  the  wo!i-trsined  mind  may 
Pupils  tbne  learn  not  merely  names  of  gdo^pbical  lin 
Oiey  are  for,  aed  faow  to  draw  tbem  ;  and  still  swra.  h 
drawing  becomes  intelligent  work,  not  mere  maehanical 
marks  froni  one  paper  to  another.  ,  *,^__ 

HnltitudeH  or  facts  and  pbenoDiena'oali  be  ffitMCrat 
and  otearly  that  any  obtld  nan  mulerstuMl  them.  Th*  i 
problems  of  Spberie*^  Gaimietry,  Trigoaometry,  uid 
-■-"'-'  "    - ■- ■■--'■'---   — '--" — lUUig 


studied  in  conneeLion  with  tbe  ^Sphere,  perfectly  ml 
Ai  now  made.  iKn*  Globu,  or  Sphtrioil  Blackboud^  in  u,  Imp 

■f  Ptofaun  S>i<p>r<L      SiiEi  and  Pnu : 

M^ilfHOn  tincll«,  v*iy  coinwiint,,fua' 410.  diuiiMu..>.F. ■.;.-'■ 

'a.-^Baaa  mendiui,  wiwd  hvns,        6in.      dp.     --- 

,>_    -..      ...  .        r     _■.,       , Ibi  .  *,.;.,;.„..■,„.., 

4.—    "  **  brooxed  fruu,  iiiik.      do.     ............. 

ei^HiRb  bnand  fnna,  with  cuun,  il  h.      do.     ....„;,<rY' 

J:  W.  Schernnertiorti  &  €0 

14  Bond   St.,  New  'i 


SCHOOL   BTATIONBBT. 

Writing,  EsdrGise,  and  Coftposition  BboH  ^ 

AND   COMPOSITION   PAPER. 

BUnk  Writing  Booki, — Saperfine  wUte  paper,  fancy  paper  eoren,  assorted  colon, 

'  No.  1. — American  School,  IS  leavei per  docen,  ^0«7ft 

No.  a.— High  School,  14  leaves. ,.•••«•• "  ^M 

BsKvia*  Booloh — SnpeHliM  white  paper,  plaindj  ruled. 

No.  1.— Cap  quarto,  fleodUe  CQfren,  16  Uirm- :•••••'«  •••••«••  •        "  1«M 

]jro.S.—        ••        .  "  S4leaT«.. .....;. ,.  "  ••00 

No.3.—       «  "  seieairee....; «  0.70 

Ooinpofltio^  Booka.— Saperflno  white  paper,  cap  qiiarto. 

Ko.  0.— Qoarter  hound,  flexible  corer,  84  leaves **  1«M 

No.  1.— Quarter  bonad,  stiff  ooTer,S4  leaves ^  O.M 

Ko.  8. — Half  hound,  red  sheep,  morocoo  paper  sides,  50  leaves.  1  • .  *''  6.M 

No.  8.— Half  bound       "              •*                 •*         84  leaves....  "  T.80 

No.  8x.— Full  bound,     "          cloth  sides                 84  leaves. ...  **  O.M 

No.  8  o. — ^Full  bound,  imitation  morocco,  gilt  edges,  84  leaves. ...  **  14,00 

No.  i.— Half  hooad,  led  eheep,  moroeco  paper  sides,  118  leaves..  •  ^  tOwM 


OOMFOSmON  FAFEB.-Sider's. 

THie  teacher  who  would  improve  his  pupils  in  ^  good  English,"  has  Invaluable  aid  in 
Vr.' Rider's  method  of  correcting  tompositio'ns.  ^nder'  the  old  plan,  wearjr  hours  are 
passed  in  wrkmg  oat  oomecCibfu,  which  maj  not  be  understood  bj  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take 
tnmble  to  read  Atmu 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  Hbe  papO,  not  tAs  leoeAer,  oonrect  the  composilion. 
At  liead  of  sheet  ia  table  of  rules  and  lawiwfaieh  an  nsnall^  negleeMd,  each  apf>Popriaieljr 
Mttbered.  The  teacher  underlines  errors,  and  places  in  mai^n  a  symbol  directing  pnpil 
to  proper  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can  examine  and  ahaiyse  the  principle  Violated  and 
'BnJse  corrections.  Thus  he  inevitably  becomes  tfchnirally  asid  thoroughly  fiuniliar  with 
Oie  reqairemeats  of  the  English  language. 

Pint  Saries  is  for  beginners  in  Composition  who  may  be  careless  in  penmanship,  ia 
aneinng,  in  use  of  capitals;  etc  Its  proper  uae  will  prevent  little  faults,  easy  to  acquire, 
but  difficult  to  mend. 

Booond  Soriaa  reviews  the  greater  points  of  the  first,  and  attends  to  selection  of  words^ 
gt^ouiuUical  construction,  formation  of  sentences,  parsgtaphing^  condensing,  etc.,  etc 

Third  Sariaa  has  reference  to  rhetorical  correctneis.aad  el^;ance,  and  the  cultivatioa 
of  Ibe  beat  style  of  finished  English  composition. 

Ji3  » time-saving  inventkm  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  composidon  to  ordedy 


11m  tables  afe  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-papw,  pwperly  ruled  with  bine  and 

IBaea. 

Specbnen  sheets,  by  mail«  pre-paid,  Oe«    Pricaper  quifi,hy,eacprBit.*...^.r...fO.OO 

J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St,  New  Tork. 


flOHOOL    STATIOKISRT. 


Di^awii^  Papi^  Irist^  J9(i|?4Si  J)rawi^  Boob, 

AND, ERASABLE    TABI4ETS. 


^  .  '     '  i 


.  J)nkwipg  F&pSNi — Whatman's  £n|Pbh,  imported.^  Prices  Tariable  idtb  gpkL . 

Royals  19x24,  looghqr  smooth, 

Super  Eoyal,  19  ^  27.       «  " 

Imperial,  22x30/      "  * 


.Dep7, 
Medium, 


14  X  17,  rough  or  smooth, 

15x20,       « 

17  X  2^        •^  *" 


"-  . 

paiv. 

Demy, 

Medium, 


Oerman  Drawii!g  Paperft^variaWeirith  gow. 


14x17, 
15x20, 
17  X  22, 


Eoyal,  19x24, 

Super  Royal,  19x27, 
Imperial,         22  xSO, 


Bristol  BoardSi-^^t^otds  &  Soti's  best    Tanabte  widi  gokL 


K : 


J* 


it 


^Cap^         two  sheets  thick, 
thiee    "        •* 

iDua%     t^      ".     ^. 
"  three    "        " 


Medium,  twQ  sheets  thick. 

thuee    " 

"         four      «        •* 

Bqyal,      two       '•        « 

«  three     "        « 

«         -four      *'        * 


Diawyiifcf  B^8t,-H^t^ftwv«a  wfm;^^ 


No. 

•;Nob 

No. 


4to,  printed  ooren,   8  leavet, 

MM  M  _^  it     , 


perdoien, 


M 


M 


Ho.  Iw-^ap^ 
Na  2-      " 

Mo.  8.      ^ 
iNo.  4^Damyf 
Na  5. 
•No.  6.        " 


First-Glass  Gold  Pressed  Drawing  Bodo. 

4to^  q^iarltr  bouid^  IS  laaT«s^;      •  « 


M 


94 

f  InUdatiigilt^  48 
'^iqiuHrtorbomid,  J8 
foil  cloth  gilt,    84 

■  f    ..:."•     -48 


M 


M. 


« 


No.  7.-TMediam      "    quarts  bound,  J  8 


No.  8.—      " 
lfo.9,—      •• 


M 


CI 


lialf 


M 


84 


« 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 


perdoBBD, 

M 


tt 


t.tt 

4J5 
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Erasable  Tablets. --Whitci--(trse  a  soft  lead  pendl—^^ 
^       adampclothtMrapdnge.) 

Blemmitary  Drawing  Tablet,  •'         •  •  perdoten, 

"Progreaaive        "  "        -        -  •  *  * 

Blementary  Writing      «.•••• 
kioaf  Tablet,  size  44  X  7  Mbofr      -  •    f     ^ 

Spelling  Tablet,  ruled  for  40  words,  size  5x8  inches,    •  • 
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STRUMENTS.    ETC. 


Set*  of  IbthMBatioal  laatrBamta, 
in  neat  Mahogany,  Rosewood 
and  Morocco  boxes,  from 
$1.00  to  $25.00  per  set. 

Dividers,  Drawing  Pens, 
Protractors,  T  Squares,  Tri- 
angtetf,  Irregular  Curves,  and 
all  material  required  for 
Drawing  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket prices. 


1   frame.     Diameter   of  Lens, 

75,  l.oo,  1,25. 

ling -    -    -75 

ipaBS — 'BnsSi  'Wstch  pattefn, 
iff.    ....    ~    Each  $i.ot). 

I  inch.     ISC  to  %i£o.  \ 

'hjBpl  Armature,  $375. 

long.   '-  >..-'_■    Each      .6j 


S0H09I'  STITIOITBRT. 

Our  School  Rulers. 

Hum  BnlwB  ars  made  ipecullj  liw  acbool  purpoees.  The;  are  veil  nude 
of  good,  hard  wood,  polished.  The;  are  occnratel;  mailed  in  iMta, 
inches,  qtiarter-inchet,  and  cighth-inchea,  ecamped  in  black.  Oiw  eA 
jaopetij  berelLed.  There  are  two  liie»— one  twelve  incbea  iong,  «id  the  aOta 
flfte«D  incbei.     The  latter  is  ncoiuinended  u  most  nM&L 

Price,  each ^H 

(Specimen  mailed,  letter  poatage,  SO  centa.) 

liberal  Uacoonl  on  a  p-oM. 


Hoore'B  Ooshioned  Blotters. 

Walnut,  amiOl,  pUb ..each,  $».M 

0«cUr,       -       ■■    " 

SoMwood,  poltafced. ". 

Papar,  man,  for  eaehof  atrare 1. .'. ...perpoctet, 

Wahint,  krge,  plain each, 

Boaoveod,  large,  poliibed "        1 JSS 

Papar,  large perpadset,       .16 

L  I  Blottiiig  Paper. 

I S   ■  Parkar>a  Vrmtvsj,  80,  100,  ISO  pound*  to  ream,  white  or 

colored per  quire,  1,90  to  ft 

BlottlBff  Pada  (li  ^ecea  ia  paekSt).: .far  pairicet. 


OrMn'a  Patmt  Znk  Braaan pike  per  100  piece*,  •<.«• 

Brailtig  Enlvai. — Joieph  Bodgen  ft  Bona'  wood  handle, 

beiM   handle,  iToi;  handle,  IiapoMad.   Pricf.wditQ* 

with  gold. 

'    Penholderg, 

Aeoemmodalloii,  tteel  tipi per  gnMa.4*w*V 

Daiil)UOoiilo,Oa(Ur,MBall.  tucl  tlpt...;...;        "         9i»9 

"  "       medium,  tteel  tip* "   ■        9.4T  I 

«       l^ge,         '■      " -  tjfj 

Pan  Baoka  of  Tailad  atyiaa,  pitcea  each,  90to  60  centa. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn    &    Co., 
Manufacturers  of  School  Mater 
14  BoiLd  8t^  Ne^ 
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Gkod  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Foetxy.-No.  L 

FOB  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  BEADING. 


^  What  shall  HVe  read  7"  has  been  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jellifee,  a  well-known  teacher. 

The  work  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volume,  "good  selections  " 
of  a  eharacter  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  and  weary  search  among  many  large  and 
expensive  volumes.  The  favorite  standard  pieces  are  grouped  together,  and  to  these  are 
added  many  new  pieces.     More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

The    Selections   are  adapted  to  Every-Day  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Public  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  and 
Liiterary  Societies.  . 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  '^GU»od  Selections"  has  the  famous 
'  ^  One-term  "  merit !  It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors 
ja  such  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  eveft  lest. 

It  is  adopted  for  use  in  the  Public  Scliools  of  New  York. 

Cbeap  BdltioB,  bouMd  In  paper  coders,  prio« •80 

■cAtly  iMnftnd  in  elotlt 75 

PristMl  on  Uated  p«p«r,  elotlt  binding 91.00 

(Na  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 


TESTIMONY  JDF^THE   PRESS. 

I>ldly  Tixues.  Brooklyn,  says:  *'Thift  neat  little  volume,  compiled  by  Mr  JelliflFe,  well  known  M  a 
successfuf  teacher  of  Elocution,  contains  a  few  old  standard  readings,  and  very  many  new  selections,  which 
cannot  fail  to  become  celebrated.  From  Trowbridpe,  LoiiRfellow,  Holmes,  and  Dickens  he  has  selected 
their  most  readable  productions.  Stoddard,  Osgood,  Mark  Twain,  Browning,  and  writers  for  Harper^  and 
the  A i/antic,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  book  contains  juHt  what  is  needed  for  readings  at 
Schools  and  Literary  Societies,  and  is  singularly  free  from  useless  matter.*' 

Daily  Eaj^le^  Brooklyn :  '*  For  Schools,  for  Exhibitions,  for  Declamation,  and  more  than  all,  for 
agreeable  general  reading,  the  pieces  are  excellent.  Much  of  th^  older  writers  is  given  in  cotnmendably 
brief  poriiouR,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  is  really  new.  The  Compiler  has  read  the  humorous  contributions 
to  coteraporary  magazines  and  newspapers  with  a  judgment  that  has  reproduced  the  best  of  them." 

Rutland  Dally  Herald :  '*  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  reading  in  a  condensed  form." 

Xxpress,  Penn  Yan  :  **  An  admirable  compilation  of  most  of  the  best  things  in  the  English  language, 
suitable  for  recitations  in  Schools,  Sociables  and  Literary  Societies." 

New  National  !Bra :  '*  It  will  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  want  known  to  Teachers.  The  boot 
is  filled  with  ^-oad  stUctums,  for  declamatory  purposes,  of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Kaglis^ 
language." 


Central  (N.  J.)  Times :  "  Rich  selections,  firom  the  writings  of  the  ablest  authors." 

Valley  Register :  "  Compiled  with  great  care,  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  and  is  better  txmn  fldtny 
hsgfa  priced  books  of  that  class." 

OweffO  Ckiaette :  **  We  know  of  no  work  more  usefttl." 

liima  Recorder :  **  A  valnable  work.    The  selections  are  excellent,  and  most  of  them  not  found  is 
works  of  the  kind." 

Rookland  Free  Prees :  "  The  selections  are  in  good  taste.'* 

Watertown  Daily  Times :  *'  The  selections  are  valuable  and  well  arranged.*' 

BuAtlo  Svenin^r  Post :  **  A  most  admirable  volume.*' 

laatheran  Observer :  **  A  good  collection  of  choice  and  popular  pieces,  selected  with  jndgmen 
aadcare." 

Bveniny  Telegram :    **  An  excellent  compilation  of  Prose  and  Poetry.*' 

Vermont  State  Jonmal :  '*  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  all  who  wisn  a  good  deal  of  good 
reeding  in  a  condensed  form." 

New  Tork  Herald :  '*  All  parents  who  desire  to  familiarize  their  children  with  the  living  litciature 
tf  all  kuods,  will  do  well  to  invest  ia  these  Goad  SgUction*.** 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

lA  B«nd  St.*  Hew  York* 


of  good,  hard  wood,  po 
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Oood  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poeti]; 

FOB  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  BEADING. 


^  What  shall  vre  read  1"  has  been  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jsllifes,  a  well-known  teacher. 

The  work  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volame,  **  good  selections  " 
of  a  riiaracter  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  and  weary  search  among  many  large  and 
expensive  volumes.  The  favorite  standard  pieces  are  grouped  together,  and  to  these  are 
added  many  new  pieces.    More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

The   Selections  ^re  adapted  to  I^very-Day  u^e  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Pablio  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  and 
Literary  Societies. 

As  a  Reading  Book  in  Schools,  '^Good  Selections"  has  the  famous 
'^  One-term  "  merit  I  It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authon 
jk  soch  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  eveH  less. 

It  is  adopted  for  use  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  New  York* 

ClMAp  Bdltioia,  bovind  In  paper  Ott^Mra,  prio« .80 

■c»tly  bovind  in  elotlft 75 

PriMtMl  om  tinted  pnp«r,  elotlt  binding $1.00 

(No.  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 


TESTIMONY   OF  THE   PRESS. 

I>aily  Times.  Brooklyn,  say«  :^  "This  neat  little  volume,  compiled  by  Mr  Jellifiie,  well  knofwn  m  a 
toccessfuf  teacher  of  Elocution,  contains  a  few  old  standard  readings,  and  very  many  new  selections,  which 
cannot  tail  to  become  celebrated.  From  Trowbridce,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  I^ickens  he  has  selected 
their  most  readable  productions.  Stoddard,  Osgood,  Mark  Twain,  Browning,  and  writers  for  Harptrs*  and 
the  Atlantic^  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  book  contains  just  what  is  needed  for  Hidings  at 
Schools  and  Literary  Societies,  and  is  singularly  free  from  useless  matter.** 

IHtily  Eafirle,  Brooklyn :  **  For  Schools,  for  Exhibitions,  for  Declamation,  and  more  than  all,  fof 
a^ecable  general  reading,  the  pieces  are  excellent  Much  of  th<i  older  writers  is  given  in  cotnmendably 
brief  portions,  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  what  is  really  new.  The  Compiler  has  read  the  huntiuoiis  contributions 
to  cotemporary  magazines  and  newspapers  with  a  judgment  that  has  reproduced  the  best  of  them." 

Rutland  Daily  Herald :  **  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  reading  tn  a  condensed  form.*' 


I,  Penn  Yan  :  ^  An  admirable  compilation  of  roost  of  the  best  things  in  the  English  language, 
suitable"  for  recitations  in  Schools,  Sociables  and  Literary  Societies.'* 

Ifeinr  National  Sra :  "  It  vnll  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  want  known  to  Teachers.  Ths  bocA 
is  filled  with  good  uUctictu^  for  declamatory  purposes,  of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Kiglii^ 
language." 

Central  (N.  J.)  Times :  '*  Rkh  a«lectioni»  firom  the  writings  of  the  ablest  authors.'* 

VfltlleT  Register :  **  Compiled  with  great  care,  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  and  is  better  ilkm  ssany 
Ugb  priced  books  of  that  cUm." 

OweffO  Oasette :  **  We  know  of  no  work  more  usefol.** 

Iflima  Beoorder :  **  A  valuable  work.    The  selections  are  excellent,  and  most  of  them  not  foond  fai 

of  the  kind." 

Sookland  Pree  Preca :  '*  The  selections  are  in  good  taste." 

'Watertown  Daily  Times :  **  The  selections  are  valuable  and  well  arranged." 

BulBslo  l&yenintf  Post:  **  A  most  admirable  volume." 

X*atlieian  Olwerrer :   **  A  good  collection  of  choice  and  popular  pieces,  selected  with  judgmcn 
d  care." 

SSvenintf  Telegram :   **  An  excellent  compilation  of  Prose  and  Poetry,*' 

Vermont  State  Journal :  "  It  certainly  commends  itself  to  all  who  wisn  a  good  deal  of  good 
fcadisg  in  a  condensed  form." 


Vvw  York  Herald :  "  All  parents  who  desire  to  fomiliarise  their  childreD  with  the  living  tittiatars 
■f  sD  lands,  will  do  well  to  invest  in  these  Good  StUctions." 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

t4  Bond  8t„  New  Ywrk, 
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J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


%2,oo  per  Annum. 


Single  Numbers,  20  cts. 


TWO  NEW  HISTORIES. 


I.  VENABLE'S  UNITED  STATES :  A  School  History  of  the 

^n.l't^^d.  &tXLtes9  l>'sr  "W.  K.  ^en.a.Y>lc.  lamo ,  finely  illustrated  and  accompanied 
numerotu  carefully  drawn  Maps  and  Charts.  Contains  valuable  foot  notbs,  referring  to  literary 
tter  Fela.ting  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  text :  an  original  system  of  general  qijestions  :  an  original 
of  BIOGRAPHICAL  REVIEWS,  illustrated  with  authentic  portraits ;  and  sustains  throughout  a 
imiTY  OF  DBSicN  AND  EXECUTION,  presenting  a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  narration 
«f  tf»e  leading  facts  of  the  history  of  our  country  in  an  attractive  form.    A^^w  R»ady. 

Price,  ^z.35.     Supi^ies  for  first  introductxm  S4  cents  per  copy.    Single  specimen  copy  for  examination, 
by  maiJ,  84  cents. 

n.  TTTAT.HETMEB'S  ANdENT :   A  Manaal  of  Anoient  His- 


Svo.. 


from  the  earliest  times  to  the  &U  of  die  Western  Empire,  A.D.,  476.    By  M.  £.  Thalhbimer. 
about  360  pp.,  with  pronouncing  vocabulary  and  index  of  all  the  names  used  in  the  book ;  handsomely 
witb  full-page  engravings  of  Ancient  Temples  and  other  historical  objects,  charts  of  the  prin- 
citiesy  and  with  accurate  and  finely  executed  double-page  maps  of  the  various  countries  considered  in 
Xhe  publishers  are  confident  that  these  important  features  in  connection  with  the  pleasing  style 
tion  adoxKed  by  the  author,  and  the  strict  conformity  in  statement  to  the  very  latest  and  most  re- 
AVthorities,  will  serve  to  render  the  work  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  not  only  to  students, 
^vbofzi  it  is  apecially  designed,  but  to  all  classes  of  readers.    Nearly  R^ady. 

Price*  {^a-sa    Supplies  for  first  introduction,  $1.67  per  copy.    Single  specimen  copy  for  examination, 
%%joo^  or  by  express,  #1.67. 

J^w  Detcr^tive  Circulart^  with  t^dmen  tlhairtUufUt  addreu  tkt  pmhluktrt. 


WILSO 

X3T  IVAlmat  St.,  CiaclautU. 


H  INKLE    &    CO.,  i^^»A«r<. 

9»  Boad  St^  R«w  Tork, 


Equally  Yaluable  either  as  Text-Books  or  as  Works  of  Reference. 
OVER  TEN  TH0U8\?ID~C0PIES  ALREADY  SOLD. 


LABBESTOFS   HISTORICAL   SERIES, 

FOR   SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

OXJTLIWTE©  or*  HISTORY.  With  original  tables.  Chronological,  Genealo- 
gricatlv  and  Literaiy.    By  Prof.  Robert  H.  Labberton.    Oblong,  4to.    Cloth,  %%. 

XXIlSrTOKrXO^Xj  QTJ  BSSITXOIVM.  LogicaUy  arranged  and  divided.  The  com* 
pani<Mi  to  Outlines  of  History.    Oblong,  4to.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

ASC^  HISXOTilCJLlLi  A.mL«  AI9.  Containing  a  Oironological  Series  of  100  col- 
ored Maps,  illustratinc  successive  periods  firom  the  dawn  of  History  to  the  present  day.  Oblong, 
4to.     Ooth,  ^3.50     (This  Atlas  can  be  used  with  any  History.) 

The  latest  changes  in  the  Ihlap  of  Europe  (187a)  are  fully  and  accurately  exhibited. 

WHAT   18   8AIO   OF  THE  WQRKS. 

Fkio£  Labbertoa's  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  carried  out  with  great  success.    The  work  deserveb 
bmatse.*"— r*#  NaiUn. 

Xbe  whole  series  bears  the  marks  of  conscientious  and  faithful  scholarship.'* — Ngw  York  TrUmm, 
The  stethod  is  likely  to  causa  the  most  luting  impression  on  the  mind." — CeUifomia  Teacher. 

lie  atlas  is  an  admirable  one.    The  maps  are  beautifully  executed.    Both  works  are  deserving  of  a 

:irculation.'* — PkilA.  inqni*^tr. 

\<t  work  approves  itself,  10  our  judgment,  most  hizhly.    The  atlas  Is  infinitely  superior  to  any  similar 

tliat  are  accessible,  save  by  a  reartul  outlay  .'*~iv<7r/A  A  merkan. 

have  given  it  a  careful  examination,  and  as  an  outline  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  student  in  presenting 

I  a  distina  view  of  the  whole  historical  field  at  once,  /  must  pronaunct  tkit  iJu  very  ^t  I  katre  ever 

'— /T.  ff.  Mockenberry,  Prine^aL    {Chambershetz*  Pemut.) 
lall  take  the  greatest  pleasiiKe  in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  these  works.*'— iVrv.  C. 
M«,  Si^  and  Principal^  WOketbarrty  Pa- 

*  For  **  Spedmen-Pages,"  terms  for  introduction,  etc.,  address  the  Publi^ers, 

CLAXTON,  REMSEN  &  HAFFELFINGER, 

No.  819  &  Sai  Market  St.,  PbUaddpkta,  Pa. 


.  ®l)e  0ttti8  of  ©ermon 

Is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  im^rtant  auxiliary  to  the  Study  of  English  GraanarwidB 
branches  of  Education.     It  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  commenced  at  any  time  daring  die  T' 
term. 

For  cheapness,  sterling  worth,  and  practical  utility,  the 

Teit-Books  for  the  Study  of  the  Oerman  Langaage 

BY 

AHN,  GBAUERT,  SCHXEGEIj,  BEPFE£<T,  and  FI8CH£B, 

are  acknowledged  to  have  no  equals.  ^  ,  ^  ,         ^^^ 

The  remarkable  success  of  Teachers  using  iJu9§  books  is  hastening  their  introdnctioo  bis  the  Prilf 
Schools  all  over  the  Union. 

Books  on  the  Kliulersarteii  Bsnrtem, 

in  Germam,  English  and  French :  also,  Material  (Gifts)  for 


The  Educational  Fnblioations  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Baznud. 

Relief  and  Plain  Glo1>es  and  BCarps* 

Attractive  in  appearance,  accurate  in  details,  and  eiEoeedini^y  moderate  m  piioa. 

Iiangnaffea  and   Fopnlar  Sducation*      Three  Addresses  by  the  Hon.  Maori  Gh 
pp.  48.    30  cents.     Sent/mrr  to  Professors  and  Sdiool  Ofikers  applying  toe  the 


German  School  Books  in  the  greatest  variety.  ~Send  for  Dexriptive  Caiakipe. 
x:.  SI'XIIOXIJEi,  FnUidMr,  22  a^  24  Frankfort  St,  Smt  ToL 


MICROSOOPJBS: 

Price  List,  illustrated,  sent  to  any  address. 
MAGIC   LANTERNS, 

WITH  SBVBRAL  TMOUSAKD 

Colored  Fhotoffraphio  Views  on  Glaas, 

ILLUSTRATING 

Art,  Science,  Beli^n,  Bistoxy,  etc. 


Catalogues,  printed  snd  illustrated,  sent 

free  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician, 

49  Nassau  St.,  New  Tork. 

The  Patent  Book  Oarrier, 

For  Soys  and  Oirls. 

The  damage  whicli  Books  receive  between  home 
and  school  is  greater  than  their  necessarv  wear  and 
tear  when  in  regular  use.  The  common  book  strap 
is  a  convenitnct  in  keeping  books  together ;  but  is 
sadly  destructive  to  the  bindings.^ 

The  cut  represents  an  invention  to  obviate  this 
difficulty.  It  finds  i^reat  favor  with  teachersjpupils, 
and  parents,  and  is  proving  a  success.  The  cut 
shows  it  partly  filled  with  Books  and  Slate*  It  is 
simple  and  durable.  Price,  60  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufactursrs, 
14  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 

HOME  UEQPEtEATIONS.  or  How  to 
Amuse  the  Tonngr  Folks.— A  delight- 
ful collection  of  sports  and  game%  pleasing  pastimes, 
feats  of  magic  and  other  diversions  for  home  amuse- 
ments, juvenile  parties,  school^  recesses,  and  social 
gatherings  ;  witn  many  engravings.  26  ots. 
JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st,  N.  Y. 

BAD  MEMOBT  MAJ>B  QOOB  AND 
Good  Memory  Made  Better ;  How  to  Strengthen 
and  Improve ;  how  to  Achieve  Wonderful  Feats  of 
Memory,  such  as  to  Mpeat  any  number  of  words, 
with  or  without  connection,  afteir  one  readin^^  or  a 
hundred  random  figures,  etc.  Only  16  CvB,  of 
Booksellers  or  bv  mail.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO  , 
1x9  Nassau-st,  N.  Y. 


A  &BBAT  OFPBB! 

Ork\ry  03   for   Sll  in  ValiM 

A  chdt^  from  either  of  the  three  Bem^  ■ 
Artistic  Chromes. 

**IsnH  She  BreUyf^^ 

**ret's  Musie  Le$$tm! 
**  At  MMnUf 
hiff] 


These  Ohromos 

mounted  and 

Size,  X3M17,  retail  price  |S,  either  viU  be 
mail,  securely  done  np,  cost  firee.  as  1 F^ 
to  every  $3  yony  sobacsiber  b 

Demorest's  MontMyi 

Acknowledj^  the  most  beaatifnl  and  joM  [ 
Magazine  in  America.    Contuns  the  ""*" 
all  others,  indodin^  the  nsdbl,  the  entt 
the  beautiful    With  original  stories,  .  ^ 
pODular  music  hy  the  best  antborB,  the  c&ri 
tasnions,  (including  ftiU-mze  pattern,)  h<»c' 
in  all  their  dlfetaila,  gardening,  ardnttcna^ 
the  utilities,  beauties,  and  novdties  of  ^^ 
calculated  to  make  oar  homes  use^  *^^ki 
happ^ — profiisely  illnstrated,  and  a  apknaa J 
for  Dindmg  for  the  ceater-tat^  at 
year. 


L  UK  esd 


*ar  Either  of  the  three  Chromos  g»»«  »* 
mium  are  splendid  Parlor  Pict«tea»  w™* 
of  art,  and  richly  wonh  more  than  dtmk  m 
of  Subscription 


W.  lENHim 


838 

Cff^us  ^  the  lattti  nmmben  «f  tki 
S5  Ctnts  eacJkt  seta  f^stfm. 

SCHOOL  FUR 

OF   AT,T.  MOPBBN  STYlA 
At  prices  t»  wmW  »U. 

CATALOGUES-TEN  CENTS. 

J.  W  Schennerhorn  A  C 

MBondSt.,  KewT«^ 


Valuable  Aids  for  Schools, 


A*  S.  O.  OardSf  asxaS  in.  Sheets,  40c. 
Mounted 75G. 

IMCultlplloatlon.  Oards»  asxsS  in. 
Sheets,  40c    Mounted rcc. 

Above  are  of  the  largest  kind  made,  and  one  Set 
will  suffice  for  an  entire  room,  thus  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity and  expense  of  a  small  Card  ror  each 
scholar. 

No-w  0OI1OOI  IMottoea.— The  set 

consists  of  twelve  large,  handsome.  Colored  Cards. 
of  assorted  colors,  containing  twenty  different  ana 
appropriate  Mottoes  to  be  hung  in  the  School 
Room.  They  will  be  fonad  an  ornament,  as  well  as 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
Price,  per  mail,  pre-paid     75& 

A.icl8i  to  Sk3liool  I>i8oipUne. 

—A  substitute  for  School  Recerds,  Reports  and  Pri- 
ses. New  and  appropriate  Designs,  printed  in  col- 
ors. They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  viz  :  80  Certi- 
ficates, ISO  Checks,  aoo  Cards,  zoe  single  Merits  and 
Half  Merits. 
Piict  per  set,  mailed,       $x  aS 


This  Prize  Medal  is  made  of  pure  white  metal,  and 
M  stamped  with  appropriate  inei^ia  and  mottoes. 
Price  asc,  or  per  mail,  pre-paid 35c 


I*oolcrjt 
gtmt^eTm — ^This  is  the  only  Rraiiter  which  pre- 
sents, on  one  page,  the  dailjTi  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  average  of  the  pupil. 

Hancuomely  printed    and  bound.      Price,   per 
mail 75c. 

Soliolar's  "Weekly  Reports* 

IB  sheets,  per  100      \    $1  50 


«< 


Rlinnr's  Scliolar's  Ileflrlstor. 

This  little  book  is  a  weekly  Record  of  the  Scholar's 
attendance,  deportment,  scholarship,  etc     It  is  ad- 
mirably arranged,   and    will    be   found  a  valuable 
adjunct 
Price  per  dozen,  84c.    Per  mail $1  00 

X^iireka   IL<lqiildL   (^Idtlnfl:.  — 

This  article  ^  makes  a  surface  which  rivals  the  best 
wall  slates,  is  black,  never  crumbles,  and  remains 
hard  and  smooth.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of 
board  or  wall.  Put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  can  be  sent 
any  distance.     Pints,  $t  75  ea.    Quarts I3  o« 

Pfumerioal     Framos. — 100 

[balls.  .$1  35 
^    144  balls,    z  50 

Slaolc  TU>SLT^  Riil>'l>epei«  wool  item 

$2  50  dz.  to  $K  00  ds. 
«•  '  "  **  Chamois....   5  00  " 

••  ••  ••  Tapestry  ...    5  00  " 

SlaolC  Hoards.— (P»«P*re<J  ^th  Eu- 
reka Slating).~All  sizes.  Ash  frame,  <oc  per  sq. 
ft. ;  Walnut  frame,  60c.  per  sq.  ft.,  slated  both  sides. 

Oeoxn.etrloa.1  Foniis»  in  neat  box. 
M,  t  ice.  •••         ..*•         •*.•        ...•        ...a    ^3  eo 

WTe-w  Forms  and   ©ollds— for 

Object  Teaching— consisting  of  64  pieces,  each  one 
beins  stami^ed  with  its  numoe^  to  correspond  with 
the  nst  which  accompanies  the  box.  This  is  the 
only  complete  set  in  the  ouurket 

Oymnastio  A-pparatus  —  Such 

as  Dumb  Bells,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Clubs,  etc., 
etc. 
Send  for  Catalogaes. 


M^b^^k^^^^^^^ki^^i 


New  School  Books,  etc. 


A  NEW  80NC  BOOK, 

By  FBOF.  WM.  TIIi IJNOHABT. 


Its  beautiful  illustrations  make  it  a  decided  no- 
velty. Its  excellent  and  appropriate  Music;  its 
carefully  selected  Poetry,  and  its  superior  system  of 
Instrucrion  in  the  elements  of  Music,  make  it  The 
•v«r7  best  School  Muaio  Book  ever  Pub- 

lIshacL 

1^     Its  Son0  are  adapted  to  erery  possible  oc- 
caaion  in  every  kind  of  schoeL 
Price,  per  mail,  60c.    Per.dos $600 


^    "by    ©tept**   or    First   Lesson 

Book.  Handsomely  illustrated,  and  consisting  of 
graduated  Lessons,  from  A,  B,  C,  to  spelling  and 
fcadios*     Price,  per  mail* •    ••••    a5c. 

&ml±^*B  Complete  @peller*s 

JMCan'USil*— Newand  enlai^ed  Edition.  This 
Manual  contains  a  larce  aitid  well-selected  collection 
of  test  words  in  English  Orthography,  with  the  cor- 
vM^  pronunciation  and  foil  oefinition  attached  to 
It  Mntains  alee,  lessons  in  Dictation 


rect  . 
each  word. 


J.  A.  BancF^  &  Goi, 

612  Aroh  St.,  TUladelpliia. 


Exercises,  and  a  full  lisfbf  words  of  similar  pronon* 
ciation  but  different  meaning,  together  with  their 

signification.    Price,  per  mail 35c. 

Liierul  Urmi/or  hUfvdMticn- 


Foip  Slate  Xlsceroises.-- By  Johv 
Collins,  Artist. 

A  work  lone  wanted  for  instruction  in  Drawing  on 
the  Slate,  embracing  Straieht  and  Curved  Lines, 
Capiul  and  Script  Letters,  Numerals,  Familiar  Ob- 
jects, Animals,  etc,  with  full  page  of  instruction, 
opposite  each  plate,  for  pupil  ana  teacher. 

It  is^  elMnntly  printed  and  bound,  showing  the 
model  in  wlitte.    Price,  per  mail 40c. 

LibenU  dedueiwH  to  Clouts. 


School  FuRiciTuitK  of  every  variety,  School 

aad  misoellaneotts  Books,  Stationery,  Globes.  Mapa, 
Charts,  etc.,  etc.    Stnd /w  CeU<iUgu§. 

J.  W.  Schennerhorn  &  Go., 

H  Bond  Si.,  How  York. 


GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO 
GO  GO 

gg  ''  First  Find  a  Leader  who  has  Gro  in  Him,  gg 

59  oooooooooooooo  ^1.^^  <5S<5090$S0©2222  ^A 
CrO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOO  thAtt  ooooooopoooco  o  GO 
^X    oooooooooooooo     w**^**    oooooooooooooo    XX 

Gogogogoo  ,     ^^ili§§ss5^ 

^^  S8S§§8§    Gro  and  Do  Likewise/'  ii§§§§§  <^ 

GO   ooooooo  ooooooo    GO 

So  |§S8S|||§iS|881^of_i§SS§§|S|iiiill  GO 

^X    ooooooooooooo  o rt 2  oc>'52"2222225S   />*-» 

GO   oooooooooooooooo^oooooooooooooooo   GO 


GO       ^     ,  „      .       ^  ^  ,  .      .X    ,^  ^^ 

GO      -I^®  following  Ooirespondenoe  explams  iteelf  : —  GO 

PO  GO 

QQ  CovEBT,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.,  April  9, 1872-      qq 

GO  8.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newbargh,  N.  Y.:  GO 

GO  GBNTLBiciK->-Toir  HoQiehold  Maguioe  gives  good  satisfaction ;  in  f:ct,  those  GO 
^^  taking  it  at  this  office  are  happily  disappointed.  And  as  for  the  Organ  jon  ordered,  GO 
^^  we  do  not  wish  a  better  one.  The  children  are  perfectly  delighted,  and  cbfldren  of  ^^ 
^^  a  larger  growth  are  generally  pleased.  Perhaps  1  can  no  better  show  onr  satiafac-  |^ 
^^  tion  in  the  snocess  of  onr  undertaking,  than  by  sendhig  yon  tbe  encloeed  [following]  _. 
p?  written  [for  the  South  Haven  Sentinel]  by  Mr.  0.  3.  Shaw,  the  leader  of  our  Choir.       ^ 

QQ  Yoniatmly,  D.  &  ALLEN,      qq 

GO  8888888118'''''^'^®®*®^''®''''  §88SS8§SgGO 
^^lilliiiiii  How  to  Do  It!  iiiiiiii|GO 

nrv  OOOOOOOQOp  OOOOOOOOC  /ifv 

VtU  OOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOC  ^vv 

GO  GO 

GO  CovBRT,  Mareh  18th,  1872.         GO 

^O  Mk  Editor— On  the  ninth  day  of  Janoary  last,  a  copy  of  Wood's  Household  If  airs-  ^^ 
^^  zine  strayed  into  the  Covert  Post- office,  and  our  Post^master,  Mr.  D.  B.  Allev,  vho  ^^ 
^^  is  also  Superintendent  of  onr  Sabbath  School,  in  glancing  over  the  oonkeots,  noticed  J^ 
^^  the  ofiter  to  any  Clnb,  Ijodge,  or  Sabbath  School,  of  a  Smith's  American  Organ,  for  ^V 
^^  the  price  of  the  instroment  io  subscriptions  to  tbe  Magazine.  Here,  thought  our  ^^^ 
p  V  Superintendent,  is  our  opportunity ;  we  need  an  Organ,  and  we  need  good  readin?.  qq 
f^^  why  may  we  not  have  both  ?  The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  One  Dollar  per  year,  and  qq 
ryr>.  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sobsoribera  we  ean  have  a^  No.  1  Organ,  price  $125.  qq 
QQ  With  characteristic  promptness  he  presented  the  matter  to  the  school  next  day,  and,  qq 
QQ  though  the  scheme  appeared  visionary  to  tlie  most  of  as,  the  ball  was  set  in  motion,  qq 
QQ  and  it  was  not  sulTered  to  rest  until  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  names  were  obtained,  GO 
GO  which,  with  the  addition  of  twelve  dollars  in  cash,  entitled  ns  to  a  Smith's  American  GO 
GO  Oi^<^°*  Btyle  No.  3,  price  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  The  list,  with  the  eaah.  GO 
GO  '^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  publishers,  the  Organ  was  promptly  forwarded,  and  laat  Sabbath  its  GO 
GO  powerful  tones  filled  our  place  of  worship  for  the  first  time.  We  can  cheerflolly  tee-  GO 
GO  tify  to  the  reliability  of  the  publishers  of  Wood's  Household  Magaaine.  They  gfre  GO 
GO  ns  onr  money's  wmrih  of  valnable  reading,  and  in  addition,  a  firs^claas  Cabinet  Oiigan,  GO 
GO  and  we  wiU  ftirther  say  to  all  Glnbs^  or  Societies,  that  are  in  want  of  an  InstnzBaeat,  GO 
GO  first  find  a  leader  who  has  go  in  him,  then  oo  and  do  likewise/--^).  8.  S.— [From  the  GO 
GO  Sentinel,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  for  March  30, 1873.  GO 

GO  GO 

GO   ooooooooooooooooqOooooooooooooooc  go 

gg  i  i  i  i  i  Wood's  Household  Magasine  1 1  i  i  i  gg 

yx^^   ooooo  rk  ooooo  z. 

GO  oooooooooooooooo^ooooooooooo^ooooo  GO 

xV  is  an  Original  HoMhly,  employing  the  best  oontribnton,  and  able  ootps  of  e^tora.  qq 
Q^  Specimen  copy  mailed  fk«e.    Address  qq 

GO  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Hewborgh,  R.  T.  gg 

GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO  60  00  GO  GO  GO  GO  GO 


Aids  to  'School  Discipline : 

k  SUBSTITUTE   FOB 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

t  JVtff  and  Jntproyeit  Sditton—lieautif^tly  printed  in  Colon,  /Vom 
netf  plate*,  ifitA  n«w  and  appro^riiUa  Sietign*. 

Ax  kcoorate  rhetor  of  dflpoftment  Bud  Bchotarshfp  promotoi  bealthj  emnlatioB. 
Tflt  Bnch  a  register  is  rarelj  bept.  Teachers  caimot  record  eaeh  reoitatioii  as  it 
MBon,  Itence  we  reeotd  1*  ueolecled  tat  Ika  titn^  aoct  aAerwiird  mode  &om  memory. 
Ptifed  BCaaroof  being  impoeaible,  oonfidaiet  in  Oit  rteord  f»  vtahtnti  and  Us  moral fatet 
llMt,    The  AIDS  secore  the  good  reniltB  of  acomate  lecorda  and  reports,  with  \em 

lie  AIDS  naCnrotly  and  ineTJtabl;  awaken  a  lively  paternal  intereet,  for  the  pupil 
takflthome  with  himl&eteilncMUi/iUtclEiUjfCDnduciandproyrM*. 

The  AIDS  may  be  naed  in  variona  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning 
elT«  eaeb  pnpil  a  CABD  [S  merita),  repreaenting  ^  perfid  <l<iyito  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
^ nr  fojlnre  in  recitation.     SINGLE  HElCrra  WndHiU'-HEBITS  are  fa 


pttpilBiAi 
CUJUlfi  b 


ti  beld  by  asT  papil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHEOK  (35  Merita),  repreaenting  a 
t  &4aJ  WWc.  your  CHECIS  are  eichanged  for  a  OEBTmCA-TEOP 
MERIT,  representing  100  Meiits,  or  a  perfbot  MMOi.  Theae  OEBTIFICATES  bear 
the  pnpil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  Uie  teacher.  Tha  nmnba  held  abtnra  the  pn- 
pil'e  standing.  - 

IS  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  seadon,  there  can  be  no  miabtke  ia 
detanninlng  to  whom  thay  belone :  the  decision  b«dng  made  by  lach  piqiil  eihibit- 
bw  Ui  CABDB  and  OGRXIFIOATBS,  no  idea  of  faToritism  can  ariee. 

It  is  ueedlesB  to  discuss  the  valne  of  proper  incentiTeg,  for  either  children  91 
Adnlta.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thoasands  of  these  AID3,  with  the  nnboonded 
•pprond  of  Teachers,  Parente  and  Pnpils,  Eiaanrea  ns  Unit  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifally  printed  in  BEST  Colon.  The  CEBTIFI- 
GATES  are  prizea  which  pupila  will  cherieh.     Single  merita  and  Half-Merita  a 


TIm  aorta  which  make  np  the  oete,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  aa  followa  :— 
Eta.  I   Cli*ek*,    per    liBMdiad,    Ub-  t    C^rd*,    pia 
I.  Ub.  I  aia«U  MmHs,  Ub.  )  IbtU-JlarUa,  IM. 


ttce:  rrsTV  scxzoox.  voej>ax^ 


K    ^H lil'i  in  I  1  I  ■•        11     Rb  mtdeeTa  SaputofWUn  MmliWdMI  DM  MirlBoM 

Om  ^ae  aidi.  linn  tbc  word  excellence  l«api»Riiail)FiangnntIwiiiU  of  pnHnlinithiUaML 
Bm  ^MaAwdiKtlHpapa'iueiiavbanVMalsaae&raAl  lUtleHnbMt  Sdnal  Medilnnta 
I I   ^Mtil.  mil  ii  li'ililj  i| 


mmtm  3tUtA  M^BlMi/"  Founded  1855. 


A  BUSINESS  AGENCY  FOB  TEACHEES  AND  SCHOOLS, 
1.  To  aid  all  who  want  wall-qoalifi  ed  Teachan. 

a.  To  rapresant  Taaohen  who  aaak  Poiitiaiia. 

3,  To  glva  Paranta  liifon&atlo&  of  good  Sofaoola. 

4.  To  tall,  rant,  amd  ascbaaga  Sdiool  PropaKtIaa 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.M.,  Actuary*  14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Offiou  in  the  East  and  in  the  WeaL 

It  Is  eindent  tiiat  an ''  Edacadonal  Agency,"  oondncted  by  pecsons  of  snitahle  eJocatiaa, 
and  aided  by  tbe  aocamalsted  records  and  acquaintances  of  many  jT^arB,  miftt  liav^  decided 
advantages  oyer  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  well-qnalified  teachers. 
Since  success  mnst  depend  upon  secnring  tha  right  taaohar,  there  can  be  no  temptaHoa 
to  partiality  or  careleas  representation.  "^ 

"  Adyereising''  has  always  been  uncertain  and  nnsatis&ctoiy,  because  'of  the  minnellanff^ 
ous  mass  of  applications  called  out  fix>m  unknown  persons,  and  the  consequent  difllcoity  i& 
deteilnining  which  are  wortfaf  of  oonstderation ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  ^  appealing  ta 
friends"  been  mmch  more  frnitfal  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  incor  the 
risk  of  friendly  /Mvtuztty,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  tha  teacher  t» 
*'  a  placft"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school. 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  embarrassments  and  loss  of  time  coanaetod  with 
them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Amerioan  School  Inatltnta  tit  ISSS*    ItBTalae 

becoming  more  and  more  obvious  It  was  in  1866  thordbghly  reozganlaed  upon  a  aoond  twi  per- 
manent basis.  Its  falstery  sad  its  snocees  now  eonstltnte  its  jast  claim  upon  the  ftntieAiM^  ^  f^ 
teacbiog  commnnity.  Its  aid  is  available  to  aU  who  have  eocasion  to  select  and  engi^  Inarhrji, 
Tbose  acquainted  with  its  operations  regard  It  A  •RfjAwu  Bubiau  ov  BDUOATuntAX.  8tatb- 
TICS,  yielding  tbe  fullest  advantages  of  a"  division  of  labor:**— flnS,  by  oareftaUy  *^«»r"Hg  aaft 
class!  lyisg  infonnation  about  teachers  and  schools ;  eeoondlj,  by  reducing  perpteadBg  dettih  to 
orderly  and  available  system ;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qnaliiications  and  experience  oC 
candidates  for  positiens ;  and  fonrtbly,  by  "  sifMng  the  chalfflrom  theVheat"— fatrodndng  caefi- 
dates  of  known  calibre  and  duuracter. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  eveiy  grade  of  institution  from  tha  dlatilet 
achool  to  tha  nnlTaaaity.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  poblic  and 
private,  with  principals  and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natunl  adenoes^ 
ancient  and  modem  limguagea,  music  (vocal  and  instmmpntal),  drawing  and  paintiBg:, 
gymnastics,  militaiy  tactics,  etc.    Many  fiOnilies  secure  competent- tutors  andgoveneases. 

In  short,  the  Amar.  School  Ihst,  is  prepared  to  meet  these  varied  demands  prompcly 
and  sivoessfuly^  and  will,  on  fair  notice,  introduce  teachers  of  aU  reawmahle  acquirements. 
Its  economy  of  fSme  and  effort,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  saeoess  hare 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of  School  Officers  and  others.  While  it  is  not  in&llible,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  "  insure  hupum  nature^"  yet  when  proper  mstnutums  me  give*.  It  seldom 
fails  to  direct  the  **  right  teacher  to  the  right  place.'' 

Cautioit.— The  success  of  the  Ahbiioav  School  iMVitUfi  has  called  out  Inoompelent  and  i 
principled  ki^igten,  for  whose  operatione  this  Agency  eanac*  be  reqKmsIUe  atv  this 

Ur*  Bzplanatory  Ohrcnlm  wnX  on  appUoation.  jU 
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**  The  studies,  experiences,  and  opportunities  of  Professor  Tobonnot,  have  amply  pre- 
pared him  to  understand  the  deficiencies  of  American  School-houses^  and  to  devise  wise 
remedies  for  the  same." 

The  plans  of  this  work  are  embodied  in  appropriate  architectural  fonns,  and  in  every 
case  the  architecture  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the  use.    The  work  contains  : 

I.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  faults  of  School^houses^  as  they  are  gene- 
rally constructed.  .Bsed  sites,  improper  surroundings,  imperfect  plans,  materials,  and 
workmanship  are  exposed. 

II.  An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  modem  Schools^  and  the  kind  of  School, 
houses  which  these  needs  demand. 

III.  About  fifty  plans  and  elevations  for  everv  kind  of  country  and  village 
School,  giving  Urge  liberty  as  to  sU^  COSt^  and  Style* 

IV.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  ventUatUyn* 

V.  Admission  of  light  and  other  sanitary  conditions  are  fully  considered. 
\r[.  Arrangement  of  grounds  and  ontbaildings  are  discussed. 
VII.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  suitaUe  school  furniture  are  given. 
VIII.  School  apparatus  receives  due  attention. 

IX.  The  outlines  of  a  practical  system  for  gra^ng  country  schools 

are  drawn. 

X.  Hints  about  the  conduct  and  management  of  schools  are  freely  in- 

tersijersed. 

This  work  maket  a  systematic  effort  to  provide  Scbool-honset  adapted  to  the  present  ideal  of 
education,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  is  handflcmely  and  proftiaely  Ulnstiated,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  well 

bound  in  oloth.    It  haSt  with  the  Appendix,  886  paffMt  And  878  Uluatrations. 

Frioe.  sent  by  mail,  prepaid — .^. ..^ .~. «.».. ..^. .............. ..«......^..^..... — $3  00 
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Prom  M.  A.  jnjswjuLIi,  Presideint  of  State  Sohool  OommiMsionera,  Karyland  : 

'*  To  say  that  I  am  pleased— delighted  with  it— is  bat  Teiy  fiiint  oommendation.  We  have  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  School  Officers  in  our  little  State :  if  I  bad  it  in  my  power  to  place  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  handi  of  every  one  of  them,  and  conld  make  sure  that  it  would  be  read,  studied  and  thoroughly 
digested,  it  would  revolutionise  not  only  our  School  Buildings,  but  our  School  Administration. 

**  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this  effort  in  behalf  of  Public  Education.*'  ^ 

Trom  J.  C.  DeOBBSS,  Superintendent  of  Public  IhatiLtutionfl,  Texas :  *'  An  ex- 
cellent production.*' 

Prom  TRA,  C.  TRTTIVRH,  County  Superintendent.  Jackson,  Miss :  "  Consider  it  a 
very  useful  work.    No  School  Officer  should  be  without  it.*' 

Prom  E.  A.  AFOAB,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  New  Jersey : 
**  It  should  be  examined  by  all  School  Officen." 

ITrom  A.  N.  VISHBB,  State  Superintendent,  Nevada :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  Author 
and  Publishers  have  supplied  the  very  best  information.*' 

From  B.  OBANB,  Bupt.  Public  Inatmctiont  Idalxo  Territory :  **  I  fully  recommend 
it  as  one  of  the  most  complete  works  of  modem  times." 

From  JOHN  Q.  BAIBD,  (pro.  tam.)  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Ck>nneoti^ 
cu% :  "  A  beautiful  and  useful  volume.  It  will  cettaialy  bt  of  service  in  improving  the  style  of  our 
School-houses.** 

The  Superintendents  of  all  the  States  have  welcomed  this  work  and  are  reoom- 
nuuidlnff  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  building:  School-houses. 

The  hiffh  avpreoiation  in  which  it  is  held  ^y  the  XT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Bdu- 
catloi^,  Gtoneral  John  Baton,  ia  shown  by  the  flBtct  that  he  ordered  an  edition  for 
distribution  among  aohoola. 

.    J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


The  American    Educational    Monthly. 

Vol*  IX.»  187d.— 99.00  per  JIlHii*   ISlnffle  oopies  ao  ots. 

The  Monthly  is  an  independent  Magazine,  designed  to  be  : 

1.  A  fietithftil  record  of  educational  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and 

school  management 

3.  An  advocate  of  fined  public  education,  unrestricted  bv  sectarian  bar. 

L  An  advocate  of  a  wiaer  and  more  efficient  course  of  common  school  instrao- 
tion,  a  higher  order  of  school  books,  and  aU  measures  calculated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  quadcery  in  school  books  and  school  super- 
vision will  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  MoirrHLT. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety,  is 
earnestly  invited. 
Original  articles  on  live  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  when  used. 


$2.00.  A  Library  for  Educators.  S2.00. 

Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

For  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  MTO,  1871. 

These  volumes  will  average  five  hundred  pages  each  of  interesting  and  useftil 
matter,  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance.  The  wide 
range  of  su^ects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  **  Table  of  Contents'*  of  any  one  of  the 
volumes.    This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for,  with  stamp. 

Price,  in  good  clotlk  blndiaa,  by  Bxpreu,  cacln •  9.00 

THB  BSmRB   SBH',  BIGHT  TOIiUBIKS 15.60 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  A  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  8t^  New  York. 

■  ^1^.^—... ..     Ill  I     ■        ■.        ■■■,      ■■— i 

The  Polytechnic  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Sec- 
ular Hnsic  for  Schools,  Classes  and  Clubs. 

l:*reparecL   toy   XT.    C.   BTTIiNA.1*    and   TV,   jr.    WETaCOIlE, 

Tkis  book  is  prepsred  «t  the  request  of  eminent  teachers,  and  supplies  a  want  long  experienced  in  oar 
Normal.  Aademic  and  High  Schools,  by  furnishing  a  Gollectioo  of  standard  music,  induding  the 
established  finrontes  of  the  school-room,  hitherto  found  only  by  searching  through  many  volume*,  and 
the  well-known  gems  from  recent  operas,  together  with  the  best  ^*  CoIIen  songs"  and  patriotic  airs.  To 
render  this  material  available,  it  Ins  been  necessary  to  write  new  words  to  the  most  of  the  masc,  and 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  mipply  poetry  vigorous  and  healthfnl  in  tone,  and  adapted,  in  the  secular,  as 
well  as  m  the  sacred  music,  to  the  diflerent  occasions  of  school  life.  The  reputabon  of  the  editors  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  both  music  and  letter-press.  This  novel  colkoion  of  approved  devotional 
and  secular  music,  suited  to  all  the  occasions  of  the  school,  and  designed  for  permanent  use,  forms 
a  handsome  ocUvo  of  ao8  pages.    Specimen  copies  for  examination  sent  to  teachers  by  mail  oo  receipt  of 

#1.00. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co,,  Publishers, 

14  Itond  St.,  Hew  Toric 

"American  School  Institute/' 

A  RELIABLE   EDUCATIONAL   BUMEAU-^Fmmded  1855. 

1«  To  Slid  all  'vrbo  seek  urell-qnftltlled  Teachers; 

9.  To  repreeeat  teacliers  iirlao  desire  poeitioASi 

3*  To  glTe  parents  ialbnaatioM  of  go<»d  eelsooU ; 

4.  To  eeil.  vemty  and  exchange  aehool  properties. 

SiXTSBN  Ybaks*  successful  operation    has  raovBO  the  "  American  School  Institute "   efident  in 
securing  "  tfu  rykt  Ttackerfor  Uu  right jUutr 
Explanatory  Cncuhns,  aad  '^  Application  Forms "  will  be  sent  when  applied  for  with  Stamp. 
All  ^rho  ^raat  Positions  tar  next  Seeaion  shonld  apply  now. 

J-  W,  Schermerhorn,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  St.,  N£w  York. 
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SCHOOL    HOUSES    FOR     THE    COUNTRY* 

COUNTRY  schools  generally  need  accommodations  for 
from  forty  to  eighty  pupils.  In  the  plan  given  on  next 
page  sixty  seats  are  provided.  The 
room  is  thirty-four  by  thirty-eight 
feet,  and  by  slight  changes  in  size 
it  may  be  contracted  or  expanded. 
By  adding  three  feet  to  the  length 
space  is  given  for  ten  additional  seats, 
and  by  making  the  building  four  feet 
narrower  there  would  still  be  suffi- 
cient room  for  four  rows  of  desks,  ac- 
commodating forty-eight  pupils. 

In  this  design  two  entrances  are 
provided  in  front,  each  of  which  opens  into  a  room  which  is 
at  once  an  entry-way  and  a  lobby  for  clothes.  The  space 
between  the  two  entry-ways  can  be  used  for  recitations,  and 
a  room  may  be  finished  in  the  basement,  or  added  to  the 
rear,  for  the  storing  of  fuel. 

The  design  is  well  adapted  to  districts  in  which  the  at- 
tendance is  large  during  one  portion  of  the  year  and  small 
at  other  times.     The  recitation-room  gives  an  opportunity 
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for  the  employment  of  an  extra  teacher  when  the  school  is 
crowded.  The  front  and  back  walls  of  the  school-room,  be- 
tween the  two  doors,  should  be  occupied  by  blackboards. 
The  stoves  are  placed  in  the  front  corners  of  the  room  and 
the  ventilators  in  the  opposite  corners.  This  room  is  sup- 
plied with  two  back  entrances  opening  respectively  into  the 
boys'  and  girls*  play-grounds. 

Elevation  No.  i. — This  elevation  represents  a  plain  but 
neat  and  substantial  building  of  wood.  The  roof  has  the 
plain,  wide,  projecting  cornice  and  eaves  which  protect  the 


Ground  Plan. 


walls  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  gpive  it  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  solidity.  The  finish  may  be  of  battens, 
as  in  the  engraving,  or  it  may  be  of  clap-boards,  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  building  may  be  made  of  brick.  This 
elevation  is  represented  as  standing  on  a  hill-side  which 
slopes  downward  and  backward  from  the  house.  In  situa- 
tions of  this  kind  the  back  entrance  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
basement  may  be  fitted  up  for  a  wood-room.  The  nearly 
square  form  of  this  elevation,  the  perfectly  plain  finish,  the 
arrangement  of  everything  beneath  a  single  roof,  and  tbe> 
entire  lack  of  ornamentation,  render  this  one  of  the  cheaf^ 
est  buildings  which  can  be  erected.  If  anything  cheaper 
is  attempted  it  will  be  by  the  use  of  poor  materials,  by 
scrimping  just  proportions,  or  by  diminishing  the  size,  so  as 
to  deprive  pupils  of  their  due  proportion  of  pure  air,  and 
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Elevation  No.  3 — This  building,  in  form,  is  but  a  slight 
variation  from  No.  2.  The  corners  of  the  gables  have  been 
cut  off  and  the  form  of  the  cupola  changed  ;  but  otherwise 
it  is  substantially  the  same.  The  finish  in  the  engraving  is 
made  to  represent  brick,  but  wood  or  stone  may  be  used. 

In  the  erection  of  brick  walls  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  walls  hollow,  or  formed  so  that  a  space  of  air  may  be 
confined  within  them,  otherwise  the  walls  will  be  damp  and 
the  room  unhealthy.  The  precaution  should  also  be  taken 
to  have  the  foundation  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  as  high  as 
the  water-table  to  prevent  the  moisture  of  the  ground  from 
permeating  the  entire  walls  of  the  building.  The  effect  of 
the  moisture  is  not  only  deleterious  to  health,  but  combined 
with  the  action  of  frost,  it  has  a  tendency  to  crack  and 
destroy  the  walls  of  the  building. 


•  »  »  >  » 


A    FEW    COMMON    MISTAKES. 

THE  most  popular  bone  of  contention  among  the  philo- 
logists of  the  day  seems  to  be  what  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  calls  "  the  incongruous  and  ridiculous  form  of  speech,** 
is  being  built.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  has 
been  pretty  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  in 
his  essay  in  the  April  number  of  Scribners  Monthly^  that 
we  may  use  this  expression  without  being  in  danger  of  sin- 
ning against  "the  genius  of  the  English  tongue.** 

But  while  the  philological  feud  is  raging  in  this  quarter, 
and  our  modern  Gamaliels  are  settling  for  us  these  "weightier 
matters  of  the  law,**  may  we  not  as  well  take  ourselves  to 
task  for  some  of  the  smaller  offences  of  pen  and  tongue  by 
which  we  are  continually  doing  violence  to  the  proprieties  ? 

Steering  clear  of  the  field  of  participles  passive  where  the 
big  guns  are  booming,  let  us  bring  our  light  artillery  to  bear 
first  upon  an  intruding  letter  which  often  shows  itself  in 
places  which  it  has  no  right  to  occupy.  We  mean  5  follow- 
ing the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  ending 
in  that  letter.    As,  for  instance,  in  "  Barnes's  Notes.**     In 
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this  position  the  letter  in  question  must  always  be  regarded 
as  an  interloper.  We  notice  this  mistake  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  or  magazine  at  which  we  glance,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  printers  and  proof-readers  to  suppose  that  the  blame 
rests  solely  with  them. 

Let  us  next  have  a  shot  at  expressions  such  as  **  those  sort 
of  people,**  usq^  almost  universally  in  common  conversation, 
and  occurring  frequently  in  the  works  of  authors  of  experi- 
ence and  culture.  When  one  is  caught  in  a  blunder,  it  is 
very  soothing  to  find  that  one  has  good  company,  and  a 
plenty  of  it.  A  moment's  thought,  however,  will  convince 
any  of  us  of  the  impropriety  of  joining  a  plural  adjective 
pronoun  with  a  singular  noun. 

Another  error,  of  which  the  most  precise  of  us  are  often 
guilty  in  our  careless  moments,  is  that  of  using  the  superla- 
tive degree  in  making  a  comparison  between  two  things. 
Unless  one  is  grammatical  b)'  instinct  it  is  natural  to  say 
the  best  rather  than  the  better.  And  we  Americans  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  this  abuse  of  the  king's  English.  Our  quill- 
driving  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  are  no  less  frequent 
offenders. 

We  should  feel  it  almost  an  insult  to  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing public  to  call  attention  to  such  an  egregious  blunder  as 
•'you  waSy'  had  we  not  recently  met  with  it  repeatedly  in  a 
novel  coming  from  one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  in 
New  York,  the  author  having  in  this  book  arrived  at  his 
twelfth  volume.  These  stories  are  said  to  be  moral  and 
popular,  and  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  household.  What 
a  pity,  then,  that  good  morals  should  have  been  combined 
with  such  very  bad  grammar ! 

One  of  our  weekly  papers  of  a  recent  date,  remarks,  that 
"  an  over-squeamishness  about  words  is  not  a  sig^  of  mental 
healthfulness.  We  hope  we  have  not  rendered  ourselves 
liable  to  condemnation  on  this  score,  D.  D. 


■  ^  ■  • 


The  most  stupendous  canal  in  the  world  is  one  in  China, 
which  passes  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  to  forty-tvro 
cities ;  it  was  commenced  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  century. 
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MIXED    SCHOOLS. 

PART  11. 

SOCIAL  Supervision.— That  young  people  need  no 
social  supervision — no  teaching  in  regard  to  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  society — and  may  be  left  to  their 
own  impulses,  as  some  people  gravely  assert,  is  most  absurd. 
If  the*  hand  needs  to  be  taught  to  knit  or  to  sew,  and  the  brain 
to  solve  its  problems  in  arithmetic,  and  in  philosophy,  just 
as  much,  yes,  a  hundred  times  more  do  we  need  experienced 
teachers  to  aid  us  to  solve  the  problems  which  social  life 
forces  upon  us.  Man,  without  teaching,  is  a  savage.  We 
inherit  only  a  capacity  for  civilization.  In  this  civilizing 
process  shall  we  disregard  the  social  nature  and  leave  it 
to  follow  its  own  impulses?  But  *'the  social  nature  must 
be  taught  in  our  homes,"  it  is  said.  In  what  homes  ?  We 
have  some  noble  homes  in  which  the  amenities  of  social  life 
are  not  forgotten ;  but  those  who  have  taught  long  in  our 
schools  and  have  watched  our  social  panorama  are  forced  to 
reiterate  "  what  homes  ?"  Some  say,  "  we  learn  by  imita- 
tion." Aye,  some  of  our  millionaire  models  New  York  jails 
should  absorb,  and  courts  of  justice  should  call  to  account. 
The  persons  most  patent,  at  this  epoch,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  are  not  fit  models  for  imitation.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  half  educated  young  people — orphans,  commercial 
orphans,  whose  parents  are  dead  and  buried  under  moun- 
tains of  eflfort  at  accumulation,  which  see  no  other  social 
models  than  those  placed  before  the  public  eye ;  the  tawdry 
heroes  of  fiction  in  our  weekly  newspapers ;  the  dishonesty 
and  rottenness  that  desecrate  our  political  arena. 

Intellectual  culture,  and  moral  and  social  culture  are  dif- 
ferent, as  we  sometimes  learn  to  our  cost.  A  cultivated  in- 
tellect enables  a  man  to  strike  that  balance  between  the 
rights  of  individuals  of  the  human  family,  which  creates  law, 
but  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  live  up  to  that  law.  Knowl- 
edge is  power,  but  it  may  prove  a  wall  of  offence  as  well  as 
a  wall  of  defence.  We  speak  of  secular  as  opposed  to  sec- 
tarian education,  but  by  secular  we  certainly  do  not  mean 
irreligious  education — education  which  ignores  all  moral 
growth. 
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Those  principles  which  lie  equally  at  the  foundation  of 
our  Christian  religion,  and   of   our  Christian  civilization, 
must  be  taught  and  rigidly  taught  in  any  school  which  has 
claim  to  a  performance  of  faithful  work.     We  have  no  right 
to  leave  the  young  and  the  weak  in  our  schools,  without 
those  safeguards  which  every  wise  parent  places  about  his 
children.      It  is  one  thing  for  teachers  to  select  excellence 
and  give  it  higher  polish,  and  another  to  make  that  excel- 
lent which  might  otherwise  have  been  evil.      "  Trust  your 
pupils'  honor,"  it  is  said.     Very  well,  can  we  trust  their 
judgment  also?      Have  they  no  claim  upon  those  placed 
over  them  as  teachers  for  the  guiding  of   their  maturer 
judgment?    Our  schools  are  not  reformatory,  we  say.  Very 
true,  but  on  the  other  hand,  ought  they  not  to  be  so  well 
disciplined  that  those  who  enter  them  pure,  shall  not  risk 
of  going  from  them  in  need  of  reformatory  schools  ?     As 
the  school  increases  its  numbers,  rendering  it  more  impos- 
sible to  give  special  guidance  to  individual  pupils,  it  grows 
only  the  more  necessary  to  place  about  them  the  aegis  of 
wise  regulations  which  shall  shield  them  from  temptation. 
There  is  no  sectarianism  in  a  high  toned  sense  of  right,  and 
even  our  State  schools  can  and  must  place  their  moral  teach- 
ing on  a  Christian  basis.    This  can  be  done  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  faith  of  the  most  bigoted  sectarian. 

Where  such  instruction  and  oversight  are  made  all  that 
they  ought  to  be  to  the  students  of  a  college,  the  difficulty 
of  admitting  ladies  on  the  same  footing  as  gentlemen  is  dis- 
posed of.  But  to'  make  it  what  it  should  be,  where  ladies 
are  admitted,  there  should  be  ladies,  mature  and  judicious, 
either  among  the  corps  of  instructors,  or  in  some  position 
which  will  at  least  give  them  advisory  power  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  school 
Woman  alone  possesses  that  ready  insight  on  moral  and 
social  points,  which  fits  lier  for  such  work,  which  makes 
her  the  preserver  of  the  world's  purity.  When  social  rout 
and  demoralization  occur,  the  appearance  of  a  ready  judi- 
cious woman  on  the  field  is  like  the  coming  of  Sheridan  to 
Winchester.  **  What  was  done,  what  to  do,"  is  the  result  of 
one  sweeping  glance.  But  however  decided  these  intuitions 
may  be,  unless  power  and  responsibility^be  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  such  women,  they  result  merely  in  an  indifferent 
opinion  or  a  private  sorrow.  There  was  never  an  era  nor  a 
country  where  such  women  were  needed  at  the  front  as 
advisers  and  instructors  more  certainly  than  they  are  needed 
now  and  here.  It  is  not  right  that  some  judicious  women 
should  slmt  themselves  out  of  sight  at  such  a  time.  The 
more  vice  and  recklessness  pour  out  their  rampant  clamor, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  that  such  women  should  come  for- 
ward and  stretch  a  quiet  self-reliant  hand  to  the  aid  of  those 
struggling  up  the  hill  of  life.  And  in  doing  this  there  is  no 
need  that  they  should  give  up  those  qualities  which  fit  them 
especially  for  this  work. 

Those  who  labored  for  the  "  Sanitary  Commission"  dur- 
ing the  war,  were  not  loud-voiced,  boisterous  women.  They 
labored  faithfully  through  those  sad  days  with  clear  vision 
and  firm,  tireless  hands,  but  they  gave  up  no  whit  of  wo- 
manly dignity.  They  are  the  weak  women,  not  the  strong 
and  thoughtful  who  fill  the  moral  sewers  of  the  world.  Is 
there  no  need  that  these  sanitary  workers  should  still  stretch 
out  their  health-imparting  hands  now  that  the  war  is  over? 
The  war  that  needs  them  is  not  over.  The  battle  that  sees 
brave  hearts  go  down  and  fair  lives  trampled  out  is  never 

over. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arev. 


»  ■  ♦  ■  • 


OCEANIC    CIRCULATION. 

nr^HE  greatest  protlem  of  terrestial  physics,"  as  Sir 
-L  John  Herschel  termed  the  cause  of  the  ocean- 
currents,  is  now  eagerly  discussed  by  the  scientific  world. 
The  means  at  our  disposal  are  so  ample  and  thorough  to  in- 
vestigate and  collect  facts  bearing  on  this  question,  that  an 
indisputable  theory  will  soon  be  established  to  account  for 
phenomena  which,  apart  from  the  natural  curiosity  they 
must  ever  excite,  have  so  much  to  do  with  life  on  this  globe. 
Our  own  country,  taunted  too  often  for  its  devotion  to 
mercantile  and  commercial  matters,  has  been  among  the 
foremost  to  investigate  and  collect  facts  bearing  on  this 
matter.     So  long  ago  as  1828,  Humboldt,  in  an  address 
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before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  commended 
the  United  States  for  its  exertions  in  this  direction.  The 
labors  and  data  of  Maury,  and  of  our  Coast  Survey,  are 
taken  as  valuable  guides  throughout  the  world.  Our  posi- 
tion on  the  continent,  surrounded  with  the  immense  field 
over  which  these  phenomena  can  be  observed,  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

What  are  the  facts,  the  phenomena  ? 

There  is  little  dispute  about  these  ;  it  is  only  on  the  cause 
that  there  is  any  serious  diflFerence  of  opinion. 

That  there  are  currents  which  constantly  flow  from  the 
equator  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  bringing  the  warm 
equatorial  waters  toward  the  polar  regions,  is  incontrover- 
tible. We  can  observe  them ;  we  can  even  measure  their 
rate  of  speed ;  we  can  test  their  waters  with  the  thermo- 
meter. 

The  fruits  of  Mexico  have  been  washed  ashore  on  North- 
western Europe ;  and  a  recent  traveler  tells  us  that  the 
people  on  the  shores  of  Norway  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
picking  up  a  bean,  which  they  superstitiously  regard  as 
a  charm  in  the  labor  of  childbirth.  This  bean  we  know  to 
belong  to  Mexico.     The  evidence  is  complete  on  this  point 

We  observe  that  the  lines  of  equal  mean  annual  temper- 
ature, instead  of  showing  any  tendency  to  coincide  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  run  up  into  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
into  the  North  Sea,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  loops ;  an  ex- 
amination of  any  physical  map  on  which  isothermal  lines 
are  marked  will  at  once  show  this.     The  phenomenon  is  not 
confined  to  the  North  Atlantic ;  a  corresponding  series  (rf 
loops,  though  not  so  well  defined,  passes  southward  along 
the  east  coast  of  South  America ;  and  a  very  marked  series 
occupies  the  angle  of  the  Pacific  off  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  California.     But  the  temperature  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  not  only  raised  greatly  above  that  of 
places  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  having  a  continental 
climate  by  the  interchange  of  tropical  and  polar  water,  it  is 
greatly  higher  than  that  of  places  similarly  circumstanced 
as  to  a  general  interchange  of  water  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere.   Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  latitude  62**  2'  north,  is  about  45"*  Fahr.,  nearly  equal 
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to  that  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  52®  south,  which  is  47 J**  F. 
The  temperature  of  Dublin,  latitude  53"*  21'  north,  is  49!^  F. ; 
while  that  of  Port  Famine,  latitude  53®  8'  south,  is  4i|  F. 
Yet  more  remarkable  is  the  variation  between  places  on  the 
same  parallel  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Halifax,  in  lati- 
tude 44°  39',  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  43"*  F. ;  and 
Dublin,  in  latitude  53"*  21'  has  49^°  F.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  well-known  general  result,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  bathing  the  northeastern  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  is 
greatly  raised  above  its  normal  point ;  and  the  same,  in  a 
less  degree,  is  the  case  with  the  northwestern  shores  of  our 
continent. 

The  members  of  the  late  German  Arctic  Expeditions  have 
observed  that  when  the  warmer  blue  waters  moving  from 
the  southwestward  meet  the  impure  waters  of  the  Spitz- 
bergen  and  East  Greenland  currents,  there  is  a  line  of  de- 
marcation very  distinct,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
Atlantic  water  here  dips  down  beneath  the  specifically 
lighter  water  of  the  ice-bearing  current — a  conclusion  which 
is  supported  by  the  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth 
beyond  this  point. 

If  there  be  this  movement  of  equatorial  waters  to  the 
polar  regions,  which  is  now  undeniable,  there  must  be,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium,  a  counter-movement  from  the 
north  to  the  equator,  and  this  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated by  many  practical  experiments.  The  most  remark- 
able investigations  ever  carried  on  upon  the  ocean-currents 
and  temperature  have  been  recently  made  in  two  British 
ships — the  Lightning,  in  1868,  and  the  Porcupine,  in  the 
summer  of  1869.  The  latter  vessel  was  sent  out  on  three 
cruises,  and  the  results  of  their  trials  have  startled  the  scien- 
tific world,  not  only  by  the  remarkable  change  of  temper- 
ature observed,  but  by  the  evidences  of  animal  life  they 
found  at  depths  which  it  was  not  believed  could  contain  any 
life. 

In  the  second  cruise  of  this  vessel,  in  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  Ushant,  a  depth  of  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-five 
fathoms  was  reached  and  examined.  This  depth  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  exceeds,  by  five 
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hundred  feet,  the  depth  from  which  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
recovered.  It  was  unmistakably  proved  that  as  you  de- 
scend the  thermometer  falls,  and  as  low  as  33"*  has  been  re- 
gistered,  while  at  the  surface  it  was  67"*.  Examinations 
carried  on  in  a  similar  way  in  the  Mediterranean  gave  no 
lower  temperature  than  54**. 

Still  more  startling  were  the  observations  made  in  the 
third  cruise,  between  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands.  There  were  actually  found,  within  twelve  miles  of 
each  other,  two  distinct  climates  beneath  the  Atlantic.  In 
one  part  there  was  a  temperature  of  32**,  while  none  less  than 
46°  could  be  obtained  in  another.  At  the  surface  there  was 
a  temperature  of  52",  and  a  fall  of  three  to  four  degrees  took 
place  in  the  first  fifty  fathoms.  These  results  are  now  ex- 
citing wonderful  attention,  and,  on  account  of  a  new  im- 
proved thermometer  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
which  is  in  some  places  three  tons  to  a  square  inch,  they  are 
absolutely  certain.  Formerly  it  was  laid  down  as  certain 
that  there  was  no  temperature  less  than  39**  at  deep-sea 
bottom,  but  that  was  occasioned  through  the  fault  in  the 
manner  of  registering,  which  gave  the  temperature  much 
higher  than  it  really  was. 

Captain  Maury  demonstrated  in  another  way  the  exist- 
ence of  an  under-current  from  the  north.  An  apparatus 
constructed  by  him  of  a  block  of  wood,  sunk  by  weights, 
and  attached  by  a  line  to  a  small,  floating  barrel,  moved  off 
in  a  southerly  direction  against  wind,  and  sea,  and  surface- 
current.  Apd  we  all  know  that  icebergs  take  a  south- 
erly direction,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  under-current  from  the  arctic  regions. 

It  is,  therefore,  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  is  this 
interchange  of  water  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
regions ;  but  the  diflFerence  is  rather  upon  the  true  cause  of 
this  circulation. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  motion  of  the*  earth  from  west  to 
east,  and  on  account  of  the  waters  starting  from  the  equator, 
where  their  velocity  is  greatest,  that  the  currents  will  take 
a  northeast  and  a  southwest  direction  ;  those  from  the 
equator  will  go  in  a  northeast  direction,  and  the  arctic  cur- 
rents in  a  southwest  direction.     But  what  causes  this  circu- 
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lation  ?  That  there  is  a  large  body  of  water  conveyed  by 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  on  all  sides  admitted  ;  it  is  only  on  the 
absolute  quantity  that  there  is  any  disagreement.  Some 
maintain  that  the  Gulf  Stream  brings  all  the  warm  water 
from  the  tropics  which  affect  northern  climates,  while 
others,  admitting  it  carries  off  these  warm  waters,  deny  it 
has  the  power  to  modify  our  northern  climate  to  the  extent 
claimed. 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is,  undoubtedly, 
as  has  been  specially  insisted  upon  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic,  the  drift  of  the  trade- 
winds. 

Mr.  Croll,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  February, 
1870,  calculates  the  Gulf  Stream  to  be  equal  to  a  stream  of 
water  fifty  miles  broad,  one  thousand  feet  deep,  and  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  ;  he  further  estimates  that 
it  conveys  as  much  heat  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  as 
is  obtained  by  the  whole  arctic  regions  from  the  sun. 

Others  deny  that  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  water  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  believe  it  is  only  a  portion*  of  the  great 
equatorial  flow  toward  the  north.  They  maintain  that 
other  causes,  far  more  potent,  produce  the  interchange  of 
water  between  the  tropical  and  arctic  regions. 

Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  who  has  devoted  many  years 
to  research  on  this  subject,  and  who  made  those  experi- 
ments in  the  Porcupine,  read  a  remarkable  paper  before  the 
British  Association  at  its  last  meeting.  In  this  paper  he 
accounted  for  the  phenomena  by  a  theory  that  commanded 
the  general  assent  of  the  learned  men  present  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  which  has  been  very  favorably  received  by  the 
scientific  world.  He  maintains  that  the  true  cause  of 
oceanic  currents  is  to  be  found  in  the  arctic  regions,  where, 
the  water  being  cold,  and  by  a  well-known  physical  law 
more  dense,  will  sink,  and  thus  cause  a  motion  of  the 
waters  from  warmer  regions  to  fill  its  place.  He  further  de- 
monstrated this  by  a  novel  and  beautiful  experiment  by 
conducting  water  of  different  temperatures  through  a  tube. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  Gulf  Stream  conveys  water  to- 
ward the  polar  regions  ;  but  argues  that  it  by  no  means  can 
give  the  high  temperature  to  northern  latitudes.    The  late 
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Sir  John  Herschel  gave  to  the  winds  the  entire  right  of  set- 
ting the  ocean-streams  in  motion  ;  but  in  a  letter,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  he  accepts  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Carpenter.  This  letter  was  published  in  Nature  of 
May  25,  1871.     We  here  give  a  copy  of  it : 

"  COLLINGWOOD,  April  I9,  1871. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Many  thanks  for  your  paper  on  the 
Gibraltar  Current  and  Gulf  Stream. 

"  Assuredly,  after  well  considering  all  you  say,  as  well  as 
the  common-sense  of  the  matter,  and  the  experience  of  our 
hot-water  circulation-pipes  in  our  greenhouses,  etc.,  there  is 
no  refusing  to  admit  tnat  an  oceanic  circulation  of  some  sort 
must  arise  from  mere  heat,  cold,  and  evaporation  as  vercc 
causce,  and  you  have  brought  forward  with  singular  em- 
phasis the  more  powerful  action  of  the  polar  cold,  or  rather 
the  more  intense  action,  as  its  maximum  effect  is  limited  to 
a  much  smaller  area  than  that  of  the  maximum  of  equatorial 
heat. 

"  The  action  of  the  trade  and  counter-trade  winds  in  like 
manner  cannot  be  ignored  ;  and  henceforward  the  question 
of  ocean-currents  will  have  to  be  studied  under  a  twofold 
point  of  view.  The  wind-currents,  however,  are  of  easier 
investigation.  All  the  causes  lie  on  the  surface  :  none  of  the 
agencies  escape  our  notice ;  the  configuration  of  coasts, 
which  mainly  determines  their  direction,  is  patent  to  sight. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  other  class  of  movements.  They 
take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  and  their  movements, 
and  directions,  and  channels  of  concentration,  are  limited 
by  the  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom,  which  has  to  be 
studied  over  its  whole  extent  by  the  very  imperfect  method 
of  sounding. 

"  So,  after  all,  there  is  an  under-current  setting  outward 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

"  Repeating  my  thanks  for  this  interesting  memoir,  believe 
me,  dear  sir,*  yours  very  truly, 

*'J.  F.  W.  Herschel." 

Another  very  plausible  theory  of  oceanic  circulation  was 
based  on  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  known  that,  at  some 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  exists  an  atmospheric 
pressure  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  of  upward  of  thirty  inches  in  height ;  at  the  same 
time  there  are  certain  areas  over  which  this  pressure  is  only 
such  as  to  raise  the  barometric  column  to  a  little  over 
twenty-nine  inches.     Now,  if  we  compare  the  diflference  of 
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absolute  weight  sustained  by  two  such  areas,  we  shall  see 
that>  in  the  space  over  which  the  higher  atmospheric  pres- 
sure exists,  there  is  an  excess  of  weight  of  air  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  one  million  of  tons  on  each  square  mile. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  Waters  which  lie  under  the  high-pressure  area  have  a 
tendency  to  escape  from  under  the  excessive  weight  toward 
the  space  over  which  the  pressure  is  less. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  that 
a  rise  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  will  be  attended  with  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  level  of  those  seas  of  about  thir- 
teen inches,  or  a  rise  in  the  barometer  will  produce  a  rise  of 
thirteen  times  the  amount  in  the  level  of  those  seas. . 

This  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  has  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  make  many  conclude  that  the  .diflference  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  has  some  power  both  in  originating  and  in 
directing  the  course  of  ocean-currents. 

There  are  thus  three  causes  adduced  as  controlling  ocean- 
currents  ;  the  one  advanced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  seenas  now  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  general  acceptance  ;  though  it  is  claimed, 
even  by  those  who  agree  with  him,  that  we  must  allow  the 
others  an  important  part,  too,  in  the  general  circulation. — 
John  Proffattf  in  Appletons'  JournaL 
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Uniforms  for  Girls. — A  writer  in  Scribner's  Monthly 
does  not  know  "  why  it  is  not  just  as  well  for  school-girls  to 
dress  in  uniform  as  for  boys.  There  are  many  excellent 
schools  in  England  where  the  girls  dress  in  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  period  spent  in  their  education.  By  dressing 
in  uniform  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  are  Released  from  the 
consideration  of  dress ;  there  is  no  show  of  wealth,  and  no 
confession  of  poverty.  Girls  from  widely  separated  locali- 
ties and  classes  come  together,  and  stand  or  fall  by  scholar- 
ship, character,  disposition  and  manners.  The  term  of  study 
could  be  lengthened  by  the  use  of  the  money  that  would 
thus  be  saved ;  and  while  a  thousand  considerations  favor 
such  a  change,  we  are  unable  to  think  of  one  that  makes 
a^inst  it."  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  our  schools  the  mere  item  of  dress  for  young 
.ladies  is  often  over  $1000  a  year. 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

WHILE  there  are  5,660,074  illiterates  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  but  about  3,637,000  of  adult  illiter- 
ates ;  and  the  latter  seems  the  fairer  way  of  stating  ft,  as 
many  persons  learn  to  write  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one.  Only  1,148,000  of  these  are  in  the  North,  and 
of  these  756,000  are  in  the  Pacific  States,  thus  leaving  583,- 
000  in  those  States  where  our  school  system  has  had  its  best 
opportunity  for  development.  In  the  Northern  States  there 
are  690,000  foreign  illiterates :  if  only  half  of  these  are  in  the 
States  referred  to,  (and  doubtless  there  are  many  more,) 
then  the  number  of  native  adult  illiterates  dwindles  down 
to  238,000,  or  less  than  one  to  each  100  of  their  population. 
Making  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  ot  these  from  the 
South,  both  colored  and  white,  and  there  remains  less  than 
one  illiterate  to  each  300  of  those  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  our  free  schools.  Surely  this  is  not  a  disgraceful 
record  when  compared  with  other  countries,  and  especially 
with  the  results  of  the  compulsory  law  in  Prussia;  for  in 
this  country,  after  an  enactment  compelling  children  to 
attend  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  had  been 
thoroughly  tried  for  128  years,  there  were  found  to  be  for 
each  100  inhabitants  one  young  man  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
What  would  be  the  prop*ortion  were  older  persons  and 
females  included  ? 

History  proves  most  conclusively  that  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe  do  not  base  their  power  on  any  compulsory 
system  of  education,  as  stated  in  your  April  issue,  but  on 
the  superiority  of  their  teachers  and  schools.  Prussia 
affords  a  striking  example  of  this,  as  she  tried  such  a  law  for 
abnost  100  years,  and,  meeeting  with  so  little  success,  de- 
termined to  devise  some  plan  which  should  prove  more 
effectual,  hence  established  a  sufficient  number  of  Normal 
schools  to  educate  all  who  wished  to  teach,  and  from  their 
organization  dates  tliat  high  culture  which  has  astonished 
all  Christendom.  With  these  are  connected  preparatory 
departments,  in  which  applicants  are  tried  for  six  months. 
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at  the  end  of  which  time  only  those  who  have  shown  con- 
siderable ability  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Normal  depart- 
ment.; here  they  must  remain  three  years,  and   not  only 
finish  their  course  of  study  in  an  honorable  manner,  but  also 
prove  themselves  successful  teachers,  or  else  they  are  not 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  school.    Any  teacher  who  fails 
to  make  sufficient  advancement,  either  in  skill  or  culture,  is 
required  to  reenter  the  school  for  further  instruction.    Thus 
the  Prussian  instructors  are  only  the  best  of  the  best^  and  no 
person  is  allowed  to  teach  either  a  public  or  private  school 
without  the  same  rigid  preparation.    There  are  four  can- 
tons in  Switzerland  that  have  never  had  any  compulsory 
law,  and  yet  education  in  them  is  said  to  be  as  nearly  uni- 
versal as  in  any  of  the  others ;  because,  like  them,  they  em- 
ploy  none  but  very  superior  teachers. 

But  it  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  Holland  has 
accomplished  what  no  other  country  ever  did,  as  she  has 
not  one  adult  citizen  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Yet  she 
has  never  had  any  laws  compelling  school  attendance,  but 
her  grand  success  is  the  result  of  having  teachers  and 
schools  superior  even  to  those  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and 

Switzerland. 

M.  Embree. 


•  ■  »  t  • 


EMINENT   FOREIGN    TEACHERS    DE- 
CEASED  IN  I  871. 

THE  space  at  our  command  is  only  sufficient  to  permit 
us  to  give  a  list  with  dates  of  the  eminent  foreign 
teachers  deceased  in  1871. 

January  12th,  Very  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  died.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge,  he  was 
Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  184 1-2,  and  Examiner 
of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don from  1841  to  1857. 

February  9th,  Henry  Melville,  D.D.,  died  in  London, 
aged  72.  He  graduated  from  Cambridge  with  high  honors, 
and  from  1821  to  1830  was  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's 
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College.    From  1852  to  1859,  he  was  principal  of  the  East 
India  College,  Haileybury. 

February  24th,  Julius  Ludwig  Weisbach,  PLD.,  38 
years  professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Mining  Sur- 
veying in  the  Academy  of  Freiberg,  died  there,  aged  61 
years.  He  was  the  ablest  civil  engineer  of  his  time,  and 
author  of  many  valuable  scientific  works. 

March  i8th,  Agustus  de  Morgan,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, professor,  and  author,  died  in  London,  aged  65.  He 
graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1827,  was  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  London  from  1828  to  1831,  and 
from  1836  to  1866.  His  vast  attainments  in  Mathematics 
and  Logic  are  well  known,  and  he  had  written  numerous 
works  on  these  and  other  subjects. 

March  19th,  George  Gottfried  Gervinus,  historian, 
philosopher,  and  professor,  died  at  Heidelberg,  aged  65 
years.  He  was  professor  in  1828-30  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  in  183  5- 1837  at  Gottingen,  whence  he  was  dismissed 
for  liberal  opinions.  From  1844  till  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Heidelberg — he  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1848. 

March  19th,  Wilhelm  von  Haidinger,  an  Austrian 
geologist,  mineralogist,  and  professor  died  at  Vienna,  aged 
y6.  He  had  been  professor  of  Mineralogy  and  director  of 
the  Montanistic  Museum  since  1843. 

May  25th,  Most  Rev.  Georges  Darboy,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  was  murdered  by  the  Commune,  aged  58  years. 
He  was  from  1839  to  1844  professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dog^ 
matic  Theology  in  the  seminary  at  Langres.  From  1844.  to 
1854  he  was  first  Almoner  of  the  College  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
inspector  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  Diocese  of  Paris. 

The  same  day,  the  Abb6  Gaspard  Duguerry,  an  eminent 
pulpit  orator,  was  murdered  by  the  same  ruffians,  at  the  age 
of  74  years.  He  had  been  from  1820  to  1824  professor  of 
Philosophy,  Eloquence,  and  Theology  in  the  College  of 
Villefranche ;  and  from  1868  to  the  Summer  of  1870  the 
religious  instructor  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
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June  7th,  Ernst  Immanuel  Bekker,  an  eminent  German 
philologist  and  professor  died  in  Berlin,  aged  86  years.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin from  1807  to  1 8 10,  and  from  1820  to  1871. 

June  13th,  Rev.  Giovanni  Pietro  Revel,  D.D.,  a  Wal- 
densian  clergyman  and  professor,  died  at  Florence.  He  had 
been  professor  of  Theology  and  head  of  the  Waldensian 
Theological  Seminary,  now  at  Florence,  since  1855. 

July  30th,  Rev.  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  died  in  London,  aged  50  years.  He  had  been 
Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  philosophy  in  Magdalen 
College  in  1855-59,  Waynflete  professor  of  the  same  1859- 
1867,  and  Regius  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ox- 
ford University,  from  1867  to  1870. 

July,  Rev.  William  Hincks,  an  eminent  naturalist,  died 
at  Toronto,  Canada.  He  was  the  first  professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  from  1853  till 
his  death  held  a  similar  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Sept.  7th,  Rev.  George  Ferris  Whidborne  Mortimer, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  for  many  years  Head  Mas- 
ter of  the  City  of  London  school,  died  in  London,  aged  66 
years. 

Sept  i6th.  Rev.  George  Archdall  Gratwicke,  D.D., 
died  in  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  had  been 
for  thirty-six  years  Master  of  Immanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  eminent  for  his  thorough  scholarship. 

Sept.  19th,  Rev.  Richard  William  Jelf,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  King's  College,  London,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  died  in  London,  aged  73  years.  He  graduated 
from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1820,  with  first-class  honors, 
was  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel  College  from  1820  to  1826, 
Preceptor  to  Prince  George  of  Cumberland  (afterward  King 
of  Hanover),  1826- 1844,  and  Principal  of  King's  College, 
1 844-1 87 1.    He  was  also  an  author  of  considerable  note. 

Sept.  28th,  Cipriani  Potter,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  died  in  London,  aged  79  years.    He 
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had  been  a  pupil  of  Beethoven,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch 
as  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1833. 

October  i8th,  Charles  B  abb  age,  Mathematician  and 
Philosophical  Mechanist,  Professor  and  author,  died  in  Lon- 
don, aged  79,  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  DiflFerence,"  or 
Calculating  "  Machine,"  and  for  11  years  (1828-1839,)  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  also  a  voluminous  writer  on  Mathematical  and  other 
scientific  topics. 

October  23d,  Rev.  Guillaume  de  Felice,  D.D.,  a  French 
Clergyman,  Author  and  Professor,  died  at  Montauban, 
France,  aged  68  years.  He  had  been  for  36  years  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Protestant  Theological  Seminary  at 
Montauban. 

November  2d,  Rev.  J.  Gibson,  D.D.,  died  at  Glasgow,  of 
paralysis,  aged  72  years.  He  had  been  for  nearly  20  }''ears 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  Systematic  Theology  in 
the  Free  Church  College  at  Glasgow. 


»  ■  ♦  •  > 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF  STRASBURG. 

THIS  institution,  the  crowning  work  of  the  restoration 
of  a  lost  part  to  the  body  politic,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  first  of  May  amid  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
German.  Begfinning  its  new  career  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
schools  in  the  empire,  and  with  its  able  and  experienced 
corps  of  instructors,  bids  fair  to  rival  in  influence  its  well- 
known  associates.  Between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  most 
illustrious  scholars  of  Germany  have  been  secured  for  the 
resuscitated  Alma  Mater ;  and  so  carefully  have  the  selec- 
tions for  the  diflferent  "  chairs  "  been  made,  that  Berlin  her- 
self has  reason  to  be  jealous  of  her  latest  rivaL  But  few  of 
the  professors  connected  with  the  former  French  faculties 
at  Strasburg,  have  united  themselves  with  the  revived 
university,  the  greater  number  of  the  instructors  having 
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been  taken  from  other  German  universities.  Able  teachers, 
abundance  of  money,  and  a  library  which  already  numbers 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  combine  to  give  the 
University  of  Strasburg  a  successful  start  on  its  new  career. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  these  advantages 
have  been  derived  from  the  power  of  the  German  empire  ; 
the  University  has  yet  to  win  its  way  to  popularity  among 
the  people  of  the  province  which  it  adorns.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Alsatians,  who  had  learned  to  consider 
themselves  a  part  of  the  French  nation,  and  whose  country 
has  lately  been  called  by  Gambetta  "  the  cradle  of  French 
patriotism,"  should  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  institu- 
tion, whose  mission  is  "  to  complete  the  annexation  of  the 
conquered  provinces  by  means  of  German  culture." 

We  learn  from  the  "  Republique  Fancaise,"  that  the  invi- 
tations to  the  inauguration,  which  were  sent  to  the  authori- 
ties and  clergy  of  Strasburg,  were  returned,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  with  remarks  expressive  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.   The  people  of  Alsace  have  thus  given  evidence  of 
their  opposition  to  and  hatred  of  tj;ie  power  that  has  arisen 
among  them  ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  they  will 
be  able  long  to  resist  its  influence.    That  the  Germans  do 
not  overrate  the  efiFect  of  the  regenerated  University  can 
be  clearly  shown   by  a  reference   to   its   former  history. 
"  From  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  that  sad  day  when  its 
property  was    confiscated    by  the    French    republic,   the 
University  of  Strasburg  had  been  in  an  unusually  flourish- 
ing condition.     The  two  most  celebrated  and  reactionary 
Austrian  statesmen,    Cobentzl    and    Mettemich,  and   the 
Bavarian  minister,    Montgelas,   were    Strasburg   students 
during  the  last  period   of  its    existence   as  a  university. 
Indeed,  young  men  of  rank  from  all  nations  flocked  together 
at  Strasburg  immediately  before  the  revolution.    When  it 
broke  out,  the  (Contrast  between  German  and  French  ways 
of  thinking  was  so  marked — Strasburg  was  still  so  German 
a  city,  and  its  university  so  strong  a  bulwark  of  German 
nationality — that  the  French  officers  deemed  it  incumbent 
upon  themselves  to  arrest  all  the  professors  as  '  aristocrats 
and  fanatics.'    *  These  *  tStes  carr6es-Allemandes  *  were  so 
tough,  that  the  thoroughly  French  selectmen  openly  con- 
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fessed  the  fruitlessness  of  their  endeavors  to  nationalize 
them.  *  Whatever  means  have  been  used  thus  far  to  break 
the  local  spirit  (6sprit  de  localit6)  of  these  people,  it  has  yet 
been  impossible  to  abolish  all  the  abuses  to  which  these 
federalists  and  anti-revolutionists  cling.*  It  was  now  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  since  Alsace  had  been  united 
with  France,  and  yet  it  had  remained  so  German,  that  not 
even  the  guillotine  and  terrorism  were  sufficient  to  break 
the  nationality  of  the  province."  How  to  destroy  this  spirit 
which  prompted  the  people  to  look  to  Germany  as  the 
Fatherland,  was  a  question  which  troubled  the  French 
authorities.  It  received  a  partially  satisfactory  answer 
when,  in  1794,  the  Commissioners  of  the  French  Republic 
killed  the  university,  the  hydra  of  Germanism,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  stifling  the  Germanic  spirit ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  university  had  been  broken  up,  that  the 
French  succeeded  in  a  measure  in  making  the  Alsatians 
forget  that  they  were  Germans.  With  the  restoration  of 
the  university,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  its  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  as  of  old,  and  a  change  in  the  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  recofered  provinces  follow  its  establish- 
ment. The  work  to  be  accomplished  will  require,  however, 
considerable  time.  Although  only  a  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  have  been  Gallicized,  it  will  be  no  slight  task  to  gain 
over  the  lower  orders,  thoroughly  German  though  they 
are ;  while  their  religious  instructors,  under  orders  from  the 
church  at  Rome,  are  setting  themselves  against  the  change- 
Whatever  the  effect  of  the  university  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace  may  be,  civilized  humanity  will  be  the  richer  by  one 
more  important  factor  in  the  development  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  ,  S.  S.  W. 


•  ♦ 


Education  a  Debt.  —  Education  is  partly  allopathic, 
partly  ho  moeopathic ;  often  like  causes  like,  and  the  doses 
to  take  effect  must  be  infinitesimal.  But  if  this  were  all, 
only  the  good  could  make  virtue  flourish  around  them, 
whereas  now  the  sweetest  flowers  often  cover  the  saddest 
ruins. 
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NAMES    OF    THE    STATES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  having  inquired  why  the  States 
are  called  by  their  present  names,  and  what  are  their 
derivation  and  meaning,  an  exchange  answers  as  follows  : 

Maine. — So  called  from  the  province  of  Maine,  in  France, 
in  compliment  to  Queen  Henrietta,  of  England,  who,  it  has 
been  said,  owned  that  province.  This  is  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion. 

New  Hampshire. — Named  by  John  Maso.n,  in  1639  (who, 
with  another,  obtained  the  grant  from  the  crown),  from 
Hampshire  County,  in  England.  The  former  name  of  the 
domain  was  Laconia. 

Vermont. — From  the  French  "  vert "  "  mont,"  or  green 
mountain,  indicative  of  the  mountamous  nature  of  the  State. 
The  name  was  first  officially  recognized  January  16,  1777. 

Massachusetts. — Indian  name  signifying  "the  country 
about  the  great  hills.*' 

Rhode  Island. — This  name  was  adopted  in  1644  from  the 
Island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterranean,  because  of  its  re- 
semblance to  that  island. 

Connecticut. — This  is  the  English  orthography  of  the 
Indian  word  Quon-eh-ta-cut,  signifies  "  the  long  river." 

New  YoRK.^Named  by  the  Duke  of  York  under  color 
of  the  title  given  him  by  the  English  crown  in  1664. 

New  Jersey. — So  called  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
who  was  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  British 
Channel. 

Pennsylvania. — From  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  the 
colony,  meaning  "  Penn's  Woods." 

Delaware. — In  honor  of  Thomas  West,  Lord  de-la- Ware, 
who  visited  the  bay,  and  died  there  in  16 10. 

Maryland. — After  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles 
I.,  of  England. 

Virginia. — So  called  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
"  virgin  queen,"  in  whose  reign  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made 
the  first  attempt  to  colonize  that  region. 
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North  and  South  Carolina,  were  origioally  in  one 
tract,  called  "  Carlina,"  after  Charles  IX.,  of  France,  in 
1504.  Subsequently,  in  1665,  the  name  was  altered  to 
Carolina. 

Georgia. — So  called  in  honor  of  George  II.,  of  England, 
who  established  a  colony  in  that  reign  in  1732, 

Florida. — Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discovered  this  portion 
of  North  America  in  1512,  named  it  Floriday,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day  he  landed  there,  which  was  the  Fasques 
de  Flores  of  the  Spaniards,  or  "  Feast  of  Flowers,"  other- 
wise known  as  Easter  Sunday. 

Alabama. — Formerly  a  portion  of  Mississippi  Territor)', 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1819.  The  name  is  of 
Indian  origin,  signifying  "  Here  we  rest." 

MlSSlSSlPPL — Formerly  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Loui- 
siana. So  named  in  1800,  from  the  great  river  on  the 
western  line.  The  term  is  of  Indian  origin,  meaning  "long 
river." 

Louisiana. — From  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  who,  lor  some 
time  prior  to  1763,  owned  the  territory. 

Arkansas. — From  "  Kansas,"  the  Indian  woM  for  "  s:t]oky 
water,"  with  the  French  prefix  "  arc,"  bow. 

Tennessee, — Indian  for  "  the  river  of  the  big  bend,"  *,  e., 
the  Mississippi,  which  is  its  western  boundary. 
Kentucky.— Indian  for  "  at  the  head  of  the  river." 
Ohio. — From  the    Indian,  meaning   "  beautiful."      Pre- 
viously applied  to  the  river  which  traverses  a  greater  part 
of  its  borders. 

;iGAN. — Previously  applied  to  the  lake,  the  Indian 

or  a  fish-weir.      So  called    from    the    fancied  re- 

ice  of  the  lake  to  a  fish-trap. 

lNA. — So  called  in  1802,  from  the  American  Indians. 

!01S. — From  the  Indian  "illini,"  men,  and  the  French 

ois,"  together  signifying  "  tribe  of  men." 

ONSIN. — Indian  term  for  a  "  wild-rushing  channel." 

)UBI. — Named  in  1821  from  the  great  branch  of  the 

ippi  which  flows  through  it.    Indian  term,  meaning 
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Iowa. — From  the  Indian,  signifying  the  "  drowsy  ones." 

Minnesota. — Indian  for  •'  cloudy  water." 

California. — The  name  given  by  Cortes,  the  discoverer 
of  that  region.  He  probably  obtained  it  from  an  old  Span- 
ish romance,  in  which  an  imaginary  island  of  that  name  is 
described  as  abounding  in  gold. 

Oregon. — According  to  some,  from  the  Indian  oregon, 
"  river  of  the  west."  Others  consider  it  derived  from  the 
Spanish  "oregano,"  wild  marjoram,  which  grows  abundantly 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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UNITED  STATES.— Objection  has  been  brought 
against  the  name  Montana  as  being  a  made-up  word, 
and  otherwise  not  fit  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Territory 
which  it  designates.  It  is,  however,  a  true  Spanish  adjec- 
tive form,  meaning  mountainous,  and  is  very  appropriately 
applied  in  this  instance.  Moreover,  it  actually  occurs  on  a 
map  of  the  New  World  accompanying  a  work  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1605,  where  it  marks  the  present  State  of 
Maine.  (See  Raleigh  and  Keymis,  Voyage  to  Guiana,  1598 : 
No.  19  of  the  facsimiles  numbered  1826  in  Fred.  MuUer's 
"  Catalogue  of  Books  on  America" — Amsterdam,  1872.) 
This  proves  Montana  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  names  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  equal  justification  could 
be  found  for  the  naming  of  Washington  and  Wyoming 
Territories. 

The  late  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  left  in  his  will  $1,000  to 


the  American  Geographical  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  Geographical  research.  There  will  certainly  be  no  lack 
of  home  candidates  for  it :  Clarence  King,  Prof.  Hayden, 
Prof.  Whitney,  Major  Powell,  and  their  associates ;  Capt. 
Hall,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  now  the  corps  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Society — the  rival  of  the  English  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund — about  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  country 
beyond  Jordan.    Persons,  by  the  way,  who  are  specially  in- 
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terested  in  this  last  enterprise,  can  obtain  full  information 
from  the  general  agent,  Rev.  James  H.  Dwight,  26  Exchange 
Place,  Room  14,  N.  Y. 

-. — Excellent  stereoscopic  views  of  Sitka,  Fort  Wrangell, 
and  other  places  in  Alaska, 'with  portraits  of  Indians,  illus- 
trations of  Indian  life,  and  flying  views  from  shipboard,  have 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco,  and  are 
procurable  of  him  at  $3.00  (gold)  per  dozen.  The  same  art- 
ist also  has  photographic  views  of  the  same  subjects,  7x9, 
which  cost  $1.25  each,  in  gold. 


Diamonds  have  been  found  in  a  gravel  claim  two 

miles  east  of  Placerville,  Eldorado  County,  California. 
That  is  to  say,  two  stones  have  been  picked  up,  at  different 
times ;  the  larger  being  worth  from  one  to  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  smaller  not  more  than  thirty. 

The  connection  of  New  Orleans  with  Houston,  Texas, 


by  rail,  should  be  completed  by  contract  in  April,  1873. 
The  portion  on  which  work  is  now  actively  going  forward 
is  from  Berwick's  Bay  to  Orange  on  the  Sabine  River,  via 
New  Iberia  and  Vermilionville,  (La.)  In  1887,  when  Port 
Lavaca  will  doubtless  have  a  Union  depot  for  the  shipment 
of  passengers  and  freight  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic,  one 
can  look  back  on  whaf  two  centuries  have  accomplished 
since  La  Salle  attempted  his  fatal  journey  from  that  place 
to  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  will  be  highly  in  order  to  erect  a 
statue  to  this  greatest  of  American  explorers  on  the  site  of 
his  Fort  St.  Louis,  of  unhappy  memory.  The  International 
Railroad  of  Texas,  of  which  100  miles  are  now  in  operation 
N.  E.  from  Hearne,  will,  when  completed,  connect  Fulton, 
(Ark.)  on  the  Red  River,  with  Laredo  (Texas)  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

South  America.— The  Hassler  expedition  left  Monte- 
video on  the  evening  of  the  28th  February,  and  on  March  16 
reached  Sandy  Point,  Straits  of  Magellan — a  Chilian  convict 
settlement,  having  over  1,000  inhabitants,  and  surrounded 
by  mountains  covered  with  thick  woods  (Punta  Arenas  of 
the  school  atlases).  A  stop  was  made  on  the  way  at  Port 
St.  Antonio,  St.  Mathias  Bay,  the  best  intermediate  harbor, 
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though  having  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  25  feet,  and  being 
entirely  uninhabited.  **  It  is/'  says  Count  Pourtales,  "  a 
most  desolate  country,  like  all  Patagonia,  without  a  tree  or 
•  a  drop  of  fresh  water."  Here,  nevertheless,  there  were 
found  many  objects  of  interest,  and  the  tracks  of  ostriches 
and  guanacoes  were  observed.  The  Straits  were  entered 
on  the  13th  of  March,  and  anchor  cast  in  Possession  Bay — a 
harbor  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  depression  in 
the  northern  shore.  Terra  del  Fuego  being  faintly  visible  to 
the  south.  An  excursion  was  made  to  Mt.  Aymond,  ten 
miles  distant  to  the  N.  W.  by  W.,  a  height  something  under 
1,000  feet,  and  which  proved  to  be.  an  extinct  volcano,  as 
also  the  four  lower  adjoining  peaks  called  the  "  Asses*  Ears." 
This  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind  outside  of  the  Andes 
range.  A  guanaco  was  shot  by  this  party.  Prof.  Agassiz 
visited  a  smaller  and  nearer  height,  finding  convincing 
proofs  of  glacial  action  from  the  south  northward  in  the 
scratched  and  |>olished  pebbles  and  terminal  moraines.  He 
also  came  upon  a  salt  water  lake  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet. 
On  Mag'dalena  and  Elizabeth  Islands  additional  evidence  of 
glaciers  was  obtained.  The  former  is  the  haunt  of  vast 
numbers  of  gulls,  cormorants,  and  pengfuins,  which  furnished 
specimens  in  abundance.  Sea-lions,  too,  abound  in  the 
Straits  and  are  easily  caught. 

Europe. — M.  Philarfete  Chasles  writes  to  the  AtJienceum 
of  May  4 : 

"  What  said  M.  Gambetta  the  other  day  ?  •  Frenchmen/  says  he, 
•  do  not  travel  enough.  What  we  are  most  ignorant  of  is  the  geo- 
graphy of  our  own  country.'  True  ;  and  they  abhor  not  only  travel- 
ing, but  reading  books  of  travel.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  the  ex- 
Dictator  furnished  an  excellent  proof  of  that  ignorance.  In  the 
same  allocution  to  the  citizens  of  Angers  he  uttered  this  flattering 
phrase  : — •  Your  attitude  this  day  sufficiently  shows  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Departement  du  Maine  have  been  shamefully  slandered.' 
Ang^TS  belongs  to  the  Province  of  Anjou,  as  most  school-boys 
know  ;  and  the  eloquent  lawyer  who  commits  such  a  blunder  has  a 
/^ood  deal  to  learn  before  he  attempts  to  teach  others.  A  mistake 
like  this  is  only  laughable  in  an  after-dinner  speech  ;  but  the  complete 
ignorance  of  one's  country  and  its  geography  assumes  a  more  danger- 
ous character  when,  in  a  military  despatch,  one  mistakes  Epinay- 
sur-Orge  for  Epinay-lez-Saint-Denis." 


1 1 
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Similar  mistakes,  it  appears,  the  Erencli  have  not 

been  exempt  from  for  a  long  period.    The  Nation  of  May  9 

prints  the  following  passage  from  the  "  M6moire  statistiquc 

du  d^partement  de  Rhin  et  Moselle"  of  Prefect  Boucqueau, 

a  Belgian  appointed  to  that  department  by  the  first  Napo- 

leon  when  consul,  in  the  year  XII.  of  the  Republic.   M. 

Boucqu6au  had  this  story  to  communicate : 

"In  1688,  Marshal  Boufflers  besieged  and  bombarded  the  citjoC 
Coblentz  without  being  able  to  take  it,  but  Little  Coblentz  (LutAi- 
Coblentz).  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  was  totally  d^ 
strdyed.  Although  it  has  never  been  rebuilt  since,  it  continues  to 
figure  in  large  letters  on  the  geographical  maps,  and  when,  in  \i% 
the  French  seized  Coblentz,  they  made  a  special  requisition  on  tk 
Little  Coblentz  which  they  had  destroyed  a  century  previous.  This 
mania  of  our  modern  maps,  which  are  always  copied  after  otikr 
ones,  for  designating  as  important  places  localities  which  are  only 
ruins,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  like  mistakes:  sometimes  a 
quartermaster,  map  in  hand,  has  assigned  lodgings  to  a  battalioi 
which,  after  having  marched  a  league,  found  nothing  but  ruins,  oral 
old  tower  in  the  city  or  chateau  allotted  to  it  for  its  winter  quarters." 

Russia  is  to  take  a  national  census  in  late  autumn  of 

this  year,  and  the  news,  as  is  not  uncommon,  disturbs  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  who  think  only  of  taxes  aad 
conscription.  Here  are  some  figures  from  the  late  German 
censuses  taken  Dec.  i,  1871,  which  teachers  would  do  weH 
to  note  in  the  margins  of  their  geographies  :  Total  popula^ 
tion  of  Prussia,  24,642,386  (of  which  12,051,232  are  males, 
and  12,490,776  are  females),  against  23,971,337  in  1867,  orm 
average  rate  of  increase  equal  to  2.8  per  cent.  The  province 
of  Brandenburg,  however,  which  has  2,863,509  inhabitants, 
increased  5.39  per  cent.,  and  Westphalia  3.96  per  cent: 
the  Rhine  province,  3.57,  Silesia  3.39,  and  so  down  to 
Pomerania,  0.98.  The  full  results  of  this  census  will 
not  appear  before  December.  Baden  shows  1461^428 
inhabitants  (of  which  712,769  are  males,  and  718,665 
are  females),  an  increase  of  only  1.84  per  cent,  since  1867, 
and  this  chiefly  in  the  large  towns.  While  the  towns 
above  5,000  inhabitants  (16  in  all)  have  added  25,400  to  their 
number,  97  towns  of  smaller  size  have  lost  2,646 :  and  the 
whole  gain  in  the  rural  districts  only  amounts  to  1,058. 
Emigration  took  away  17,143  persons.  Mannheim,  the  most 
populous  city,  has  39,614  inhabitants;    Carlsruhe,  36,622.' 
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The  total  population  of  Bavaria  is  4,850,038,  an  increase  ot 
only  25,617  since  1867  in  spite  of  the  freedom  accorded  in 
the  interval  both  to  industry  and  to  marriages.  It  is  said  in 
explanation,  however,  that  absentees  were  reckon/^d  in  the 
census  of  1 867,  and  that  the  20,000  men  now  on  garrison 
duty  in  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  added  to  the  figures  of 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  emigration  and  exceptional 
mortality  among  infants  have  dene  much  to  check  the 
growth  of  population  in  Bavaria. 

Africa. — News  was  received  in  London  on  May  i  from 
Bombay,  and  on  May  3  from  Aden,  that  the  Herald's  ex- 
plorer, Mr.  Stanley,  had  joined  Livingstone  at  Ujiji.    On 
the  19th  the  Hfrald  spun  out  a  meagre  dispatch,  in  whose 
contents  it  is  impossible  to  place  implicit  confidence,  though 
it  may  be  entirely  veracious.     Mr.  Stanley's  last  account  of 
himself  left  him  at  Ogara,  a  twenty  days'  journey  from 
Unyanyembe,  the  half  way  station  between  Ujiji  and  Zanzi- 
bar.   This  was  about  Sept.  20,  1871.    The  new  information 
would  indicate  that  he  was  occupied  till  Nov.  20  in  travers- 
ing the  twenty  days'  course  from  Ogara  to  Ujiji ;  that  he 
found  Livingstone  temporarily  absent  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition, having  "  established  his  camp  at  Myemba,  which  is 
twenty  days*  march  from  Ujiji,  and  about  midway  between 
the  lakes  of  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza ;"  but  that 
prior  to  the  12th  of  January,  1872,  Livingstone  had  returned 
and  welcomed  Stanley,  "  and  the  two  white  men  had  taken 
up  their  residence  together."    The  authority  for  these  state- 
ments is  one  "  Seyd  ben  Majid,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  Arab  chieftains  at  Ujiji,"  who  left  that  town 
Jan.  12  and  reached  Unyanyembe  Feb.  5.    That  is  to  say, 
he  accomplished  in  23  days  what  Stanley  had  been  nearly 
three  months  in  doing  (Aug.  30 — Nov.  20).    Stanley's  delay 
he  accounted  for  by  saying  that  he  **  had  been  compelled  to 
get  to  Ujiji  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  as  the  regular  cara- 
van route  had  been  rendered  impassable  on  account  of  a 
native  war  among  the  local  chieftains."  But  Majid's  rapidity 
of  movement  is  hardly  explained  by  a  subsequent  statement 
that  his  object  in  leaving  Ujiji  was  to  open  the  blocked 
route :  that  his  enemy,  a  chief  named  Misambo,  had  taken 
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up  a  position  midway' intending  to  give  him  battle,  and  had 
fallen  back  before  him  as  he  advanced.  Expecting  a  con- 
flict, Majid  was  led  on  to  Unyanyembe  without  intending 
it ;  which  he  gives  as  the  reason  why  he  brought  no  letters 
from  Stanley  and  Livingstone.  All  this  was  told  at  Unyan- 
yembe to  Sheikh  ben  Nasib,  who,  Feb.  8,  sent  oflF "  his  trusty 
slave"  Sa'eed  to  his  brother  Abdallah  ben  Nasib,  a  merchant 
in  Zanzibar,  "  with  these  welcome  and  authentic  tidings." 
The  messenger  arrived  in  Zanzibar  April  2 — that  is  to  say, 
doing  in  two  months  what  Stanley  (more  encumbered,  of 
course,)  was  three  months  in  doing.  This  is  the  whole 
story,  and,  circumstantial  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly  not  above 
suspicion.  If  communication  between  Ujiji  and  the  coast  is 
so  regular  and  easy,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  in  three 
years  Livingstone  did  not  contrive  to  ^end  a  single  letter  to 
Zanzibar.  Lieut.  Dawson's  "  Search  and  Relief  Expedition" 
has  not  turned  back  on  account  of  the  news,  which  met  it  at 
Zanzibar,  and  which  the  steamer  Abydos  that  brought  the 
party  out  carried  to  Bombay. 

Who  Mr.  Stanley  is,  is  a  question  which  our  readers 

may  very  well  ask,  and  fortunately  we  are  able  to  give  them 
some  particulars  of  his  career.  His  full  name,  as  we  men- 
tioned in  our  April  notes,  is  Herbert  M,  When  a  mere  boj, 
having  an  insatiable  longing  for  adventure,  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  "  fought  his  way  all  over  Europe,"  walking 
where  he  had  not  the  means  to  ride,  and  often  sleeping  in 
the  open  fields.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  brought  before 
a  French  court  "  for  traveling  in  exciting  times  without  a 
passport,  and  defended  himself  and  secured  his  own  re- 
lease." Before  he  returned  to  America,  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  mo^lern  languages  and  to  some  extent  of 
the  ancient.  The  employment  into  which  he  naturally  fell 
on  arriving  at  home  was  that  of  a  journalistic  bohemian. 
As  a  clerk  in  the  Fort  Fisher  expedition  under  Gen.  Terry, 
he  sent  a  glowing  account  of  the  engagement  to  a  New 
York  paper.  JHe  next  went  to  Turkey,  but  in  an  excursion 
through  the  country  fell  among  brigands,  and  was  maltreat- 
ed and  robbed  of  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  gold,  which  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  recover  through  the  American  consul 
at  Constantinople.     His  return  to  this  country  took  him 
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through  a  portion  of  France  and  Spain  on  foot  and  desti- 
tute.   Stopping  a  few  days  in  New  York,  he  commenced  a 
lecturing  tour,  with  Turkey  for  his  subject,  and  reached  St. 
Louis  in  the  winter  of  1866.    Meeting  with  no  success  in  this 
enterprise,  he  joined  Gen.  Hancock's  expedition  into  the  In- 
dian country  as  correspondent  of  a  St.  Louis  journal,  and 
had  occasion  to  describe  the  burning  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Kiowa  village  on  Pawnee  Fork  ;  next  joined  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners, and  was  at  the  famous  councils  held  at  North 
Platte,  Fort  Laramie,  and  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.     It  was 
subsequent  to  this  that  he  became  definitively  attached  to 
the  corps  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald.     His  first  great  mission  was 
assigned  him  very  unexpectedly  (he  sailed  in  a  few  hours 
after  it  was  broached  to  him),  and  consisted  in  accompany- 
ing the  British  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Abyssinian 
captives.     He  overtook  it  in  Egypt,  went  with  it  to  Mag- 
dala,  and  *'  sent  his  couriers  across  country  ahead  of  Gen. 
Napier's,"  so  that  the  Herald  published  the  first  news  of  the 
British  success,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  lending  it  to  the 
London  Times,    After  this,  he  went  to  Spain,  where  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  journal  met  him  in  October  1869, 
and  together  they  went  to  Valencia,  and  witnessed  the 
"  nine  days*  fight."     As  he  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the 
house  in  which  they  were  besieged,  a  bullet  took  a  wisp  of 
hair  from  his  head  before  he  would  retire,  when,  coolly 
closing  the  shutters,  he  resumed  his  reading  of  Carlyle's 
"  Frederic  the  Great."     His  next  professional  service  was 
reporting  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  in  May  of  1870  he 
was  traveling  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  having  previously 
**  done"  the  Holy  Land.     He  could  scarcely  have  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  his  Eastern  travel,  when  summoned  by 
the  Herald's  telegram  to  **  find  Livingstone."     In  person, 
Mr.  Stanley  is  described  as  a  **  short,  smart,  active  young 
man  of  sturdy  build,  indefatigable  limbs,  and  unbending 
will,"  whose  "  intense,^  sparkling  face  has  been  fanned  by 
almost  every  breeze  in  almost  every  climate."     He  is  unde- 
monstrative, unboastful,  and  self-possessed ;    has    all    the 
audacity  and  brilliancy  of  the  bohemian,  his  **  vigorous  ima- 
gination," small  scrupulousness  about  facts,  and  want  of 
mental  and  literary  discipline. 
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The  Japanese  in  America.    New  York  :   University  Publishing  Co., 

1872.    ii.50. Mehemet  Pasha,  Madam  Kibrizll    Thirty  years  in 

the  Harem.    London,  1872. Payton.    Diamond  Diggings  of  South 

Africa.    London,  1872. Prime,  Rev.  E.  D.  G.    Around  the  World. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1872. Thackeray,  William  M.   Paris 

Sketch  Book.  Irish  Sketch  Book.  New  edition,  in  one  volnmc 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1872. Trafton,  Miss  Ade- 
line.   An  American  Girl  Abroad.     i2mo.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard, 

1872. ^Wallace,  Mrs.  E.  D.    A  Woman's  Experience  in  Europe. 

New  York :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1872. Warner,  C.  D.    Saunter- 

ings.    Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1872.    $1.50. Wood,  the  late 

Capt.  John.    Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus.    London, 
1872.    [See  obituary  in  the  Monthly  for  April.] 

Periodical  Literature, — Overland  Monthly  for  June  :  "  Pavy's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pole."  [See,  under  head  of  United  States,  the 
notice  of  Pavy  in  the  Monthly  for  April.]  Ladies'  ReposUory  for 
June  :  •'  Corinth  ;  the  City  of  Idolatry,"  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Lee ;  "Recol- 
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lections  of  Buenos  Ayres,*'-  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Weeks.  LittelFs  Living 
Age,  May  1 1  :  "  India  in  Jamaica,"  (from  the  London  Economist^ 
[This  is  a  remarkable  article  on  Sir  J.  P.  Grant's  administration  of 
Jamaica  since  the  revolt  suppressed  under  Gov.  Eyre.  It  shows  how 
much  the  personal  character  of  a  ruler  affects  the  questions  whether 
slavery  or  freedom  is  the  best  condition  of  society  in  the  tropics  as 
elsewhere;  whether  the  freed  blacks  will  work;  and  whether  the 
superior  race  can  live  in  harmony  with  the  race  that  has  lately  been 
in  subjection  to  it.] 

Captain  Burton  will  sail  on  or  about  the  17th  of  May  to  Iceland, 

upon  which  country,  its  langua^^C  and  history,  he  is  about  to  produce 
an  important  work.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven,  who  is  also  "well  known  in  literature. — London  Publishers* 
Circular,  May  i6. 


#  <  »  ■  • 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  HIS  DA  UGHTER. 

[The  following  charming  poem,  which  has  the  merit  of 
combining  "  instruction  and  amusement,**  and  of  showing 
the  estimation  which  usually  attends  learning,  was  written 
by  Shirley  Brooks,  and  first  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Lon-^ 
don  Newi^ 

A    SOUND  came  booming  through  the  air ! 
'^^  "  What  is  that  sound  ?  "  quoth  I. 
My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair. 
Made  answer,  presently, 
"  Papa,  you  know  it  very  well ; 
That  sound—it  was  Saint  Pancras  bell." 

"  My  own  Louise,  put  down  the  cat. 
And  come  and  stand  by  me  ; 
Fm  sad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that, — 

Where's  your  philosophy  ? 
That  sound— attend  to  what  I  tell — 
That  sound  was  not  Saint  Pancras  bell. 

**  Sound  is  the  name  the  sage  selects 

For  the  concluding  term 
Of  a  long  series  of  effects, 

Of  which  that  blow's  the  germ. 
The  following  brief  analysis 
Shows  the  interpolations.  Miss. 

"  The  blow  which,  when  the  clapper  slips. 
Falls  on  your/riend,  the  bell, 
Changes  its  circle  to  ellipse 
(A  word  you'd  better  spell), 
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And  then  comes  elasticity. 
Restoring  what  it  used  to  be. 

*'  Nay,  making  it  a  little  more. 

The  circle  shifts  about. 
As  much  as  it  shrunk  in  before^ 

The  bell,  you  see,  swells  out ; 
And  so  a  new  ellipse  is  made, 
(You're  not  attending,  I'm  afraid.) 

"  This  change  of  form  disturbs  the  air. 

Which  in  its  turn  behaves 
In  like  elastic  fashion  there. 

Creating  waves  on  waves  ; 
Which  press  each  other  onward,  dear. 
Until  the  outmost  finds  your  ear. 

"  Within  that  ear  the  surgeons  find 
A  tympanum,  or  drum. 
Which  has  a  little  bone  behind — 

MalUus,  it  *s  called  by  some  ; 
Those  not  proud  of  Latin  grammar. 
Humbly  translate  it  as  the  hammer. 

"  The  wave's  vibrations  this  transmits 

To  this  the  incus  bone,  ' 

(Incus  means  anvil,  which  it  hits,) 

And  this  transfers  the  tone 
To  the  small  os  orbiculare, 
The  tiniest  bone  that  people  carry. 

**  The  stapes  next — the  name  recalls 
A  stirrup's  form,  my  daughter — 

Joins  three  half  circular  canals, 
Each  filled  with  limpid  water ; 

Their  curious  lining  you'll  observe. 

Made  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

"  This  vibrates  next — and  then  we  find 

The  mystic  work  is  crowned  ; 

For  then  my  daughter's  gentle  mind 

First  recognizes  sound. 
See  what  a  host  of  causes  swell 
To  make  up  what  you  call  the  '  bell.' '' 

Awhile  she  paused,  my  bright  Louise, 

And  pondered  on  the  case ; 
Then,  settling  that  he  meant  to  tease. 

She  slapped  her  father's  faice. 
"  You  bad  old  man,  to  sit  and  tell 
Such  gibberygosh  about  a  bell  t " 
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INFLUENCE   OF  CLIMATE   UPON  MAN. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Liberal  Club, 
some  interesting  remarks  were  made  on  this  subject. 
Man,  in  his  delusion,  said  a  speaker,  generally  opposes  his 
dependency  upon    nature.      Being  himself  her  child,  he 
thinks  that  no  impression  is  strong  enough  to  leave  a  durable 
effect  upon  him.    But  experience  teaches  the  very  opposite. 
It  shows  that  man,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  always  subject 
to  the  climate.    It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  a  pure,  moderately  dry  air  generally  pro- 
duces great  mental  sprightliness,  especially  with  full-blooded 
persons.     A  cloudy  and  moist  atmosphere,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  mental  relaxation,  and,  with  many,  melan- 
choly.    This  explains  why  suicides  so  often  happen  when 
i\iQ  sky  is  overcast.     The  depressed  mental  state  is  thus 
farther  enhanced.     Villeneuve  reports  that  of  every  ten 
suicides  which  were  committed  in  Paris  during  two  years, 
nine  took  place  in  the  rainy  season.    The  influence  of  the 
climate  is  also  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  mountaineers. 
They  are  quicker,  more  active,  and  excitable. 

From  the  unequal  action  upon  the  body,  and  its  reaction 
upon  the  mind,  the  character  of  various  nations  may  be 
explained. 

The  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  individuals  who  have  been  weakened 
by  previous  illness,  from  the  great  number  of  suicides  com- 
mitted at  the  close  of  the  year  1828,  in  the  Dutch  places 
Grdningen  and  Sneek.    Most  of  the  unfortunates  had  suffer- 
ed from  the  epidemics  of  1826  and  1827.    In  the  city  of 
SDeek,  ivith  6,000  inhabitants,  not  less  than  four  suicides 
took  place  in  one  week,  among  those  was  a  boy  of  eight  years. 
The  Swiss  naturalist,  Desor,  in  a  recent  essay,  describes 
the  climate  of  North  America  as  very  changeable  and  dry. 
After  having  explained  a  number  of  phenomena  produced 
by  the  clinaate  in  general,  he  depicts  its  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.     He  derives  from  the  climate 
bis  activity,  acuteness,  his  tall  stature,  his  eagerness  for 
gain,  his  practical  talent,  and  his  love  of  adventure. 
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It  is  also  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  under  a  pre- 
ponderating clear  sky  possess  more  talent  for  art,  while 
those  under  a  gloomy  sky  have  more  propensity  for  specu- 
lation and  thought. 


■  »  ■  • 


WHY    TIMBER    IS    PAINTED. 

WHEN  water  is  applied  to  the  smooth  surface  of  tim- 
ber,  a  thin  layer  of  the  wood  will  be  raised  above  its 
natural  position  by  the  expansion  or  swelling  of  the  parti- 
cles near  the  surface.  In  colloquial  phrase,  working  men 
say  that  when  water  is  applied  to  a  smooth  board,  the  grain 
of  the  timber  will  be  raised.  Every  successive  wetting  will 
raise  the  grain  more  and  more  ;  and  the  water  will  dissohc 
and  wash  away  the  soluble  portions  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  As  the  surface  dries,  the  grain  of  the  timber  at 
the  surface,  having  been  reduced  in  bulk,  must  necessarily 
shrink  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  cracks.  Now,  if  a 
piece  of  oil-cloth  be  pasted  over  the  surface,  the  timber  will 
be  kept  quite  dry.  Consequently  the  g^ain  of  the  wood  will 
not  be  subjected  to  the  alternate  influences  of  wet  and  heat 
As  it  is  n©t  practicable  to  apply  oil-cloth  already  made,  a 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  material  is  employed  for  covering  the 
surface,  which  will  adhere  firmly,  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
oil-cloth  in  excluding  water  that  would  otherwise  enter,  to 
the  injury  of  the  work.  Metallic  substances  are  painted  to 
prevent  oxidation  or  rusting  of  the  surfaces  which  may  be 
exposed  to  moisture. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  make  use  of  such  materials 
as  will  form  over  the  surface  a  smooth  and  tenacious  pelli- 
cle, impervious  to  water.  Any  material  that  will  not 
exclude  water  sufiiciently  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
grain  of  the  timber,  or  the  oxidation  of  metallic  substances, 
must  be  comparatively  worthless  for  paint.  Linseed-oil 
possesses  the  property  of  drying  when  spread  on  a  surfece, 
and  forming  a  tenacious  covering,  impervious  to  water. 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  benzine,  benzole,  and  certain  kinds  of 
lubricating  oil,  all  of  which  are  frequently  used  in  preparing 
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paint,  will  not  form  a  covering  sufficiently  tough  and  hard 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  water ;  for  which  reason,  the  paint 
that  is  made  by  employing  these  volatile  materials  will  be 
found  comparatively  worthless  for  outside  work.  A  pig- 
ment is  mingled  with  the  oil  to  prevent  the  timber  to  which 
the  paint  is  applied  from  absorbing  the  oil.  The  design  is 
not  to  saturate  the*  wood  with  oil,  but  simply  to  cover  the 
surface  with  a  coating  resembling  a  thin  oil-cl^h. 


»  ■  #  ■  » 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIENCE. 


THE  SUMMER  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

THE  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  days  of  August,  1872.  The  forenoon  and 
evening  of  each  day  will  be  occupied  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  afternoon  of  each  day  by  the  four  Depart- 
ments. The  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Lowell  Institute 
Hall  and  in  tKe  Hall  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

General  Association. 

1.  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  Cincinnati,  O. 

2.  The  Co-Education  of  the  Sexes  in  Higher  Institutions.  [Presi- 
dent White,  of  Cornell  University,  will  present  this  topic,  if  other 
duties  permit  him  to  attend  the  meeting.] 

3.  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  by  Newton  Bateman,  State 
Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  111.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  State  Supt.  Com.  Schools,  Pa. 

4.  The  Examining  and  Certificating  of  Teachers,  by  John  Swett, 
Ass't  Supt.  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

5.  System  of  Normal  Training  Schools  best  Adapted  to  the  Wants 
of  Our  People— Report  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Ch'n  of  Com. 

6.  The  Educational  Lessons  of  Statistics,  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 
National  Commissioner  of  Education. 

7.  Drawing  in  the  Public  School,  by  Walter  Smith,  State  Director 
of  Art  Education,  Mass. 

8.  Comparison  in  Education,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  Public 
Schools,  Boston. 
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Elementary  Department.— i^wZ?.  A.  Lathrop,  Ctncinnait,  O.,  Prest, 

1.  Objective  Teaching— Its  Scope  and  Limit,  by  N.  A.  Calkins, 
Ass't  Supt.  Schools,  New  York  City. 

2.  English  Grammar  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  M.  A.  Newell,  Prin- 
cipal of  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Instruction  in  Natural  Science  in  Elementary  Schools. 

4.  Adaptation  of  Froebel's  Educational  Ideas  to  American  InsUta- 
tions,  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Normal  De^rtment.— (7.  C  Rounds,  Farmtngton,  Jf/.,  PresitUni. 

1.  The  Proper  Work  of  the  Normal  School,  by  J.  C.  Greenougfa, 
Principal  State  Normal  School,  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Professional  Training  in  Normal  Schools,  by  T.  W.  Harvey, 
State  School  Commissioner,  Ohio. 

3.  The  Normal  Institute,  by  A.  D.  Williams,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Nebraska. 

4.  Normal  Work  among  the  Freedmen,  by  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

5.  Model  Schools — ^Their  Uses  and  their  Relation  to  Normal 
Training. 

Department  of  Superintendence.—  John  Hancock,  Cincinnati^  O^ 

President, 

1.  The  Extent,  Methods,  and  Value  of  Supervision  in  a  System  of 
Schools,  by  H.  F.  Harrington,  Supt.  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  Supt.  Schools,  Chicago,  HI. 

2.  The  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School — Its  Causes  and 
Remedies,  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  Schools,  St.  Louis.  Discussion  to 
be  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone,  Principal  of  High  School,  Portland,  Me. 

3.  Basis  of  Percentages  of  School  Attendance — Report  of  Com- 
mittee. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction.— Z>.  A.  Wallace,  Monmumtk 

College,  III,,  President, 

1.  College  Degrees— Report  of  Committee,  Pres.  D.  A.  Wallace, 
Chairman. 

2.  Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciation — Report  of  Committee,  Pro£  H. 
M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  111.,  Chairman. 

3.  The  Method  of  Teaching  Physics  by  Laboratory  Practice  and 
Objectively,  by  Prof.  Ed.  C.  Pickering,  of  Boston. 

4.  Modern  Languages — ^Their  Place  in  the  College,  College  Prepa- 
ratory, and  Scientific  Preparatory  Courses,  by  Pres.  J.  R.  AngfelL  of 
Michigan  University. 

5.  How  to  Teach  English  in  the  High  School,  by  Prof  F.  A.  March  ^ 
of  Lafayette  College,  Pa. 

6.  General  Education  as  a  Basis  of  Professional  Training,  by  Prof. 
John  S.  Hart,  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J. 
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The  daily  programme  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
time  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance,  and  each  discussion  will 
be  opened  by  a  person  selected  for  the  purpose.  All  who 
may  be  willing  to  participate  in  these  discussions,  are  re- 
quested to  come  prepared  to  express  well  matured  opinions 
in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  making 
satisfactory  railroad  arrangements,  but  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  two  of  the  through  lines  from  the  West  will  agree  to 
sell  round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  The  local  com- 
mittee reports  that  nine  good  hotels  agree  to  entertain 
guests  at  reduced  rates — varying  from  ^1.50  to  $3.50  a  day. 

• 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  twenty- 
seventh  annual  meeting,  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
July  23d,  24th,  25th. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  after  the  organization  has 
been  effected,  a  report  will  be  read  on  "  the  Condition  of 
Education,"  and  in  the  evening  two  papers  will  be  read,  one 
on  "  Scholarship  Estimated  in  Figures,"  by  Geo.  H,  Stone, 
and  another,  a  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Pedagogic," 
by  Charles  W.  Bennett,  of  the  Syracuse  University. 

On  Wednesday,  a  report  will  be  read  in  the  morning  on 
"  Educational  Statistics,"  and  .afterward  papers  entitled  as 
follows :  "  Reading,"  "  Music  in  our  Schools,"  "  Prepara- 
tion for  Business,"  and  "  High  Schools."  In  the  afternoon, 
a  plan  for  reviving  the  Teachers^  Journal  will  be  discussed, 
followed  by  the  following  papers :  "  The  Relation  of  Modern 
Philosophical  Thought  to  Popular  Education,"  "  The  Public 
School — What  it  has  Done,  What  it  is  Doing,  What  it  may 
Do,"  "  Physical  against  Mental  Training,"  and  "  Principles 
of  Education  as  advocated  by  Herbert  Spencer."  In  the 
evening,  a  paper  will  be  read  entitled  "  Teachers*  Qualifi- 
cations," and  an  address  will  be  made  by  B.  G.  Northrop, 
of  Connecticut,  on  the  "  Schools  of  Europe — What  we  May 
and  Ought  to  Learn  from  Them." 

On  Thursday  morning,  a  report  will  be  made  on  "  Im- 
proved Methods  in  Education,"  followed  by  papers  entitled 
"  Ainxing  at  What  ?"  "  A  Plea  for  Phonography,"  and  *'  Pre- 
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servative  EflFects  of  Education."  In  the  afternoon,  Edward 
Smith,  of  Syracuse,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  "  True  Prin- 
ciples, and  Practice  of  School  Discipline,"  and  an  address 
will  be  made  by  J.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  concern- 
ing the  "  Relation  of  Elementary  to  Scientific  Knowledge." 
Various  reports  will  then  be  made,  and  in  the  evening  select 
readings  and  recitations  will  be  givpn  by  Messrs.  W.  M. 
JelliflFe  and  W.  L.  Richardson,  of  Brooklyn  ;  W.  C.  Lyman, 
of  New  York,  and  O.  H.  Fethers,  of  St.  Louis,— to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  social  reunion. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  subject  matter  for 
profitable  investigation,  the  following  questions  are  submit- 
ted to  be  discussed  aSs  the  pleasure  and  wisdom  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall' determine : 

I.  What  should  be  the  proper  work  of  Teachers'  Institutes  ?  Or 
more  definitely:  i.  What  should  not  be  done?  2.  What  should  be 
done? 

II.  What  should  be  the  definite  object  of  questioning  pupils  in  re- 
citation ?  Specially:  i.  As  it  regards  the  teacher.  2.  As  it  relates 
to  the  pupil.  3.  As  it  concerns  the  subject-matter  under  considera- 
tion. 4.  What  are  the  Principles  which  should  be  followed  in  the  Art 
of  Questioning  ? 

III.  What  should  be  accepted  as  thoroughness  in  teaching? 
I.  Tfafe  amount  of  subject-matter  passed  over  by  the  pupil.  2.  The 
degree  of  the  pupil's  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter.  3.  The  feci- 
lity  of  expression  shown  by  the  'pupils  when  reciting.  4,  The  fre- 
quency of  reviews.  • 

IV.  What  should  be  the  special  purpose  of  examinations?  Re- 
lating to  :  I.  Their  frequency.  2.  The  manner  of  conducting  them— 
oral  or  written.  3.  The  nature  of  the  questions — simple  or  ex- 
haustive. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  large  number  of 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies  to  carry  members  of  the 
Association  at  half-fare  rates. 

The  German  American  Teachers'  Convention  is  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  precise  date  is 
not  yet  made  known — it  is  expected  to  be  early  in  August 
It  is  to  continue  in  session  for  three  days.  The  discussions 
will  be  in  German  except  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
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meet  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  August,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  in  Philadelphia.  Edw.  Shippen,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Invitation,  extends  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association  will  be  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  com- 
mencing  on  Tuesday,  July  23d,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  July  23d. 


» *  »  ■  • 


CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.  COLLIER'S  Great  Events  of  History,  famous  in 
England,  has  been  prepared  for  American  Schools,  by 
an  experienced  and  well  qualified  American  Teacher. 

The  book,  in  its  American  form,  gives  (i)  a  connected  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  of  man, 
down  to  the  present  time.  (2)  It  describes  the  most  im- 
portant events,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  not  in 
a  bare  statement,  but  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  a  pleasant, 
connected  and  interesting  story.  (3)  To  enliven  the  book, 
the  dwellings,  furniture,  domestic  customs,  and  mode  of 
life,  are  noticed  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. (4)  The  objections  to  the  histories  prepared  for  the 
student  are  that  they  are  either  too  prolix  or  consist  of  bare 
statement,  so  told  as  to  lack  interest  as  a  residing  book. 
This  book  is  a  happy  medium,  avoiding  unimportant  detail, 
as  well  as  dry  enunciation  of  facts.  (5)  The  book  is  divided 
into  chapters,  preceded  by  a  list  of  the  principal  heads,  and 
the  chapters  are  separated  into  short  sections  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  student. 

"  The  Great  Events"  is  eminently  calculated  not  only  to 
give  a  clear,  connected  outline  of  history,  but  to  create  in 
the  student  a  taste  for  historic  knowledge. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  have  published   "  A 
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School  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  W.  H.  Ven- 
able.  This  work  faithfully  sketches  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  not  the  history  of  sections.  States,  special 
interests,  or  particular  men.  Its  style  is  good,  its  matter 
does  not  include  the  nonsense  and  absurdities  too  often 
found  in  our  School  Histories,  and  its  mechanical  execution 
is  no  less  excellent — the  portraits,  pictures,  maps,  and  typo- 
graphy being  very  superior. 

Messrs.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  are  making  good  progfress 
with  "  Monroe's  Series  of  Readers."  The  Sixth  Reader  is 
just  out,  the  Fourth  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  three  lower 
books  will  follow  in  the  Autumn.  The  Fifth  we  announced 
some  time  ago,  promising  a  review  of  the  Series,  when  com- 
pleted. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  the  "  Annual 
Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1871."  It  is  edited  by 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  work 
tumishes  a  brief,  yet  sufficiently  full,  mention  of  the  more 
important  discoveries  in  the  various  departments  of  Science 
during  the  year  1871,  selecting  only  such  as  are  likely  to 
excite  general  interest,  or  to  be  of  lasting  importance.  No 
American  has  better  opportunities  than  Mr.  Baird  for  com- 
piling a  reliable  and  useful  work  of  this  kind.  The  same 
house  has  published  "  A  Smaller  Ancient  History  of  the 
East."  It  is  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Conquest  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  By  Philip  Smith. 
It  is  illustrated  by  many  wood  engravings.  Also,  '*  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Caesar,  edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe." — '*  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus ;  Journeys  on  foot  in  the  Wilderness 
of  the  forty  years'  Wanderings,"  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  ordnance  survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  explo- 
ration fund,  by  E.  H.  Palmer.  It  gives  many  maps  and 
illustrations  from  drawings  and  photographs  taken  on  the 
spot. — Another  of  Miss  Mulock's  works,  entitled  **  A  Brave 
Lady,"  with  illustrations, 

Mr.  L.  W.  Schmidt  has  just  published  "  A  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Ajpts  and  Manufectures.** 
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It  is  abridged  from  the  Technological  Dictionary  of  Rumpf, 
Mothes  and  Unverzagt,  with  the  addition  of  Commercial 
terms.  It  is  in  the  English,  German  and  French  languages. 
It  is  in  three  parts,  in  popular  form — ^paper  covers — and  is 
sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  $3.25. 

To  the  technical  man,  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the'  mer- 
chant, and  to  the  student,  the  work  will  become  indispensa- 
ble. The  names  of  the  editor  and  contributors  guarantee 
its  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

We  may  surprise  some  readers  now ;  but  five  years  hence 
our  words  will,  we  trust,  be  confirmed,  when  we  say  that  in 
America  the  new  journal  of  the  year  for  which  and  from 
which  we  have  most  hope,  is  not  one  destined  for  what 
please  to  call  themselves  the  literary  classes.  In  truth, 
there  are  no  special  literary  classes  in  America.  "  The 
Southern  Workman,"  just  now  established  at  Hampton,  Va., 
expects  to  be  read,  not  by  the  cloyed  and  satiated  white 
man,  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  newspapers 
and  magazines ;  but  by  the  black  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  whom  reading  is  still  a  luxury,  and  who  know  as 
little  of  literature  as  Cadmus  knew.  The  editor  is  Gen. 
Armstrong.  He  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  a  race  who 
had  just  been  called  from  barbarism,  by  such  distinguished 
leaders  as  his  father,  one  of  the  earlier  missionaries  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  command  of  negro  troops,  who 
never  failed  to  follow  where  he  never  failed  to  lead.  Gen. 
Armstrong  showed  that  he  had  learned  to  deal  with  the 
colored  race  in  a  fit  school.  Since  the  war,  at  the  head  of 
the  Hampton  Institute,  he  has  been  training  their  picked 
men  and  women  to  be  teachers.  And  now,  as  a  part  of  his 
enterprise,  he  undertakes  the  monthly  journal,  which,  with 
picture,  song,  story,  and  lesson  is  to  address  specifically  the 
men  and  women  on  whom  the  prosperity  of  half  America 
for  the  next  generation  depends.  Not  one-half  of  the  year's 
enterprises  in  journalism  can  challenge  comparison  for  im- 
portance with  one  which  has  a  purpose  so  profound  as  this. 
— Old  and  New, 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Messager  de  Paris  contains  a  very 
remarkable  self-criticism  on  the  decay  of  French  nationality. 
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"  Under  the  restoration,**  it  says,  "  we  had  a  Chalaubriand, 
a  Roger-Collard,  Foy,  Benjamin  Constant  among  the  Oppo- 
sition, names  which  gave  to  their  era  a  lustre  and  a  dignity, 
which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  following  periods.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  the  Opposition  had  at  least  a  Thiers,  Odil- 
lon-Barrot,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  Berry er.  But  the  revolution 
of  1848  produced  only  Blanquis,  Barbfes,  Felix  Pyats— what 
a  deep,  immense  fall !  The  4th  of  September,  1870,  gave  us 
only  a  Gambetta,  the  representative  of  political  Bohemian- 
ism  !  It  is  undeniable  that  from  181 5  to  1870,  our  states- 
men have  succeeded  each  other  in  a  descending  scale,  and 
heaven  knows  where  we  shall  stop  on  this  fatal  inclined 
plane.  Generations  of  statesmen  are  replaced  by  genera- 
tions of  adventurers.  The  year  1830  gave  us  diminutives 
of  1815;  1848,  diminutives  of  1830;  1870,  diminutives  of 
1848.  We  are  appalled  to  think  of  the  monstrous  dwarfs 
which  new  revolutions  will  beget.  If  we  do  not  close  the 
era  of  revolutions,  we  shall  be  made  a  people  in  which  no- 
body governs,  and  nobody  obeys  ;  in  which  only  incapacity 
rules  above,  and  unbridled  license  below." 


■♦-•- 


MISCELLANEA. 


Hon.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  just  had  the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,"  conferred  upon  him  by  Rutger's  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oxford  University  celebrates   this  year  the  loooth 
anniversary — probably  fabulous — founded  by  King  Alfred. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  seventy-five  years  old.  He  grad- 
uated at  Oxford,  and  commenced  studying  law,  which  he 
soon  forsook  for  geology, 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  believes  the  whole  human  race  is 
destined  to  embrace  vegetarianism.  In  this  he  walks  by  faith 
— with  hardly  a  glimpse  of  hght. 

Women  are  now  admitted  to  fifty  American  colleges. 
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BIBLE   READING   IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  OF  THE    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 

No.  1985.  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. I.  On  the  appeal  of  Thomas  McMahon  and  others, 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First  Ward  of  Long  Island 
City,  Queens  County,  against  John  Fahnstock  and 
others,    Board  of   Education    of   Long    Island    City. 

2.  Owen   McEleamey  and  others  against  The  same. 

3.  Edward  McBennett  against  The  same.     Before  the 
Superintendent. 

THESE  Three  Appeals  are  all  against  the  same  re- 
spondents,  and,  as  they  involve  but  one  and  the  same 
question,  they  may  conveniently  and  properly  be  considered 
and  disposed  of  together.  The  respondents  compose  the 
Board  of  j^ducation  of  Long  Island  City,  a  body  created 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  461,  Laws  of  1871,  for  the 
general  local  supervision  and  control  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Long  Island  City.  The  ground  of  appeal,  in  all  these 
cases,  is  the  action  of  the  respondents  under  a  provision  in 
a  By-Law  adopted  by  them  for  the  conduct  of  the  Schools 
under  their  charge.  That  provision  is  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  daily  opening  exercises  shall  consist  of  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment." 

The  appellants,  in  the  first  of  the  above  entitled  cases,  who 
are  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Ward  of  Long  Island  City, 
complain  of  the  enforcement,  under  the  direction  of  the  re- 
spondents, of  the  provision  of  the  By-Law  above  cited,  b)' 
compelling  the  pupils  in  the  School  of  the  First  Ward  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  Bible  therein,  under  penalty 
of  expulsion  from  the  school  in  case  of  their  non-attendance 
at  such  reading.  The  appellants  allege  that  the  regulation 
was  directed  to  be  so  enforced,  against  their  protest,  and 
that  of  many  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  those  scholars. 

The  appellants,  in  the  second  appeal,  complain  of  the 
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threatened  expulsion,  in  some  instances,  of  their  children 
from  the  First  Ward  School,  because  the  appellants  forbad 
their  attendance  upon  the  religious  exercise  in  question,  and 
in  other  instances  they  show  that  their  children  were 
actually  expelled  from  that  school,  for  refusing,  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  their  parents,  to  attend  school  when  the 
Bible  was  read. 

The  third  appeal  is  by  a  resident  of  the  Second  Ward,  of 
Long  Island  City,  who  alleges  that  his  child  was  expelled 
from  the  school  of  that  ward,  for  refusing,  under  direction 
of  the  appellant,  to  attend  at  the  reading  of  the  Bible  there- 
in. In  this  case  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the 
pupil  left  the  school  voluntarily,  but  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  in  question 
caused  his  withdrawal,  and  that  he  was  refused  permission 
to  remain  in  the  school  except  upon  the  condition  of  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  rule  by  attending  when 
the  Bible  was  read. 

The  question  presented  by  these  cases  is  not  a  new  one  in 
the  history  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State.  The  claim, 
by  Trustees,  of  the  right  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools,  upon  religious  exercises  therein,  has 
been  frequently  passed  upon  in  this  department,  by  my  pre- 
decessors in  office,  and  by  myself,  and  it  has  uniformly  been 
held  that  no  such  right  legally  existed. 

The  following  observations  in  a  former  decision  rendered 
by  me,  are  equally  applicable  here :  "  The  object  of  the 
common  school  system  of  this  State  is  to  afford  means  of 
secular  instruction  to  all  children  over  five  and  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  resident  therein.  For  their  religi- 
ous training  the  State  does  not  provide,  and  with  it  does 
not  interfere.  The  advantages  of  the  schools  are  to  be  free 
to  them  all  alike.  No  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
Christians,  whether  Protestants  or  Romanists,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  none  can  be  legally  violated.  There  is  no 
ajathority  in  the  law  to  use,  as  a  matter  of  right,  any  portion 
of  the  regular  school  hours  in  conducting  any  religious 
exercise,  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  made 
compulsory.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  performance  of 
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other  religious  exercises  by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of 
such  of  the  scholars  as  may  attend  voluntarily,  or  by  the 
direction  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  if  it  be  done  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  school,  or  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  school.  These  principles  were  set  forth  by 
Secretary  Spencer,  more  than  thirty  years  since.  In  a  deci- 
sion made  by  that  able  officer  in  the  year  1839,  ^^  which  he 
sustained  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  a  school  district  in 
permitting  a  teacher  to  have  prayers  in  the  school,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  had  previous  to  school  hours,  the 
following  remarks  occur:  *Both  parties  have  rights;  the 
one  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  practice  of  publicly 
thanking  their  Creator  for  His  protection,  and  invoking  His 
blessing;  the  other,  of  declining,  in  behalf  of  their  children, 
the  religious  services  of  any  person  in  whose  creed  they 
may  not  concur,  or  for  other  reasons  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. These  rights  are  reciprocal,  and  should  be  protected 
equally,  and  neither  should  interfere  with  the  other.  Those 
"who  desire  that  their  children  should  engage  in  public 
prayer,  have  no  right  to  compel  other  children  to  unite  in 
the  exercise  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents.' 

"  Neither  the  common  school  system,  nor  any  other  social 
system,  can  be  maintained,  unless  the  conscientious  views 
of 'all  are  equally  respected.  The  simple  rule,  so  to  exercise 
your  own  rights  as  not  to  infringe  on  those  of  others,  will 
preserve  equal  justice  among  all,  promote  harmony,  and 
insure  success  to  our  schools."  (Code  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, p.  355.)  The  same  view  of  this  subject  was  expressed 
by  my  immediate  predecessor,  the  late  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice, 
who,  in  a  decision  rendered  by  him,  February  5th,  1866, 
said :  "  A  teacher  has  no  right  to  consume  any  portion  of 
the  regular  school  hours  in  conducting  religious  exercises, 
especially  where  objection  is  raised.  The  principle  is  this: 
Common  schools  are  supported  and  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  instruction  in  the  common  English 
branches  ;  religious  instruction  forms  no  part  of  the  course. 
The  proper  places,  in  which  to  receive  such  instruction,  are 
churches  and  Sunday-schools,  of  which  there  is  usually  a 
sufficient  number  in  every  district.  The  money  to  support 
schools  comes  from  the  people  at  large,  irrespective  of  sect 
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or  denomination.  Consequently,  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
or  religious  denominational  character  must  be  avoided,  and 
teachers  must  confine  themselves,  during  school  hours,  to 
their  legitimate  and  proper  duties/*  (Code  of  Public  In- 
struction, p.  349.) 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Long  Island 
City,  in  directing  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  as 
an  opening  exercise  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  daring 
school  hours,  and  in  excluding  pupils  from  those  schools,  or 
any  of  them,  on  the  ground  of  declining  to  be  present  at 
such  reading,  has  been  without  warrant  of  law. 

The  appeals  must  therefore  be,  and  are  hereby  sustained. 
The  proper  course  for  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
rule  established  by  the  decisions  above  cited,  and  who  desire 
a  diflFerent  or  more  explicit  regulation  on  the  subject,  is  to 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  such  enactments  as  will  meet 
their  views.  Contentions  about  the  construction  of  general 
principles  of  law  might  thus  be  obviated  by  plain  statutory 
provisions. 

All  persons,  otherwise  entitled  to  attend  any  of  the  schools 
of  Long  Island  City,  and  who  have  been  and  are  excluded 
therefrom  for.  a  refusal  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  therein,  have  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  such  schook 
upon  the  same  footing  as  other  pupils  rightfully  attending 
them  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of 
Education  to  see  that  the  right  of  all  such  persons,  in  that 
respect,  is  accorded  to  them. 

This  decision  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Long  Island  City,  and  notice  thereof  must 
be  given  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  to  the 
appellants  in  the  appeals  above,  numbered  2  and  3,  with 
opportunity  to  examine  the  same. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  this  5th  day  of  June,  1872. 

Abram  B.  Weaver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


From  the  Great  Industries  of  the 

United  States. 


I. 

EDUCATION :  ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICIENT. 

TBB  IDUOATIOV  BUSHOBSS.  —  XieRT  MILLION  OHILD-rATqOHS.  —  GIQAXTIO  QASTSJ^  IHVKBTEJ). 
—  TWXKTT-8IX  HCRDRBD  aOHOOIr-BOOXS.  —  HO  HI8TOKT  O*  XOUOATIOH.  —  PBACTIOAI.  TBm>- 
BHOT  OF  SDUCATXON  BBVOBM.  —  OBJBCT'TBACHnie  TWO  OBHTUBISa  AGO.  —  A  QUART  OF 
BX.ACXBOABD.  —  0LD-FA8HIOHBD  SCHOOLS.  —  BBBBLUON  AOAINST  ORAMXAB.  —  THB  BBAL 
XOTAI.  BOAD  TO  EMOWI^DGB.  —  FDUT  OBOAHIBATION  OF  THB  XMPBOYBD  SCHOOI.  APPARATUS 
BV8XBVS8.  -^  ORianr  Aim  bibb  of  THB  HOUSB  of  J.  W.  BCHBBKBBHOBK  A1«D  go.  —  EXTXNT 
OF  THBtB  OPBBATXONB.  —  OOBTBHTS  OF  THBIB  ItUSBUX.  —  MODBRIT  APPARATUS.  —  VASTBB 
TILB8TOV  AHS  THB  PXB-WIPBB.  ~  FDBLDHIire  SXFABTXBIIT. 

Ihp&ovxmbnts  in  \h%  methods  and  in  the  machinery  of  education 
and  schools  have  a  value  in  a  mental  and  moral  point  of  view  which 
has  been  endlessly  talked  about,  and  is  pretty  well  understood.  But 
their  importance,  as  a  matter  of  every-day  business,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  is  not  so  oflen  mentioned,  and  is  less  familiar.  And  yet  the 
business  part  of  education,  even  leaving  the  immortal  soul  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  question,  ranks,  in  point  of  money  importance,  in 
the  same  grade  with  the  cotton  business,  the  woollen  business,  the 
grain  trade,  or  the  shipping  interest. 

That  this  is  so  will  quickly  be  perceived,  if  we  only  remember  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  souls  in.  the  United  States 
are  always  occupied  in  attending  schools  or  other  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  that  is,  at  present,  not  far  from  eight  million  pupils,  besides 
i^nt  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  teachers.  The  books  alone 
used  by  this  vast  army  at  any  one  time  have  cost  at  the  very  least 
twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  the  seats,  desks,  and  other  apparatus, 
thirty  millions  of  dollars — ^together,  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
investment  of  capital  in  school-houses  and  other  buildings,  in  lands, 
college  endowments,  etc.,  is  several  times  as  much  as  this;  one  single 
item,  viz.,  fifty  million  acres  of  public  lands,  given  by  Congress  at 
one  time  for  educational  purposes,  being  alone  equal  in  value  to  the 
items  of  books  and  furniture.  To  all  these  must  be  added,  further, 
a  capital  whose  interest  would  equal  the  annual  total  sum  paid  to 
teachers ;  a  still  further  considerable  item  for  libraries ;  another  for 
referenoe-books  and  professional  works  owned  by  teachers;  and  the 
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total  amount  of  the  business  investment  of  the  United  States  in 
education  becomes  absolutely  gigantic. 

Perhaps  another  fact  will  add  to  the  distinctness  of  oor  picture. 
It  is  well  known  that  as  much  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  repeat- 
edly been  invested  in  preparing,  printing,  and  distributing  Mine 
single  new  school-book  before  the  receipt  of  any  returns  from  it,  with 
the  expectation  that  subsequent  sales  would  reimburse  the  whole, 
with  abundant  profits.  Very  well :  there  are  in  the  oasrket  to^ay 
(besides  books  which  have  become  obsolete)  about  twenty-six  hun- 
dred different  school-books.  Of  course  the  invecrtraent  for  **  intro- 
ducing'' these  has  often  been  comparatively  small ;  but  if  there  are 
so  many  competitors  for  a  patronage  which  it  may  cost  so  much  to 
obtain,  that  must  be  an  enormously  lucrative  patronage. 

No  competent  history  of  education  exists,  in  £nglish ;  although 
German  literature  contains  many  works  on  the  subject,  and  abun- 
dant materials  for  it  are  dispersed  throughout  English  Kteratsre, 
particularly  in  the  essay  and  biographical  departments.  But  any  one 
at  all  versed  in  the  general  subject  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that,  since  the  time  of  the  **  revival  of  classical  learning^ 
in  Europe,  which  took  place  just  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  and  just  before  the  Protestant  Reformation,  one  line 
of  progress  more  distinct  than  any  other  can  be  clearly  traced  along 
the  whole  history  of  modern  education — ^namely,  improvement  in  the 
practical  character  of  education. 

Tliis  practical  tendency  has  always  belonged  to  the  prominent 
educational  reformers,  and  has  characterized  all  the  improved  ednca- 
tional  systems,  as  compared  with  those  that  preceded  them.  We 
find  Coraenius,  in  the  days  of  Oxenstiem  and  the  Thirty  Tears*  War, 
laying  down  with  perfect  distinctness  the  ver;^  doctrine  which  is  to- 
day most  prominent  among  the  improvements  tiow  in  progress,  to 
wit,  the  Object  Lesson  system.  He  says,  "  Things  and  words  shonld 
be  studied  together ;  but  things  espeeiaUy^  as  being  the  object  both 
of  the  understanding  and  of  language."  This  satne  idea,  indeed,  was 
the  basis  of  his  famous  Orhu  Pictiis^  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
natural  objects  with  explanations,  in  connection  with  which  he  in- 
tended that  the  objects  themselves  were  to  be  used  as  far  as  possible. 
This  work  has  been  a  favorite  German  school-book  for  two  hundred 
years — a  duration  bf  popularity  more  than  doubling  that  of  Web- 
ster's Spelling-Book. 

To  pass  at  once  to  the  affairs  of  the  "present  day.  The  condition 
of  the  educational  interest  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
looked  at  on  the  business  side,  presents  two  especially  strikwg 
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featorea.  These  are — first,  the  rapidly-advancing  practice  of  educa- 
tiog  through  the  senses,  and  sboat  things,  instead  of  educating  about 
words,  and  through  the  memory ;  and  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  the  increased  use  of  improved  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
BChool-house  itself,  vith  its  symmetricat  and  elegant  furniture  and 
fittings,  to  models  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  even  down  to  the 
minute  details  of  crayons,  erasers,  rods,  inkstands,  and  hat-pegs ; 
and  second,  the  tise  of  capital,  machinery,  and  inventive  ability 
for  supplying  these  improved  inatmmentalitiea  at  once  in  great 
quantities  and  at  cheap  rates — that  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
modern  civilization. 

One  question,  to-day  a  perfectly  reasonable  one,  but  which  at  any 
past  period  in  the  history  of  schools  would  have  been  peijectly 
absurd,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  changed  character  of  tne  new 
order  of  things; — 

"  What  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  blackboard  ?  " 

Heretofore  we  might  as  well  have  inquired  for  a  yard  of  oil,  or  a 
pound  of  conscience.  But  it  is  no  joke  at  all ;  a  material  is  regu- 
larly manufactured  and  extensively  used,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  liquid  blackboard.  It  is  bottled  or  canned  for  caniage  and 
keeping;  may  be  spread  like  paint  on  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and 
becomes  a  blackboard. 


The  old-fashioned  "district  school"  has,  withia  the  memory  of 
very  many  persons  now  living,  been  the  prevuling  type  of  school- 
hoDseand  apparatus;  and,  indeed,  abundance  of  epedmens  cfH  may 
yet  be  found.  It  is  a  clapboarded  shanty,  and  perhaps  a  log  hut; 
its  walls  within  fringed,  so  to  speak,  with  a  sloping  board  for  a  desk, 
w^hile  parallel  to  this  are  slabs  for  seats,  upheld  by  straddKng  legs 
cut  from  green  poles,  with  the  bark  still  on  theva.    Perhaps  other 
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desks  and  seats,  on  the  same  principle,  occnpy  part  of  the  flodr. 
£ach  pupil  has  a  speller,  a  reader,  an  arithmetio,  and  possibly  a 
geography  and  atlas ;  perhaps  there  is  a  blaokboard,  and  very  likely 
there  is  a  rattan,  a  ferule,  or  even  a  rawhide  within  reach  of  the 
teacher's  hand.  No  wall  maps;  no  globe;  no  apparatus  of  any 
kind,  unless  a  painted  pail  and  a  tin  dipper  may  be  called  such,  for 
illustrating  hydraulics  and  hygienics  at  once.  As  for  a  school 
library  or  any  real  '^  apparatus,"  as  well  expect  to  find  a  grand  piano 
growing  in  the  woods.  It  has  happened  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  intelligent  parents  of  a 
certain  school  district  in  the  educationally  famous  State  of  Con- 
necticut, because  the  teacher  ventured — ^not  to  make  the  district  pay 
for  globes,  or  maps,  or  pictures,  or  anything  ebe,  but — to  teach 
grammar/ 

However,  the  number  of  such  abodes  of  darkness  decreases.  The 
present  spirit  of  the  schools  is  represented  by  a  very  different  affair ' 
— ^by  the  first*class  graded  school,  with  its  elegant  architecture, 
home-like  and  healthful  warmth  and  fresh  air,  neat  and  comfortable 
desks  and  seats,  abundance  of  text-books,  well-chosen  library,  varied 
assortment  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  primary  and  scientific  appa- 
ratus of  all  kinds,  in  short,  by  an  array  of  contrivances  for  shorten- 
ing, clearing,  and  easing  the  way  of  the  scholar,  and  for  speeding 
his  prioress  upon  it,  so  numerous  and  so  effective  that  the  time- 
honored  maxim, ''  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,"  is  pretty 
much  done  away.  There  is  one ;  it  lies  through  the  improved  com- 
mon school ;  the  sovereign  for  whom  it  has  been  contrived  is  the 
Sovereign  People. 

Unquestionably  the  utmost  point  thus  far  reached,  in  this  process 
of  organising  and  combining  for  the  supply  of  mental  training  on 
business  principles,  is  shown  in  the  existence  and  operations  of  a  cen- 
tral depot  for  exhibiting  and  distributing  school  material.  Fifteen 
years  ago  no  such  depot  existed.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  country 
could  get  their  spelling-books,  arithmetics,  and  slate  pencils  where 
their  fathers  bought  their  codfish  and  molasses,  and  their  mothers 
their  calico  and  thread — at  the  country,  stora  In  the  cities  there  were 
pablishers  and  booksellers,  in  case  of  a  wholesale  order  for  the  like 
commodities.  Bat  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  much  more.  Some  of 
the  simpler  articles  of  school  apparatus  now  in  common  use,  were 
not  unknown,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  the  enterprising  teacher 
or  tJiistee  must  visit  as  many  different  places  as  there  were  articles 
named  on  his  memorandum.  Prices  were  high,  the  supply  small, 
the  shops  or  gan*ets  where  each  article  might  be  had  were  obscure, 
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Und  dispersed  throughout  the  city.  Of  coarse  these  artieies  were 
usually  not  supplied,  and  the  efficieucy  and  improyement  of  the 
schools  were  seriously  impeded  accordiugly,  A  few  feeble  attempts 
had  been  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most 
important  apparatus,  but  without  enough  of  either  capital,  or 
energy,  or  knowledge  of  what  was  required,  to  attaiii  success. 

In  1858,  a  sehoolmaster,  now  principal  of  the  house  of  J.  W.  Scher- 
merhom  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  having  learned  in  his  professioBal 
experience  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  having  studied  the  needs 
of  the  times,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  general  depot  for  sdiool  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds.  In  thia  one  centre,  according  to  his  coneeptioB, 
should  be  gathered  and  displayed  specimens  of  fbmiture,  apparatus, 
stationery,  books,—- everything  useful  in  the  school-room.  It  was  to 
be  an  exhaustive  museum  of  educational  merchandise,  where  aU 
things  in  that  line  could  be  seen  by  all  men — and  women;  in  fact,  a 
perpetual  world's  fair  of  school  material. 

In  1859,  a  connection  was  made  with  the  American  School  Insti- 
tute, and  the  proposed  business  was  actually  set  on  foot  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1861,  it  was  found  expedient  to  remove  the  base  of 
operations  to  New  York.  It  quickly  became  evident  that,  in  order  to 
adequately  develop  the  enterprise,  a  department  for  the  manufacture 
of  school  merchandise  must  be  added.  Mr.  George  M.  Kendall,  who 
had  been  identified  with  the  enterprise  fvom  the  first,  assented  to  the 
suggestion ;  in  1865,  Mr.  George,  Munger,  an  inventor  of  cel^mty, 
whose  articles  had  been  extensively  ordered  through  the  hoase^ 
joined  it  as  a  partner,  and  manufacturing  was  soon  afterward  hegvA 
at  Guilford,  Conn.  Mr.  W.  P.  Hammond  joined  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  gentlemen  already  named,  and  not  long  afterward  three 
enterprising  capitalists-^-Messrs.  Nelson  Crawford,  Thomas  Bell,  and 
Samuel  P.  Bell — ^invested  funds  in  the  house. 

No  gigantic  fortunes  have  yet  been  made  in  the  operations  of  this 
modem  and  very  original  concern.  The  nature  of  the  trade  is  sudi 
that  the  margin  of  profit  cannot  be  heavy ;  and  in  the  early  period 
of  such  enterprises  there  is  always  a  great  and  apparently  wastefid 
outlay  of  money,  thought,  and  labor,  in  creating  and  improving.  Our 
country  is  yet  new.  Vast  as  the  existing  school  mercantile  interest 
already  is,  we  have,  in  fact,  barely  entered  the  real  school-organijdng 
period.  The  business  of  the  firm  hitherto  has  partaken  largely  of  a 
missionary  character;  has  drawn. heavily  upon  the  fiiith  of  its  man* 
agers  and  supporters.  But  the  original  projector  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  his  partners  in  it,  have  not  at  all  lost  confidence  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  school  interest,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  part 
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which  they  must  play  iu  working  out  American  destiny ;  nor,  ac- 
cordingly, have  they  any  fear  foP  the  ultimate  success  of  their  under- 
taking  in  a  busiuess  point  of  view.  It  would  be  an  unprecedented 
violation  of  the  laws  of  business  should  Buch  industry,  perseverance, 
pluck,  and  fertility  of  contrivance  remain  permanently  unrewarded. 

Indeed,  thebueiness  has  already  fully  verified  the  predictions  of 
5te  founder  as  to  the  main  principles  involved.  It  was  believed  that 
there  was  a  national  demand  for  such  a  central  depot  as  this  in  the 
"tmsinesa  metropolis  of  the  nation ;  and  the  operations  of  the  house 
"have  become  national.  Its  premises  are  a  regular  resort  for  persons 
JBt^rested  in  edocation  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  agen- 
cies are  open  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  lis  trade 
«xtend8  from  Canada  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  from  Maine  to 
■California.  Orders  from  England  are  frequent;  trade  with  South 
^America  is  lar»e ;  ■  Honolulu,  and  other  localities  of  the  islands  of  the 
eea,  make  frequent  demands  upon  the  facilities  of  the  house ;  it  has 
itimished  the  public  schools  of  Melbourne,  in  Australia;  and  distant 
miesionary  stations,  as  they  establish  schools,  are  habitually  resort- 
ing here  for  supplies. 

No  more  vivid  representation  of  the  advance  of  educational  im- 
prorementa  for  the  last  quar- 
ter- of  A  century  conid  be 
made  than  is  supplied  by  a 
contrast  between  the  eata- 
logrue  which  Messn.  J.  W. 
Schermerhom  &  Co.  publish 
of  the  school  material  kept  on 
hand  by  them,  and  a  similar 
one  of  twenty-five  years  back. 
On  ooe  hand,  a  handsomely 
printed  volume  of  a  hundred 
find  fifty  page«,  containing 
two  hundred  and  forty-four 
elegantly  executed  wood-cute, 

lo  begin  with ;  and  specifying  the  names  and  prices  of  several  hun- 
dred books,  describing  dozens  of  difierent  courses  of  study;  cata- 
loguing not  merely  the  articles  represented  in  the  illustrations,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  but  twenty  times  as  many,  with  prices  at  retail 
and  wholesale,  suggestions  for  use,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  being 
Bobslantially  a  practical  pictorial  educational  encyclopiedia.  So 
much  for  the  list  of  to-day.  As  for  that  of  twenty-five  years  back — 
there  is  none. 
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It  is  out  of  the  qaestioD  to  giye  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  13ce 
the  present  even  an  approach  to  a  full  summary  of  the  m&tetiali 
thne  catalogued  and  represented.  But  a  list  of  the  names  of  fifty  of 
the  itemB,  picked  out  in  turning  over  the  pages,  and  whii^  ve  tbrov 
into  an  alphabetical  order,  will  sarpriae  any  one  not  tboroogblj 
familiar  with  the  subject,  so  varied  are  the  articles,  and  so  wide  the 
range  of  knowledge  illustrated,  processes  of  study  asnsted,  and 
devices  contrived : — 

Abacus,  alphabet  blocks,  arithmetical  solids,  barometer,  book  cu- 
rier,  color  cnbe,  crayon  holder,  croquet  set^  cube  root  blocks,  dis- 
sected cone,  dividers  (for  blackboard  use),  drawing  paper,  damb  belli^ 
eraser,  geometrical  forms  and  solids,  globe  (slated),  gonigraph,  hat 
rack,  hydrometer,  Indian  clubs,  kindergarten  blocks,  letter  clip, 
liquid  blackboard,  lunch  box,  magic  lantern,  magnet,  mariner's  coot 
pass,  mathematical  instruments,  microscope,  organ,  orrery,  pencil  file, 
planisphere,  prism,  rain  gauge,  Rogers*  school  groups,  school  ht,g\ 
season  machine,  shoe  scraper,  slate  rest,  song  roll,  spelliug  stick, 
stream  of  time,  sweeper,  tape  measai'e,  tellurian,  thermoouster,  wall 
slate,  wands  (for  exeraise),  waste  basket. 

This  list,  it  will  be  observed,  omits  such  obvious  itenu  as  cbw, 
desk,  ink,  paper,  etc  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  oar  readen 
may  have  to  stop  and  tbiok 
before  they  can  tell  what  som* 
of  these  things  are  for.  What 
is  a  gonigraph?  a  pencil  file? 
a  season  machine  ?  a  spellii^ 
stick?  "Qouy"  is,  or  nsed  to 
be,  a.  slang  term  for  "  a  silly  fel- 
low ;"  does  a  gonigraph  describe 
gonies?  Is  the  file  to  sbaipen 
the  pencil  or  to  keep  it?  Can 
your  season  machine  turn  oat 
weather  to  order  ?  Will  a  stick 
spell?  Even  the  man  of  to-day 
might  almost  be  imagined  to 
put  these  questions.  But  please 
to  hear  about  Master  Tilestoa 
and  the  pen-wiper,  and  then 
imagine  what  that  excellent  old 
B08EK*'  oBODf^-«oHoot  EumKiTioM.  gentleman  would  have  said  to 
Schermerhom  &  Co.'s  catalogue  of  school  material  Master 
Tileston,  who  died  not  far  from  1824,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  or 
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more^  was  writing-master  in  one  of  the  Boston  schools  for  over 
half  a  century.  Sundry  cuiious  anecdotes  are  told  about  the  good 
old  gentleman ;  but  that  which  is  to  the  present  point,  and  which 
was  recorded  by  one  of  his  pupils,  is  as  follows :  This  pupil  had  be^ 
come  apprentice  in  a  book-store,  when  his  old  instructor  entered  the 
store :  '^  Out  of  respect  for  the  venerable  man,  the  pupil  wiped  his 
pen  on  a  rag  that  hung  by  the  desk  for  that  purpose,  and  suspended 
his  worlc.  The  old  gentleman  approached  the  desk,  and  carefully 
raising  the  rag  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  said,  '  What  is  this 
for  ?'  *  To  wipe  the  pen  on,  sir,  when  we  stop  writing,*  said  the 
respectful  pupil.  '  Uh  !  it  may  be  well  enough,*  said  he, '  but  Master 
Proctor  had  no  such  thing !  *  Master  Tileston  always  wiped  out  his 
pen  with  his  little  finger^  and  then  deaned  his  finger  on  the  white 
hairs  just  under  his  wig.  His  model,  Master  Proctor,  had  been  dead 
half  a  century,  perhaps,  but  he  still  lived  in  the  routine  that  he  had 
established." 

The  pen-wiper  evidently  was  a  sore  burden  to  the  poor  old  man. 
The  gonigraph  would  hate  staggered  him ;  the  magic  lantern  would 
have  been  little  better  than  sacrilege  in  his  eyes;  and  the  Indian 
clubs  would  have  beaten  his  very  life  out.  And  yet  this  compre- 
hensive and  seemingly  heterogeneous  variety  of  school  material 
corresponds  to  a  very  wise  saying  of  a  very  judicious  old  gentle- 
man of  far  more  ancient  date  than  Master  Tileston — that  famous 
and  practical  Greek,  the  Spartan  King  Agesilans — who,  on  being 
asked,  "  What  ought  children  to  learn  at  school  ?"  replied,  "  What- 
ever they  will  need  to  do  as  men.** 

Besides  the  extensive  arsenal — so  to  speak — of  educational  ord- 
nance and  munitions  of  war  wherewith  to  teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  the  house  keeps  on  hand  a  full  specimen  assortment  of 
all  the  best  school-books,  and  furnishes  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
apparatus,  maps,  or  furniture.  Moreover,  it  publishes,  from  time  to 
time,  books  of  its  own,  the  last  being  Professor  Johonnot's  "  School- 
Houses,"  with  designs  by  Hewes — an  elaborate  work,  bringing  its 
sabject  down  to  the  very  latest  dates,  and  with  a  great  number  of 
drawings  and  plans  for  school-houses  of  all  sorts,  materials,  and 
Bizes.  And  lastly,  it  issues  Thb  Ambbican  Educational  Moxtult, 
a  lively  periodical,  which  serves  as  a  record  of  contemporary  educa- 
tional history,  doctrine,  and  practice,  and  as  a  common  organ  of 
comimunication  among  those  interested  in  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions and  instrumentalities  of  learning. 

Such  an  institution  as  has  thus  been  described  could  not  exist 
except  amidst  a  great  number  of  highly  improved  and  improving 
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schools.  It  at  once  lives  by  them,  and  helps  them  live;  and  while 
it  is  jnstly  entitled  to  large  pecuniary  succesa,  it  is  at  the  s*at 
time  incomparably  most  significant  as  an  index  and  engine  of  meDt£ 
and  moral  improvement. 
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Modern  School  Furniture, 


THE    verjr  decided    advantages    of '  our    Furniture    have 
induced    a    popular-  appreciation    and    demand    Htherto 
unknown   in   the    history  of  similar'  enterprises.      Its  national 

reputation  anil  general  use  in  the .  United  States,   as   well  as 

its    large    demand    from    foreign    countries,  have  sprung  from 
the  following  peculiar  merits  : 

1.  All  the  seats  and    backs    are    curved  to  precisely  fit   the 

persons  of  pupils  —  hence  they  are  most  comfortable.     Correct 
Physiological  Principles  have  been  carefally  observed  in  the  con- 

struction  of  our  Furniture. 

2.  All  seats  are  folding  —  permitting  pupils  to  take  and  leave 
tlieir  places  without  difficulty  and  disturbance ;  enabling  the  teacher 
to  call  up  every  pupil  promptly  at  a  given  signal;  giving  capacity 
to  the  School-room  for  light  Gymnastics ;  admitting  free  passages 

across  the  room,  and  giving  opportunity  to  dean  the  floors, 

3.  All  Desks  and  Settees  are  readily  taken  apart,  and  shipped 

flat — hence  transportation  is  very  cheap, ' 

4.  The    patented    manner  of   dove-tailing    the    parts,  makes 

warping,   shrinking,    and   swelling  impossible  —  hence  they  are 
enduring. 

5.  Our  Furniture  is  superior  in  appearance,  and  finished  in 

workmanship. 

6.  It  is  cheaper  even  than  the  infexior  styles. 

In  fact,  we  were  the  first  to  establish  style  in  furnishing 
Schools,  Some  other  manufacturers,  to  save  their  business, 
liave  felt  compelled  to  try  to  imitate  us,  as  far  as  our  patents, 
their  own  taste  and  facilities  will  permit. 
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For  purposes  of  reference  and  ezazninatioxi,  we  give  a  list  of 
some  of  the  Schools  which  we  have  recently  supplied  with  School 
Furniture. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  our  Furniture  is  so  satisfactory  to 
our  customers  that  we  dare  publish  their  names. 
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Albaaj Hisi  Ryui*!  BchooL 

"     Cathedral  ** 

••      Hits  Hewitt's  " 

"     .'.Board  of  Education. 

Arnezda Amenia  Seminary. 

Ashford Public  School. 

Astoria "         "     No.  8. 

Atii0nf "  "     No.6. 

"     J.J.  Vosburg,  Trustee. 

AnbTurn^ High  School. 

Bay  Shore Public  School. 

"         Chas.  M.  Howell,  Trustee. 

Bedford  Station. Public  School 

Benton " 

Blue  Point H.  Bishop,  Trustee. 

Browiter'8  Station* Public  School 

Public  HaU. 

"  Public  School  No.  18. 

^ F.  B.  Foster,  Trustee. 

Bronxrille School  District  No.  8.. 

Brooklyn Adelphi  Academy. 

Edward  Brown>  School. 

F.  D.  lK>iigchamp*s 

H.  Aisgen*s 

Irving  Seminary. 

Miss  Dudley^s  Seminary. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  School 

Mr.  Moidangh*! 

Mrs.  Adams* 

Mrs.  Burnett's 

••       Mrs.  Hilton's 

"       Mrs.  Marvin's 

**       Packer  Institute. 

"       Frof.  Cheneviere*s  School 

•*       Prof.  Everett's  School 

"       Prof.  Qiraud's  Seminary. 

•*       Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lewin's  School 

Mrs.  Harvey's 

Mr.  Dunn's 

OatskUl Free  School 

"       Public     " 

"       Rectory  »» 

OasHeton School  District  No.  3. 

"       Mrs.  Hnnt*s  School. 

Ohester Public  School 

Oanandaigaa Ontario  Orphan  Asylum. 

Chatham  Village Marks  B.  Stewart 

Oity  Island Public  School 

Olarkstown "         " 

OUfton. St.  Mary's  Acaden^. 

Oohoei Board  of  Education. 
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OoMSpring SchoolDistilct  N&  Ml 

OoUege  Point School  District  No.  1. 

"         Miss  Waltber's  Sdw^ 

Oopaka  Iron  Works Public  School 

Oroton  Palls " 

Qroton  Landing. 

Oentreport 

Dtkeman's. Miss  Gay*s  School 

DobbsFerry Miss  Dana's    " 

MiasHlDton's  "^ 

East  How  Tork Public  School 

"         Rev.  Mr.  Cre^ton*sScl 

East  Irrington Mrs.  Ropes'  SdwoL 

SattOliMtar. ScboolDistrict  Na  1 

"         "       Nal 

Elaira HlghSctaooL 

Edgewater Public 

FarEookaway. " 

Fishklll District  No.  IJL 

Fishkill  Landing Miss  Wagner's  SdioaL 

Flaibnih BraamnsHallAeideBT. 

"       Public  School  No.  I 

**         Dr.  J.  L.  ZabrisUe. 

Flnahing. Public  School  Na  4. 

"         '•     No.1 

SlJoseph's  Acadevj. 

Mrs.  S.E.LiDCohL 

Fordham Public  School  Na  1 

"       "        "  '  Nal 

Fort  Washington N.A.LeTA)asse'sSctai 

Friendship A.J.  MMhnan. 

Fieeport M.  Bur. 

Ckurrison's  Landing Public  School 

Qlon's  Falls Oien's  Falls  Acadeny. 

Cireenlsland PublicSchool 

ereatHeok " 

Harlem Hariem  Academy. 

"      Miss  JackeonV  School 

Havana.. People's  College. 

Haverstraw.. . • School  District  Na  t 

**        "         "      Nal 

"         Mrs.  Batcbdder's  SctoJl 

Herkimer Public  School 

Hempstead School  District  Na  IS. 

Highland  Falls Mn  Caiswell's  SchooL 

Highland  MUla Public  School 

Hudson Hudson  Academy. 

»      Board  of  SdncatkML 

"      J.  £.  Gillette. 

Huntington Public  School 

♦♦        Union      " 

I  Hooiiok  Falls School  District  Na  14. 
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44 


44 
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IiUp Public  SchooL 

Jthff^ UorncU  University. 

„  .  (University  Prapwfttory 
■}     School. 

Jaoudoa fichool  District  Ko.  6b 

♦*      Public  School 

jfa^ftli. AlMph  Green. 

Xansi90> J.  W.  Booth. 

IdvingstmL .R«v.  T.  8.  Dnslnberre. 

Kttlft  "F^lla.    School  District  No.  1. 

"         William  A.  Brown. 

Long  Isluid  City Fir*t  Ward  Public  School. 

Kamaroudk.*.  Public  School. 

JbohMMt '' 

Maiden " 

Kax^aietvilla.. Swart  &  Winter. 

Ibtteawan Public  SchooL 

HoOrawviUo " 

Merrick. School  District  No.  7. 

Middletown "         "      No..^. 

"        PublicSchooL 

MJltcm Mra.  Myers' School, 

MbniM Public  School. 

"     W.  K.  Smith. 

MbrrisaDia* German  American  School. 

••        Public  School  No.  1. 

••       "         "     No.8. 

••        ••         "    ^No.4. 

•»        ••         "     No.  5. 

Monnt  Hope School  District  No.  6. 

Mount  Lebanon Public  SchooL 

Knmt  Venion Board  of  ^ucation. 

MoBtgomeiy School  District  No.  7. 

levbuigh Home  fur  the  FriendlcBl. 

••         Board  of  Education. 

«        School  District  No.  1, 

lew  Lota "         "       Na8. 

Mew  Palti     New  Palta  Academy. 

lew  Bo6helle- Locust  Ave.  Seminary. 

**  Hiss  Adama'i  School. 

«•  Public  School. 

MewUtrwlit " 

MewTork  Olty Bowery  Industrial  SchooL 

"  Children's  Aid  Society. 

•*  Chlld'a  Nursery. 

••  Colored  School  No.  & 

M  German  American  School. 

•*  Dr.  Somer's  SchooL 

««  French-Bnglish  In^tttutei 

«•  Grammar  School  No.  IS. 

•*  •*  "      No.89. 

••  *•  "      No.  61. 

••  ^       "  "      No.  86. 

^  j  Leake  &  Watts'  Orphan 
I     House. 

••  Madame  Hears' SchooL 

•• Madame  Heritau's" 

•♦  Miss  Arbuckle'e     " 

••  HinaGoodwin's    " 

•*  MipaJaudon's       " 

••  HissWarren'fl       " 

•«  HissYonman's     ♦• 

•«  Miles.  Charbonniers*  Bt^ 

M  Hiss  Ellis's  SchooL 

••  MrkStom*     " 


Hew Tork Oity  • ........ .Mr.  Emmerich's  School. 

"  Hr.  Farrand's  SchooL 

•*  Hr.  Colton's  •* 

"  Hr.  Provost's        •* 

•*  Hrs.  Hitter's  " 

"  Hr.  Van  Rhyn's  SchooL 

"  New  York  prphanAayl'm. 

u  S  Oiphanage  of  Church  of 
1     Holy  Trinity. 

**  St  Columbus  SchooL 

**  St  Hatthew's  Academy. 

**  St  Catherine's  Convent 

"  St  Jerome's  Ch.  SchooL 

ct  I  Immaculate  Conception 
1     School. 

u  (Holy  Communion  Par* 
1     ishSchoola. 

*•  Bev.  J.  P.  Smith. 

F«a.H«rTork. {"rdJi*"   ='*'*' 

Horth  Salem* Public  SchooL 

Hyabk Hev.  H.  TenBroeck. 

**    Hiss  Anna  Bui|;h. 

Otiiville John  Hnllock. 

Oxford  Depot Public  SchooL 

Oyfter  Bay School  District  No.  1 

"       Rev.  C.  S.  Wightman. 

Ptatterson Public  School. 

Feekskill School  District  No.  6. 

"      "         "       No.a 

"       PublicSchooL 

Pbrt  Jervifl Dr.  Wilbur's  SchooL 

"  Union  School  No.  L 

Fort  Ohester Dr.  J.  F.  Bowron. 

Port  Leyden Public  SchooL 

Poughkeepsie School  District  Na  & 

"  Hr.  Brown'e  SchooL 

•'         Rlverview  Hilltary  Acad. 

"         White  Broa.  &  Co. 

Prattflburg Public  SchooL 

Bamapo School  District  No.  S. 

Bed  Bock PublicSchooL 

Bondont " 

"       Union  Free  SchooL 

Bhineoliff Rev.  Thos.  8.  Savi^. 

Bofllyn Public  SchooL 

Sand  Lake School  District  No.  4. 

Sandy  Hill ViAou  School. 

garatoga ^^-  Walworth's  SchooL 

Saiatoga  Springs Public  SchooL 

Saugerties School  District  No.  SI. 

goandale Public  SchooL 

Sohodack School  District  No.  8. 

Sohuylerville "         "      No.  6. 

"  Dr.  Payn's  SchooL 

Schenectady Duncan  McDougaL 

Sbbagtiooke JnWus  E.  Butts. 

"       District  No.  16. 

Sing  Sing S.  R.  Stone. 

"        J.  D.  Post's  SchooL 

South  01en»8  Falls H.  W.  Barker. 

Sonthhold J.  R  Terry. 

Stony  Point School  District  No.  1. 

Spring  Valley Spring  Valley  Academy. 

*»  Eraetus  Johnson. 
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Steplieiitowii School  District  No.  1. 

Bpuyteo  Dnyrol School  District  No.  4i. 

St.  JohMTffle {^'gSaw"'*  ^°'  *• 

ayiMue. '.  ...]M«.^lckeneon'.Sein- 

Tarrytown Mr.  Qailitert's  Bchob). 

"        Mr.  Jackson's     " 

"        Mr.WiDcinson's"    - 

Tremont . . . . ' Public  School. 

Troy Board  of  Edtication. 

"    ... First  Wani  School  ' 

" Fourth  " 
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Troy  Academy. 

ChristiaQ  Bros.  Academy. 

St.  Peter's  School. 

MiPsPurdy'i   " 

> Campbell  &  Vanghn* 

^    •. . , Qeor^  Harrison. 

Tackaboe  PabHc  School. 

Tally School  District  Na  1 

Tame7'9*-'v ».T.  B,.5arJ,  .  . 

Upper  Plermont Mr.  Cobles'  School.  . 

"  Mr.  Bauer's 

Valley  Falla. Public  School. 


tt 
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tt 


Waterto wu Henry  J.  HopUns. 

Watervliet ...Public  School. 

Wairviok School  District  Ifo.  a. 

"      Lasear  ^  DemaiesL 

Weedsport Union  SchooL 

Westchester Public  School  Na  1. 

"  **     NO.J. 

WestFamu MiM  CotheD's  Schoal, 

PttbUc  School  No.  & 

*^  *•     NfiL4. 

West  Town Public  SchooL 

WUlfBiMbQrgfa n.  C.  Bkickmar. 

Winsbridge School  District  No.  6. 

Whitehall .Public  SchooL 

WhitePlaiM " 

Mrs.  Steliragom^a  SdmL 

Vhitestone MissCurley's  ** 

WilliamBbridge Public  School. 

WoodhaTen School  District  Ka  I 

Tonken. Public  SchooL 

^       Miss  David's  SchooL 

**       Mr.  Hooper's      ** 

"       Wra.  Allen  Butler. 

"       TnmerftCo. 

Tolktown School  District  Kd.1 
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Amherst,  N.  H James  O.  BouteUe^ 

AndoTer,  Mass. Public  School. 

"  **    E.  P.  Holt 

Ansonia,  Oonn. High  SchooL 

"    PuWicSchool. 

Ashland,  Mass. Rev.  M.  M.  Cutter. 

Assabet      '*    .........JohnHiUis. 

Barrington  Oentre,  B.  L  Public  SchooL 

Benldn^ten,  Vt Bennington  Graded  S<A'l. 

Bostoiii  MaM« Boston  Theological  Setn'y 

"  '*  Mls«  Welchman's  SchooL 

BranchTiUei  Oonn PubHc  SchooL 

Bridgewater,     ''    II.H.DnBoLB. 

Bridgeporti       "    Public  SchooL 

"  "    Waterville  School  Dist 

"  "    Toilsome  Hill  " 

•*  "    Union  " 

'•  •   Island  Brook    " 

(t                H  j  Misses  Ward  and  Hius- 
J        dale's  SchooL 

Brighton,  Mass. P.  C.  Winshlp. 

"  "    Joseph  Bennett. 

OhapinTille,  Oonn. Public  School. 

Oheshire^  "   Episcopal  Academy. 

Olinton,  "    PubUc  SchooL 

Oohasset,  ICass. 

Oonoord,       *' 

Banbnry,  Oonn. Mrs.  White's  SchooL 

Danielsonville,  Oonn*..  .Public  SchooL 

Barieni  "  Darien  Seminary. 

"  •*  ....Mips  Rice's  SchooL 

Dayrille,  *•  ....Public  School. 

Bagleville,  "  ....    " 

East  Braintree,  Mass.. . .    *' 

"  ...A.  Mason. 
BaatBridgewater,  "  ..Public ScHooL 

"  ...KW. Nutter. 
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East  Falxumthy  ]Iaa8...J.  O.  Bobineoo. 
East  Taunton,        "  ...Public  School 

"  ...N.  W.  Shaw. 

East  HftTtn,  Oeam. Public  SchooL 

"Brihtgf  Mass, N.  J.  Beixjamla. 

Fairhaven  "  Public  SchooL 

Falls  Vllla^  Oonn. ....  Mr.  Spurr. 
FairHaTeD,         '*    ....Public School. 

**  "    ....H.  B.Brown. 

"  •♦   ;...J.  P.Merrow. 

Framingkanif  Maai. — Public  SchooL 

"  "  ....O.B. Brown. 

Franklin,  •*  . . . .  S.  W.  Squire. 

01eidale>  **  ....PubUc SchooL 

OrandeyiUey 
Greenfield, 

**  — DaTidMowiy. 
*■  ....J.  F.  Moora. 
♦*  ....C.  C.  Conant. 

Qreoieville,  OomL Public  SchooL 

QfeafBarrington,  Mass.  Orammar  ^* 
**           "            "      High 
"            "             "      Charles  Watson. 
Qreenirieh,  Oonn. Meeting  Hobm  Schl  DisL 

"  "     Byrom  "      •* 

"  .  "     Round  Hni  »*      " 

"  "     SUmvichUppoc  '*      * 

6Noveland,  Kass. Public  SchooL 

Hartford,  Oonn. Mr.  Thompson's  SdioaL 

"     Meadow 

"       ,    "     Misa  Hyde's 

Hatfield,  kaasr Public  «* 

Holyoke,      "   Rev.  Father  P.  J. 

Hinsdale,     **    E.  H.  Goodiicli.  Jr. 

Hoiliston,    "   N.  J.  Pameater. 

•  '  "  "    E.T.  Whiting. 


tt 
tt 
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Hall  Mass. 

Jamaica  Flain^i  ICass, 

Kent,  Oonn. 

Ikkevill^  Oosm 

..D.  W.Dlll. 

..Prof.  D'Eghent. 

. .  Kent  CoRag<!  8dIl^nAr3^ 

..Public  School. 

..ArbyEtfty. 

..Public  School. 

..John  Branning. 

..Public  School. 
tl          tt 

•  ■ 

..O.W.  Fuller. 

..Gardner  Proaty. 

..J.  R.'8|>offord. 

..Lee*0  Academy. 

. .  North  West  School' Dlst. 

..Public  School. 

..G.  A- Priest. 

..Public  School. 

..E.  W.Drake. 

.  .Middlebnry  College. 

..Public  School. 

..G.W.  Cottrell. 

..Public  SchooL 

..P.  Simpson. 

..J.  S.  Cousins. 

.  Public  School. 

tt          tt 

•  •                             . ,        . 

. .  School  Dl|*trict  No, .  1. 

.  .Centre  School  Di^tjdct  . 

..SJiipman  " 

. .  Stanley  Quarter  Sch'l  Diiu 

..Public  School. 
tt            tt 

•  • 

.  .Stephen  ^oyt  A  Sons. . 
.. Francis  Brown. 
..High  School. 
.  .Mr.  Crumple  School. 
..If,  A.  Lypp. 
,.J.  G.  RobinsQD. 
. .  Wm.  P.  Sheffield. 
..Newtown  Academy  Ass'n 
..Public  School. 
..R.W.  Nevton. 
u. Public  SchooL 
8,  Darius  Howard. 

.  .Public  SchooL 

tt          tt 

..L.  N.  GranQor. 

..H.  U  EdwArds. 

. .  Centre  School  District. 

.  .North  Centre  School  Diet 

..Over  River  School  Diet. 

..North  West     "        " 

..Broad  River    " 

..Miss  Beecber's  SchooL 

..Mr.  Selleck's 

..Edward  MerrllL 

, .  Charles  Reynolds. 

..Public  SchooL 

. .Central  School  District 

..Preston       "           " 

. .  School  Street  Pnblic  ScVl 

..  Mrs.  PIatt'9  SchooL 

..N.S.  Gilbert. 

.  .Public  SchpoL 

C.  M.  Barbel. 

Orange,  ICasi. 

Pern,  Mass 

tt         tl 

.  .H.  N.  Moore. 
.PuNic  SchooL 
, .  G.  T^.  Thonwon. 

Fittsflald."  

.  .Miss  Salisburr^s  SchooL 

TiATinutfir.  HTflJM. .  •  a « ■ 

^PlantsiiUe,  Osni. 

tt             tl 

.  • . .  < 

Plymouth,       "    

Portland,  Me. 

Ponltney,  Vt 

;        tt             tt 

^hester,  N.H 

Autland.  Vt 

.Public  SchooL 

w        •• 

H.  D.  Smith. 

tt        t« 

..B.  Warner. 

TJalwwi.  riAiiii 

. .  A-  Ij.  DrfiSBer 

Lhtleton.  Mass. 

.Public  School. 

u                   «• 
tt      •               H 

.Rev.  E.  H.  RandalL 
..Public  SobooL 

WW.  Vt. 

.  .R.  F.  Hanscam. 

Msdisflii.  Oottni 

..Rutland  Graded  SchooL 

tt         «t 

tt        tt 

gangna  Oentre,  Mass.  ■ . 

daybrook,  Coon. 

tt          tt 

.  .Baii.  K.  Ohase  A  Co. 

u               «« 

.K  P.  Robinson. 

Kanohester,  Mass. .... 
MeohanlosTille,  Cons. 

MMiHikhAni.  Maui 

.Centre  School  District 
.Seabury  Institute. 

.Sharon  Institute. 

MdiilebTiTy,  Vt 

Kiddlefeld,  Mass..... 
It            tt 

Mflfbrd,         •* 
Millbory, 
KaWs  Falls," 
Kontagne,      " 
latick,           " 

Sev  Britain,  Oonib  •  •  • 

tl       tt         tt 

. . . 

tt       it         (( 

U               tt                    tt 

tt          It 

Shelbotne,  Mass. 

^th  Hanson,  Mass. . . 

BonthTMT^  Oonn.  .-. . . . . 

.C.  H.  Shears. 
.Pliny  Fisk. 
.W.  H.  H.  Bryant 
.MI«fl  Smlth*B  SchAoL 

SouUxManohettftTiOonn.  Pnblic  SehooL 

"            "              **    Cheney  Brothers. 
South  Vorwal^         "   Miss  Hogan's  SchooL 

Spenoer,  Mass Public  SehooL 

Stookbridge,  "    ^r,  Reid's  SchooL 

"           " M.  Warner,  Trustee. 

Stonehanii     "    W.  B.  Stevens. 

Stamford.  Oonn. Miss  CKannonaka*«  Sch*L 

tl              M                  tt 

Vev  Canaan,     "    ... 
tt       tt         tt 

tt            tt               tc 

■  »  • 

VsvHaTsni       '*   ... 

Vev  IiondoOf     ** .  •  > . 
tt       tt         t( 

It             tt 

•  •  •  •    *  •  1 

Stoninirton.   **     ....... 

Public  School. 
, .  Calvary  Church  SchooL 

St  Johnsbury,  Vt  . . " 
TThomaston,  Oonn.     •  >  ■ 
Unionville,      "    ..... 

Vassalboio',  He. 

Wakefield.  Mass. ...... 

.Horace  Fairbanks. 
.Plymouth  Woolen  CO. 
..Public  SchooL 
..P.M.  Jones. 
.Town  Hall. 

Vew  Bedford.  Mass. .  v 

Ware.           "    

.Public  SchooL 

Vewporti  R.I* 

VAvtmm.  flonn. .... . . 

Wateriwry,  Ooon. .... 

t(              tt 

.... 

It             tt 

It              It 

.... 

Watertown,     "    .... 

Webster,  Kass. 

t.         11 

..A.  S.  Chase. 
.  .Baptist  Clinrch. 
..High  SchooL 
. .  Board  of  Education. 
..Episcopal  SchooL 
..Public  SchooL 
.  .F.  D.  Brown. 

lorthboro'i  KaM...... 

tt           tt 

lortli  Brantlbrd,  Gk>nii 

lorth  BridgewateivICa 

Hofthfordf  Oonnt  •  -  •  • . 

lorth  Eadk^  Kasa. 
tt         tt            tt 

HorthMiddleboro'/'  . 

Tonrallc.  (kmn.  ...... 

Waatboro'.  "    

.  .Dr.  Hero's  School. 

West  Brookfleld,  Mass. 
tt          It            tt 

West  Oheshire,  Oonn. . . 

WestOamwaUf    "  *• 
tt  "     ■  »t          It 

Westford,  Mass. 

West  Meriden,  Oonn. . 

West  Needham,  Mass. 

West  Stookbridge,  '' 

.West  Tisbuiy, 
It         It 

West  Thompson,  Oonn. 

Wethersield, 

Wilton, 

tt                  It 

Winnepang,            " 

Woonsocket,  B.  I 

TalesTille,  Oonn.  t... 
Yantio,                > .  • . 

.Public  SchooL 
..B.  P.Aiken. 
..AmosMoas. 

tt            It 

..Public  School  No.  L 

U                        It 

..    "          "      No.  3. 

t«            tt 

tt          tt 

■  • 

M                     ti 

. .  StAte  Reform  SchooL 

t«             tl 

. .  Mr.  Clarke's  SchooL 

tt             (1 

..S.  Spencer,  Jr. 

tt             It 

..Public  SchooL 

tl             It 
lerwiefa^      "     

..M.  C.MitchelL 
.Walter  Bates. 

tt            « 

M                         tt 
U                      tt 

..R.  A.  Robblns. 
..Public  SchooL 
..S.  B.Fancher. 

It              tt 

...... 

t«             »» 
OruiMk   Mass........ 

..Pnblic  SchooL 
..A.  Sherman. 
..SchoolDiatrictNo.  8, 

M                   " 

..E.W.  Williams. 
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NEW  JERSEY  AND   PENNSYLVANIA. 


Afllilraiyi 


it 


Bamegati 
BayonBOi 


14 
t» 
U 


V  J Mr.  Smith's  SdiooL 

«*  ....Public S5chooL 

U  44  4( 

•  •  ■  • 

•*  ....IstWnrd" 

44  ^  44  44 

"  ...Sd      "     •* 

"  ....Board  of  Education. 

"  ...  .Public  SchooL 


Belviderei 

Bergen  Pointi       ^* School  No.  1. 

Bergen,                **  ....Bergen Institnte. 
Bloomsbnigi   Fenn State  Normal  SchooL 

*•  "  ....Hr.Cnnrer'sScbooL 

Boontoni  Ki  J.  •  •  •  School  District  No.  7. 

*'  *'  ...  Miss  Crane's  SchooL 

BrancfaportStat'n" Pablic  School. 

Brioksborg,  **  ....School  District  No.  T. 

Brick  Township,  "...."         "  "   «. 

ti  44  14  U  44  t*       K 

•    •    •    •  %M 

Oaldwell,  *'  ....Pnblic SchooL 

"  •*  . . .  .Jonathan  Prevost 

Oedar  Orore,         ^  ....  Pablic  SchooL 
Ghaseford  **  ....School  District  Ko.  1. 

Clifton,  "  ....Public SchooL 

••  •*  ...  S.NewelL 

Clinton,  "  ....Public SchooL 

♦»  •*  ....N.  W.  Voorhees. 

Coytesville,  **  . .  •  Llnwood  Insiitato. 

Dayton,  ** J-  V.  Hubbard. 

Deal,  "  ....PnbUc SchooL 

Denville,  "...." 

"  **  ....Geo.  B.  Rlghter. 

Deer  Park,  "  ...  School  District  No.  8. 

Dover,  **  ....Public SchooL 

"  "...  School  District  No.  B. 

"  ••  ....Mine  Hill  District  No.  9. 

Baston,  Penn Miss  McCarreirs  SchooL 

Bast  Orange,     K.  J.  • . . .  Miss  Grimes'  SchooL 
East  Passaic,        **  ....School  District  No.  86. 
Eatonton,  "  "  "         **    4. 

Edinboro',  Pesn. State  Normal  SchooL 

Elisabeth,        K.  J School  District  No.  1. 

*'  ....Elizabeth  Orphan  Asylum 
"  . . . .  Elizabeth  Select  School. 
"  ....Public School. 
Elisabeihport,       "  ....D.J.  Meeker. 
Englevood,  ^*  ....Englewood  Free  SchooL 

"  "  ....Public SchooL 

Englishtown,       "  ....    " 

"  *♦  .  ..RcT.  J.  L.  Kehoo. 

Erie,  Penn. Board  of  Education. 

Fair  Haven,     H.  J Mrs.  Harwood>  School. 

Parmingdale,       "  . . . .  Pobllc  SchooL 

"  "  ....A.  H.  Patterson. 

Flemington,         "  ....Rev. G.  S.  Mott*s  SchooL 

"  "  . . . .  Rev.  G.  S.  Woodholl's  " 

Forked  River,       "  ....Public  SchooL 

FortiLeo.  "  ....    " 

"       "  "  ....Father Smith. 

Franklin  FimiAoe  **  ....  School  District,  No.  19. 
Freehold,  "  ....Freehold Institute. 

•*  ....PubUc SchooL 


Freeman^sDepot,  V.J.. .  .PnUic  SchooL 

Qermaa  Valley,  "  ....    ** 

Hambnig^  "  ....School  District  No.  L 

Hoboksn,  *'  ..  .Misses  Freodii'ScliaaL 

"  «  ...  Mrs.  De  Valeraes^  " 

"  "  ....Mrs.Dormitier^  " 

Eohokoi^  '  **  ....Public SchooL 


44 


....  G.  J.  B.  Kets9. 
''  ....School  DistriaVal. 


44 
44 

44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Eeyport, 


44 


U 


44 


44 


Holmdsli 

Honesdale,       Penn. . . .  Honesdale  Graded  ScteL 

"  ....Select SchooL 

"  ....B.  F.  ToiTcy. 

**  "  ....W.W.  Weston. 

Hudson  (Mtj,      H.  J. . .  .S.  V.  Bettingi^ 

Hunt'sMilla,       ''  ....School District Nai 

Irvington,  **  ....Public SchooL 

Jamesboxg,  **"    ...State  Reform Sdiooi 

Jersey  City,  **  — Mrs.  Paxton'sSdaoL 

''  ....Miss  Adams' School 

j  Pablic  School  ibrOt 
"  "  (     ored  childies. 

•*  ....Public School, Sal. 

44  44  •*  U     « 

....  A 

44  U  44  M  XL 

■    •    •     •  *W 

"  ....    "  "     i±^ui 

**  ...Board  of  BdacfttMW. 
**  ....Miss Brown's ScImL 
"  ....Public SchooL 
"  ....Gordon and Hotot 

Kingston,  Peiuii Wyoming  SeBtiBS?. 

Knowlton,  H.  J. . . . Public  SchooL 

LafSayette, 

Lebanon, 

Lock  HaTsn,  Penn. Miss  Pareon*!  ScboeL 

Long  Branch,     K.  J. . . .School District 5a  1. 

44  44  4i  U  44  U    C 

•   •    •    •  ^ 

Madlaon,  **    ...Miss  Davy's  School 

"  ••  ....PubUc  SchooL 

Manalpan,  .«  .4         m 

Manchester, 
Marlboro', 

Meadville,  Fauu Mr.TlngleylSehflBL 

Metnhantvill^  H.  J. . .  .Public  ScbooL 

Middlebush,  "...  -J.  Newton  VooAea. 

Milbum,  ••  . . .  .St  Stephen*!  SdaoL 

KUltUme,  "...  .PubUc  School,  No.  T. 

"  ♦•  ....Gravel  ffinSebooL 

•«  ••  ....AOlcntt 

Mbntdair,  "  ....MontcklrS«li8chPQL 

"  »*  ....G€O.H.FisBciB. 

Horriatown,  **"  ....Public  SchooL 

Mountain Viov,  "  ....School District. No. & 

Keshaaio^  "  ....Nesfaanic  Uwdtatc 

Kewaik,  **  ....1st Ward PsbfcSdwi 
**  ....8d      "     •* 

"  "  ...,3d       -      *•        - 

♦•  "  ....4th     "      -        -* 

"  •*  ....6th      "      • 

"  "  ....6th      "      -        • 

41  44         8th     "      *•        * 

»*  "  ....10th    '*       " 


44 
44 


U 


41 


«4 


«4 


44 


44 


44 
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M  14 

njlllpslrarg,  FeniL . 
PSnatawaj,  Ki  Jt  .. 
Pfttetont  Penn. 


gTiinfloW,      K.  J. 


. .  .11th  Ward  Pabllc  School. 

..IWi    ♦^ 

..Mth    " 

..JCr.Shier*B  School. 

..MiM  Chase's  *' 

.  .Mrs.  8harer*s  SchooL 

..]IlssHiils6*s 

..]frs.Lelaiid*8 

..Kr.  Ma9te*s 

..High  School. 

. .  Newark  School  Asso'n. 

.  .Bey.  P.  W.  M.  Walter. 

..Poblic  School. 

.  .Board  of  Bdacation. 

.  .Bey.  PatherM.C.  Dnggan. 

..Theological  Seminary. 

..Batgers  College. 

( Botgers  College  Gfam- 
"\    mar  SchooL 
..J.  C.  Bdmonds. 
..Formah  Martin. 
,  .Sixth  Ward  Pabllc  Sch'l. 

.School District  No.  4. 

.Board  of  Bdacation. 

.Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 

.  German-English  SchooL 

■Miss  Qrimes* 

.Miss  BobinBon*B 

Misses  Barl  and  Mmm^s 
School. 

..Bey^  T.  AtkfaiBon. 

..W.  A.  Gellatby. 

. .  Miss  Sinclair's  SchooL 

..Miss  Jones'  " 

..Mr.  Harwood's SchooL 

..Mr.  Stevens'  " 

. .  Paterson  Orphan  Aaylnm. 

..Paterson  Seminary. 

..Mrs.  Benardson's  School. 

..H.  Waters. 

..Public  SchooL 

.  .Baritan  Bay  Seminary. 

. .  Steiner  and  Kelly. 

..Pabllc  SchooL 

, .  Board  of  Bdacation. 

..A.  Tompkins. 

.Miss  Annian's  SchooL 


It 


It 


f 


Plainfleld,       H.  J.        i  P1^«W  CpUege  for 
iiaumwa,       a.  4 -j    -young  LadiesT 

"  "    ....PublicSchool,  No.  1. 

M  II  j  Young  Men's  Bepubli- 

•"l     can  Club. 

Plainsrillei  Penn. Public  School. 

Pbrt  Jenris^     H.  J. . . . .  School  District  No.  1. 

Kahway,  "  ....  Parochial  School. 

"  '•  ....Bahway  Seminary. 

Bed  Bank,  "  . . .  .Public  SchooL 

"       "  "  ....Bev.  A.  Perkins. 

Beed's  Station,  Penn.  .  .Bev.  J.  T.  Wampole. 

Booky  Hill,        N.  J« . .  .Miss  Prayn's  School. 

Butherford  Park,  "  ....Presbyterian  ChapeL 

.  .School  District  No.  2. 

..T.  M.  Dickey. 

..S.  Winslow. 
Schooley's  Moont'n,  H.J.  Seminary. 
Soranton,  Penn. Public  SchocL 


It 


II 


It 


it 


II 


IC 


II 
II 
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Secanous, 
Somerrille, 


Xl  .  U  i  •  • . 


I« 


tl 


II 


II 


II 


It 


II 
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Sonthold, 
South  BiTor, 
South  Orange, 


....  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Comeirs  SchooL 

Wagner.  Potter  &  Lyman. 

....W.  P.  Flowers. 

...  Public  SchooL 
It   ■      II  - 

■  «  •  • 

.  ..Montrose  Classical  Int. 
South  Hew  DarhamfH.XSchooI  District  No.  8. 
SpotBwood,         H.  J.. . .  Mr.  Willis*  SchooL 
Spring  Valley,      "  ....Spring  Valley  ChapeL 
Stanhope,  "    . .  .School  District  No.  83. 

Stockholm,  "...."  »'        "     9. 

Summit,  "  ....St.  John's  SchooL 

Tenafly,  /  "  ....Mrs.  Veyseys SchooL 

Tunkhannodk,     **    .  r.  .Miss  Tattle's  School. 
Westchester,      "    ....Mr.  Wyers'       " 
Wost  Hohoken,  H.  X . . .  Public  SchooL 
Westfield,  "  ....  School  District  No.  11. 

West  Orange  "  ....  "  "  "  4. 
Washington,  "  ....  "  "  "  i. 
Wilkesbane,  Penn*.... Plains  District. 

•*                "  ....Public SchooL  » 

Wood8ide,HJ. 


II 
It 
It 
II 
It 
It 


It 


II 


SOUTHERN   AND    "WESTERN    STATES. 


aeliaOourtHooMiVa.  Bey.  W.  B.  Gihnour. 

BBapolifli  Md tJ.  S.  Nayal  Academy. 

tlaiUa,  Ga Phillips  &  Crew. 

ugUMt^  **   Mrs.  Bounothean's  School 

••  "   Bey.  J.  T.  Bobert 

•*  "   Miss  Sedgwick's  SchooL 

istiiit  TeXi Wm.  Smythe. 

itom  Sovge,  La. Louisiana  State  tJnlyers'y 

lUhnoref  Md. ...Board  of  Education. 

"    Bey.  J.  Albert  Harrold. 

kQefmiei  Ittu J.  P.  Holcombe. 

tstonrt  Bjiringi,  Vat  .HoUins  Institute. 

Istolff  T«BB. Female  Lutitute^ 


Browniyille,  Tei. Brownsyille  Academy. 

Oanal  Doyer,  0. Board  of  Education. 

OharleatOB,  8*  Oi Charleston  Female  Sem'y. 

"    Bey.  A.  M.  FolchL 

Oleyeland,  Tenn« J.  B.  Baht 

Oharlotte,  H.  0 Mr.  Burwell's  SchooL 

Oolumbu,  Oa.    Public  SchooL 

"     W.  L.  SaUsbuiy. 

Oolumbia,  S.  0. Bey.  T.  S.  Dodge. 

Due  West,     "    Female  College. 

Bdgewoodi  Mdi Bey.  John  McKelway. 

Enon,  Ala. Banks,  Caldwell  &  Co. 

Faison's  Depot,  H.  0.  ..I>r.  H.  W.  Faison. 
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Femandina,  Pla. PabMc  School. 

'«         »     Biahop  Yoang'i  SemiiiAry 

Gadiden,  Ala !>'•  Heath's  School. 

GovanBtown,lCd Dr.  Merrtllat'e  " 

Georgetown,  D.  0 Mrs.  Blbba'       " 

„      ^     TT  i  Normal  and  Agrienlta- 

Hamptoa,Va. \    ral  Institute. 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.Va.  Mr.  Brackett's  School. 
Holly  Springs, 


....Mr.  Pettis' 
Independence,  Tex.  •  •  •  .Baylcr  University. 
"  "    ....Rev.  H.  Clarke. 

"  "    . . . .  Wm.  Carey  Crane. 

Irondale,  Ho. »«▼•  Jallus  Spencer. 

Louisville,  Ky J-  F-  Morton  &  Co. 

Lynchbnrg,  Va. C.  L.  C.  Minor. 

Maoon,  Ga.  • Appleton  Home. 

Milledgeville,  Ga. W.  D.  Seymour. 

Mobile,  Ala. Mrs.  Abbott's  Schooi 

Montgomery,  Ala. Joel  White. 

"  "     W.  8.  Barton. 

Nebraska  City,  Heb. Board  of  EdueaUon. 

Hew  Orleans,  La. Leland  University. 

'♦ H.  Chamberlln. 

"  Stevens  &  Seymour. 

»*  E.  J.  Harp. 

Horfolk,  Va. Catholic  Orpban  Asylum. 

Ogdin,  Utah R«^-  J-  ^'  GUtogly. 

Farkeisbiirg,  W.Va. . . .  .Miss  Galbraith's  School. 

Fetersbnig,  Va. Board  of  Education. 

Bome,Ga. Hills,  Dalley  &  Co. 

"       "  Public  School. 

Savannah,  Ga. Board  of  Education. 

«»  *'   Miss  Adams' School 

BelmSiAla. Mr.  McVoy's  School. 
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Shreveporti  La. 


ti 


u 


Stanton,  Vai 

St  Augustine,  Fla. 

Tallahassee,      '* 

Tupelo,  Miss. 

nniontown,Md.... 
WashingtonjD.  0. 
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j  Claestcal  and  Conuner- 
J     cUl  Academy. 

Geoige  WmSamson. 

Thatcher  A  Aleziader. 

j  Institution  for  the  Dest 
(     Dumb  and  Bihad. 

Public  Scfaocd. 

Dr.  Bronson. 

Public  SchooL 

W.  L.  Lawrencei. 

Public  School. 

Colored  Public  Sehooia 

....  Columbian  OoD^ge. 

Franklin  SdiooL 

OurleyChapeL 

Howard  Unireni^. 

Jfra.  MeLeod*8  SdiooL 

M!sf«8  Evans  A  VI- 
Uams' SdiooL 

Mrs.  Oondron  and  Un 
\     SmlOi's  SchooL 

Mrs.  Honis'  SchooL 

National  Theotogfcil  ba 

(Prof.  Hant'fl  Ossoid 
1     Seminary. 

...  .Stevens' SchooL 

8d  Dist  Granmsr  SehooL 

Sd     «     PuWic 

M 


\ 


44 


44 


Waynesboro,  Ga.  .• 
Wilmington,  V.  a 
Winohe8ter,Ey..-- 
Win0haitor,Va.... 
WoQfter,  0. 


. .  Waynesboro  Acadny. 
.  .General  Colston's  SehoaL 
..J.  N.  Massle. 
..  .Samuel  F.  Chapmsa. 
. .  .Wooster  Univenltr- 


Our  list  of  Foreign  Oustomers  will  appear  In  our  next  catalogue 


THB    LATK8T    AND    CHEAPBST I 

ThQ  Feabody  Public  School  Deskand  Settee, 

STYLE    Z. 

( With  ASm'B  Pa^nt  Foldmff  Opera  Seat.) 


This  Uteit  of  OUT  inveutiouB  hat  pure  mtriti  than  all  ether  Chaap  Behool 
J^tmitiire. 

1.   Tfie  Stat  it  Folding — tj  anthorit;  from  the  orlgfiul  patentee — hence  paT- 
■H  need  not  foar  ii^ringtmeta  eiaitnt. 

3.  It  it  TemaTkablg  aiff  and  rigid,  and  mast  prove  domble. 
8.  For  Comfort  the  Beat  is  properlj  Inclined,  and  scooped  out. 

4.  It  Is  constmcted  to  ship  ti«ry  Mnipa«t2y,  "knocked down." — hence  t(t  (ran» 
portntitm  mil  be  found  unvmuUlif  ehtap  and  tuft.  It  can  be  readilj  put  together  hj 
iaexperleoced  persona. 

B.  Jiit  tatlefid  and  lUgant  in  appearanet. 

There  are  Five  Sisbs,  the  meaaarements  of  irhlch  correspond  with  the  at^lM 
^Ten  In  our  C»talogae : 


CWI(mn'iD«ksiidS«ttOT,lbrtwajnii^t4'l» 


Ctaildnin'i  DMk  ind  Settee,  for  B«  papEl,  «>.(« 
Smml]  Prlmai;,     .         "  "  S-II 

IWin»ry,  ■'  ■'  tJJO 

IntermedUte,  "  "  4.K 


Special  eatlmatee  for  Shipment  to  Foreign  Conntries, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  BoBd  M.,  New  York. 


SCHOOL    FURNITTTKE. 


STYLE   A. 

The  American  Settees,  with  Slate-Rests  and  Book-Bous. 


I.  Th*  "  Oonwll"  B«tU«,  for  Primmry  and  IntanamdirnXM  OIuiM. 

Tbb  men  and  women  of  to^n/can  readily  recall  tlieachea  and  paSns  h]flictfdBpM>h> 
bj  tbe  ill-ahaped  liiniltDre  of  Ibiitj  jears  ago.  The  school  officers  of  that  ptiiod  mt  ^> 
to  coniider  anjihing  good  enough  for  "  the  smaller  acbolan,"  and  to  act  icilli  durrfsdK 
tbe  eomfbrt  of  children,  which  has  dooe  more  to  create  podtiTe  *■  hamd  of  •dwt'^ 
any  other  one  caaM. 

The  style  illnatrateJ  in  the  cut  Is  as  «§»j  aod  comfbrtabh  U  h  b  pos^Ue  to  cddidvi 
school  fnrnitore.  The  shape  of  the  seat  and  back  is  precbel;  adapted  to  fit  (he  "^ 
oDtllnea  of  tbe  ptraons  of  pajuls.  Thb  shape,  together  whh  the  proper  pitch  ofOxiai 
tends  to  compel  an  erect  postarc,  which  is  snte  to  indnce  better  lacalth  and  IntiatkHM 
be  expected  when  uncomfortable  furniture  is  used. 

Slj/le  A  is  iniended  more  eapcdally  for  those  In  the  ehildicn'i  and  primny  dFjannm 
and  for  those  in  the  intermediate  department  who  have  not  jet  attained  totbe'ew*"* 
degree.  The  arra,  or  "slate-rest,"  is  sufflcicnt  tor  sappordng  tha  hooks  and  littarii' 
children,  who  can  rest  npon  it  when  they  lean  fbrwanl.  The  book-jtoxea  bcacatli  iht  ** 
are  atnple  for  putting  away  books,  slates,  etc.,  when  not  in  use. 

This  style  is  economical  as  to  price  and  as  to  space  icqniicd.  It  is  unHUialld  n* 
tbe  dove-tailed  patent,  hence  is  verr  lubatantial,  and  txnng  eaiily  taken  apart  ("kBocn 
down"),  may  be  cheaply  shipped,  and  readily  put  together  at  its  dcatinaiion. 

It  is  madeof  lAnK  heighU — 1,  Cbildbbn's;  9,  Pbimaht;  and  3,I]iTEBiiii>im;" 
lengths  of  3  ft.,  4^  ft.,  6  ft.,  T|  ft,  and  9  11.,  with  slate-rests  for  two,  three,  fbor,  fire,  oril 
pupils  respectirely. 


SCHOOL  FVENITURB, 

STYLES  E  &  F. 

The  Nerr  American  School  Desks  and  Settees. 


E.  ComblnMl  Desk  and  S«ttaa.  F.  Independant  Desk  and  Settee. 

nia  exact  phyatoloslcal  onmtnre  of  the  aeat  and  back  has  not  been  eaay  to 
Aad — Hnch  time  irasepent  in  gmdaalapproachiis  to  ihis  curve.  Different  modela  weit  Bob- 
jected  to  the  riiticUm  of  tcachen  and  schoo1.cllildreil,  and  the  still  ■ererer  teat  of  nM.    The 
bnltsof  eacb  form  were  carefiilly  noted  and  corrected,  antil  their  Tariooa  and  sflen  nbsenra 
ddecti  were  eliminated  find  the  proper  curve  deiennined.    That  it  was  no  ee»y  t««k  » 
Csmrer  the  shape  uniTersally  adapted  to  the  persons  of  old  snd  young— which  would  sup. 
port  the  body  jnsi  where  it  needs  sapparting,  and  leave  It  free  at  every  other  point— is  well 
attested  by  tbe  almost  nniversal  fcllaTO  of  caHnet-maken 
and  npholsteiere  to  devise  a  chair,  settee,  car-seat,  or 
cbntcb-pew  that  one  can  sit  on  half  an  hour  without 
posiiivB  discomfort.      The  commonest   faults   (where  a 
cnrvB  is  attempted)  are  too  Rreat  a  cnrvatore,  or  a  mis- 
placed one— »  carve  that  strikes  the  back  too  higb.  up, 
gouging  tho  fitter  nnder  (ha  shoaldei^blades,  or  one  bcai^ 
toy  npon  the  sbouldem  like  a  yoke.    Fig.  i  tepReentt  a 
seat,  cnrionsly  contrived  to  miss  tbe  end  intended.    It  is  a 
copy  of  a  portion  of  the  engraved  Illnttradon  of  a  cert^n 
"  Soh-backed"  scliool  seat.    A  more  elaborate  contrivance 
for  fonHng  children  to  rit  on  the  small  of  the  back  would 
Pig.  •  (Bad  Foio)  ***  ^"^  *"  ""^^    ^''^'7  *"•«  "f^  ^^'  curvCT  is  jnst  the  reverse 

of  w!;,-.t  It  sbonld  be.    We  have  seen  School  Fnmiture 
with  a  boasted  "  enrved  back,"  bavine  the  edjres  of  the  back  nidely  "  rounded  oW"  a  little, 
re^rdleaa  of  the  natarnl  outlines  of  the  bodies  of  the  pupils.     That,  however.  Is  a  farce 
which  can  hardly  sadsfy  the  enlightened  wants  of  the  edncalors  of  the  present  day. 
The  eaiTM  of  tbe  backs  mi  seats  of  S^les  E  and  F  are  fknHlew.        [otsk] 


SOHOOL  FURNITURB. 


The  folding  »eat  is  the  nieest  adaptaiion  of  Alien's  Open-Mat  pttst 
yet  conceived  of.    It  is  periectly  simple  and  noiseless.     The  leyer  works   in  s  mortise, 

inaccessible  to  the  fingers  or  drss  of  the 
children.  And  whether  the  seat  is  down, 
or  folded  np,  it  rests  npon  mbber  csih 
ions,  which,  besides  making  it  BOil€> 
less^  yield  a  spring  gnteliil  to  tke  oeca- 
pant.  It  is  difficult  to  show  oa  paper 
the  nice  points  of  this  Mding  seat  Tbe 
accompanying  cat  may  perhaps  gire  sow 
idea  of  it ;  bat  the  thing  itself  most  be 
seen  and  nsed  to  be  perfectly  nndexstood 
and  appreciated. 

The  doTe-talllnff  patent  i» 

nsed  for  attaching  the  wood  and  iroa. 

This  prevents  all  warping  or  cbeckmgc^ 

the  woody  and  allows  the  Inniitnie  tolc 

Independent  Settee,  with  Book-Box.         readily  taken  apart  and  safely  packed  &r 

shipment,  at  abont  one-fifth  of  the  nsnal  freight  charges  on  set-op  fnmitiire. 

Style  E  is  the  beet  Combined  Besk  and  Settee  made.    Its  giat 

width  of  base ;  the  perfect  balance  of  all  its  parts,  rendering  it  steady  even  withoat  the  use 
of  floor  screws ;  and  the  rigid  union  of  the  vrood  and  iron,  make  it  so  strong  and  fim  tkat 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  objection  to  eomblned  desks  and  settees,  liability  la  "  jeggk,* 
is  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

Style  W  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  hare  insoperable  objections  to  eonifaiBed  fob 
and  settees.  Snch  persons  will  recognize  a  special  triumph  in  the  Independeat 
Deske  and  Settees.  These  will  give  the  same  appearance  to  the  School  Eoobi  m 
Stylo  E.  The  Desks  and  Settees  stand  close  together,  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  Tit 
arc  entirely  distinct.    No  space  is  wasted,  and  no  desk  and  settee  touch  each  other. 

In  Styles  £  and  F  the  space  for  books  is  ample  on  a  shelf  beneath  the  desk-tc^  Ii 
the  double  desks  this  shelf  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition.  The  ends  of  the  desb 
are  open-work  to  pennit  easy  inspection  by  the  teacher,  and  prerent  the  intiodndiQa  iC 
contraband  articles. 

These  styles  are  considered  complete  to  the  minutest  details.  They  are  careliil  and 
artistic  combinntlons  of  all  the  absolute  raqniaites  of  perfect  School  Fund- 
tore.  They  ere  unrivalled  in  comfort,  in  atrength  and  durability,  In  finished 
workmanship,  and  in  graceful  and  elegant  appearance. 

Men  of  the  best  mechanical  ideas  and  those  who  have  given  most  study  to  modem  Sdoel 
Furniture  are  the  loudest  in  thehr  praises. 


The  Combined  has  the  following  i—dimensions  in  "  table  of  standard  sixes ; " 

aii.  Chfldren^B  D.  and  S.— IbroM 

22*.  Primaiy, 

tS^.  Intermediate,       ** 

24i.  Oramraar,  *^ 

25f  Hl^h  School, 

26i.  Academic,  "" 

27}.  Settee*  for  Rear  Rows 

S8f  Ditto  with  Book-Sox, 


M 


21 .  C%{)dren'B  Desk  and  Settee— for  tiffo  PupUs. 

22.  Primary.  *' 

23.  Intermediate, 

24.  Grammar, 

25.  Hig-h  School,  •* 
ftH.  Academic.  ^* 
2T,  SetteeP  for  Rear  Rows, 
28.  Ditto  with  Book-Box, 


it 

M 


The  Independent ; 

29.  Primary  Desk  snd  Settee— for  ttoo  Pnpils. 

80.  Intermediate,  " 

81.  Grammar,  "  " 

82.  Hifirh  School,  'V  *' 
88.  Academic,                    " 
84.  Settee*  fbr  Rear  Rows, 
86.  Ditto  with  Book-Box, 


ti 


ii 


29f  Primary  D  andSettee-fi>r«»*P»jA 

SO*.  Intermedkite,        '•  ," 

31^.  Grammar,  " 

32».  High  School, 

33f.  Academic.  **  ^^ 

84iw  Settees  for  Rear  Bows,  ^ 

36f.  Ditto  with  Book-Box, 


SCHOOL   FUKNITCRE. 

STYLE   a. 

Assembly-Room  Desks  and  Settees. 

(HnBCeV*  PaCanto  with  &!!•«>■  Op«r«-9*U  PMemt.) 


It  U  oneo  noceasuy  duit  ihe  Scbocd-roain  be  ased  for  a  general  AstemUj-room — fbr 
SoDday-Khool,  Public  I«ctuics,  and  Dtber  purpcwei.  Hence  Furnitnre  which  will  pennit 
tke  School-room  to  be  readtlr  transrormed  Into  an  Aisemblf* 

room,  has  long  been  desired.  Inventors  in  tliis  Coantry  and  in  Great  Britain  hava 
triad  their  sUll ;  bnt  with  clanuy  and  expen^re  reanlts.  The  achierement  illustrated  In 
Utt  eatt  is  a  decided  lucccsi. 

Economj  of  con  and  space ;  stiength  and  amplidtj  of  conKtrnction ;  e*w  and  nipidtt<r 

of  cfaaoglng  a  School-room  of  Deaki  into  in  Asaembly-room  of  8ette«at  alt 

have  been  considered  ^nd  accomplished.    With  thii 

Furniture  it  ia  eai;  fbr  the  School-room  to  Bcrvo  thj 

double  pnrpojo  of  School  and  Public  Hall. 

Tli«  top  la  •laUj  Ut  down  by  tb*  papUa, 
whils  aeated  In  tholr  pUcea.  The  book-boxes 
are  located  as  shown  at  A  A  A,  extending  the  entite 
kngth  of  the  Desks,  giving  ample  book  and  slate 
room.  When  the  Deski  are  folded  the  book-boxes 
an  closed,  keeping  ont  tbe  dost.  Book-boxes  may 
also  be  attached  beneath  the  seata — ai  shown  on 
SettcM  on  another  page.  When  desired  thej  may 
be  mpplied  with  loclu. 

When  Desk  and  Seat  bi«  both  folded,  less  thaa 
one  fool  in  width  is  orcu;ded,IcaTing  ample  space  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  passage*,  etc     (Sec  Cut.) 
The  filding  Stat  ( AOen's  Opera^^eat  patent),  with 
the  Cemfirtaite  Cunw  of  both  hack  and  seat,  which  have  made  the  Wew  ADieHcan 
fichiMil  Deikl  and  Settees  w  widely  fcmous,  do  good  serHce  in  this  style. 
The  Aaaembly  Daaks  end  Sattaa*  hare  Gve  sizes,  see  table  of  standard  sixes : 


PufU*. 


4S.  Ditto  with  Bouk-tH 


381.  Primary  D,  and  Beltee— roroM  PDpil. 


Academic  " 

Beltees  Ibr  Heir  Rows, 
IHtto  with  Bookbox, 


BCHOOL   PORNITUEB. 


STYLE  H. 

"Old  style"  Desks  and  Cliaus. 


We  an  read/  to  supply  the  "  Old  Style"  Desks  and  Chun,  though  ire  do  not  can  to 
recommend  the  aocomfortoble  and  iocooTenicnt  chaira,  aad  do  not  deny  that  ARaat  cu- 
tomera  vill  find  the  imnsportadoii  expensea  a  rery  important  item.  Tet,  maay  SrhnI 
O&en  liave  long  endared  thia  style  of  Fnmitiiic.  aod  many  otken  0114-  find  no  iiUBpc» 

ble  oljectioni  to  it :   and  lome- 

times,  for  iperial   Teasooe,  may 

The  iron-work  is  Mrang-  aad 
plain,  hanng  no  points  nor  angki 
to  tear  the  dicas  and  catd  the 
doiL 

Bende*  thediaii*  which  appear 
in  the  cnt  aborc,  the  "  Ciicnlar 
Back  FedcMal"  chain,  and  the 
"  Estn  SAooi"  chain  are  aji^iro- 
priate  tot  nn  with  llteae  deaki. 
-     .   _       The  three  itjl««  aie  about  the  _ 

[BonetlDn  n  ban  of  thia  and  alndkr  rtyk*  mm^-Aaitd  kO.  bat  HlUe  owd.  and  -a*  id«4  m 
new,"  wtiich  we  can  nipplj  "atbaisalna."  IMiool  OfBeera  dnbiar  to  eichance  tkta  Itv  HOitn 
Mf  let,  place  then  In  (toiage  for  oa  to  dltpoea  of  at  "  a  ncrtlea."  W«wiU  >M  ^ki*  le  »■ 
them  to  cnitomen  who  cannot  call  and  examine  tbam  fbr  thtauelrea.] 

There  are  five  iIks  : 

48.  PriniaT7  Deak  indChitn— fbr  ItBa  Pnplla.  L  411.  Primary  D.  aad  Chab^-fcTMt  Pill. 
44.  IniFreiedlaie,  "  ''  44(.  Intmncdiate, 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


Eos  Desks  wiili  Lids. 


This  Bt7l«  is  an  old  fiivorite,  yet  in  Aiir  demand.  It  euiU  certain  tastei,  and  meeta  ihe 
rcqaircmcniB  of  ccrlnin  clrcamstancM  wliich  other  ttj]e»  may  not  Kern  to  sstiafy. 

We  make  these  deslts  as  handsomely  a<  thdr  constmctioii  will  permit.  The  Iron  inp- 
ports  are  Eubstantial  and  plain — enlirel/  without  anglea  and  pointa  to  tear  the  dress  and 
kfibrd  lodgement  for  dost.  They  are  fitted  to  icraw  fiwt  to  the  floor,  tlioueh  they  mar  be 
naed  without  the  floor-screws.  They  an  wall  braced— (onr  artist  has  not  deatly  shown 
the  braces  in  the  cut). 

The  bojt  part  is  well  made  of  thoroughly  seaioned  wood.  The  lids  turn  bi»M  hinge*, 
and  clow  on  rubber  cnsbions  to  avoid  noise. 

Tho  book.box  beneath  the  lids  is  divided  into  two  «>rapartments  In  the  double  desks. 
«nch  of  which  19  supplied  with  a  little  ihdf  for  pens,  pencils,  etc,  and  ench  lid  hai  a  brace 
for  holding  it  when  open.  The  top  is  properly  inclined  for  writing.  The  lerel  part  »f  the 
top  IB  grooved  for  pens  nnd  pendls.  and  Is  bored  for  inkwells. 

The  Lids  are  mnde  plain,  and  flnished  in  the  nsnal  manner,  or  they  are  covered  with 
grsvn  anamAlIad  doth,  as  may  be  ordered. 

Any  chairs,  movable,  fixed,  or  folding,  may  be  nsed  with  these  deslu.  Ch^re  ««  »old 
■eparately. 

There  are  flv*  «l*at— heights  are  given  In  table  of  standard  siwa 

•  n.  Prfmarr  Bnx  D.  with  Lidt-for  Ado  Piplls.  I     4fll.  PrinurrBD.  «lthUd*-^>raMFg>IL 

«».  IntermedtUe,  ■■  "  4BI.  InlermHlUts,  "  "f 

SO-  Gfammar,  "  "  6<H-  Onmmir.  "  "^ 

51.  niEhSchool,  *  '■  SlfE'""" 

BS.  AcKlamlc,  ••  •*  '      SSf  i 


SCHOOL  FUENITUftE. 


Single  Desks,  like  St^le  D,  with  Chairs. 


E^nomy  of  cost  and  space,  alnd  somelimes  oiher  consideratione,  induce  school  oScera 
and  teachers  gcncmilj  lo  porcfaaEe  double  deika,  lo  accommodate  Iwo  pupils.  HoweTcr, 
desks  for  single  pupils  ore  Irequentl/  called  Tar.  Ileniw,  all  ot  tlio  dcski  shown  in  tlus 
catalogue  arc  made  ilnglD,  for  ana  pnpll,  as  well  as  double,  for  two  pupila. 

It  is  noi  necessary  lo  occupy  our  pnges  to  show  the  several  styles  of  B;!igle  desks,  rince 
the  views  which  wc  give  of  ihe  double  desks  arc  sufficient  to  give  correct  impressions  of  the 
appeaniace  of  the  desks  when  nude  for  one  pupil  instead  of  two — the  diffi^rence  being  in 
lengtli  only. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  single  desk  of  Style  D,  shown  on  page  11. 

Any  style  of  chsin  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case  tuny  be  used.  We  hare  already 
illiutmted  several  kinds  of  moraUe,  fixed,  and  folding  clialn — to  which  we  would 
now  refer.     Sixes  are  uoifbim  with  Style  O. 


Wall  Desks. 


Deaki  like  that,  shown  in  the  accompanying  cat  are 
occasionally  very  convenient  for  placing  around  the 
walls  of  the  school-room,  or  in  spaces  which  may 
sometimes  be  required  to  be  cleared  for  aisles.  The 
top  readily  folds  down,  like  the  tops  of  the  "  AssecO' 
bly-Deska,"  to  make  a  ftee  passage  when  Rqnircd.  The 
top,  in  folding  down,  incloses  the  book-box  A.  They 
■re  made  to  order  in  any  lequired  lengths. 

There  are  Are  tiBce: 

68.  Primary.  SI.  Hltfa  SchooL 

.  C9.  iBlwmsdIata.  63.  Academic 


SCHOOL   FUKNITDBH. 

Hoimal  and  CoUegiaie  Desks. 


70.  Tim*d  PcMt,  Box  Dealt, 
Wilh  lid  &nd  brace,  enamelled  cloth  lop.     It  U  nsuaU;  made  of  Black  Walnut,  bol  vilt  ' 
be  supplied  in  Aah  or  Cherry,  when  desired.    It  is  spedall j  desirable  wben  the  dcaki  an 
nqnired  to  be  nodaUs.    The  Chair  Ehown  ia  the  Bxbm  School. 


71.  Tb»  M«w  AnMioku  Oonagfata  OMk 
If  ftTerymperior  dealt,  frith  a  drawer,  book-rack,  etc.    Tha  Chair  b  (be  M«i 
FoldliLB  Obftir.    Of  coarM  any  diain  may  be  n*ed  with  70  and  71. 

Tbe  four  preceding  deaki,  Ko*.  6^  69,  70,  and  71,  tie  npplied  doable,  for  twn  pi^ 
•I  well  M  aingle,  aa  abown  in  the  cot*. 

Il««ld«a  tha  d*aki  bar*  vnninamtad,  all  of  onr  num;  itytaa  ar*  sad*  laif* 
•BOnsh  to  adapt  thMi  to  Normal  and  Colleffltite  lues. 


SCHOOL  FURNirUKB. 

Lecture-Room  Settees  lir  Seminaries,  Colleges, 

NOEMAI  SCHOOLS,  AND  UNITERSITIES. 


12,  Tb*  Oomall  ZiBotnra-Room  8att*e 
Was  (n^liMllf  deriged  kdA  ooasimcMd  for  Cornell  Uoireni^.    Its  use  ihcre  hn  been 
higMjr  approved  by  tlie  preudmt,  IlLculty,  atudvnU,  and  yiiiton.    And  it  is  in  most  eatis- 
fiiclorj  use  In  leTeral  of  the  first  Colleges,  Thcologieal  Seminariei,  Normal  BchooU,  and 
other  prominent  institutions. 

The  settee  itself  is  the  eamc  u  oar  Heir  American  Settee.  To  this  is  attached,  at 
intcrrals  to  sait  the  circnmstances  of  the  case,  desks,  initnble  for  stndeats'  uce  in  taking 
notes.     These  are  strongly  supported  by  ornamental  casl-iron  bracketa,  front  and  rear. 

Settees  are  estimated  by  the  foot  tit  pricce  shown  in  onr  price  lisf.  Wbon  book-lwx  b 
attached  (as  in  cat)  M  cents  per  fbol  additional  is  chafed.  Writing  desks  (with 
brackets)  for  each  student,  91.00. 

They  are  shipped  ,fiat,  or  "  knocksd  down,"  moktttg  transpoitalioii  ezpeniH  tcareely 
one-tenth  of  that  on  ordinary  setteei. 


n  TaU« 

Was  pmutmcted  at  the  sngj^tlon  of  Hon.  A.  D.  Wliite,  President  of  Comell  TTniTenlty. 
It  contains  no  drawer  fbr  the  concealment  of  papers,  and  folds  flat  for  compact  storage 
when  not  required  for  axamlnstion  pnrpoiea.    A  hnndi«d  ma;  be  pat  away  la  a  moderati 


SCHOOL   F0RNITDRE. 


Settees  for  Recitation  Rooms,  Sunday  Sdiools, 

PUBLIC    HALLS,    &o. 


97.  TIm  WUoox  SattM  hu  a  Folding  Baat,  (onder  AUen's  Open««t  puat), 
Oiu'Ted  ilat  tuck  and  iron  rapports.  It  u  a  cheaper  fbnn  of  tlie  Haw  Aimrirw 
Settss  described  m  another  place.  It  has  the  same  general  adruitagea  aa  the  N«arA^- 
am,  and  caa  be  shipped — "Ljiocked  down" — jtist  u  tafely,  and  cheaply. 


Haw  AnnlMB  8>tto#    fl—t  Coldad  up. 

Tb«  Wileox  BrttM  fi>ldi  Jtut  aa  oompaeUy  u  th*  H«w  Amnlcaa  ghova  ii 
the  cDt,  giving  ample  spaoe  for  itanding,  or  for  paa«ag«a,  aweeping,  etc 

And  again,  if  tha  hall  !i  to  be  cleared  of  settee*  for  any  special  pnipMei,  tbeae  ttMu 
vay  be  matt  ooapactlj  tIDnd,  c«eh  setln  reqafaAag  only  two  iaiAcs  of  space  in  width. 

The  Wtloox  Bettee,  and  the  New  American  Settee  are  graded  to  rah  diildiea  and  aMv 
of  all  diaa.  The  ngnlar  length*  of  these  settee*  an  6  feet,  T  feet,  8  feet,  9  bet,  and  1* 
feet    All  other  kngth*  auide  to  older. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE, 


for  Recitation  Rooms,  Sunday  Seliools, 

PUBLIC    HALLS,    &o. 


B8.  Hm  Naw  Amailoaii  B«tt««  hu  »  cnrved  tuicy  sUt  back,  and  a  cnrred 
nu— the  cnire  being  the  ume  aa  that  which  has  made  Che  THew  American  School 
Daki  and  Setieea  so  widely  famoas  for  tbdr  comfort.  The  wood  and  iron  are  doTe-ta&ed 
together  under  Mr.  Munger*!  patents — the  adrimtages  of  which  are  obTioas.  XllO 
•eat  U  toldlnB,  under  Allen'i  Opem^eat  patent. 

Tke  •ereral  peculiar  advantage*  of  thb  Mttee  make  it  vrithoat  an  eqna],  and  gnatlf 
nip«ri^  for  auwy  paxpoMs. 


The  lerer  deriee  lor  fol^g,  as  now  oonitmcted,  li  mora  dmtlj  ihown  in  tbe  aeoooi- 
panying  entaiged  cnta.  Tbe  lever  is  pvoted  on  a  strong  bolt,  and  works  noieeletsly  In  a 
monue,  Inaecesslble  to  the  fingers  or  drcaa :  and  whether  the  leat  Ii  np  or  dawn  it  reMi  on 


SOHOOL    FtJBItlTCBB. 


Nev  American  Settee  for' Primary  Sduols, 

AI.SO  SETTEE  WITH  F0IJ3INO  ABIIS. 


99.  Hew  AmarloMi  SatUa,  Prinurr,  Foldings  Seat,  Book-Box. 

Por  primsrj  achoois  these  freqaenllj  mpplj  a  couveaient,  comfbrtable,  and 
pnTpoie.    Sometimes  a  book-tack  ia  attadied  lo  the  back  of  the  settee. 


100.   N*w  ADMriowa  B«ttM,  Folding  SmI,  and  Folding  Ami. 

TUs  Btjle  WBB  constrneted  at  the  snggesHon  of  William  BBlIftntyne,  Eiq.,  of  Waddap 
ion,  D.  C.  It  bag  pecnliar  advantages  for  chote  who  want  a  Poldinf  8«tt*t  vtt 
Anu  irtdoh  iwdUy  fold  wltb  th*  Smi. 


TEAOHERS'  DBSES. 


6.  Th*  Oollford  DMk. 

(Bin,  Mln.  by  eiMlMK) 

ThUii  A  mreoimnient  and  graceful  desk,  with  fair  ctpacitf.  It  conUiaB  twodnnen 
and  a  book-boK.  It  hsa  all  the  necesBaij  qaalidea  oT  a  good  A«tk,  and  can  be  lecoin- 
mended  for  the  pnrpoie  to  which  it  is  adapted.  Ita  iron  anppoita  can  be  readilj  taken  off 
for  safe  and  cheap  shipment.  ^ 


7.  Th*  Todd  DMk.    Two  Dnwara  and  Book-box. 

(Blie,  U  lu.  t>ir  U  Incbea.) 

Thii  desk  has  two  drawers  and  a  book-box  of  anusual  capacity  beneath  the  lid.  Besides 
tbe  two  drawers  and  pigeon-holes  shown  in  the  cut,  the  book-box  is  divided  into  small 
compartments  nnder  the  level  part  of  the  lop,  for  potting  away  papers,  etc.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent desk  fi>r  school  ptirpOMs,  and  hai  had  large  donand. 


teachers'   DE8KB. 


8.    TIm  Hod«I  DMk.    Four  Z>nw*r*  >nd  Book-Box. 

(Sti»,  M  In.  bjr  »  inihw.) 

Tliis  is  a  haDdsuine  ilenk.     It  is  made  of  aih,  trimmed  with  black  wiIddi,  fiiUcd  i> 

panela,  front,  rear,  and  end*,  haring  a  remarfcaUy  graceiiil  and  livdj  appMnatt   I< 

ban  lour  drawers,  wide  book-box  beneath  the  lid,  with  ample  apace  tur  booki  ud  ftfoi 

on  ix)th  sides  of  the  writing  anrface. 


9.    TiM  N«v  Modal  Daik. 

It  hni  the  ilie  and  capacity,  with  the  general  appearance,  of  No.  8,  though  plainer  •■ 
stronger.    For  tbii  icason  li  will  generally  be  preferred. 

10.    Hm  Mnv  Model  D«ak,  nuda  of  BUok  WalnnL 


TEAGHERa'   DESKS. 


11.  TMtohsr'i  Seik,  with  Flat  Top.  Bight  Z>nwm. 

{Slie.  Mln.  bj-Hinihei.) 
This  ii  an  elaborately'  flnUhed  dnk,  intended  (or  the  principal's  plaironn,  the  side  to  lh« 
■chool  being  inclosed.  It  is  made  of  beautiful  grained  ash,  [rimmed  with  black  walDut, 
and  panelled  in  flont  and  at  the  ends  with  jine  black  walnut  trimmingi;.  It  has  eight 
ilTHwera,  of  varied  mie*,  while  the  flat  top  ^ves  ample  space  for  papen,  etc  Enamelled 
cloth  coven  the  top. 

12.  The  Sama,  mad*  of  Blaok  Walnut,  Billiard  Oloth  Top. 


13.  Thfl  Brawar  Daak. 

(Stu,  M  Ln.  bf  «0  InehM.) 
Thia  desk  can  be  ghipped  in  three  sections.    It  seems  enmplete  io  all  the  enenlial  reqnl- 
ritaa  of  a  Bist-elats  principal's  deek.     It  is  made  of  ash,  tastefUlj  paaelM  and  trimmed 
•  with  floe  black  walnnt  mouldings. 

14.  Tha  Btm»,  nutd*  of  BUtA  Watatt. 


X 


TBAOHBRS'   DBBKB. 


16.  n^MBOut  Prinolpal'i  Platfom  DMk, 

(Slu,  36  In.  b^  108  luchm..) 

Thb  U  M)  elaborate  and  el^ani  deak,  of  very  great  capacity.  lb  siie  is  aboot  ih 
feel  wide  by  Dine  leet  long.  The  front  contains  closeU  for  Htoriog  the  hooks  of  (he  paji 
thua  supplying  the  place  of  book-caaeii  tor  an  en^rc  8<:hool.  The  doors  of  thoM  dui 
are  so  niuely  arranged  that  when  cloaed  they  will  not  be  observed. 

It  was  oiiginally  designed  and  constructed  for  the  schools  of  TienHKit,  K.  T.,  cr 
being  due  to  Mr.  Williaat  Herring,  of  Che  School  Board,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Albio,  t\ 
cipalof  School  No.  1. 

It  ii  made  of  flndy  grained  ash,  panelled  and  trimmed  with  black  walnut. 

The  bright  color  and  beantifiil  grain  of  Ibe  ash,  which  is  used  in  constructing  nnsi 
OUT  teacheia'  desks,  show  to  extra  adTantage  in  this  desk.    It  is  finished,  as  nsnal  with  aD 
our  woi^,  in  shellac,  and  grows  brighter  and  harder  with  age.  .  No  pereon  of  good  titti 
will  be  likely  to  tdect  for  Khool  fiiniitnre  such  wood*  as  grow  daik  and  sombra. 


Rmt  viaw  of  Ho.  16. 

Besides  the  ten  drawers  and  ih«  middle  place  for  records,  which  ebow  in  the  cot,  ibc" 
are  two  lai^  book-boxes  under  the  lids.  Por  the  purposes  intended  we  tliiBk  lUiidak  ^ 
no  eqtkaL  Its  appearance  would  be  creditable  to  any  first-claas  school-niam,  and  wooU 
barmonlie  with  the  best  modem  ideas  of  school  furniture. 


IS.  The  "-— -  nudfl  of  Btaofc  W^nnt  tir  Ibihogujr. 


SCHOOL  OFFICEBS'   DESKS,    ETC. 


17.    DmA  for  "SUta  DcpartiiiBnt  of  Initmotlan,"  OffloB  of  Bo*rd  of  Bdu~ 
cation,  or  Tnutesi*  Room. 

18.  8mm,  of  Bluk  Walnut,  BlUiard  Olotb  Ttop. 


Thii  extensive  desk  u  required  in  cities  and  in  large  towns.  It  is  built  for  occupation 
on  both  sides.  It  has  man;  cnmpartmenls  and  drawers  lo  accommodate  vast  business, 
with  ample  places  for  putting  awaj  records  and  account-booke,  aud  filing  xoeay  papeia.  It 
is  constructed  in  fire  parts,  for  convenience  in  shipping  and  in  setting  np.  Being  mads  to 
order,  its  aiie  will  be  varied  to  suit  tlicdemand. 


10.  "  OoaUBiMlonMr'a"  Daak,  Oarrod   Black  Walnut,  Baamelled  Oloth  Top. 

(Size,  S3  In.  by  as  iDchee.) 

20.  Suns.      Oarred  BUok  Walirat,  Frmoh  Pollshad,  Oloth  Top,  with  OUt 

This  desk  U  an  improvement  on  a  desk  which  haii  been  greatly  admired.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  convenient  article  ot  office  or  household  furniture.  It  has  a  capacious  boK  under 
the  lid  for  books  nd  papers,  and  a  closet  on  aach  aide,  wi^  sbalvts,  ele.    It  ta  panelled  on 


LtBRART   OA8B8.   TABLES,    ETC. 


31.  Tha  aiB«>rooin  Iilbrary  Oaa«. 
Size,  four  feet  high  above  the  briH-keW,  three  feet  four  inches  wide,  with  mOTiUe  A 
for  books.    Panelled  doors. 
Other  biies  and  styles  nude  to  order,  at  reasonable  prices. 


Size,  three  feet  bj  f 
mlnga,  octagon  1^. 


made  of  BUok  Walnnt,  BiUl>rd  OloUi  Tofi 

Other  UM«  aud  Bt/lea  made  to  order. 


TRACHERS    TABLKI. 


36.  Tcftchar'B  Tftbla.      Bwunalled  Cloth  Top,  Ona  Drmwar,  with  Look   and 

K«7  (Iik«  Ont). 

<»».  M  In.  hy  %  Inches.) 

27.  S«BW,  In  BUok  Widnot,  Ehtamallad  Olotb  Top,  with  OUt  Border. 


I.  TaaohuH  TabU.    Oloth  Top,  Two  Srmwan,  with  Xiooka  and  Kara 

(Uks  Ont). 

(SUa,  M  In.  by  4*  IndiH.) , 


Any  9U«  or  gt;I«  to  order,  at  pcoponiooaie  pricM. 


SCHOOL 

Home  Desks  for 


31.  A  tiaat  Ham*  OMk  for  OhUd 

32.  Ditto,  luger,  klaa  betwMii  3] 

33.  For  loaug  ZaiUm— Urg*,  wl 


34.  It  k4)rHty  and  coiiy«ni««t  detk,  wi 

conwina  two  little  drawers,  and  several 
The  lop  has  two  flhelres  for  books,  Qmain< 
like  35. 

36.  Is  larper  and  more  elaborate,  haT 
panelled  doors.  Both  these  desks  are  om 
dated  bj  ladies. 


Object  of  which  ia  to  Teach  the  People  all  that  pertains  to  Life,  Health, 
the  Prevention  of  Diseases,  and  right  Remedies. 


4LTH  is  tbe  great  want  of  the  age.  It  is  the  first  need  of  tlie  individual,  the  familj,  the  na* 
and  the  rao6.  Health  is  happiness,  Disease  is  misery;  Health  is  long  life;  Disease 
mature  death;  Health  derelops  bod j,  mind,  and  soul;  Disease  dwarfs  and  paralyzes  all. 
mesa  and  iofirtnitf  are  the  rule,  and  health  the  exception.  It  shonld  be  the  revei'se,  aad 
1  be  jast  BO  soon  as  the  masses  of  the  peopk  study  the  subject  for  theraaelvea.  It  is  easier 
'P  well  than  to  got  sick.  All  that  is  ri'quired  is  a  knowle<1^'e  of  the  tues  or  mUutes  of  the 
■w  agencies  and  inflnences  with  wliiuh  we  are  vitally  related. 

edooate  the  people  in  the  Science  of  Life,  wLich  inclndes  all  that  relates  to  FBBaEBTiN'a 
ra,  and  to  tbe  Art  of  Tubxtiho  Disrasb  withoct  Mbdtoihk,  is  the  whole  object  and  pnr- 
if  this  new  Health  Jonrnal. 

I.  scienoea  of  life  are  now  well  understood;  tbe  conditions  of  health  are  known;  the 
J  and  oansea  of  onr  maladies  are  plain;  the  remedies  are  available;  all  that  is  required  Is 
genoe  to  apply  them  to  individnal  cii'cum stances,  and  tills  intelligence  the  Soienoe  or 
CH  will  Km  to  disseminate  throughout  the  world,  so  that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  It 
ot  be  the  organ  oCauy  person,  business,  or  institution,  hut  an  earuest  Teacher  of  the  Laws 
TK  AND  Hbaltd.  Every  Teacher  should  rend  tliis  and  anderstand  the  Laws  whiob  govern 
lysioal  ea  well  as  the  mental  CMstitntion. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    HEA-LTH 

W  the  esponont  of  all  known  means  by  which  Hualtft,  Strksott,  Happiness  and  Liinq 
may  be  attained,  by  using  and  regulating  those  ^eiicies  wliioh  are  vitn'ily  related  to 
fH,  and  the  treatment  of  Diskase;  including  Air,  Lionx,  Tempbhatcre,  Bathcng,  Eat- 
>Bi.ve(so,  CLOTniso,  Wobkiso,  RaoKEATroN',  Exbroisb,  Rest,  Slekp,  Ma.TrAr.  Inflvbsceb, 
L  Bki-aTIONs,  Eleotricitt,  and  all  normal  agents  and  hygienic  materials. 
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HAGAH'S 


SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 


Retail  Priol 

!•   Hagar's  Primary  Lessons  in  Nunnbers $0.30 

II.   Hagar's  Elementary  Arithmetic .50 

III.   Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic 1.00 


This  Series,  prepared   by  Prof.  D.  B.  Hagab,   M.  A.,  Piincipal  of  the 

3fa8sackuseU8  State  Normal  School,  at  Salem,  contains  many  new  and  valuable 
features. 

Mental  and  Written  Exercises  are  combined  in  each  Book  of  the  Series, 
and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  the  Primary  Lessons  and  the 
Elementary  Arithmetic  form  an  Abridged  Course, — the  Primary 
I^icssons  and  the  Common  School  Arithmetic  form  a  Pull  Course, — 
each  course  complete  in  Two  Books. 

Specimen  copies  tent  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express,  on  receipt  of  half  retail  price. 
AMress, 

GOWPERTHWA/T  &  GO..  Educational  Publishers. 

628  <0  630  Chestnut  Street,  BhUadetphiOy 

Ory  if  more  convenient ^  apply  to  either  of  the  following  Agents: — 

NEW   YORK  AOENT, 

WM.  H.  WHITNEY ,  yti*h  Matmi,  Baker  A  PraU,  14^  &  lU  Grand  St,,  New  YorL 

WESTERN  AOENT, 

FRANCIS  8.  BELDEN,  Office  at   178,   West  Ww^kxTigtMi  St.,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT, 
JAMES  A.  BOWEN,  «^A  J.  L.  HammeU,  S7  <k  39  Brattle  1^.,  Boslan, 


1.  Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers. 

ContUiiitg  Mtnlil  iiiil  WrHtoi  ExtroitM. 

Theaimof  this  book  ia  to  devslop  byinducUve  uid  abjectbe  iiieUiodi.lluInnuj 
n  Nomben,  in  a  BimpU,  pleuing  and  aCtractiTe  manner. 

s  Bho'wn  tiiftt  ihe  prugrux  of  lbs  learner  iebest  proEnaUdbyiDiitiin 
Pr«ientation  of  Ideas  in  tbeir  natural  urder — by  teacUaff  ooe  thing  at  a  time  wl 
teaching  that  clearly  :  henca  this  plan  haa  been  pursued  ibroughout  tbe  Seiiw. 

A  distlnotive  feature  of  tbis  book  is  the  uniting  of  Oral  and  WritlfD  EitiosHiii 
practical  Syetem.  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  last- 
ing mealai  impressions. 

The  wrltteD  exer- 
oises  are  of  the  nimpleit 
kind  and  80  progres^iivelj 
arranged  as  to  require 
but  little  explanation. 

By  means  of  visi- 
ble Olideota  the  learner 
can  much  more  readily 
apprehend  the  purely  ab- 
stract nature  of  Numbers. 

Pictorial  Illustrations 
have  therefore  been  intro- 
duced to  make  the  vari- 
ous processes  more  clearly 
understood,  and  to  awak- 
en and  sustain  an  interest 
in  the  lessons. 


2.    Hagar'a  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Combining  Mtnlil  and  Written  EiardHi. 

This  work  la  Drepated  upon  aa  oriffinal  plaa  which  ihe  Author,  bj  lof 
experience,  has  found  to  produce  the  beat  practical  results  with  tbegrealeet  econoniTof 
time.  The  lesaona  are  intended  to  secure  that  normal  development  and  discipline  of  li* 
reasoning  powers,  and  those  correct  habits  of  inveatigation,  which  atone  form  *  ion 
foundation  for  pn^reaa  in  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  piinoiplea  and  rules  have  been  carefully  cBtablished  by  induction.  Tie  ^ 
has  been  hi  make  the  reaeons  for  each  process  entirely  clear,  and  to  enable  the  IfMift 
to  state  them  in  conciae  language. 

Mental  and  written  exeroieee,  admitting  substantially  of  thesamesolntion.bv. 
been  combined,  so  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  a  aeparat«  mental  srilbinttK 
and  otherwise  to  abridge  advantageously  the  ordinary  course  of  arithmetical  stndj. 

Flotoiial  Illustrations,  from  original  designs,  have  been  freely  introduced,  "ititl" 
view  of  making  some  parts  of  the  aubjects  treated  more  easily  understood,  thtoagh  Iw 
medium  of  the  eye. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  work,  which  is  complete  in  itself,  will  meet  the  wantoof  ini"- 
mediale  classes  in  graded  schools;  and  will  also  prove  useful  in  many  district  icbooli, 
in  which  the  attendance  is  too  limited  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  more  extended  tnaliit. 


•VMlaiM  PMar*  Md  Typ*  fhem  Higir'i  Elamantarf  Arlthnatig, 


374.— 1.    If  a 

block  of  wood  bo 
divided  into  ten 
equal  parte,  what 
iii  1  of  the  parts 
called  ?  What  are 
2  of  the  parts 
called?  3  of  the 
parts?  7  of  the 
parts? 


3.    Hagar's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

CombiitlBfl  Mairiil  ind  Wn'ttaa  EiircliH. 

This  Book  contains  a  thorou«:h  and  extended  coarse,  so  arranged  tbat  it 
will  serve  equally  well  m  a  Text-Book  for  Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools,  or  Academies. 

It  is  deslffned  to  be  a  complete  Tinn.nnii.1  for  leameiB  who  may  be  prepared  to 
adTsncs  beyond  the  first 

ksBons   in    Numbers,  and  Sp«im«<i  "iii.ii>iiion. 

has  been  constructed  with 
a  view  to  the  most  rapid 
and  thorough  progress  of 
the  pupil  by  the  use  of  the 
least  number  of  books  pos- 
sible, and  with  the  greatest 
ecoaomy  of  time. 

It  oomblnea  mental 
and  written  exercises 
in  a  practical  systein.  AU 
clisolele  aod  valueless  ma- 
terial and  all  merely  puz- 
zling problems  have  been 
eicLuded;    but    no    paina 

have  been  spared  to  embody  valuable  modem  methods  of  compulation  and  topics  having 
direct  relation  to  hnsiness  as  it  is  transacted  at  the  present  day. 

1^  voA.  is  suSolently  oomprehenelve  to  render  the  use  of  a  higher  arith- 
BieUo  quite  nnnooMHary.  It  is  BufSciently  ample  in  its  range  of  subjects  and  exercises, 
•o  quriify  the  learner  for  a  skillful  and  prompt  solution  of  all  ordinary  problems  of  a 
ttmunercial  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline. 


Hagar's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 


These  Books  differ  from  all  others  of  their  class  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. Mental  and  Written  Exercises  are  combined  in  each  Book  of  the 
Series;  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that  the  Primary  Lessons  and  the 
Elementary  Arithmetic  form  an  Abridged  Course ;  the  Primary  Lessons  and 
the  Common  School  Arithmetic  form  a  Full  Course.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  Two  Books. 

A  speoial  feature  is  their  excellent  common  sense.  The  practical  teacher 
will  be  .pleased  to  find  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  essential.  The  author  has 
not  sought  to  exhaust  his  store  of  Arithmetical  knowledge,  but  to  derelop 
his  subject  as  it  should  be  presented  to  the  youthful  mind ;  and,  therefore, 
he  has  made  a  practical  Text-Book^  not  a  Cyclopcedia  of  Arithmetic. 

The  investiGration  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  rules  depend  always 
precedes  the  statement  of  those  rules.  The  logical  relations  of  the  several 
parts  of  Arithmetic  are  clearly  marked  by  their  arrangement.  The  systems  <& 
questions,  definitions,  exposition  and  illustration  of  principles,  are  such  as 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  an  easy  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  before 
him,  and  most  excellent  problems  for  practice  and  test  questions  for  review 
are  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  learner  to  apply  his  knowledge  as  £ist 
as  it  is  acquired. 

The  Pupil's  mind  is  not  bothered  by  difficult  problems  and  puzzles  which 
have  no  connection  with  common  business  life.  A  quantity  of  stuff  usoallf 
found  in  school  arithmetics,  but  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject, 
is  swept  away,  and  in  its  place  is  given  an  unusually  large  amount  of  practical 
business  knowledge. 

The  Primary  Books,  instead  of  being  the  usual  abridgments  of  the  larger 
works-,  are  Primary  in  nature  as  well  as  in  name. 

Ko  other  Series  is  so  eoonomloal  of  the  time  of  the  student,  or  so  practical 
and  thorough  in  its  teaching.  Methods  and  Processes  such  as  are  now  us^ 
fy  Business  Men  are  presented,  instead  of  those  hitherto  known  only  in  the 
School  Room,  The  Problems  are  numerous  and  varied ;  the  Books  are  pro- 
fusely Illustrated  with  the  finest  wood-cuts,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the 
handsomest  books  of  their  class  ever  published. 

Thougrh  so  recently  issued,  they  have  already  been"^ adopted  in  the  City  of 
[Providence,  R.  I. ;  the  City  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  the  City  of  New  York;  the 
City  of  Topeka,  Kan. ;  and  in  many  othcfr  places  throughout  the  Country. 

All  Teachers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  improved  methods  of  instrac- 
tion,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  give  these  Books  a  careful  exami- 
nation. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 
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CARDINAL    MEZZOFANTl. 

SKETCH  OF  A  MAN  WHO  SPOKE  FIFTY-SIX  LANGUAGES. 

GIUSEPPE  Gaspardo  Mezzofanti  was  the  son  of  an 
humble  carpenter,  and  was  born  at  Bologna,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1774.  He  was  sent  to  one  of  the  charity  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  to  follow 
his  own  trade,  at  which  it  is  said  that  he  actually  worked  in 
his  early  boyhood.  According  to  one  account,  which,, 
although  not  contained  in  any  of  the  published  memoirs,  is 
derived  from  a  distinguished  Anglican  dignitary,  once  a  pu- 
pil of  Mezzofanti,  it  was  while  he  was  thus  employed  that  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  good  old  Oratorian,  Father 
Respighi,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  release  from  the 
uncongenial  lot  for  which  his  father  had  designed  him. 

The  place  of  his  work-bench  was — as  is  usual  in  Italy — 
in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  window  of  an  old  clergyman, 
.who  privately  instructed  a  number  of  pupils  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  Young  Mezzofanti,  overhearing  the  lessons,  caught 
up  the  instruction  with  that  marvellous  facility  which  dis- 
tinguished his  after  life ;  and  one  day  surprised  his  uncon- 
scious teacher  with  the  discovery,  that,  without  even  having 
seen  a  Greek  book,  and  without  knowing  a  single  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  he  had  acquired  an  extensive  and  very  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  great  body  of  the  words  contained  in 
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the  books  which  he  had  heard  explained  in  these  stolen 
lectures ! 

Respighi,  who  was  a  most  kind-hearted  and  enlightened 
man,  at  once  resolved  to  Save  for  literature  a  youth  of  such 
promise,  himself  undertook  the  task  of  instructing  him  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  on  his  declaring  his  preference  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  placed  him  at  the  Episcopal 
seminary  of  Bologna.  The  meagre  notices  of  his  early 
career,  which  have  been  preserved,  contain  hardly  anything 
of  interest  for  our  present  purpose.  He  learned  in  college 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  His  first  lessons  in 
German  were  derived  from  a  Bolog^ese  ecclesiastic,  the 
abbate  Thiuli. 

He  picked  up  French  from  an  old  priest  of  Blois ;  Swed- 
ish, from  a  Swedish  physician  who  had  settled  at  Bologna : 
and  Coptic  from  a  learned  clergyman,  the  Canonico  Minga- 
relli.  And  it  is  plain  from  what  is  told  of  him  that  then,  as 
later,  the  faculty  of  memory  was  that  through  which  he 
mainly  worked  in  the  acquirement  of  his  linguistic  stores. 
One  of  his  recorded  schoolboy  feats  was  to  repeat,  after  a 
single  reading,  a  folio  page  of  St.  John  Chrysostome,  which 
he  had  never  before  seen  ;  and  other  exercises  of  memory, 
equally  ready  and  equally  remarkable,  are  mentioned  among 
the  recollections  of  his  youth. 

He  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1797,  and  in  the  end 
of  that  year  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  deprived, 
on  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  new  Cisalpine 
Republic  ;  and,  until  the  year  1804,  when  he  was  again  re- 
stored, he  eked  out  a  scanty  income  by  private  tuition, 
especially  in  the  Marescalchi  family,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  particulaHy 
rich  in  the  department  of  languages.  His  fidelity  to  the 
papal  cause,  in  the  contests  between  Pius  VII  and  Napo- 
leon, led  to  his  being  a  second  time  deprived  of  his  profess- 
orship, in  1808,  though  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  to 
Paris,  with  most  brilliant  prospects ;  but  in  181 2  he  obtained 
the  place  of  assistant  librarian ;  and  on  the  return  of  Pins 
VII  from  his  exile,  in  1814,  his  fidelity,  as  w^l  as  his  other 
distinguished  merits,  received  a  more  fitting  reward,  in  the 
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appointment  of  principal  librarian  and  regent  of  studies  in 
the  university. 

To  the  duties  of  these  oflBces  he  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously, and  he  refused  every  solicitation  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  withdraw  him  from  his  native  city.  Murat  en- 
deavored to  lure  him  to  Naples ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany invited  him  to  Florence ;  the  Emperor  Francis  held 
out  tempting  oflFers  in  Vienna ;  Pius  VII  employed  every 
instance  to  obtain  his  services  in  Rome.  But  he  was  proof 
against  them  all,  and  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brief  excursions  to  Modena,  to  Mantau,  to  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
and  Rome,  to  reside  in  Bologna,  until  the  accession  of  Gre- 
gory.-XVI  in  1831. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he  acquired  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  his  knowledge  of  languages.  Very  few  particulars 
of  the  marvelous  history  are  preserved,  beyond  the  names 
of  a  few  individuals,  (none  of  them  possessing  any  particular 
interest,)  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  received  information 
or  instruction  in  some  of  the  many  languages  which  he  con- 
trived to  master.  His  position  was  not  so  unfavorable  for 
these  studies  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  In  those 
days  Bologna  was  the  high  road  to  Rome,  and  few  visitors 
to  that  capital  failed  to  tarry  for  a  short  time  at  Bologna, 
•  to  examine  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  it  contains. 
To  all  these  Mezzofanti  found  a  ready  and  welcome  access. 
There  were  few  with  whom  his  fertile  vocabulary  did  not 
supply  some  medium  of  communication;  but,  even  when 
the  stranger  could  not  speak  any  except  the  unknown 
tongue,  Mezzofanti's  ready  ingenuity  soon  enabled  him  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  interchange  of  thought.  A  very 
small  number  of  leading  words  sufficed  as  a  foundation ; 
and  the  almost  instinctive  faculty  with  which,  by  single 
effort,  he  grasped  all  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the  struc- 
ture of  each  new  language,  speedily  enabled  him  to  acquire 
enough  of  the  essential  inflections  of  each  to  enter  on  the 
preliminaries  of  conversation.  For  his  marvellous  instinct 
of  acquisitiveness  this  was  enough.  The  iron  tenacity  of  his 
memory  never  let  go  a  word,  a  phrase,  an  idiom,  or  even  a 
sound,  which  it  once  had  mastered. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which,  more  than  any  other. 
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tended  to  procure  for  him  opportunity  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  was  the  frequent  passing  and  re- 
passing of  troops  through  the  north  of  Italy,  during  those 
years  of  war  and  revolution.  French  and  Austrian  armies 
alternately  occupied  the  legations.  Russian  troops,  too,  not 
unfrequently,  were  to  be  seen  in  Bologna.  And  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  com- 
prise in  their  motley  ranks  a  larger  proportion  of  languages 
than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  beside.  Thus  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  Bologna,  which  were  seldom  untenanted 
during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  furnished  an  admirable  field  for  the 
polyglot  studies  which  had  become  the  passion  of  Mezzo- 
fanti's  life.  He  was  at  all  times  most  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick ;  and  his  priestly  ministrations,  both 
within  and  without  the  hospitals,  aflForded  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  increasing  his  store.  He  was  soon  marked  out  as 
the  "  foreigner's  confessor"  (confessario  dei  forestieri)  of  Bo- 
logna ;  an  oflBce  which,  in  Rome  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
cities,  is  generally  entrusted  to  a  staff  consisting  of  many  in- 
dividuals. 

Almost  every  foreig^ner  was  sure  to  find  a  ready 
resource  in  Mezzofanti ;  though  it  more  than  once  happened 
that,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  receiving  the  confession 
of  the  party  applying  for  this  office  of  his  ministry,  he  had 
to  place  himself  as  a  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the  intending 
penitent,  and  to  inquire  from  him  or  her  the  rudiments  of 
the  language  in  which  they  were  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  process  to  him  was  simple  enough.  If  the 
stranger  was  able  to  repeat  for  him  the  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  any  one  of  those 
familiar  prayers  which  are  the  common  property  of  all 
Christian  countries,  or  even  to  supply  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  Christian  theology,  as  God,  sin,  vir- 
tue,  earth,  heaven,  hell,  etc.,  it  was  sufficient  for  Mezzofanti. 
In  many  cases  he  proceeded  to  build  upon  a  foundation  not 
a  whit  more  substantial.  The  services  which  he  thus  ren- 
dered to  the  foreign  soldiery  in  the  hospitals,  earned  for  him 
the  grateful  notice  of  their  officers ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  the  Russian  General  Suwarrow  origi- 
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nated  in  this  way,  during  one  of  that  rude  soldier's  cam- 
paigns in  Italy. 

His  own  account  of  the  process  by  which  these  various 
stores  were  successively  gathered,  and  which  is  given  by  the 
author  of  a  French  memoir  named  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  is  very  simple  and  interesting.  Mezzofanti,  though 
most  liberal  and  tolerant  to  all  others,  was  zealously  devot- 
ed to  the  duties  of  his  own  profession.  "  I  was  living  at 
Bologna,"  he  said,  "  during  the  war.  At  that  time  I  was 
young  in  the  ministry,  and  used  to  visit  the  military  hos- 
pitals. I  met  there  among  the  patients,  Hungarians, 
Sclaves,  Germans,  Bohemians,  etc.,  whom,  although  danger- 
ously ill  or  wounded,  I  was  unable  to  confess  or  to  reconcile 
with  the  Church.  My  heart  was  grieved  at  the  sight.  I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  study  of  these  languages,  and  easily 
acquired  enough  to  make  myself  intelligible.  I  needed  no 
more.  I  began  to  make  my  rounds  among  the  sick  beds. 
Some  I  managed  to  confess ;  I  talked  with  others ;  so^that 
in  a  short  time  I  had  considerably  enlarged  my  vocabulary. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  assisted  by  my  own  memory  and 
industry,  I  came  to  know  not  only  the  language  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  these  invalids  belonged,  but  even  the  dia- 
lects of  the  different  provinces." 

'*  The  hotel-keepers,  too,"  he  added,  "  were  in  the  habit 
of  apprising  me  of  the  arrival  of  all  strangers  at  Bologna.  I 
made  no  difficulty,  when  anything  was  to  be  learned,  about 
calling  on  them,  interrogating  them,  making  notes  of  their 
communications,  and  taking  instructions  from  them  in  the 
pronunciation  of  their  respective  languages.  A  few  learned 
Jesuits,  and  several  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Mexicans, 
who  resided  at  Bologna,  afforded  me  valuable  aid  in  learn- 
ing both  the  ancient  languages  and  those  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. I  made  it  a  rule  to  learn  every  new  grammar,  and  to 
apply  myself  to  every  strange  dictionary  that  came  within 
my  reach.  I  was  constantly  filling  my  head  with  new 
words ;  and,  whenever  any  new  strangers,  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree,  passed  through  Bologna,  I  endeavored  to  turn 
them  to  account,  using  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing my  pronunciation,  and  the  other  for  that  of  learning  the 
familiar  words  and  turns  of  expression.    I  must  confess,  too, 
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that  it  cost  me  but  little  trouble ;  for,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  God  had  blessed  me  with  an  incredible 
flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech."* 

By  degrees,  as  his  fame  extended,  travelers  from  the  most 
distant  countries,  and  speaking  the  most  out-of-the-way 
tongues,  began  to  visit  Bologna,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  Mezzofanti.  The  troubles  in  Greece  and  among 
the  Christian  populations  subject  to  the  Porte,  during  and 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence,  brought 
many  refugee  ecclesiastics  to  Italy,  The  various  revolu- 
tions of  Spain  led  to  more  than  one  Catalonian  and  Valen- 
cian  priest  taking  up  his  residence  in  Bologna,  All  these 
and  many  more  were  placed  under  contribution.  And  it  is 
about  this  period  of  Mezzofanti's  career  that  the  interesting 
series  of  notices,  compiled  by  Mr.  Watts,*  may  be  ^id  to 
commence. 

The  earliest  account  of  Mezzofanti,  which  Mr.  Watts  has 
found,  reaches  no  further  back  than  November,  1817.  It 
was  published  in  1819,  in  Mr.  Stewart  Rose's  "  Letters  from 
the  North  of  Italy.*' 

"  As  this  country,"  he  writes,  "  has  been  fertile  in  every 
variety  of  genius,  from  that  which  handles  the  pencil  to 
that  which  sweeps  the  skies  with  the  telescope ;  so  even  in 
this,  her  least  favorite  beat,  she  has  produced  men  who,  in 
early  life,  have  embraced  such  a  circle  of  languages  as  one 
should  hardly  imagine  their  ages  would  have  enabled  them 
to  attain.  Thus  the  wonders  which  are  related  to  one  of 
these,  Pico  di  Mirandola,  I  always  considered  febulous,  till 
I  was  myself  the  witness  of  acquisitions  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  less  extraordinary. 

"  The  living  lion  to  whom  I  allude  is  Signor  Mezzofmti, 
of  Bologfna,  who,  when  I  saw  him,  though  he  was  only 
thirty-six  years  old,  read  twenty  and  wrote  eighteen  lan- 
guages. This  is  the  least  marvellous  part  of  the  story.  He 
spoke  all  these  fluently,  and  those  of  which  I  could  judge 
with  the  most  extraordinary  precision.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  him  formerly  in  the  house  of  a  Bolognese  lady,  at 

I  Esquisse  Histor.  sur  le  Card.  Messofanti.    Par  A.  Manavit,  p.  104-5. 

a  On  the  Extraordinary  Povrers  of  Cardinal  Mexzofanti  as  a  Linsttist,  by  noaa  Wata*  &^ 
Vol  v.,  p.  iiL 
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whose  table  a  German  officer  declared  he  could  not  have  dis- 
tinguished him  from  a  German.     He  passed  the  whole  of 

the  next  day  with  G and  myself,  and  G told  me  he 

should  have  taken  him  for  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
some  time  out  of  England.  A  Smymiote  servant  who  was 
with  me,  bore  equal  testimony  to  his  skill  in  other  languages, 
and  declared  he  might  pass  for  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  But  what  most  sur- 
prised me  was  his  accuracy ;  for,  during  long  and  repeated 
conversations  in  English,  he  never  once  misapplied  the  sign 
of  a  tense,  that  fearful  stumbling-block  to  Scotch  and  Irish, 
in  whose  writings  there  is  always  to  be  found  some  abuse 
of  these  undefinable  niceties.  The  marvel  was,  if  possible, 
rendered  more  marvellous  by  this  gentleman's  accomplish- 
ments and  information — things  rare  in  linguists,  who  gene- 
rally mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  It  ought  also  to  be 
stated  that  his  various  ^acquisitions  had  all  been  made  in  Bo- 
logna, from  which,  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  never  wandered 
above  thirty  miles.'* — [^Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy ^  ii.  54, 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  record  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  has  become  almost  a  proverb.  There  is 
no  certainty  as  to  the  date  at  which  this  visit,  so  character- 
istically described,  took  place,  as  it  is  merely  alluded  to 
casually  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  as  one  of  the  memor- 
able events  of  the  writer's  life.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  noble  poet's  residence  in 
Italy,  and  before  he  had  attained  much  familiarity  with  Ita- 
lian. The  spelling  [Mezzo/Aanti]  of  Mezzofanti's  name,  is  a 
solecism  against  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Italian  or- 
thography, into  which  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  any 
one  long  resident  in  Italy  to  have  fallen.  Probably  Byron's 
visit  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of  Stewart  Rose. 

"  I  don't  remember  a  man  amongst  them,"  he  says,  of  for- 
eign literary  men  generally,  "  w-hom  I  ever  wished  to  see 
twice,  except,  perhaps,  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  monster  of 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a  walking  poly- 
glot, and  more,  who  ought  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  interpreter.  He  is,  indeed, 
a  marvel,  unassuming  also.  I  tried  him  in  all  the  tongues  in 
which  I  knew  a  single  oath  or  adjuration  to  the  gods. 
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against  post-boys,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors,  pirates, 
gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel-drivers,  vetturini,  postmasten, 
post-houses,  post,  everything ;  and  egad,  he  astonished  me— 
even  to  my  English  !" 

A  year  or  two  later  we  have  an  account  from  what  might 
naturally  be  presumed  to  be  the  severer  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  astronomer.  Baron  Von  Zach, 
who  saw  Mezzofanti  during  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Bo- 
logna, for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  annular  ecKpse  of 
the  sun.  In  the  issue  of  his  scientific  Journal  "  Correspood- 
ance  Astronomique"  for  February,  1820,  he  writes: 

*'  The  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  one  great  curiosity 
for  us,  and  Signor  Mezzofanti  was  another.  This  extraordi- 
nary man  is  reallv  a  rival  of  Mithridates ;  he  speaks  thirty- 
two  languages,  living  and  dead,  in  the  manner  I  am  going 
to  describe.  He  accosted  me  in  Hungarian,  and  with  a 
compliment  so  well  turned,  and  in  such  excellent  Magyar, 
that  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  and  stupified.  He  after- 
wards spoke,  to  me  in  German,  at  first  in  good  Saxon  (the 
Crusca  of  the  Germans,)  and  then  in  the  Austrian  and  Swa- 
bian  dialects,  with  a  correctness  of  accent  that  amazed  me 
to  the  last  degree,  and  made  me  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  contrast  between  the  language  and  the  appearance  of 
this  astonishing  professor.  He  spoke  English  to  Captain 
Smyth,  Russian  and  Polish  to  Prince  Volkonski,  not  stutter- 
ing and  stammering,  but  with  the  same  volubility  as  if  he 
had  been  speaking  his  mother  tongue,  the  dialect  of  Bo- 
logna. I  was  quite  unable  to  tear  myself  away  from  him. 
At  a  di)iner  at  the  cardinal  legate's,  Delia  Spina,  his  emi- 
nence placed  me  at  table  next  him  ; — after  having  chatted 
with  him  in  several  languages — all  of  which  he  spoke  much 
better  than  I  did — it  came  into  my  head  to  address  him  on 
a  sudden  some  words  of  Wallachian.  Without  hesitation, 
and  without  appearing  to  remark  what  an  out-of-the-way 
dialect  I  had  branched  off  to,  off  went  my  polyglot  in  the 
same  language,  and  so  fast,  that  I  was  obliged  to  say  to  him : 
*  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Abb6 ;  I  really  can't  follow  you ;  I  am 
at  the  end  of  my  Latin-Wallachian.'  It  was  more  than 
forty  years  since  I  had  spoken  the  language,  or  even 
thought  of  it,  though  I  knew  it  very  well  in  my  youth,  when 
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I  served  in  an  Hungarian  regiment,  and  was  in  garrison  in 
Transylvania.  The  professor  was  not  only  more  ready  in 
the  language  than  I,  but  he  informed  me  on  this  occasion 
that  he  knew  another  tongue  that  I  had  never  been  able  to 
get  hold  of,  though  I  had  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of 
doing  so  than  he,  as  I  formerly  had  men  that  spoke  it  in 
my  regiment. 

"  This  was  the  language  of  the  Zigans,  or  Gipsies,  whom 
the  French  so  improperly  call  Bohemians,  at  which  the 
good  and  genuine  Bohemians,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  ai-e  not  a  little  indignant.  But 
how  could  an  Italian  Abbe,  who  had  never  been  out  of  his 
native  town,  find  means  to  learn  a  language  that  is  neither 
written  or  printed  ?  In  the  Italian  wars  an  Hungarian  re- 
giment was  in  garrison  at  Bologna :  the  language-loving 
professor  discovered  a  gipsy  in  it,  and  made  him  his  teacker, 
and  with  the  facility  and  happy  memory  that  nature  has 
gifted  him  with,  he  was  soon  master  of  the  language,  which, 
it  is  believed,  is  nothing  but  a  dialect,  and  a  corrupted  one 
into  the  bargain,  of  some  tribes  of  Farias  in  Hindostan." — 
(Zach  :  Correspandance  Astronomiquey  vol.  iv.  pp.  191-2.) 

These  marvellous  details  were  received  with  considerable 
incredulity  by  some,  and  were  explained  away  by  others  as 
the  embellishments  of  a  traveler's  tale.  Accordingly,  the 
Baron,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  his  journal,  reiterates  the 
statement,  and  enters  into  fuller  explanations  regarding  it. 
Alluding  to  the  similar  doubts  which  are  expressed  by  some 
critics  as  to  the  truth  of  the  almost  equally  marvellous  state- 
ments made  by  Valerius  Maximus,  that  "  Cyrus  knew  by 
name  every  soldier  in  his  army  ;**  and  that  "  Mithridates 
was  master  of  the  languages  of  the  twenty-two  nations 
which  were  subject  to  him,*'  the  Baron  proceeds : 

"  It  may  be  so ;  we  know  nothing  about  it,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  will  not  contradict  these  critics ;  but  what  we 
know  is,  that  Signer  Mezzofanti  speaks  very  good  German, 
Hungarian,  Slavonic,  Wallachian,  Russian,  Folish,  French 
and  English.  I  have  mentioned  my  authorities.  It  has 
been  said  that  Prince  Volkonski  and  Captain  Smyth  gave 
their  testimony  in  favor  of  this  wonderful  professor,  out  of 
politeness  only.    But  I  asked  the  prince  alone,  how  the  pro- 
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fessor  spoke  Russian,  and  he  told  me  he  should  be  very  glad 
if  his  own  son  spoke  it  as  well.  The  child  spoke  English 
and  French  better  than  Russian,  having  always  been  in  for- 
eign countries  with  his  father.  The  captain  said :  *  The 
professor  speaks  English  better  than  I  do  ;  we  sailors  knock 
the  language  to  pieces  on  board  our  vessels,  where  we  have 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  foreigners  of  all  sorts  ;  there  is  often 
an  odd  sort  of  jargon  spoken  in  a  ship  ;  the  professor  speaks 
with  correctness,  and  even  with  elegance ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  has  studied  the  language.' 

*'  M.  Mezzofanti  came  one  day  to  see  me  at  the  hotel 
where  I^  was  staying ;  I  happened  not  to  be  in  my  own 
rooms,  but  on  a  visit  to  another  traveler  who  lodged  in  the 
same  hotel.  Baron  Ulmenstein,  a  colonel  in  the  King  of 
Hanover's  service,  who  was  traveling  with  his  lady.  M. 
Mezzofanti  was  brought  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  was  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  him,  I  introduced  him  to  the  company  as  a 
professor  and  librarian  of  the  University.  He  took  part  in 
the  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  in  German;  and, 
after  this  had  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time,  the  baroness 
took  an  opportunity  of  asking  me  aside,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  German  was  a  professor  and  librarian  in  an  Italian 
University.  I  replied  that  M.  Mezzofanti  was  no  German, 
that  he  was  a  very  good  Italian  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  and 
had  never  been  out  of  it.  Judge  of  the  astonishment  of  aU 
the  company,  and  of  the  explanations  that  followed !  My 
readers,  I  am  sure,  will  not  think  the  testimony  of  Baroness 
Ulmenstein  to  be  suspected.  The  baroness  is  a  thorough 
German,  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  herself  speaks  four  lan- 
guages in  great  perfection." 

The  year  1820  is  very  fertile  in  such  notices.  We  have 
another  from  a  Danish  writer,  M.  Molbech,  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  Copenhagen;  M.  Molbech's  testimony  to  Mezzo- 
fanti's  general  attainments  is  equally  honorable  with  that 
which  he  bears  to  his  mastery  of  languages. 

*'  At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  I  succeeded  in  .meeting  one  of 
the  living  wonders  of  Italy,  the  librarian  Mezzofanti,  whom 
I  had  only  spoken  with  for  a  few  moments  in  the  gallery, 
when  I  passed  through  Bologna  before ;  I  now  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  with  him,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  university 
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building,  and  at  the  library,  and  would  willingly,  for  his 
sake  alone,  have  prolonged  my  stay  at  Bologna  for  a  couple 
of  days,  if  I  had  not  been  bound  by  contract  with  the  vet- 
turino  as  far  as  Venice.  His  celebrity  must  be  an  incon- 
venience to  him  ;  for  scarcely  any  educated  traveler  leaves 
Bologna  without  having  paid  him  a  visit,  and  the  hired 
guides  never  omit  to  mention  his  name  among  the  first  curi- 
osities of  the  town.  This  learned  Italian,  who  has  never 
been  so  far  from  his  birth-place,  Bologna,  as  to  Florence  or 
Rome,  is  certainly  one  of  the  world's  greatest  geniuses  in 
point  of  languages.  I  do  not  know  the  number  he  under- 
stands, but  there  is  scarcely  an  European  dialect,,  whether 
Romanic,  Scandinavian,  or  Sclavonic,  that  this  miraculous 
polyglotist  does  not  speak.  It  is  said  the  total  amount  to 
more  than  thirty  languages  ;  and  among  them  is  that  of  the 
Gipsies,  which  he  learned  to  speak  from  a  g^psy  who  was 
quartered  with  an  Hungarian  reg^iment  at  Bologna. 

"  I  found  a  German  with  him,  with  whom  he  was  convers- 
ing in  fluent  and  well-sounding  German ;  when  we  were 
alone,  and  I  began  to  speak  to  him  in  the  same  language,  he 
interrupted  me  with  a  question  in  Danish,  '  Hvorledes  har 
det  behaget  dem  i  Italien  ?'  (*  How  have  you  been  pleased 
with  Italy  ?') '  After  this  he  pursued  the  conversation  in 
Danish,  by  his  own  desire,  almost  all  the  time  I  continued 
with  him,  as  this,  according  to  his  own  polite  expression, 
was  a  pleasure  he  did  not  often  enjoy ;  and  he  spoke  the 
language,  from  want  of  exercise,  certainly  not  with  the  same 
fluency  and  ease  as  English  and  German,  but  with  almost 
entire  correctness.  Imagine  my  delight  at  such  a  conversa- 
tion. Of  Danish  books,  however,  I  found  in  his  rich  and 
excellent  philological  collection  no  more  than  Baden's 
Grammar,  and  Hallage's  Norwegian  Vocabulary,  and  in 
the  library  Haldorson's  Icelandic  Dictionary,  in  which  he 
made  me  read  him  a  couple  of  pages  of  the  preface,  as  a  les- 
son in  pronunciation.  Our  conversation  turned  mostly  on 
Northern  and  German  literature.  The  last  he  is  pretty 
minutely  acquainted  with,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  German 
poetry,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  fashion  with 
the  ladies  of  Bologna,  so  that  Schiller  and  Goethe,  whom 
the  Romans  hardly  knew  by  name,  are  here  read  in  the 
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original,  and  their  works  are  to  be  had  in  the  library.  This 
collection  occupies  a  finely-built  saloon,  in  which  it  is 
arranged  in  dark  presses  with  wire  gratings,  and  is  said  to 
contain  about  120,000  volumes.  Besides  IVfezzofanti,  there 
is  an  under  librarian,  two  assistants,  and  three  other  ser- 
vants. Books  are  bought  to  the  amount  of  about  1,000 
scudi,  or  more  than  ;^20o  sterling  a  year.  Mezzofanti  is  not 
merely  a  linguist,  but  is  well  acquainted  with  literary 
history  and  bibliography,  and  also  with  the  library  under 
his  charge.  As  an  author,  he  is  not  known,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  ;  and  he  seems  at  present  to  be  no  older  than  about 
forty.  I  must  add,  what  perhaps  would  be  least  expected 
from  a  l&arned  man  who  has  been  unceasingly  occupied 
with  linguistic  studies,  and  has  hardly  been  out  of  his  native 
town,  that  he  has  the  finest  and  most  polished  manners,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  engaging  good-nature." 

Much  more  interesting  in  itself,  as  well  as  for  its  author, 
is  the  account  given  by  the  celebrated  German  philologer 
Frederic  Jacobs.  It  brings  us  down  about  five  years  fur- 
ther than  those  which  we  have  last  been  discussing,  his  visit 
to  Mezzofanti  having  occurred  in  August,  1825.  Herr 
Jacobs  quotes  and  confirms  the  statements  which  we  have 
already  seen,  from  Baron  von  Zach's  "  Correspondence," 
and  proceeds  to  say :  "  I  was  most  kindly  received  by  him; 
we  spoke  in  German  for  above  an  hour,  so  that  I  had  full 
opportunity  for  observing  the  facility  with  which  he  spoke; 
his  conversation  was  animated ;  his  vocabulary  select  and 
appropriate,  his  pronunciation  by  no  means  foreign ;  and  I 
could  detect  nothing  but  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  North 
German  accent.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  German 
literature  ;  spoke  among  other  things  of  Voss's  services  in 
the  theory  of  metre,  and  made  some  observations  on  the 
imitation  of  the  metrical  system  of  the  ancients.  His 
opinions  were  precise,  and  expressed  without  dogmatism. 
This  fault,  so  common  anjong  persons  of  talent,  appears 
quite  foreign  to  him,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  charlatanism 
about  him." 

The  testimony  borne  by  Herr  Jacobs  to  Mezzofanti's 
scholarship  and  philological  attainments,  even  in  a  depart- 
ment but  little  cultivated,  is  of  some  importance.    He  pro- 
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.  ceeds  to  describe  another  peculiarity  of  his  extraordinary 
faculty,  equally  deserving  of  notice.  "  Not  less  remarkable 
are  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  he  passes  in  conver- 
sation from  one  language  to  another,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  speaks  several  of  the  most  difficult  together  with- 
out the  least  seeming  effort ;  and  whereas,  in  cognate  lan- 
guages, the  slightest  diflFerence  creates  confusion,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  German  in  Holland  or  the  Dutchman  in 
Germany  often  mixes  the  sister  and  mother  tongues  so  as  to 
become  unintelligible,  Mezzofanti  ever  draws  the  line  most 
sharply,  and  his  path  in  each  realm  of  languages  is  uniformly 
firm  iind  secure."  We  may  also  add  Jacob's  description  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  great  linguist. 

"  Mezzofanti,"  writes  the  German  professor,  "  is  of  the 
middle  size  or  rather  below  it ;  he  is  thin  and  pale,  and  his 
whole  appearance  indicates  delicacy.  He  appears  to  be 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old  (he  was  really,  in  1825, 
fifty-one  ; )  his  movements  are  easy  and  unembarrassed ;  his 
whole  bearing* is  that  of  a  man  who  has  mixed  mijch  in 
society.  He  is  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  he  never  fails  to  celebrate  mass  every  day." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  follow  Mezzofanti  to  Rome,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  theatre  of  his  cele- 
brity. While  he  was  at  Bologna  he  had  maintained  an  oc- 
casional correspondence  on  phylological  subjects  with 
Father  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Cappellari,  and  eventually 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  While  Cappellari  was  Cardinal  Pre- 
fect of  the  Propaganda,  his  esteem  for  his  correspondent 
\vas  increased  by  an  act  of  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of 
Mezzofanti  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  namely,  his  declin- 
ing the  offer  of  (to  him)  a  considerable  sum  of  money  voted 
and  sent  to  him  by  the  congregation,  in  acknowledgment  of 
some  literary  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Propaganda  ; 
and  after  Cappellari's  elevation  to  the  Pontificate,  he  set  his 
heart  upon  drawing  the  "  Bolognese  prodigy"  to  Rome.  An 
occasion  presented  itself  in  the  end  of  1832.  After  the 
failure  of  the  attempted  revolution  in  the  Papal  States  dur- 
ing^ that  year,  a  deputation  from  the  legation  of  Bologna  was 
sent  to  Rome,  of  which  Mezzofanti  was  a  member ;  and  the 
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Pope  urged  this  request  so  strongly  upon  him,  that,  after 
what  his  holiness  jokingly  called  a  *  regular  siege,*  {veratnente 
un  assided)  he  consented  to  the  change.  Gregory  XVI,  used 
afterwards  good-humoredly  to  say,  "  that  this  was  the  only 
good  that  resulted  from  the  revolution  of  Bologna. 

Upon  his  settling  in  Rome,  Mezzofanti's  humble  interests 
and  wants  were  generously  cared  for  by  his  friend  and 
patron.  He  was  appointed  to  a  prebend  in  St.  John  Lat- 
teran's  and  afterwards  to  a  canonry  in  St.  Peters,  together 
with  the  Rectorship  of  the  college  of  the  Pietrini  attached 
to  that  church  ;  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  celebrated  Angelo 
(afterwards  cardinal)  Mai  from  the  post  of  Vatican  librarian 
to  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  Mezzofanti  was  in- 
stalled in  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  he  hfeld  till 
1840,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
cardinalate.  And  even  in  this,  the  crowning  step  of  his  pro- 
motion, the  same  considerate  generosity  followed  him.  Pre- 
suming on  the  slenderness  of  his  friend's  resources,  the  Pope 
presented  him,  from  the  privy  purse,  with  the  State  equip- 
ages and  the  other  details  of  the  outfit  usually  provided  by 
a  new  cardinal  at  his  installation. 

Mezzofanti  continued  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Gregory 
XVI  until  his  death,  and  was  equally  beloved  by  the  present 
Pope,  whom  he  had  known  before  his  promotion,  and  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  full  of  honor  and  distinction,  although  his 
change  of  rank  brought  little  alteration  in  the  simple  habits 
which  he  had  contracted  as  an  humble  professor.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  conceive  a  position  more  advantageous 
for  his  favorite  pursuit  than  that  which  Mezzofanti  now  oc- 
cupied. Where  should  we  find  a  more  "  diverse-speaking" 
crowd  than  that  which  annually  flocks  to  the  attractive 
spectacle  of  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome  ?  And  even  indepen- 
dently of  these,  what  we  may  call  the  standing  population 
of  Rome  is  perhaps  the  most  polyglot  in  the  world.  Eccle- 
siastics from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world  may  be  met 
almost  daily  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  segre- 
teria  of  the  Propaganda.  *  The  convents  and  other  religious 
houses  of  the  city  number  among  their  members  complex- 
ions  of  every  hue  and  tongues  ot  every  variety  of  intonation ; 
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above  all,  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  is  in  itself  a  little 
World,  comprising  every  language  and  every  dialect  of  the 
nations  in  communion  with  Rome.  All  these  resources 
were  open  to  Mezzofianti,  and  he  availed  himself  zealously 
of  them  all. 

We  are  enabled,  from  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  sketch 
of  Mezzofanti,  published  in  the  year  1846,  in  the  well-known 
Munich  journal,  ^'  Historisch  Politiscke  Bldtter^^  to  supply 
some  additional  details  of  this  portion  of  his  life.  The  au- 
thor of  this  sketch  is  Guido  Gorres,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  professor  and  publicist  of  that  name,  and 
himself  not  unfavorably  known  in  German  literature.  Dur- 
ing a  protracted  residence  in  Rome,  Gorres  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Mezzofanti,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity which  presented  itself  of  testing  his  extraordinary 
gift  by  observing  him  in  conversation  with  foreigners  of  all 
varieties  of  languages.  It  would  hardly  interest  any  of  our 
readers  to  record  the  many  offices  held  by  him  at  different 
times  as  cardinal,  the  congregations  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  or  the  honors  which  he  received,  which  occupy  a 
full  page  of  Gorres*  memoir.  The  following  account  of 
Mezzofanti's  linguistic  talent  is  more  to  our  purpose.  It  is 
drawn  up,  not  only  with  great  detail,  but,  what  is  equally 
important,  with  more  regard  for  scientific  arrangement  than 
any  of  those  we  have  yet  seen. 

''  The  vastness  of  the  range  of  languages  which  he  had 
mastered  borders  closely  pn  the  incredible ;  and,  what  ap- 
pears hardly  less  marvellous,  this  enormous  store  has  not 
only  not  produced  any  Babel-like  confusion  in  his  head,  but 
on  the  contrary  lies  completely  at  his  command,  so  that, 
without  the  least  effort  and  without  any  observable  interval, 
he  passes  from  one  realm  of  language  to  another,  as  lightly 
as  a  bird  hops  from  spray  to  spray.  He  is  familiar  with  all 
the  European  languages.  And  by  this  we  understand  not 
merely  the  old  classical  tongues  and  the  first-class  modern 
ones ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German  and  English ;  his 
knowledge  embraces  also  the  languages  of  the  second  class, 
namely,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  and  Swedish,  the  whole 
Sclavonic  family,  the  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian  or  Czechish 
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and  Servian,  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish ;  and  even  those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  class,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  Albanian, 
Wallachian,  Bulgarian  and  lUyrian,  are  equally  at  his  com- 
mand. On  my  happening  to  mention  that  I  had  once  dabbled 
a  little  in  Basqlie,  he  at  once  proposed  that  we  should  set 
about  it  together.     Even  the  Romani  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Lettish,  are  not  unfamiliar  to  him  ;  nay,  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted   with    the    Lappish,  the    language  of  the 
wretched  nomadic  tribes  of  Lapland  ;  although  he  told  me 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  should  be  called  Lappish  or 
Laplandish.    Passing  along  to  Asia,  it  is  true  that  he  does 
not  claim  acquaintance  with  all  the  dialects  of  this  vast 
region,  with  its  desolate  steppes,  and  its  fallen,  degenerate 
and  fast-decreasing  population ;  but  nevertheless,  even  here, 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  more  prominent  languages,  espe- 
cially those  which  fall,  within  the  circle  of  European  inter- 
course, that  has  escaped  his  grasp.    Thus  he  is  master  of  all 
the  languages  which  are  classed  under  the  Indo-German 
family  :  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  the  Koordish,  the  Arme- 
nian, the  Georgian ;  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Semitic  family,  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Samaritan, 
Chaldee,  the  Sabaic,  and  even  the  Chinese,  which  he  not 
only  reads  but  speaks.     As  regards  Africa,  and  its  Hamitic 
races,  the  recent  revival  of  intercourse  with  that  country, 
and  especially  with  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  have  facilitated 
the  extension  of  his  acquaintance  with  its  languages.    He 
knows  the  Coptic,  Ethioptic,  Abyssinian,  Amharic,*   and 
Angelese.     I  cannot  from  my  own  knowledge  say  whether 
he  has  acquired  any  of  the  native^  languages  of  America, 
except  the  Califomian ;    but   !•  have  been  told  that  even 
while  he  was  in  Bologna  he  learned  some  of  these  from  an 
ex-Jesuit  who  had  sojourned  as  a  missionary  on  that  conti- 
nent."— [Historisch  Politische  Blatter^  1842,  pp.  279--80. 

Mezzofanti  actually  carried  out  his  intentions  in  reference 
to  the  Basque  language  in  both  its  dialects,  and  we  are  able, 
also,  of  our  own  knowledge,  to  resolve  the  doubt  which 
Herr  Guido  Gorres  here  raises.  Mezzofanti  had  acquired, 
long  before  he  came  to  Rome,  more  than  one  of  the  native 


z   The  original  ia  Ancharischt ;  but  we  presume  it  h  a  miqsnnt. 
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languages  of  Central  and  South  America.  He  spoke  the 
dialects  of  Mexico  and  of  Brazil.  Among  the  few  literary 
remains  which  he  has  left  is  a  Mexican  calendar,  drawn  up 
by  himself,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
one  of  his  nieces,  Signorina  Minarelli.  The  catalogue  of  his 
library  contains  several  books  not  only  in  Mexican,  Brazil- 
ian, Peruvian  and  Chilian,  but  even  in  one  of  the  languages 
of  North  America — ^that  of  the  Delaware  Indians.* 

Herr  Gorres,  on  his  own  part,  attests  the  fluency,  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  unexceptionable  accent  with  which  the  Car- 
dinal spoke  German  ;  and  he  tells,  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  other  languages,  that  a 
Russian  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  written  in  Rus- 
sian to  introduce  a  friend  to  Mezzofanti,  was  rallied  by  him 
afterwards  on  the  ungrammatical  and  inelegant  style  in 
which  she  had  written,  and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
particular  faults  in  her  composition,  which  he  had  pointed 
out.  We,  ourselves,  remember  to  have  heard  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  a  letter  of  his  in 
Portuguese,  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  It 
was  perfect,  he  declared,  even  to  the  nicest  conventionalities 
of  the  epistolary  form  in  use  in  Portuguese  society. 

We  shall  return  hereafter  to  some  of  the  details  of  Gorres' 
account ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  add  another  of 
Mr.  Watts's  authorities,  an  anonymous  Russian  traveler, 
who  visited  Rome  a  few  years  later  : 

"  Twice,"  writes  this  traveler,  "  I  have  visited  this  re- 
markable man,  a  phenomenon  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the 
literary  world,  and  one  that  will  scarcely  be  repeated  unless 
the  gift  of  tongues  be  given  anew,  as  at  the  dawn  of  Christi- 
anity. Cardinal  Mezzofanti  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence:  he  expressed  himself  in  Russian  very 
purely  and  correctly  ;  but  as  he  is  more  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  books  than  that  of  ordinary  discourse,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  language  of  books  in  talking  with  him  for 
the  conversation  to  flow  freely.  His  passion  for  acquiring 
languages  is  so  great,  that  even  now,  in  advanced  age,  he 
continues  to  study  fresh  dialects.  He  learned  Chinese  not  long 

z    See  Catalogo  della  Libreria  del  Cftrd.  Mexzofanti,  p.  35. 
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ago  ;  and  is  constantly  visiting  the  Propaganda  for  practice 
in  conversation  with  its  pupils  of  all  sorts  of  races.  I,asked 
him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  he  was  able  to  express  himself,  and  he  sent  me  the 
name  of  God,  written  in  his  own  hand,  in  fifty-six  languages, 
of  which  thirty  were  European,  not  counting  their  subdi- 
vision of  dialects ;  seventeen  Asiatic,  also,  without  reckon- 
ing dialects ;  five  African,  and  four  American.  In  his  per- 
son, the  confusion  that  arose  at  the  building  of  Babel  is 
annihilated,  and  all  nations,  according  to  the  sublime  ex- 
pression of  Scripture,  are  again  of  one  tongue.  Will  pos- 
terity ever  see  anything  similar  ?  Mezzofanti  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  curiosities  of  Rome." 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  his  gift  of  tongues,  which  Mezzo- 
fanti enjoyed  at  Rome,  was  his  easy  and  constant  access  to 
the  living  polyglot,  the  college  of  the  Propaganda.  No- 
where, perhaps,  in  the  world  is  the  diversity  of  tongues  so 
strikingly  exhibited  as  at  the  annual  academical  exercises 
of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  are  held  during  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany,  the  special  festival  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. These  exercises  consist  of  declamations,  both  of 
prose  and  of  poetry,  in  each  of  the  languages  which  are  re- 
presented among  the  students  actually  in  the  college,  and 
which  frequently  exceed  forty  in  number.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Mezzofanti  used  to  be  the  life  of  the  assemblage. 
Miss  Mitford  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  per- 
formance, derived  from  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Baines. 

"  He  (Dr.  Baines)  gave  a  most  amusing  account  of  Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti — a  man,  in  all  but  his  marvellous  gift  of 
tongues,  as  simple  as  an  infant.  *  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Rome,'  said  he,  *  we  went  together  to  the  Propaganda,  and 
heard  speeches  delivered  in  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  lan- 
guages, by  converts  of  various  nations.  Amongst  them 
were  natives  of  no  less  than  three  tribes  of  Tartars,  each 
talking  his  own  dialect.  They  did  not  understand  each 
other,  but  the  Cardinal  understood  them  all,  and  could  tell 
with  critical  nicety  the  points  in  which  one  jargon  diflFered 
from  the  others.     We  dined  together,  and  I  entreated  him. 
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having  been  in  the  tower  of  Babel  all  the  morning,  to  let  us 
stick  to  English  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Accordingly,  he 
did  stick  to  English,  which  he  spoke  as  fluently  as  we  do, 
and  with  the  same  accuracy,  not  only  of  grammar,  but  of 
idiom.  His  only  trip  was  in  saying,  *  That  was  before  the 
time  when  I  remember,*  instead  of,  *  before  my  time.'  Once, 
too,  I  thought  liim  mistaken  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word. 
But  when  I  returned  to  England  (continued  Dr.  Baines)  I 
found  that  my  way  was  either  provincial  or  old-fashioned, 
and  that  I  was  wrong  and  he  was  right. 

"  *  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  his  servant  brought  a 
Welsh  Bible  which  had  been  left  for  him.  *  Ah  !'  said  he, 
*  this  is  the  very  thing ;  I  wanted  to  learn  Welsh.'  Then 
he  remembered  it  was  in  all  probability  not  the  authorized 
version.  '  Never  mind,'  he  said,  *  I  think  it  won't  do  me  any 
harm.'  Six  weeks  after,  I  met  the  Cardinal  and  asked  him 
•how  he  got  on  with  his  Welsh.  *  Oh  !'  replied  he,  *  I  know 
it  now ;  I  have  done  with  it.'  "* — \Miss  Mitforcfs  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Literary  Life^  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  a  spectator,  or 
even  of  a  patron,  that  Mezzofanti  was  known  in  connection 
virith  the  exercises  of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  notorious  in 
Rome  that  he  took  an  active  and  good-natured  part  in  the 
revision,  and  perhaps  even  the  actual  preparation,  of  the 
compositions  intended  for  delivery.  **  He  was  frequently 
himself,"  writes  Guido  Gorres,  **  the  author  of  these  polyglot 
poems :  a'nd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  never  was  a 
poet  who  essayed  his  skill  in  such  a  variety  of  tongues.  A 
disinterested  act  of  good  nature,  truly,  for  in  most  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  the  individual  who  is 
reciting,  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  assembly  who  can  under- 
stand a  word  of  it,  much  less  appreciate  the  poetical  merit 
of  the  composition."  We  can  ourselves  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Gorres'  statement.  The  declamations  in  the 
Tamil  dialect  of  Hindostanee,  recited  year  after  year  by  an 


z  Mr.  Watts,  however,  adds,  "  that  this  statement  could  not  imply  that  Mezxofanti  could  speak 
the  language  which  he  had  thus  acquired  from  a  printed  source."  Mr.  Watts  was  informed  **  by 
MVo  Thomas  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  saw  him  more  than  once  in  his 
later  years,"  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  language  of  the  Cymry.  Mr. 
Ellis  felt  certaia  that  he  could  not  read  with  facility  an  ordinary  book. 
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East  Indian  student  of  our  acquaintance;  were  invariably 
written  by  Mezzofanti. 

Those,  however,  who  desired  to  witness  in  its  full  per- 
fection the  extraordinary  gift  of  this  wonderful  man,  instead 
of  these  formal  holiday  exhibitions,  sought  rather,  as  we 
have  occasionally  done,  to  see  him  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course  with  the  youths  oi  the  Propaganda.    It  was  for  years 
his  favorite  relaxation.     In  summer  he  generally  spent  an 
hour,  in  winter  an  hour  and  a  half,  among  them  ;  partly  for 
the  sake  of  practice  in  their  various  languages,  partly  as  an 
innocent  and  instructive  recreation.     In  the  free  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  which  the  good  Cardinal  encouraged  and 
maintained  with  those  youths,  there  sometimes  arose  spor- 
tive trials  of  skill,  in  which  their  great  amusement  consisted 
in  endeavoring  to  puzzle  the  Cardinal  by  a  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, and  to  provoke  him  into  answering  in  a  language 
different  from  that  in  which  he  was  addressed.    The  idea  of  * 
these  trials  (which  reminded  us  of  the  old-fashioned  game 
of  "  cross-question")  appears  to  have  originated  with  the 
good-humored  old  Pope,  Gregory  XVI,  soon  after  Mezzo- 
fanti's  arrival  in  Rome.      "  One   day,"  says   M.  Manavit, 
"  Gregory  the  XVI  provided  an  agreeable  surprise  for  the 
polyglot  prelate,  and  a  rare  treat  for  himself,  in  an  impro- 
vised conversation  in  various  tongues — a  regular  linguistic 
tournament.     Among  the  mazy  alleys  of  the  Vatican  gar- 
dens, behind  one  of  the  massive  walls  of  verdure,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  glory,  the  Pope  placed  a  certain  number  of  the 
Propaganda  students  in  ambuscade.     When  the  time  came 
for  his  ord'nary  walk,  he  invited  Mezzofanti  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  as  they  were  proceeding  gravely  and  solemnly, 
on  a  sudden,  at  a  given  signal,  these  youths  grouped  them- 
selves for  a  moment  on  their  knees  before  his  Holiness,  and 
then,  quickly  rising,  addressed  themselves  to  Mezzofanti, 
each  in  his  own  tongue,  with  such  an  abundance  of  words 
and  such  a  volubility  of  tone,  that,  in  the  jargon  of  dialects, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear,  much  less  to  understand 
them.     But   Mezzofanti   did   not  shrink  from  the  conflict. 
With  the  promptness  and  address  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  he  took  them  up  singly,  and  replied  to  each  in  his  own 
language  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  to  amaze  them  all. 
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Sometimes,  however,  a  new  language  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Propaganda.  In  that  case  it  was  Mezzofanti's 
great  delight  to  commence  his  studies  once  again.  If  the 
language  had  any  printed  books — as  a  Bible,  catechism,  or 
similar  work — he  would  learn  from  the  new  comer  to  read 
and  translate  them.  But  if,  as  more  than  once  occurred, 
the  language  was  entirely  without  books,  he  made  the  pupil 
speak  or  recite  some  familiar  prayer,  until  he  picked  up 
first  the  general  meaning,  and  afterwards  the  particular 
sounds,  and  what  may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the  language. 
The  next  step  wa3  to  ascertain  and  classify  the  particles, 
both  affixes  and  suffixes ;-  to  distinguish  verbs  from  nouns, 
and  substantives  fi"om  adjectives ;  to  discover  the  principal 
inflections,  etc.  Having  once  mastered  the  preliminaries, 
his  power  of  generalising  seemed  rather  to  be  an  instinct 
than  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  him  the 
'knowledge  of  words  led  almost  without  an  effort  to  the 
power  of  speaking ;  and  probably  the  most  signal  triumph 
of  his  career — his  mastery  of  Chinese — was  the  one  which 
-was  accomplished  at  once,  latest  in  life  and  with  fewest  faci- 
lities. It  was  so  complete,  too,  that  he  was  able  not  only  to 
converse  'freely  with  the  Chinese  students  in  the  Propa- 
ganda, but  even  to  preach  to  them  in  their  native  language. 
In  the  year  1843,  ^^  delivered  to  them  in  Chinese  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  religious  instructions  ;  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical phrase  employed  by  Roman  Catholics,  he  conducted 
for  them,  in  Chinese,  a  spiritual  retreat,  consisting  of  the 
celebrated  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Mezzofanti  died  on  March  15,  1849,  ^^  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  "  the  greatest  linguist  the  world 
has  ever  seen."' 


#  ■  ♦  •  ♦ 


The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from  perturbations, 
to  understand  our  duties  towards  God  and  man,  to  enjoy 
the  present  without  any  anxious  dependence  upon  '  the 
futfire,  not  to  amuse  ourselves  with  either  hopes  and  fears, 
but  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  which  is  abundantly 
sufficient ;  for  he  that  is  so,  wants  nothing. 
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HOW  shall  we  reclaim  neglected  children  ?  With  grow- 
ing faith  in  moral  suasion  as  our  main  reliance  in 
preventing  absenteeism,  I  now  contend  for  the  authority  of 
the  law  with  its  sterner  sanctions  to  fall  back  upon  in  ex- 
treme cases.  When  parental  pride,  interest,  or  authority 
fails,  and  juvenile  perverseness  is  incorrigible,  legal  coercion 
should  be  employed, 

When  our  population  was  homogeneous,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  early  history  of  New  England,  there  was  little  absen- 
teeism from  school.  All  valued  education,  and,  with  rare 
exceptions,  all  native-bom  citizens  could  read  and  write. 
"  Where  were  you  bom  ?'"  was  the  inquiry  of  Judge  Dag- 
gett, long  the  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  on 
finding  any  witness  on  the  stand,  or  criminal  in  the  dock, 
who  could  not  read  and  write  ;  and  with  only  three  excep- 
tions, during  his  long  time  of  judicial  service,  he  never  re- 
ceived the  answer,  "  In  Connecticut."  But  recently,  im- 
migration has  caused  startling  figures  of  illiteracy,  especially 
in  our  large  cities.  With  this  ignorance  comes  indifference 
to  education,  for  illiteracy  involves  insensibility  to  the  evils 
it  engenders. 

To  remedy  truancy,  we  should  inquire  first  for  its  causes. 
These  are  various.  So  should  be  the  remedies  in  order  to 
meet  each  exigency.  We  should  not  despair  of  reclaiming 
the  most  desperate.  They  may  be  desponding,  with  no 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  No  pride  of  character, 
respect  for  truth,  or  even  sense  of  shame — yes,  false  and 
profane,  and  yet  we  must  not  give  them  up  as  hopeless 
cases,  but  w^th  faith  in  Christian  incentives,  strive  to  stir  the 
conscience  and  win  the  heart.  Though  unaccustomed  to 
kindness,  such  boys  are  not  of  course  insensible  to  its  influ- 
ence. The  tones  of  sympathy  may  touch  a  chord  which 
will  vibrate  more  sweetly  because  of  its  very  strangeness- 
If  we  will  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  wayward  children, 
so  as  to  appreciate  their  wants,  weakness,  and  wickedness 
even,  we  may  tell  them  not  in  vain  both  of  the  perils  they 
incur  and  the  privileges  they  neglect.    The  most  forlorn 
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child  I  have  met,  when  properly  approached,  has  kindly  re- 
ceived friendly  counsel  and  even  warning  as  to  his  offenses. 
I  can  recall  many  instances  of  youth  thus  rescued  from  the 
street  school  who  are  now  virtuous  citizens.  How  amply 
have  such  services  been  compensated  by  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, or  tears  of  joy,  more  eloquently  showing 
their  cherished  remembrance  of  timely  counsel !  Neglect 
of  school  may  usually  be.  traced  to  parental  indifference,  in- 
temperance, or  other  evil  home  influence.  Sometimes 
poverty,  loss  of  paternal  control,  orphanage,  hard  experi- 
ence of  neglect  and  conscious  degradation,  are  the  sources 
of  this  mischief.  "  The  street  Arabs,"  the  juvenile  vagrants 
and  beggars  who  abound  in  certain  European  countries,  are 
the  hardest  to  get  to  school,  or  to  teach  when  there.  They 
live  in  the  street,  without  guardianship  and  without  employ- 
ment, except  such  as  chance  throws  in  their  way.  Many 
specimens  of  the  same  sort  are  now  thronging  into  our  large 
cities. 

When  poverty  detains  from  school,  public  or  private 
charity  should  meet  the  exigency,  supplying  the  lack  of 
decent  clothing  and  inviting  the  attendance  of  the  most 
destitute  absentees.  In  Sweden  and  other  European  coun- 
tries those  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  clothe  them 
are  relieved  by  the  parish.  Among  us,  the  parents  of  ne- 
glected children,  if  not  vicious,  are  mostly  immigrants.  Of 
the  advantages  of  education  they  yet  know  little.  A  dor- 
mant parental  pride,  if  not  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  the 
divinely  appointed  guardians  of  their  offspring,  may  be 
awakened.  They  may  be  led  to  see  that  education  will  pro- 
mote their  interest  and  increase  their  children's  happiness, 
thrift,  and  prosperity  through  life.  Personal  kindness,  tact, 
and  persuasion  may  thus  win  those  that  seem  perverse. 

My  former  objections  to  compulsory  attendance  were  fully 
removed  by  observations  recently  made  in  Europe.  Ming- 
ling much  with  plain  people  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
where  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory,  I  sought  in 
every  way  to  learn  their  sentiments  on  this  question.  After 
the  fiiUest  inquiry  in  Prussia,  especially  among  laborers  of 
all  sorts,  1  nowhere  heard  a  lisp  of  objection  to  this  law. 
The  masses  everywhere  favor  it.     They  say  education  is  a 
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necessity  for  all.  They  prize  it  and  are  proud  of  it.  At- 
tendance is  voluntary,  in  fact.  Nobody  seems  to  think  of 
coercion.  The  law  is  operative,  but  it  executes  itself, 
because  it  is  right  and  beneficent  and  commands  universal 
approval.     It  is  only  the  legal  expression  of  the  public  will 

Education,  more  than  anything  else,  has  fraternized  the 
great  German  nation.  "  Whatever  you  would  have  appear 
in  a  nation's  life,  that  you  must  put  into  its  schools,"  was 
long  since  a  Prussian  motto.  The  school  has  there  been  the 
prime  agent  of  loyalty.  Love  of  country  is  the  germ  it  long 
ago  planted  in  the  heart  of  every  child.  The  firuit  now 
matured  gladdens  and  enriches  the  whole  land.  Wherever 
that  lesson  is  heeded  it  will  enrich  the  world.  Devotion  to 
fatherland  is  a  characteristic  sentiment  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. Shall  such  a  people  with  such  a  history,  complain  of 
compulsory  attendance  ?  This  law  itself  has  been  a  teacher 
of  the  nation.  It  has  everywhere  proclaimed  the  necessity 
and  dignity  of  the  public  school.  Kings  and  nobles  and 
ministers  of  State  have  combined  to  confirm  and  diffuse  this 
sentiment  till  now  it  pervades  and  assimilates  all  classes. 

The  absence  of  complaint  about  coercive  attendance  is 
not  due,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  an  enforced  reticence  or 
restraint.  Proofs  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  abound. 
The  Prussian  military  system  is  a  grievous  burden  to  the 
people.  They  dread  it  and  bitterly  denounce  it.  The  law 
which  takes  every  young  man  from  his  friends,  his  business 
and  his  home  for  three  weary  years  of  military  service,  is 
hard,  and  is  freely  condemned.  Manj'  young  families  have 
left  their  fatherland  for  America,  and  many  more  are  now 
planning  to  emigrate  in  order  to  escape  this  arbitrary  con- 
scription. But  even  the  father  who  is  most  aggrieved  by 
the  army  draft,  lauds  the  school  draft* 

In  various  parts  of  Saxony,  I  inquired  of  school  directors 
and  others,  **  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  executing  the 
coercive  law  ?"  The  answers  were  all  substantially  the 
same.  "Many  years  ago,"  replied  one,  "  there  was  some 
opposition.  But  the  results  of  the  law  have  commended  it 
to  all,  and  they  obey  it  without  complaint  and  almost  with- 
out exception."  The  present  generation  of  parents,  having 
themselves  experienced  its  advantages,  are  its  advocates. 
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Said  a  resident  of  Dresden,  "  A  healthy  child  of  school  age 
can  hardly  be  found  in  this  city  who  has  not  attended  school. 
Were  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  to  be  decided 
to-morrow  in  Saxony  by  a  plebiscite,  it  would  be  sustained 
by  an  almost  unanimous  verdict.  Public  opinion  is  now 
stronger  even  than  the  law.  The  people  would  sooner  in- 
crease than  relax  its  rigor."  I  nowhere  learned  of  any 
recent  cases  of  punishment  for  its  infractions.  In  many 
places  I  was  assured  that  the  penalty  is  practically  unknown. 

The  principle  of  obligatory  instruction  was  advocated  by 
the  peiople  before  it  was  enacted  by  the  government.  The 
addriess  of  Luther  to  the  municipal  corporations  in  1554, 
contains  the  earliest  defense  of  it  within  my  knowledge,  in 
which  he  says,  "  Ah,  if  a  State  in  time  of  war  cap  oblige 
its  citizens  to  take  up  the  sword  and  the  musket,  has  it  not 
still  more  the  power  and  is  it  not  its  duty  to  compel  them 
to  instruct  their  children,  since  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  most 
serious  warfcre  waged  with  the  spirit  of  evil  which  rages  in 
our  midst,  seeking  to  depopulate  the  State  of  its  virtuous 
men  ?  It  is  my  desire,  above  all  things  else,  that  every  child 
should  go  to  school,  or  be  sent  there  by  a  magistrate." 

The  germ  of  this  system  in  Prussia  is  found  in  a  decree 
of  Frederic  II.  in  1763:  *'We  will  that  all  our  subjects, 
parents,  guardians,  and  masters,  send  to  school  those  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  are  responsible,  boys  and  girls,  from 
their  fifth  year  to  the  age  of  fourteen."  This  royal  order 
was  revived  in  1794,  and  in  the  code  of  18 19  made  more 
stringent,  with  severe  penalties ;  first  warning^,  then  small 
fines,  doubling  the  fines  for  repeated  offenses ;  and  finally 
imprisonment  of  parents,  guardians  and  masters. 

The  penalties  now  are : 

1.  Admonition,  in  the  form  of  a  note  of  warning  from  the 
President  of  the  local  School  Commission. 

2.  Summons  to  appear  before  the  School  Commission, 
with  a  reprimand  from  the  presiding  officer. 

3.  Complaint  to  the  Magistrate  by  the  Commission,  who 
usually  exacts  a  fine  of  twenty  cents,  and  for  a  second  offence 
forty  cents,  for  a  third  eighty  cents,  doubling  the  last  fine 
for  each  repetition  of  the  oflence. 
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The  register  of  attendance  and  absence  are  kept  wita 
scrupulous  exactness  by  the  teachers  and  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  School  Commission.  Excuses  are  accepted 
for  illness,  exceedingly  severe  weather,  great  distance  from 
school,  and  sometimes  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  work 
in  harvest  time. 

The  objections  to  such  a  law,  I  will  consider  in  another 
article. — B.  G,  Northropy  in  Christian  Union. 
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GOOD  MANNERS  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

A  yrUCH  of  the  noblest  work  in  life  is  done  by  ill- 
IVx  dressed,  awkward,  ungainly  persons ;  but  that  is 
no  more  reason  for  undervaluing  good  manners  and  what 
we  call  high  breeding,  than  the  fact  that  the  best  part  of  the 
sturdy  labor  of  the  world  is  done  by  men  with  exception- 
able hands,  is  to  be  urged  against  the  use  of  Brown  Wind- 
sor as  a  preliminary  to  appearance  in  cultivated  society." 

So  says  one  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  and,  con- 
sidering his  words,  we  are  led  to  ask :  Is  it  true  that  the 
tendency  is  increasing  to  divorce  utility  from  beauty, 
strength  from  loveliness  ?  We  think  no  close  observer  of 
the  manners  and  general  appearance  of  the  mass  of  society, 
will  deny  that  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  amenities  of  life,  we 
are  as  a  people  deteriorating. 

If  now  we  meet  a  man  fastidious  in  dress,  and  courtly  in 
manners,  we  at  once  pronounce  him  "  A  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.**  And  among  those  ladies  who  are  considered 
leaders  in  society,  it  is  hard  to  find  such  real  gentlewomen 
as  made  up  the  "  Republican  Court"  of  nearly  a  century 
ago,  or  in  humble  life  presided  over  quiet  homes  with  a 
grace  and  dignity  which  their  daughters  have  not  inherited. 

It  is  said  these  are  matters  of  minor  importance ;  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart  are  the  essentials. 
Philosophy  teaches  that  our  natures  are  three-fold,  and  em- 
brace capacities  for  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 
Is  not  that,  then,  an  imperfect  development  which  educates 
a  part,  and  ignores  the  rest  ?    Not  so  does  God  work ;  he 
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gives  to  bis  creatures  not  only  strength  and  utility,  but 
symmetry  and  beauty.  If  these  things  are  worthy  in  his 
regard,  are  they  beneath  our  notice  ? 

Again,  it  is  said  that  external  beauty  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  internal  culture,  but  observation  and  experience 
tell  us  this  is  not  only  not  true,  but  often  the  very  reverse — 
that  in  proportion  as  we  become  absorbed  in  study  we  grow 
careless  of  outward  appearance  and  observances.  The 
wisest  and  best  are  often  least  attractive,  and,  by  being  so, 
weaken  their  power  for  good,  for  we  all  acknowledge  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  person  of  elegant  bearing  and 
pleasing  address  possesses  far  the  greater  influence. 

This  has  been  fully  proven  in  the  history  of  the  woman 
movement.  So  long  as  the  cause  was  represented  by  awk- 
ward and  ill-dressed  women,  the  public  contented  itself  with 
sneering  at  them,  paying  little  or  no  heed  to  the  principles 
they  advocated.  But  when  such  women  as  Mrs.  Stanton, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Anna  Dickinson,  a»d  Kate  Field,  well 
dressed,  graceful,  accomplished  ladies  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  they  at  once  commanded  respectful  attention. 

If  there  is  so  great  potency  in  what  is  called  high  breed- 
ing, no  one  can  so  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  its  aid  as  the 
educator.  The  charm  which  its  possession  lends  seldom 
fails  to  win  the  admiration  and  respect  of  youth,  and  adds 
new  beauty  to  the  truths  which  they  impart,  yet  how  many 
teachers  there  are,  in  the  schools  of  our  State  to-day,  who 
are,  or  appear  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  commonest  rules  of 
politeness  !  Said  a  young  lady — a  pupil  in  the  High  School 
of  one  of  our  largest  towns — "  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to  us 
girls  to  put  over  us  as  ai^  example  such  a  woman  as  our  Pre- 
ceptress !  She  may  know  books,  but  she  don't  know  decency,'' 
and  then  followed  a  catalogue  of  sins  against  good  manners 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in  the  presence  of  her  scholars, 
for  which  a  girl  of  ten  years  should  have  blushed. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  teacher  is  a  gentleman  or  a  lady. 
Example  is  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  You  do  not  suppose  the 
fact  of  your  being  highly  educated  will  alone  make  a  scholar 
of  your  pupil ;  there  must  be  direct  teaching.  You  must 
point  out  to  him  the  means  by  which  the  end  was  attained. 
No  more  will  the  fact  of  your  being  polite  and  polished 
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necessarily  make  your  pupils  so.  In  this,"  as  in  the  other, 
there  must  be  instruction,  and  if  it  is  as  desirable  as  it 
seems,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  educate  his 
.  pupils  as  faithfully  and  carefully  in  this  direction  as  in  any 
other  ? 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  as  much  expected  that  the  teacher 
would  instruct  his  pupil  in  the  rules  of  politeness  as  in  those 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  scrupulous  observance  of  those  rules 
was  as  fully  demanded  in  the  teacher,  and  required  in  the 
scholar,  as  if  one  was  the  host  and  the  other  the  guest  in  a 
private  parlor.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  those  days  with  a 
certain  degree  of  contempt,  as  exceedingly  old  fogy,  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  such  schools  sent  out  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whose  bearing  was  a  passport  to  circles  where  neither 
wealth  nor  learning  alone  would  have  admitted  them. . 

Much  stress  has  wisely  been  laid  on  the  influence  of  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  the  presence  of  works  of  art,  flowers,  etc., 
in  the  school-room^.  They  are  valuable  as  aids,  but  if  we 
rely  on  them  alone  for  refinement,  they  will  no  more  serve 
our  purpose  than  the  presence  of  ever  so  extensive  an  appa- 
ratus will  of  itself  teach  Natural  Philosophy. 

Another  requisite  1  would  place,  even  before  good  man- 
ners, in  my  competitive  examination,  is  that  of  cleanliness, 
which  is  as  near  godliness  now  as  it  ever  was.  Does  the 
mention  of  such  a  thing  shock  you  ?  Probably  you  have 
not  seen,  as  I  have,  teachers  come  before  their  pupils  with 
hands  sadly  in  need  of  the  Brown  Windsor  of  which 
Dr.  Holmes  speaks,  hair  unkempt,  linen  or  lace  fer  from  im- 
maculate, and  clothes  which  indicate  a  long  absence  of  the 
brush.  If,  as  some  such  claim,  the  outward  is  a  type  of  the 
inward,  there  is  an  unclean  spot  somewhere  in  the  mind  or 
heart  of  that  individual  which  unfits  him  or  her  to  be  the 
guide  of  youth.  In  calling  attention  to  these  need$,  we  by 
no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  more  solid 
work.  These  are  but  the  blossoms  on  the  tree.  It  might 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  tree  witl^out  them,  but  how 
much  more  lovely  is  it  with  them !  A  diamond  is  a  diamond 
though  in  the  rough,  but  its  beauty  is  apparent  only  when 
polished. —  The  School. 
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UNITED  STATES. — The  one  unpardonable  piece  of 
ignorance  in  an  American  school-boy  is  not  to  know 
the  number  of  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  tljis  knowledge  has  been  rendered  some- 
what difficult  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
by  the  revival  in  the  popular  mind  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Erdgier — or  the  thirst  for  annexation.  We  broke  over 
the  wholesome  rule  (for  a  republic)  that  contiguous  territory 
alone  should  be  added  by  way  of  enlargement,  when  we 
acquired  Alaska  of  the  Russians.  The  national  honor  (but 
no  other  consideration)  required  that  we  should  break  it 
again  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas.  Had  the  treaty  for  it  with 
Denmark  been  carried  through,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
saved  us  fron*  coveting  San  Domingo,  and  from  all  the 
scandal  of  an  unauthorized  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  it 
by  a  coup  cCitat.  For,  let  us  remark  in  passing — what  is  by  no 
means  generally  known — the  most  censurable  feature  of  the 
whole  transaction  was  that  the  President  sent  Gen.  Babcock 
to  San  Domingo,  ostensibly  merely  to  survey  the  scene  of  the 
proposed  bargain,  after  his  Cabinet  had,  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  he  consulted  them,  pronounced  emphatically 
against  annexation ;  that  on  Gen.  Babcock's  return  with  a 
signed  treaty  for  which  he  had  pledged  the  President's  sup- 
port, and  which  had  been  negotiated  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  President  made 
but  a  single  allusion  to  it  in  Cabinet  meeting,  and  being  re- 
buffed dropped  the  subject  and  never  afterwards  introduced 
it ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  known  opposition  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  measure  was  vigorously  pressed  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  members  of  the  President's  military  family. 
But  this  by  the  way.  San  Domingo  being  too  near,  it  would 
seem,  a  naval  station  in  the  South  Pacific  was  the  next 
desideratum,  and  a  protectorate  the  means  selected  for  ob- 
taining it.  The  history  of  this  manoeuvre  is  not  free  from 
the  obscurity  which  attended  the  last,  but  it  also  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  undertaken,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
by  irresponsible  persons  without  communication  with  the 
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State  Department.  At  all  events,  what  is  known  is,  that  a 
Mr.  Stewart,  President  of  the  "  Central  Polynesia  Land  and 
Commercial  Company,"  and  William  H.  Webb,  general 
manager  of  the  Australian  line  of  steamers,  arranged  a  treaty 
securing  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a 
naval  station  on  the  Island  of  Tutuila  (one  of  the  Navigator 
group),  in  return  for  our  protection.  The  fifth  clause  is 
said  to  read  as  follows : 

"  We  do  acknowledge  the  absolute  authority  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  regard  to  all  matters  whatsoever,  and  bind  ourselves 
to  adopt  the  common  laws  of  America." 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  two  rival  kings,  uncle  and 
nephew  (a  minor) — ^the  former  a  high  chief  of  Savaii,  the 
latter  ruling  over  Upolu,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  deso- 
lating warfare  upon  each  other — and  by  120  chiefs,  as  well  as 
the  British  and  American  consuls.  Subsequently  accepted 
at  Washington,  it  was  presented  to  the  SenatQ  for  confirma- 
tion, and  lobbied  for  by  a  Capt.  Wakeman,  who  made  use  of 
some  extraordinary  arguments,  such  as  this  passage  in 
regard  to  the  women  of  the  islands  in  question : 

"They  stand  out  in  their  beatific  nudity  and  loveliness,  the 
emblem  of  the  great  Master's  handiwork  in  His  happiest  mood,  a 
combination  of  beauty,  grace  and  innocence,  which  no  Christian  can 
look  upon  without  the  deepest  sentiments  of  love  and  admiration, 
both  toward  the  Creator  and  the  created." 

It  was  further  urged  from  the  same  quarter,  that  the 
Australian  Company  having  been  the  means  of  bestowing 
this  great  benefit  on  the  country.  Congress  could  do  no  less 
than  grant  the  subsidy  for  which  it  was  at  that  moment  a 
supplicant. 

So  ingenious  a  plan  merited  success,  but  we  are  unable  to 
state  whether  the  subsidy  was  voted,  and  even  have  historic 
doubts  about  the  present  ownership  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
Nevertheless,  whether  American  or  native  property,  Tutuila 
will  doubtless  be  used  as  an  intermediate  stopping-place  by 
the  Australian  steamers,  being  in  every  respect  conveniently 
situated  on  the  direct  route  to  Auckland  and  Sydney,  and 
nearly  enough  equidistant  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  New  Zealand  (central  long.  170"*  W.,  lat.  14°  S.)  There 
are  two  good  ports  on  this  island,  that  of  Leone,  at  the  S,^. 
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extremity,  and  (the  best)  Pago-Pago  on  the  south  side.  It 
is  a  high  and  broken  volcanic  island,  of  some  240  square 
n>iles,  and  a  population  of  8,000.  Savaii  is  the  largest  and 
westernmost  of  the  group,  containing  700  square  miles,  and 
20,000  inhabitants.  Concerning  its  interior  very  little  is 
known,  and  American  explorers  have  now  a  good  opening 
to  distinction.  There  are  two  other  large  islands,  Manua, 
and  Upolu  (560  square  miles,  and  25,000  inhabitants) ;  and 
five  smaller  ones:  Rose,  low  and  uninhabited  except  by 
birds,  Oloosinga,  Ofoo,  Manono  (a  missionary  station,  popu- 
lation 1,100),  and  Apolima.  The  navigator  (Samoan)  Islands 
thus  show  a  population  of  nearly  60,000,  the  natives  ranking 
second  among  the  Polynesians  in  physical  and  moral  charac- 
teristics. They  abound  in  tropical  fruits — cocoa-nut,  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  p*ine-apples,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  ginger — with  plenty  of  ratan  and  bamboo.  The 
group  is  encircled  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  (W.  to  E.) 
south  equatorial  current.  It  was  discovered  in  the  middle 
of  1768,  by  Count  de  Bougainville,  during  his  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe,  the  same  who  commanded  with  gallantry 
under  Count  de  Grasse  when  his  squadron  was  cooperat- 
ing with  the  American  forces  against  those  of  Great  Britain 
(1781-82). 

A  Ship  Canal  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  is  pro- 
posed. The  route  is  up  the  St.  John's  River,  127  miles,  then 
up  the  Ocklawaha  River  for  60  miles.  To  this  point  a  ship 
canal  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles  must  be  cut  through  the 
swamps  to  the  Amaxara  River,  at  a  spot  thirty-five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  Cedar  Keys.  By  this  route  650  miles  will  be  saved  on 
the  voyage  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  ports.  As  the  trade  of  187 1  between  the  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  amounted 
to  800,000  tons,  it  is  believed  that  a  handsome  revenue  would 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  canal. 

British  America. — Captain  Cameron  is  to  be  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  through  the  lakes,  forests  and 
Rocky  Mountains. 
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-es  of  Central  and  South  America.  He  spoke  the 
oS  of  Mexico  and  of  Brazil.  Among  the  few  literary 
aains  which  he  has  left  is  a  Mexican  calendar^  drawn  up 
oy  himself,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
one  of  his  nieces,  Signorina  Minarelli.  The  catalogue  of  his 
library  contains  several  books  not  only  in  Mexican,  Brazil- 
ian, Peruvian  and  Chilian,  but  even  in  one  of  the  languages 
of  North  America — ^that  of  the  Delaware  Indians.* 

Herr  Gorres,  on  his  own  part,  attests  the  fluency,  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  unexceptionable  accent  with  which  the  Car- 
dinal spoke  German  ;  and  he  tells,  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  other  languages,  that  a 
Russian  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  written  in  Rus- 
sian to  introduce  a  friend  to  Mezzofanti,  was  rallied  by  him 
afterwards  on  the  ungrammatical  and  inelegant  style  in 
which  she  had  written,  and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
particular  faults  in  her- composition,  which  he  had  pointed 
out.  We,  ourselves,  remember  to  have  heard  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  a  letter  of  his  in 
Portuguese,  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  It 
was  perfect,  he  declared,  even  to  the  nicest  conventionalities 
of  the  epistolary  form  in  use  in  Portuguese  society. 

We  shall  return  hereafter  to  some  of  the  details  of  Gorres* 
account ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  add  another  of 
Mr.  Watts's  authorities,  an  anonymous  Russian  traveler, 
who  visited  Rome  a  few  years  later : 

"  Twice,"  writes  this  traveler,  "  I  have  visited  this  re- 
markable man,  a  phenomenon  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the 
literary  world,  and  one  that  will  scarcely  be  repeated  unless 
the  gift  of  tongues  be  given  anew,  as  at  the  dawn  of  Christi- 
anity. Cardinal  Mezzofanti  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence :  he  expressed  himself  in  Russian  very 
purely  and  correctly  ;  but  as  he  is  more  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  books  than  that  of  ordinary  discourse,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  language  of  books  in  talking  with  him  for 
the  conversation  to  flow  freely.  His  passion  for  acquiring 
languages  is  so  great,  that  even  now,  in  advanced  age,  he 
continues  to  study  fresh  dialects.  He  learned  Chinese  not  long 

I    See  Catalogo  della  Libreria  del  Card.  Mezzo&nti,  p.  25. 
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Mexico. — Here  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  comment.  Ma- 
zatlan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  receives  letters  from 
Europe  more  quickly  than  from  the  capital  itself.  The 
courier  from  Mexico  to  Mazatlan  is  twenty-two  days  in 
making  the  trip,  while  Europe  may  be  reached  in  twenty- 
one,  via  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  The  Mexicans  have 
been  for  fifteen  years  endeavoring  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  working  at  both  ends,  but  more 
than  a  third  of  it  is  yet  undone.  Such  are  some  of  the 
effects  of  bad  government. 

Central  America.— The  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition 
under  Capt.  Hatfield  is  examining  three  routes  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

South  America. — There  are  60,000  Italians  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  forming,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  majority  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  French,  however,  is  not  incon- 
siderable. Add  to  these  the  Spanish  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, the  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  and  their  German  colonists 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Dutch  and  English  in  Guiana, 
and  we  have  a  little  Europe  in  the  great  continent  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  Spanish  Academy  at  Madrid  has  invited 
the  Spanish- American  men  of  letters  to  co-operate  in  a 
movement  to  give  unity  and  stability  to  their  common 
tongue.  A  perfect  Babel  of  idioms  in  the  republics  of  South 
America  renders  such  a  task  eminently  necessary. 

Europe. — The  Pomerania,   charged   last    year  with  the 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Baltic,  began  its  voyages  by 
passing  from  Stockholm  to  Gothland,  and  thence  to  the  Rus- 
sian coast,  returning  to  make  a  new  transit  towards  Memel, 
and  thus  traversing  in  three  different  directions  the  deepest 
part  of  the  sea.     The  expedition  next  skirted  the  Southern 
coast  as  far  as  Holstein,  sounding  at  every  step,  and  deter- 
mining temperatures  and  the  directions  of  submarine  cur- 
rents. Nowhere  was  a  greater  depth  found  than  720  feet  (Ger- 
man) ;  .fron^  600  to  720  the  water  was  icy  cold  and  adverse  to 
vegetable  life  and  to  all  but  a  few  animal  organisms,  to  which 
the  brackishness  is  alsQ  fatal.     Animal  life,  in  fact,  is  found 
concentrated  between  the  surface  and  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
while  plants  occur  not  lower  than  60.      West  of  Rugen  the 
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languages  of  Central  and  South  America.  He  spoke  the 
dialects  of  Mexico  and  of  Brazil,  Among  the  few  literary 
remains  which  he  has  left  is  a  Mexican  calendar^  drawn  up 
by  himself,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
one  of  his  nieces,  Signorina  Minarelli.  The  catalogue  of  his 
library  contains  several  books  not  only  in  Mexican,  Brazil- 
ian, Peruvian  and  Chilian,  but  even  in  one  of  the  languages 
of  North  America — ^that  of  the  Delaware  Indians.* 

Herr  Gorres,  on  his  own  part,  attests  the  fluency,  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  unexceptionable  accent  with  which  the  Car- 
dinal spoke  German  ;  and  he  tells,  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  other  languages,  that  a 
Russian  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  written  in  Rus- 
sian to  introduce  a  friend  to  Mezzofanti,  was  rallied  by  him 
afterwards  on  the  ungrammatical  and  inelegant  style  in 
which  she  had  written,  and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
particular  faults  in  her- composition,  which  he  had  pointed 
out.  We,  ourselves,  remember  to  have  heard  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  a  letter  of  his  in 
Portuguese,  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  It 
was  perfect,  he  declared,  even  to  the  nicest  conventionalities 
of  the  epistolary  form  in  use  in  Portuguese  society. 

We  shall  return  hereafter  to  some  of  the  details  of  Gorres* 
account ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  add  another  of 
Mr,  Watts's  authorities,  an  anonymous  Russian  traveler, 
who  visited  Rome  a  few  years  later : 

"  Twice,"  writes  this  traveler,  "  I  have  visited  this  re- 
markable man,  a  phenomenon  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the 
literary  world,  and  one  that  will  scarcely  be  repeated  unless 
the  gift  of  tongues  be  given  anew,  as  at  the  dawn  of  Christi- 
anity. Cardinal  Mezzofanti  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence :  he  expressed  himself  in  Russian  very 
purely  and  correctly  ;  but  as  he  is  more  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  books  than  that  of  ordinary  discourse,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  language  of  books  in  talking  with  him  for 
the  conversation  to  flow  freely.  His  passion  for  acquiring 
languages  is  so  great,  that  even  now,  in  advanced  age,  he 
continues  to  study  fresh  dialects.  He  learned  Chinese  not  long 

X    See  Catalogo  della  Libreria  del  Card.  Mezzoii»nti,  p.  35. 
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ago  ;  and  is  constantly  visiting  the  Propaganda  for  practice 
in  conversation  with  its  pupils  of  all  sorts  of  races.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  he  was  able  to  express  himself,  and  he  sent  me  the 
name  of  God,  written  in  his  own  hand,  in  fifty-six  languages, 
of  which  thirty  were  European,  not  counting  their  subdi- 
vision of  dialects ;  seventeen  Asiatic,  also,  without  redcon- 
ing  dialects  ;  five  African,  and  four  American.  In  his  per- 
son, the  confusion  that  arose  at  the  building  of  Babel  is 
annihilated,  and  all  nations,  according  to  the  sublime  ex- 
pression of  Scripture,  are  again  of  one  tongue.  Will  pos- 
terity ever  see  anything  similar  ?  Mezzofanti  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  curiosities  of  Rome.** 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  his  gift  of  tongues,  which  Mezzo- 
fanti enjoyed  at  Rome,  was  his  easy  and  constant  access  to 
the  living  polyglot,  the  college  of  the  Propaganda.  No- 
where, perhaps,  in  the  world  is  the  diversity  of  tongues  so 
strikingly  exhibited  as  at  the  annual  academical  exercises 
of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  are  held  during  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany,  the  special  festival  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, These  exercises  consist  of  declamations,  both  of 
prose  and  of  poetry,  in  each  of  the  languages  which  are  re- 
presented among  the  students  actually  in  the  college,  and 
which  frequently  exceed  forty  in  number.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Mezzofanti  used  to  be  the  life  of  the  assemblage. 
Miss  Mitford  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  per- 
formance, derived  from  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Baines*. 

"  He  (Dr.  Baines)  gave  a  most  amusing  account  of  Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti — a  man,  in  all  but  his  marvellous  gift  of 
tongues,  as  simple  as  an  infant.  '  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Rome,'  said  he,  *  we  went  together  to  the  Propaganda,  and 
heard  speeches  delivered  in  thirty-frve  or  thirty-six  lan- 
gruages,  by  converts  of  various  nations.  Amongfst  them 
were  natives  of  no  less  than  three  tribes  of  Tartars,  each 
talking  his  own  dialect.  They  did  not  understand  each 
other,  but  the  Cardinal  understood  them  all,  and  could  tell 
with  critical  nicety  the  points  in  which  one  jargon  differed 
from  the  others.     We  dined  together,  and  I  entreated  him, 
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having  been  in  the  tower  of  Babel  all  the  morning,  to  let  us 
stick  to  English  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Accordingly,  he 
did  stick  to  English,  which  he  spoke  as  fluently  as  we  do, 
and  with  the  same  accuracy^  not  only  of  grammar,  but  of 
idiom.  His  only  trip  was  in  saying,  '  That  was  before  the 
time  when  I  remember,'  instead  of,  *  before  my  time.*  Once, 
too,  I  thought  him  mistaken  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word. 
But  when  I  returned  to  England  (continued  Dr.  Baines)  I 
found  that  my  way  was  either  provincial  or  old-fashioned, 
and  that  I  was  wrong  and  he  was  right. 

"  *  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  his  servant  brought  a 
Welsh  Bible  which  had  been  left  for  him.  *  Ah  !'  said  he, 
*  this  is  the  very  thing ;  I  wanted  to  learn  Welsh.'  Then 
he  remembered  it  was  in  all  probability  not  the  authorized 
version.  *  Never  mind,'  he  said,  *  I  think  it  won't  do  me  any 
harm/  Six  weeks  after,  I  met  the  Cardinal  and  asked  him 
how  he  got  on  with  his  Welsh.  '  Oh !'  replied  he,  *  I  know 
it  now;  I  have  done  with  it,'"* — [Miss  MitforcTs  RecoUec-^ 
tions  of  a  Literary  Life^  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  a  spectator,  or 
even  of  a  patron,  that  Mezzofanti  was  known  in  connection 
with  the  exercises  of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  notorious  in 
Rome  that  he  took  an  active  and  good-natured  part  in  the 
revision,  and  perhaps  even  the  actual  preparation,  of  the 
compositions  intended  for  delivery,  '*  He  was  frequently 
himself,"  writes  Guido  Gorres,  "  the  author  of  these  polyglot 
poems ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  never  was  a 
poet  who  essayed  his  skill  in  such  a  variety  of  tongues.  A 
disinterested  act  of  good  nature,  truly,  for  in  most  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  the  individual  who  is 
reciting,  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  assembly  who  can  under- 
stand a  word  of  it,  much  less  appreciate  the  poetical  merit 
.of  the  composition."  We  can  ourselves  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Gorres'  statement.  The  declamations  in  the 
Tamil  dialect  of  Hindostanee,  recited  year  after  year  by  an 


I  Mr.  Watts,  howerer,  adds,  "  that  this  statement  could  not  imply  that  Mezsofonti  could  speak 
the  language  which  he  had  thus  acquired  from  a  printed  source.*'  Mr.  Watts  was  informed  *'  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  saw  him  more  than  once  in  his 
later  years,*'  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  language  of  the  Cymry.  Mr. 
Ellin  felt  certain  that  he  could  not  read  with  facility  an  ordinary  book. 
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East  Indian  student  of  our  acquaintance,  were  invariably 
written  by  Mezzofanti. 

Those,  however,  who  desired  to  witness  in  its  fall  per- 
fection the  extraordinary  gift  qf  this  wonderful  man,  instead 
of  these  formal  holiday  exhibitions,  sought  rather,  as  we 
have  occasionally  done,  to  see  him  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  the  youths  ot  the  Propaganda.    It  was  for  years 
his  favorite  relaxation.     In  summer  he  generally  spent  an 
hour,  in  winter  an  hour  and  a  half,  among  them  ;  partly  for 
the  sake  of  practice  in  their  various  languages,  partly  as  an 
innocent  and  instructive  recreation.     In  the  free  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  which  the  good  Cardinal  encouraged  and 
maintained  with  those  youths,  there  sometimes  arose  spor- 
tive trials  of  skill,  in  which  their  great  amusement  consisted 
in  endeavoring  to  puzzle  the  Cardinal  by  a  confusion  of  Ian-* 
guages,  and  to  provoke  him  into  answering  in  a  language 
different  from  that  in  which  he  was  addressed.    The  idea  of 
these  trials  (which  reminded  us  of  the  old-fashioned  game 
of  "  cross-question")  appears  to  have  originated  with  the 
good-humored  old  Pope,  Gregory  XVI,  soon  after  Mezzo- 
fanti's  arrival  in  Rome.      "  One   day,"  says   M.  Manavit, 
**  Gregory  the  XVI  provided  an  agreeable  surprise  for  the 
polyglot  prelate,,  and  a  rare  treat  for  himself,  in  an  impro- 
vised conversation  in  various  tongues — a  regular  linguistic 
tournament.    Among  the  mazy  alleys  of  the  Vatican  gar- 
dens, behind  one  of  the  massive  walls  of  verdure,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  glory,  the  Pope  placed  a  certain  number  of  the 
Propaganda  students  in  ambuscade.     When  the  time  came 
for  his  ordinary  walk,  he  invited  Mezzofanti  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  as  they  were  proceeding  gravely  and  solemnly, 
on  a  sudden,  at  a  given  signal,  these  youths  grouped  them- 
selves for  a  moment  on  their  knees  before  his  Holiness,  and 
then,  quickly  rising,  addressed  themselves  to  Mezzofanti, 
each  in  his  own  tongue,  with  such  an  abundance  of  words 
and  such  a  volubility  of  tone,  that,  in  the  jargon  of  dialects, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear,  much  less  to  understand 
them.     But   Mezzofanti   did  not  shrink  from  the  conflict. 
With  the  promptness  and  address  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  he  took  them  up  singly,  and  replied  to  each  in  his  own 
language  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  to  amaze  them  all. 
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Sometimes,  however,-  a  new  language  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Propaganda.  In  that  case  it  was  Mezzofanti's 
great  delight  to  commence  his  studies  once  again.  If  the 
language  had  any  printed  books — ^as  a  Bible,  catechism,  or 
similar  work — he  would  learn  from  the  new  comer  to  read 
and  translate  them.  But  if,  as  more  than  once  occurred, 
the  language  was  entirely  without  books,  he  made  the  pupil 
speak  or  recite  some  familiar  prayer,  until  he  picked  up 
first  the  general  meaning,  and  afterwards  the  particular 
sounds,  and  what  may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the  language. 
The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  and  classify  the  particles, 
both  affixes  and  suffixes ;  to  distinguish  verbs  from  nouns, 
and  substantives  from  adjectives ;  to  discover  the  principal 
inflections,  etc.  Having  once  mastered  the  preliminaries, 
his  power  of  generalising  seemed  rather  to  be  an  instinct 
than  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  hicn  the 
knowledge  of  words  led  almost  without  an  elBFort  to  the 
power  of  speaking ;  and  probably  the  most  signal  triumph 
of  his  career — his  mastery  of  Chinese — -was  the  one  which 
was  accomplished  at  once,  latest  in  life  and  with  fewest  faci- 
lities. It  was  so  complete,  too,  that  he  was  able  not  only  to 
converse  freely  with  the  Chinese  students  in  the  Propa- 
ganda, but  even  to  preach  to  them  in  their  native  language. 
In  the  year  1843,  he  delivered  to  them  in  Chinese  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  religious  instructions  ;  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical phrase  employed  by  Roman  Catholics,  he  conducted 
for  them,  iix  Chinese,  a  spiritual  retreat,  consisting  of  the 
celebrated  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 

Mezzofanti  died  on  March  15,  1849,  in  ^^^  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  "  the  greatest  linguist  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 


♦  •  ♦  ■  » 


The  true  felicity  of  life,  is  to  be  free  from  perturbations, 
to  understand  our  duties  towards  God  and  man,  to  enjoy 
the  present  without  any  anxious  dependence  upon  the 
future,  not  to  amuse  ourselves  with  either  hopes  and  fears, 
but  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  which  is  abundantly 
sufficient ;  for  he  that  is  so,  wants  nothing. 
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necessarily  make  your  pupils  so.  In  this,'  as  in  the  other, 
there  must  be  instruction,  and  if  it  is  as  desirable  as  it 
seems,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  educate  his 
.  pupils  as  faithfully  and  carefully  in  this  direction  as  in  any 
other  ? 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  as  much  expected  that  the  teacher 
would  instruct  his  pupil  in  the  rules  of  politeness  as  in  those 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  scrupulous  observance  of  those  rules 
was  as  fully  demanded  in  the  teacher,  and  required  in  the 
scholar,  as  if  one  was  the  host  and  the  other  the  g^est  in  a 
private  parlor.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  those  days  with  a 
certain  degree  of  contempt,  as  exceedingly  old  fogy,  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  such  schools  sent  out  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whose  bearing  was  a  passport  to  circles  where  neither 
wealth  nor  learning  alone  would  have  admitted  them. . 

Much  stress  has  wisely  been  laid  on  the  influence  of  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  the  presence  of  works  of  art,  flowers,  etc., 
in  the  school-room^.  They  are  valuable  as  aids,  but  if  we 
rely  on  them  alone  for  refinement,  they  will  no  more  serve 
our  purpose  than  the  presence  of  ever  so  extensive  an  appa- 
ratus will  of  itself  teach  Natural  Philosophy. 

Another  requisite  I  would  place,  even  before  good  man- 
ners, in  my  competitive  examination,  is  that  of  cleanliness, 
which  is  as  near  godliness  now  as  it  ever  was.  Does  the 
mention  of  such  a  thing  shock  you  ?  Probably  you  have 
not  seen,  as  I  have,  teachers  come  before  their  pupils  with 
hands  sadly  in  need  of  the  Brown  Windsor  of  which 
Dr.  Holmes  speaks,  hair  unkempt,  linen  or  lace  far  from  im- 
maculate, and  clothes  which  indicate  a  long  absence  of  the 
brush.  If,  as  some  such  claim,  the  outward  is  a  type  of  the 
inward,  there  is  an  unclean  spot  somewhere  in  the  mind  or 
heart  of  that  individual  which  unfits  him  or  her  to  be  the 
guide  of  youth.  In  calling  attention  to  these  need^,  we  by 
no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  more  solid 
work.  These  are  but  the  blossoms  on  the  tree.  It  might 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  tree  witl^out  them,  but  how 
much  more  lovely  is  it  with  them  !  A  diamond  is  a  diamond 
though  in  the  rough,  but  its  beauty  is  apparent  CMily  when 
polished. —  The  School. 
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UNITED  STATES. — The  one  unpardonable  piece  of 
ignorance  in  an  American  school-boy  is  not  to  know 
the  number  of  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  tliis  knowledge  has  been  rendered  some- 
what difficult  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
by  the  revival  in  the  popular  mind  of  what  the  Germans 
call  Erdgier — or  the  thirst  for  annexation.  We  broke  over 
the  wholesome  rule  (for  a  republic)  that  contiguous  territory 
alone  should  be  added  by  way  of  enlargement,  when  we 
acquired  Alaska  of  the  Russians.  The  national  honor  (but 
no  other  consideration)  required  that  we  should  break  it 
again  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas.  Had  the  treaty  for  it  with 
Denmark  been  carried  through,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
saved  us  fron:>  coveting  San  Domingo,  and  from  all  the 
scandal  of  an  unauthorized  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  it 
by  a  coup  cCitat.  For,  let  us  remark  in  passing — what  is  by  no 
means  generally  known — ^the  most  censurable  feature  of  the 
whole  transaction  was  that  the  President  sent  Gen.  Babcock 
to  San  Domingo,  ostensibly  merely  to  survey  the  scene  of  the 
proposed  bargain,  after  his  Cabinet  had,  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  he  consulted  them,  pronounced  emphatically 
against  annexation ;  that  on  Gen.  Babcock's  return  with  a 
signed  treaty  for  which  he  had  pledged  the  President's  sup- 
port, and  which  had  been  negotiated  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  President  made 
but  a  single  allusion  to  it  in  Cabinet  meeting,  and  being  re- 
buffed dropped  the  subject  and  never  afterwards  introduced 
it ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  known  opposition  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  measure  was  vigorously  pressed  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  members  of  the  President's  military  family. 
But  this  by  the  way.  San  Domingo  being  too  near,  it  would 
seem,  a  naval  station  in  the  South  Pacific  was  the  next 
desideratum,  and  a  protectorate  the  means  selected  for  ob- 
taining it.  The  history  of  this  manoeuvre  is  not  free  from 
the  obscurity  which  attended  the  last,  but  it  also  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  undertaken,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
by  irresponsible  persons  without  communication  with  the 
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State  Department,  At  all  events,  what  is  known  is,  that  a 
Mr.  Stewart,  President  of  the  "  Central  Polynesia  Land  and 
Commercial  Company,"  and  William  H.  Webb,  general 
manager  of  the  Australian  line  of  steamers,  arranged  a  treaty 
securing  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a 
naval  station  on  the  Island  of  Tutuila  (one  of  the  Navigator 
group),  in  return  for  our  protection.  The  fifth  clause  is 
said  to  read  as  follows : 

"  We  do  acknowledge  the  absolute  authority  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  regard  to  all  matters  whatsoever,  and  bind  ourselves 
to  adopt  the  common  laws  of  America." 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  two  rival  kings,  uncle  and 
nephew  (a  minor) — the  former  a  high  chief  of  Savaii,  the 
latter  ruling  over  Upolu,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  deso- 
lating warfare  upon  each  other — and  by  120  chiefs,  as  well  as 
the  British  and  American  consuls.  Subsequently  accepted 
at  Washington,  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion, and  lobbied  for  by  a  Capt.  Wakeman,  who  made  use  of 
some  extraordinary  arguments,  such  as  this  passage  in 
regard  to  the  women  of  the  islands  in  question  : 

"  They  stand  out  in  their  beatific  nudity  and  loveliness,  the 
emblem  of  the  great  Master's  handiwork  in  His  happiest  mood,  a 
combination  of  beauty,  grace  and  innocence,  which  no  Christian  can 
look  upon  without  the  deepest  sentiments  of  love  and  admiration, 
both  toward  the  Creator  and  the  created." 

It  was  further  urged  from  the  same  quarter,  that  the 
Australian  Company  having  been  the  means  of  bestowing 
this  great  benefit  on  the  country,  Congress  could  do  no  less 
than  grant  the  subsidy  for  which  it  was  at  that  moment  a 
supplicant. 

So  ingenious  a  plan  merited  success,  but  we  are  unable  to 
state  whether  the  subsidy  was  voted,  and  even  have  historic 
doubts  about  the  present  ownership  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 
Nevertheless,  whether  American  or  native  property,  Tutuila 
will  doubtless  be  used  as  an  intermediate  stopping-place  by 
the  Australian  steamers,  being  in  every  respect  conveniently 
situated  on  the  direct  route  to  Auckland  and  Sydney,  and 
nearly  enough  equidistant  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  New  Zealand  (central  long,  lyd"  W.,  lat.  14°  S.)  There 
are  two  good  ports  on  this  island,  that  of  Leone,  at  the  S.W. 
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extremity,  and  (the  best)  Pago-Pago  on  the  south  side.  It 
IS  a  high  and  broken  volcanic  island,  of  some  240  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8,000.  Savaii  is  the  largest  and 
westernmost  of  the  group,  containing  700  square  miles,  and 
20,000  inhabitants.  Concerning  its  interior  very  little  is 
known,  and  American  explorers  have  now  a  good  opening 
to  distinction.  There  are  two  other  large  islands,  Manua, 
and  Upolu  (560  square  miles,  and  25,000  inhabitants) ;  and 
five  smaller  ones:  Rose,  low  and  uninhabited  except  by 
birds,  Oloosinga,  Ofoo,  Manono  (a  missionary  station,  popu- 
lation 1,100),  and  Apolima.  The  navigator  (Samoan)  Islands 
thus  show  a  population  of  nearly  60,000,  the  natives  ranking 
second  among  the  Polynesians  in  physical  and  moral  charac- 
teristics. They  abound  in  tropical  fruits— cocoa-nut,  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  p'ine-apples,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  ginger — with  plenty  of  ratan  and  bamboo.  The 
group  is  encircled  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  (W.  to  E.) 
south  equatorial  current.  It  was  discovered  in  the  middle 
of  1768,  by  Count  de  Bougainville,  during  his  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe,  the  same  who  commanded  with  gallantry 
under  Count  de  Grasse  when  his  squadron  was  cooperat- 
ing with  the  American  forces  against  those  of  Great  Britain 
(1781-82). 

A  Ship  Canal  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  is  pro- 
posed. The  route  is  up  the  St.  John's  River,  127  miles,  then 
up  the  Ocklawaha  River  for  60  miles.  To  this  point  a  ship 
canal  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles  must  be  cut  through  the 
swamps  to  the  Amaxara  River,  at  a  spot  thirty-five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  Cedar  Keys.  By  this  route  650  miles  will  be  saved  on 
the  voyage  between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  ports.  As  the  trade  of  1871  between  the  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  amounted 
to  800,000  tons,  it  is  believed  that  a  handsome  revenue  would 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  canal. 

British  America. — Captain  Cameron  is  to  be  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  through  the  lakes,  forests  and 
Rocky  Mountains, 
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Mexico. — Here  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  comment.  Ma- 
zatlan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  receives  letters  from 
Europe  more  quickly  than  from  the  capital  itself.  The 
courier  from  Mexico  to  Mazatlan  is  twenty-two  days  in 
making  the  trip,  while  Europe  may  be  reached  in  twenty- 
one,  via  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  The  Mexicans  have 
been  for  fifteen  years  endeavoring  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  working  at  both  ends,  but  more 
than  a  third  of  it  is  yet  undone.  Such  are  some  of  the 
effects  of  bad  government. 

Central  America.— The  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition 
under  Capt.  Hatfield  is  examining  three  routes  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

South  America. — There  are  60,000  Italians  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  forming,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  majority  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  French,  however,  is  not  incon- 
siderable. Add  to  these  the  Spanish  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, the  Portuguese  of  Brazil,  and  their  German  colonists 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Dutch  and  English  in  Guiana, 
and  we  have  a  little  Europe  in  the  great  continent  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  Spanish  Academy  at  Madrid  has  invited 
the  Spanish- American  men  of  letters  to  co-operate  in  a 
movement  to  give  unity  and  stability  to  their  common 
tongue.  A  perfect  Babel  of  idioms  in  the  republics  of  South 
America  renders  such  a  task  eminently  necessary. 

Europe. — The  Pomerania^  charged  last  year  with  the 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Baltic,  began  its  voyages  by 
.  passing  from  Stockholm  to  Gothland,  and  thence  to  the  Rus- 
sian coast,  returning  to  make  a  new  transit  towards  Memel, 
and  thus  traversing  in  three  different  directions  the  deepest 
part  of  the  sea.  The  expedition  next  skirted  the  Southern 
coast  as  far  as  Holstein,  sounding  at  every  step,  and  deter- 
mining temperatures  and  the  directions  of  submarine  cur- 
rents. Nowhere  was  a  greater  depth  found  than  720  feet  (Ger- 
man) ;.fron^  600  to  720  the  water  was  icy  cold  and  adverse  to 
vegetable  life  and  to  all  but  a  few  animal  organisms,  to  which 
the  brackishness  is  alsQ  fatal.  Animal  life,  in  fact,  is  found 
concentrated  between  the  surface  and  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
-while  plants  occur  not  lower  than  60.     West  of  Riigen  the 
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languages  of  Central  and  South  America.  He  spoke  the 
dialects  of  Mexico  and  of  Brazil.  Among  the  few  literary 
remains  which  he  has  left  is  a  Mexican  calendar,  drawn  up 
by  himself,  and  illustrated  by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
one  of  his  nieces,  Signorina  Minarelli.  The  catalogue  of  his 
library  contains  several  books  not  only  in  Mexican,  Brazil- 
ian, Peruvian  and  Chilian,  but  even  in  one  of  the  languages 
of  North  America — that  of  the  Delaware  Indians.* 

Herr  Gorres,  on  his  own  part,  attests  the  fluency,  the  pre- 
cision, and  the  unexceptionable  accent  with  which  the  Car- 
dinal spoke  German  ;  and  he  tells,  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  other  languages,  that  a 
Russian  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  written  in  Rus- 
sian to  introduce  a  friend  to  Mezzofanti,  was  rallied  by  him 
afterwards  on  the  ungrammatical  and  inelegant  style  in 
which  she  had  written,  and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
particular  faults  in  her- composition,  which  he  had  pointed 
out.  We,  ourselves,  remember  to  have  heard  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  a  letter  of  his  in 
Portuguese,  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  It 
was  perfect,  he  declared,  even  to  the  nicest  conventionalities 
of  the  epistolary  form  in  use  in  Portuguese  society. 

We  shall  return  hereafter  to  some  of  the  details  of  Gorres' 
account ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  add  another  of 
Mr.  Watts's  authorities,  an  anonymous  Russian  traveler, 
who  visited  Rome  a  few  years  later : 

"  Twice,"  writes  this  traveler,  "  I  have  visited  this  re- 
markable man,  a  phenomenon  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the 
literary  world,  and  one  that  will  scarcely  be  repeated  unless 
the  gift  of  tongues  be  given  anew,  as  at  the  dawn  of  Christi- 
anity. Cardinal  Mezzofanti  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence :  he  expressed  himself  in  Russian  very 
purely  and  correctly  ;  but  as  he  is  more  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  books  than  that  of  ordinary  discourse,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  language  of  books  in  talking  with  him  for 
the  conversation  to  flow  freely.  His  passion  for  acquiring 
languages  is  so  great,  that  even  now,  in  advanced  age,  he 
continues  to  study  fresh  dialects.  He  learned  Chinese  not  long 
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ago ;  and  is  constantly  visiting  the  Propaganda  for  practice 
in  conversation  with  its  pupils  of  all  sorts  of  races.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  he  was  able  to  express  himself,  and  he  sent  me  the 
name  of  God,  written  in  his  own  hand,  in  fifty-six  languages, 
of  which  thirty  were  European,  not  counting  their  subdi- 
vision of  dialects ;  seventeen  Asiatic,  also,  without  reckon- 
ing dialects  ;  five  African,  and  four  American.  In  his  per- 
son, the  confusion  that  arose  at  the  building  of  Babel  is 
annihilated,  and  all  nations,  according  to  the  sublime  ex- 
pression of  Scripture,  are  again  of  one  tongue.  Will  pos- 
terity ever  see  anything  similar  ?  Mezzofanti  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  curiosities  of  Rome." 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  his  gift  of  tongues,  which  Mezzo- 
fanti enjoyed  at  Rome,  was  his  easy  and  constant  access  to 
the  living  polyglot,  the  college  of  the  Propaganda.  No- 
where, perhaps,  in  the  world  is  the  diversity  of  tongues  so 
strikingly  exhibited  as  at  the  annual  academical  exercises 
of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  are  held  during  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany,  the  special  festival  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. These  exercises  consist  of  declamations,  both  of 
prose  and  of  poetry,  in  each  of  the  languages  which  are  re- 
presented among  the  students  actually  in  the  college,  and 
which  frequently  exceed  forty  in  number.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Mezzofanti  used  to  be  the  life  of  the  assemblage. 
Miss  Mitford  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  per- 
formance, derived  from  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Baines*. 

"He  (Dr.  Baines)  gave  a  most  amusing  account  of  Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti — a  man,  in  all  but  his  marvellous  gift  of 
tongues,  as  simple  as  an  infant.  *  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Rome,'  said  he,  *  we  went  together  to  the  Propaganda,  and 
heard  speeches  delivered  in  thirty-fi-ve  or  thirty-six  lan- 
gruages,  by  converts  of  various  nations.  Amongfst  them 
were  natives  of  no  less  than  three  tribes  of  Tartars,  each 
talking  his  own  dialect.  They  did  not  understand  each 
other,  but  the  Cardinal  understood  them  all,  and  could  tell 
with  critical  nicety  the  points  in  which  one  jargon  differed 
from  the  others.     We  dined  together,  and  I  entreated  him. 
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having  been  in  the  tower  of  Babel  all  the  morning,  to  let  us 
stick  to  English  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Accordingly,  he 
did  stick  to  English,  which  he  spoke  as  fluently  as  we  do, 
and  with  the  same  accuracy^  not  only  of  grammar^  but  of 
idiom.  His  only  trip  was  in  saying,  *  That  was  before  the 
time  when  I  remember,'  instead  of,  •  before  my  time.*  Once, 
too,  I  thought  him  mistaken  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word. 
But  when  I  returned  to  England  (continued  Dr.  Baines)  I 
found  that  my  way  was  either  provincial  or  old-fashioned, 
and  that  I  was  wrong  and  he  was  right. 

"  *  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  his  servant  brought  a 
Welsh  Bible  which  had  been  left  for  him.  *  Ah  !'  said  he, 
*  this  is  the  very  thing ;  I  wanted  to  learn  Welsh,'  Then 
he  remembered  it  was  in  all  probability  not  the  authorized 
version.  *  Never  mind,'  he  said,  '  I  think  it  won't  do  me  any 
harm.'  Six  weeks  after,  I  met  the  Cardinal  and  asked  him 
how  he  got  on  with  his  Welsh.  '  Oh  !'  replied  he,  *  I  know 
it  now;  I  have  done  with  it,'"* — [Miss  MitforcCs  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Literary  Life^  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  a  spectator,  or 
even  of  a  patron,  that  Mezzofanti  was  known  in  connection 
with  the  exercises  of  the  Propaganda,  It  was  notorious  in 
Rome  that  he  took  an  active  and  good-natured  part  in  the 
revision,  and  perhaps  even  the  actual  preparation,  of  the 
compositions  intended  for  delivery,  '*  He  was  frequently 
himself,"  writes  Guido  Gorres,  '*  the  author  of  these  polyglot 
poems ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  never  was  a 
poet  who  essayed  his  skill  in  such  a  variety  of  tongues.  A 
disinterested  act  of  good  nature,  truly,  for  in  most  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  the  individual  who  is 
reciting,  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  assembly  who  can  under- 
stand a  word  of  it,  much  less  appreciate  the  poetical  merit 
of  the  composition."  We  can  ourselves  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Gorres'  statement.  The  declamations  in  the 
Tamil  dialect  of  Hindostanee,  recited  year  after  year  by  an 


I  Mr.  Watts,  however,  adds,  "  that  this  statement  could  not  imply  that  Mezzofanti  could  speak 
the  language  which  he  had  thus  acquired  from  a  ]»rinted  source."  Mr.  Watts  was  informed  *'  by 
Mr.  Tlu>roas  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  saw  him  more  than  once  in  his 
later  years,"  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  language  of  the  Cymry.  Mr. 
EUi^  folt  certain  that  he  could  not  read  with  fiurility  an  ordinary  book. 
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East  Indian  student  of  our  acquaintance,  were  invariably 
written  by  Mezzofanti. 

Those,  however,  who  desired  to  witness  in  its  full  per- 
fection the  extraordinary  gift  qf  this  wonderful  man,  instead 
of  these  formal  holiday  exhibitions,  sought  rather,  as  we 
have  occasionally  done,  to  see  him  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  the  youths  ot  the  Propaganda.    It  was  for  years 
his  favorite  relaxation.     In  summer  he  generally  spent  an 
hour,  in  winter  an  hour  and  a  half,  among  them  ;  partly  for 
the  sake  of  practice  in  their  various  languages,  partly  as  an 
innocent  and  instructive  recreation.     In  the  free  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  which  the  good  Cardinal  encouraged  and 
maintained  with  those  youths,  there  sometimes  arose  spor- 
tive trials  of  skill,  in  which  their  great  amusement  consisted 
in  endeavoring  to  puzzle  the  Cardinal  by  a  confusion  of  Ian-' 
guages,  and  to  provoke  him  into  answering'  in  a  language 
diflferent  from  that  in  which  he  was  addressed.    The  idea  of 
these  trials  (which  reminded  us  of  the  old-fashioned  game 
of  "  cross-question")  appears  to  have  originated  with  the 
good-humored  old  Pope,  Gregory  XVI,  soon  after  Mezzo- 
fanti's  arrival  in  Rome.      "  One  day,"  says   M.  Manavit, 
**  Gregory  the  XVI  provided  an  agreeable  surprise  for  the 
polyglot  prelate,,  and  a  rare  treat  for  himself,  in  an  impro- 
vised conversation  in  various  tongues — z.  regular  linguistic 
tournament.     Among  the  mazy  alleys  of  the  Vatican  gar- 
dens, behind  one  of  the  massive  walls  of  verdure,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  glory,  the  Pope  placed  a  certain  number  of  the 
Propaganda  students  in  ambuscade.     When  the  time  came 
for  his  ord'nary  walk,  he  invited  Mezzofanti  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  as  they  were  proceeding  gravely  and  solemnly, 
on  a  sudden,  at  a  given  signal,  these  youths  grouped  them- 
selves for  a  moment  on  their  knees  before  his  Holiness,  and 
then,  quickly  rising,  addressed  themselves  to  Mezzofanti. 
each  in  his  own  tongue,  with  such  an  abundance  of  Avords 
and  such  a  volubility  of  tone,  that,  in  the  jargon  of  dialects, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear,  much  less  to  understand 
them.     But   Mezzofanti   did  not  shrink  from  the  conflict. 
With  the  promptness  and  address  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  he  took  them  up  singly,  and  replied  to  each  in  his  own 
language  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  to  amaze  them  all. 
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Sometimes,  however,-  a  new  language  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Propaganda.  In  that  case  it  was  Mezzofanti*s 
great  delight  to  commence  his  studies  once  again.  If  the 
language  had  any  printed  books — as  a  Bible,  catechism,  or 
similar  work — he  would  learn  from  the  new  comer  to  read 
and  translate  them.  But  if,  as  more  than  once  occurred, 
the  language  was  entirely  without  books,  he  made  the  pupil 
speak  or  recite  some  familiar  prayer,  until  he  picked  up 
first  the  general  meaning,  and  afterwards  the  particular 
sounds,  and  what  may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the  language. 
The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  and  classify  the  particles, 
both  affixes  and  suffixes ;  to  distinguish  verbs  from  nouns, 
and  substantives  from  adjectives ;  to  discover  the  principal 
inflections,  etc.  Having  once  mastered  the  preliminaries, 
his  power  of  generalising  seemed  rather  to  be  an  instinct 
than  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  hioi  the 
knowledge  of  words  led  almost  without  an  effort  to  the 
power  of  speaking ;  and  probably  the  most  signal  triumph 
of  his  career — his  mastery  of  Chinese — was  the  one  which 
was  accomplished  at  once,  latest  in  life  and  with  fewest  faci- 
lities. It  was  so  complete,  too,  that  he  was  able  not  only  to 
converse  freely  with  the  Chinese  students  in  the  Propa- 
ganda, but  even  to  preach  to  them  in  their  native  language. 
In  the  )'ear  1843,  be  delivered  to  them  in  Chinese  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  religious  instructions  ;  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical phrase  employed  by  Roman  Catholics,  he  conducted 
for  them,  in  Chinese,  a  spiritual  retreat,  consisting  of  the 
celebrated  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Mezzofanti  died  on  March  15,  1849,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  "  the  greatest  linguist  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 


» ■  ♦  ■  • 


The  true  felicity  of  life,  is  to  be  free  from  perturbations, 
to  understand  our  duties  towards  God  and  man,  to  enjoy 
the  present  without  any  anxious  dependence  upon  the 
future,  not  to  amuse  ourselves  with  either  hopes  and  fears, 
but  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  which  is  abundantly 
sufficient ;  for  he  that  is  so,  wants  nothing. 
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*^*  We  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists to  the  following  announcement  of  books  recently 
issued  by  us.  We  will  send  sample  copies  of  either  or 
(dl  of  them,  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  appended  price. 


Swinton's  Primary   History. 

FIRST   LESSONS   IN   OUR   COUNTRY'S   HISTORY, 

brinyngf  out  its  salient  points,  and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  sense.    Bj  Wm. 
SwiNTON,  A.  M..  Prof.  "History  in  the  Univ.  CaL,  author  Condensed  History  U.  5.,  <tc.    x 
voL    Square.    Fully  illustrated.    Price  80  cents.    By  mail  for  examination^  on  rrcrift  0/ 
60  cents. 

Front  ike  New  York  Tribune. 

^*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  comprehensive,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  more  agreeable 
Jttuma]  of  primary  lessons  for  the  study  of  our  history,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  in- 
creased by  the  uncommon  txctUtnee  of  the  lUustraUons." 

Swinton's  Word  Book  of  Spelling, 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.     Designed  to  attain  practical  results 

in  the  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  English  vocabulary,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
word  analysis.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the  English  Language,  University 
of  California,  author  of  Condensed  History  U.  S.^  Rambles  among  Words^  Ac,  Ac.  1^4 
pages.    Price  25  cents.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  tkt  price. 

From  E.  E.  WarrE,  Ed.  Okio  Educational  Journal y  and  late  Supt.  Schools^  Okie. 

**  Tho  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  rational 
methods  of  teaching." 

From  Hon.  Henry  N.  Bolander,  Supt.  Sckoolsy  California. 

'  This  Speller  embodies  the  only  rauonal  method  ot  teaching  spelling  ever  presented  in  an 
Amencui  Text  Book." 


Botany  for  Young  People.. 

HOW.  PLANTS  BEHAVE,  HOW  THEY  MOVE,  CLIMB, 

EMPLOY  INSECTS  TO  WORK  FOR  THEM,  &c.  By  Prof.  Asa  G».*t.  anthorof 
Gray's  Botanical  Series.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  4to.  Price 
75  cents.     By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.      Just  ready, 

Swett's  Questions. 

QUESTIONS   FOR    WRITTEN    EXAMINATIONS.    An 

aid  to  Candidates  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  and  a  Hand-book  for  Examiners  and  Teacbcn. 
By  John  Swett.    Cloth.    202  pages.    Price  $i.cx>.     By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts — Part  I.  being  sets  of  questions  used  in  the  eiamiatnoa 
of  teachers,  containing  100  sets  and  i,ooo  questions ;  Part  II.  being  papers  used  in  wririen  exuA> 
inattons  for  grammar  s<'hools,  containing  100  sets  and  1,200  questions. 

Woodbury's  New  German  Grammar. 

A    PRACTICAL    COURSE    WITH   THE   GERMAN.     A 

new  work  of  great  excellence,  and  admirable  adaption.  For  Schools  and  Academic*.  ^ 
Prof.  W.  H  Vs'oo^%\}-RS^9L\x\.}i\\^T  oi  Woodbury' i  German  Series,  i  voL  Cloth.  Pri€C$i4t 
By  mail  for  examination  for  f  1.25.     Just  ready. 

Eliot  and  Storer's  Abridgment. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    MANUAL    OF    CHEMISTRY; 

abridged,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  author,  from  Eliot  &  Storer's  Manual  of  loatfasK 
Chemistry.  By  W.m.  Ripluy  Nichols,  Assistant  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  rathr 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  c^ 
1  vol.  izmo.  Cloth.  360  pages.  Price  $1.50.  By  mail /"or  examimaiicn,vni!^M.XT€%:a 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Front  C.  A.  ]oMy  Proy.  of  Ckentistry^  Colutnbia  College— in  Journal  0/  Allied  ChewtisSTt 

"  We  regard  Eliot  and  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  tA  !k 
season,     it  is  a  compact  treatise  covering  even  more  ground  than  the  larger  mannaL^* 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  ^  June^'j^. 

*'  This  work  retains  the  excellencies  of  the  Manual,  by  its  dimensions,  is  better  adapted  fis 
most  of  our  c(flleges,  academies  and  schools,  is  much  improved  for  the  class-room  by  judioatf 
paragraphing,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  text->books  in  the  language.'* 

Swinton's  Word  Analysis. 

A  GRADED  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  DERIVATIVE 

WORDS,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms,  and  tW 
use  of  words.  By  William  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the  English  Language  in  the  Uoirerstr 
of  California,  author  of  "A  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,"  *'  Rambles  Abk»s 
Words,"  Ac,  &c.     i  vol.  128  pages.     Price,  40  cts.    By  mail  for  examination^  i^xr&. 

Front  Prof,  John  S,  Hart,  LL.D.^  Prof.  Rhetoric  and Eng.  Language^  College  ef  Sfw 

Jersey y  Princeton. 

'*  I  have  examined  Swinton's  Word  Analysis ^  and  found  it  admirably  adapted  to  tkevaaa 
of  Common  Schools.  It  should  find  a  place  alongside  of  the  grammar' and  the  spelling  bi**^ 
It  suggests  and  exemplifies  a  method  of  word  study  which  can  hardly  fiiil  to  promote  gietfe 
exactness  in  the  use  of  words,  and  a  more  correct  haoit  of  thinking  as  well  as  otexpressioiL  ' 

From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 

'^  We  believe  that  this  book  will  do  much  to  give  word-analysis  that  definite  place  it  s^t^M 
by  rights  have  m  our  ordinary  school  course.  It  is  worth  half  a  dozen  ordinary  saielfi^  books 
to  teach  orthography,  for  it  states  and  illustrates  orthog[raphic  principles.  It  aids  also  a  a^ 
proaching  the  definition  of woiPds  by  showing  their  primary  meaning;  and  fiiniBlMS  soes 
valuable  exercises  in  synonyms." 


Taylor's  Greek  Grammar. 

AN    ELEMENTARY    GRAMMAR    OF    THE    GREEK 

LANGUAGE,  With  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  By  Sam*l  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D  Based 
on  the  twenty-fifth  edition  of  Kuhner's  Gramnsar.  i  vol,  400  pa^es.  Price,  $x.6o.  By 
tnail /or  examination  on  receipt  0/  $1.25. 

Swinton's  Condensed  History. 

A  CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  constructed  for  definitive  results  in  Recitation,  and  containing:  a  new  method 
of  Topical  Reviews.  By  William  Swinton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  California,  and  author  of  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  &c.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps,  Portraits,  and  other  illustrations  i  vol.  Cloth.  300  pages.  Price, 
/or  examination^  75  cents. 

|3F"  More  than  50,000  copies  soid  since  its  publication  a  year  ago. 

From  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Supt.  Sihools^  Illinois. 

^*  Svfxmov*^  Condensed  f/istory  is  an  attempt — very  successful,!  think — to  disentangie  ».nd 
r/<ixx/y>  the  leading  facts  of  American  history,  so  as  to  bring  the  subiect  within  the  grasp  and 
mastery  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  average  abUity,  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  the  study  in  tfic 
public  schools  of  our  country  1  consider  it  a  very  timely  and  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  practical  solution  of  that'exceedingly  difficult  problem,'*  How  to  teach  United  States  history 
successfully  m  the  public  schools  ? '" 

From  the  Principals  0/  the  Colombia  College  Grammar  School. 
'*  For  younger  classes  we  think  it  superior  to  any  that  we  have  used." 

From  the  Mobile  Register. 

"A  Condensed  Si  hool  History  o/the  V.  A".,  by  William  Swinton,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
lucid  and  perspicuous  of  the  many  manuals  of  this  sort  that  have  appeared.  We  have  never 
seen  certain  facts  of  the  w^ar  so  frankly  and  fairly  stated  by  any  northern  writer. 

Cathcart's  Youth's  Speaker. 

SELECTIONS  IN  PROSE,  POETRY  AND  DIALOGUES, 

suited  to  the  capacities  of  Youth,  and  intended  for  the  Exhibition  Day  requirements  of 
Common  Schools  and  Academies  ;  with  many  new  and  original  pieces.  By  Geo.  R. 
Cathcart,  A.M.     190  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  y<?r  ^j:a»r/«a/»/?w,  75  cents. 

From  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  Supt.  Schools^  X.  Y.  City. 

*  1  have  examined,  with  much  pleasure,  Cathcart's  y'outh\  Speaker.  It  conta.ins  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  material,  and  has  been  prepared  with  excellent  taste  and  ludgment.  1  have  no 
doubt  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  text>books  on  this  suDject." 

From  Pro/  W.  T.  Ross,  Pro/.  Elocution^  State  Normal  School^  Castlcton^  Vt. 

"  I  like  the  Youth's  Speaker  very  much.  1  think  it  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  parents 
and  teachers.  The  selections  are  excellent,  short,  and  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  comprehension 
of  children.    The  arrangement  is  admirable,  and  the  typography  perfect." 

Ftom  Chicago  Schoolmaster. 

"  This  IS  one  of  the  best  speakers  for  little  folks  we  ever  saw.  If  the  teachers  will  provide 
themselves  with  this,  they  will  always  be  ready  when  the  pupil  comes  asking  for  something  to 
speak.' 

Robinson's  Exannples. 

ARITHMETICAL     EXAMPLES,     MENTAL     AND 

WRITTEN.  (With  and  without  answers  )  With  numerous  Tables  of  Moneys,  Weights, 
Measures,  &c.,  designed  for  review  and  test  exercises.  By  D.  W.  Fish,  A.M.  Cloth. 
282  pages.     Price,  75  cents,  /or  examination. 

From  O.  R.  Burchard,  Pro/.  Mat,  State  Normal  Schools  Fredonia^  N  Y. 

**  I  think  Koh\usiOK\  Arithmetical  Examples  by  far  the  best  book  for  advanced  classes  which 
I  have  vet  seen.  The  tables  are  particularly  valuable,  and  contain  more  important  matter  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  work." 


Frem  Pre/.  Ouvnt  R.  Wtlus,  A.M.,  PH.  D  .  Prin.  AUia.ndtr  tnil .  Wkili  Htm.N.y. 
"I  ruud  RoBissoHB  Ariliiartica/  Rtamflri  ts  Ihc  best  collectiDa  qf  pnoial  Dinbltm 
with  which  I  am  icquBinUd.    The  infonnation  conUiDed  In  the  ubies,  and  Ibar  upbomiE. 
IS  very  convenient,  ar.d  is  worlh  the  piice  of  the  book." 

The  Spencerian  Drawing  Books. 

A  SERIES  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  AND   PROGRESSIVE 

CHARACTER,  designed  especially  (or  Ibe  use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and  cicFllBilpho 
Prepared  by  H.  Hitching:,  teacher  ol  Drawing  in  the  BosIdd  EngLsh  Higli  5dltic4,iiid 
lale  Prof,  of  Diawing,  U.  S.  Kaval  Academy.     Tt it  i-tmflrlcd in b Inula.   Noii.iiri 

Frcm  til  Ma!mek„uiu  TtacJtn, 
"  The  Sfifucrrio*  Drawina  J«tj  commend  Ihemselve?  strongly  to&voi    BygitiofilB. 

the  copies  come  111  the  mosl  convenient  posiliin  li.r  Ihc  uupil.  T  hese  lesson?  ate  ■dninlil!  li- 
ra nged,  and  lake  the  pupil  Ihrouch  the  usuul  course  of  lines  and  figuiesin  act  gnvisii 
awaken  hisinle.esland  eietciw  his  lis.e.  The  copie- are  eicecdingly  web  pnnts^  ud  id  it- 
iraclive  lorm.and  the  nielbod  by  wSicblhey  are  to  be  reproduced   indicated,    radun  ud 

Rambles  Among  Words. 

THEIR    POETRY,    HISTORY    AND    WISDOM.    B. 

William  Swinton,  A.M.  Handsomely  oound  in  Beiible  c:otta,and  marWdrdta.  il 
new  revised  edition,    ^h  pages.    Price,  fi.oo.    Single  copies  by  Biail,  on  leoapl  li* 


J^'  The  Testimonials  given  above  arc  taken  from  a  great  vifiw  i 
commendations  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Ewanowi 
EPORTEK.  where  will  also  be  found  full  descriptive  notices  of  alt  of  our  on 
iues  together  with  much  general  educational  news  of  interest  ind  *ilit. 
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SHALL   OUR   GIRLS   GO   TO   COLLEGE? 

T  T  is  a  somewhat  mournful  thing,"  says  Bishop  Clarke 
A  in  an  article  on  "  Our  Colleges,"  in  the  Christian 
Union^  "  to  take  up  a  nicely  printed  and  delicately  tinted 
college  catalogue,  and  in  the  beginning  see  a  long  list  of 
trustees  and  fellows  and  professors  and  tutors,  and  in  the 
end  the  outline  of  an  elaborate  four  years'  course  of  study, 
with  prizes  and  honors  and  scholarships  and  terms  of  ex- 
pense  and  rules  for  entering ;  and  then  between  them  to  see 
one  page  for  seniors,  another  for  sophomores,  and  another 
for  freshmen,  none  of  them  filled ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
summary,  to  read :  Total,  thirty-three ;  five  on  the  partial 
course,  and  absent  with  leave,  four. 

*'  This  college  must  have  buildings  and  books,  and  appa- 
ratus and  endowments ;  it  may  have  able  and  learned  men 
in  the  faculty ;  but  dreary  and  forlorn  must  it  be  for  such 
accomplished  gentlemen  to  expend  themselves  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year  upon  a  class  of  eight  or  ten 
students,  when  it  would  require  no  greater  labor  to  instruct 
fifty  or  one  hundred,  not  to  speak  of  the  higher  stimulus  im- 
parted to  the  teacher  by  the  increased  number  of  the 
pupils.** 

I  think  it  also  a  mournful  thing  that  all  about  these  col- 
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leges,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  may  be  found  young 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  pawn  part  of  their  lives  for 
the  very  advantages  these  schools  aflFord,  and  in  vain. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  these  scattered  colleges  be 
gathered  up  and  made  into  a  few  grand  universities — as  if 
it  were  any  easy  thing  to  draw  up  by  the  roots  one  of  these 
established  institutions  with  its  "  long  list  of  trustees  and 
fellows  and  tutors/'  even  with  only  a  handful  of  students  to 
be  registered  in  its  "  tinted''  catalogue.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
advised  to  tear  down  the  village  church  and  transport  it  to 
the  neighboring  city,  where  there  are  so  many  churches, 
and  where  so  many  people  attend  divine  service. 

But  we  need  all  these  schools.  The  world  is  not  too  fall 
of  culture.  Have  we  too  many  accomplished  teachers  for 
all  thbse  who  need  to  learn  ?  If  there  is  much  power  run- 
ning to  waste,  there  is  also  a  great  want  in  the  world  that 
such  power  alone  can  supply.  Light  in  the  light-house,  but 
ships  wrecked  on  rocky  shores  because  the  light  is  hidden 
when  ships  of  a  certain  line  go  by.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  utilize  this  educational 
power,  so  long  as  only  a  few  of  the  universities  have  invited 
the  girls  to  come  in.  Half  the  rising  generation  persistently 
excluded  from  our  best  schools !  Our  best  schools  (and 
none  of  them  too  good  !)  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
calling  for  better  teachers,  better  primary  teachers,  better 
mothers,  more  self-poised  and  consistent  women,  and  lettii^ 
their  wisdom  run  to  waste  rather  than  bestow  it  upon  the 
girls ! 

I  always  grow  indignant  when  I  think  of  this.  I  want  to 
ask  the  fathers  of  this  land  what  they  have  been  thinlnng 
about  these  long  years — how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while 
the  mothers  have  nursed  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  their 
childhood,  the  one  class  as  tenderly  as  the  other  ;  they,  the 
fathers,  have  not  made  equally  good  provision  for  botb 
classes  when  they  come  to  need  the  outside  training^  of  the 
schools.  I  remember,  however,  how  our  good  things  have 
come  to  us,  one  by  one,  first  to  the  few,  then  to  the  many, 
fruits  of  the  gradual  growth  of  civilization,  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  deep  laid  plot  or  plan  on  the  part  of  mankind,  or 
any  portion  of  mankind  ;  and  I  try  to  be  grateful  for  what 
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we  have — ^to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  the  future  and  the  millennium. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Bishop 
Clarke,  368  colleges  with  an  average  of  135  students  to  each 
one.  Some  of  these  colleges  are  probably  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  others,  and  some  of  them  may  not  be  worthy  of 
the  name  ;  nevertheless,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  our  best 
institutions  of  learning.  The  best  culture  and  wisdom  of 
the  land  is  found  among  their  boards  of  education,  the  best 
appliances  for  instruction,  the  largest  facilities  that  money 
can  furnish  are  found  in  their  recitation  rooms ;  and  the 
fact  that  these  rooms  are  only  half  filled  with  students, 
when  there  are  those  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be  students, 
and  who  would  be  if  they  might,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
settle  this  matter  of  *'  Female  Education"  at  once.  The 
objections  to  the  rational  plan  of  bringing  in  the  girls  to  fill 
up  these  vacant  seats  in  our  universities  have  been  gravely 
stated  by  our  learned  men,  and  as  gravely  discussed  as  ever 
the  savans  of  ancient  times  discussed  the  **  number  of  grains 
of  corn  in  a  heap,"  and  plain  people  have  listened  until  they 
have  been  so  lost  in  the  mazes  of  their  logic,  that  they  have 
come  to  doubt  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that  girls 
should  be  educated  at  all.  The  objections  fairly  stated  are 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

For  example  : — "  A  woman  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
take  a  college  course  of  study."  Strong  enough  to  take 
both  Adam's  and  Eve's  share  of  the  curse,  to  gain  her  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  and  endure  besides  all  the  an- 
guish that  a  woman  only  can  endure  and  live  ;  and  serious 
men  doubt  that  she  may  be  able  to  undergo  a  little  decent 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life,  which  work,  with  or  with- 
out the  preparation,  she  must  meet. 

Xhen  there  are  the  "  proprieties."  Young  men  and  wo- 
nien  may  meet  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  dance,  at  confer- 
ence meetings  and  on  the  public  promenade,  and  talk  on 
any  subject  they  choose ;  but  they  may  not  stand  up  in  the 
same  class-room  and  talk  about  the  laws  of  God  manifested 
in  nature,  or  listen  together  to  what  our  wisest  thinkers 
have  to  tell  them  about  these  things.  Should  they  do  so, 
they  might  outgrow  some  of  the  small  talk  prevalent  in  so- 
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^ciety ;  they  might,  besides,  have  opportunities  to  find  out 
x^  something  more  about  the  real  mind  and  character  of  their 
/  '  (to-be)  life-long  companion  than  it  were  possible  by  gaslight 

To  be  consistent  in  the  "  proprieties"  we  should  turn  Turks 
at  once. 

The  matter  of  mixed  boarding-houses  is  entirely  separate 
from  mixed  schools,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
among  the  preliminaries  of  how  it  is  best  to  be  done,  after 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  decided,  and  need  not  necessarily  be 
considered  at  all. 

But  the  Independent^  and  a  few  pioneer  journals  that 
make  it  a  business  to  clear  up  the  roads  a  little  in  advance 
of  civilization,  tell  us  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed settled  ;  that  the  wise  men  of  the  west  have  taken  coun- 
sel  of  the  Mikados  of  the  east,  and  Cornell  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  have  said  to  the  girls :  "  Enter, 
if  you  will."  Will  they  ?  A  few  of  them,  yes.  But  if  Yale, 
■  Harvard,  Amherst,  and  all  the  rest  should  open  their  dows 
to-morrow,  the  girls  would  still  find  barriers  enough  to  keep 
out  all  but  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  conscientious,  or 
those  who  have  the  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  parents. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  mothers  of  the  boys  at  Am- 
herst sent  a  petition  to  the  trustees  of  that  institution  pray- 
ing that  their  doors  might  not  be  opened  to  young  women. 
Perhaps  such  action  on  their  part  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  free  High  School  is  op- 
posed by  the  very  class  which  needs  it  most ;  viz.,  the  poor 
who  have  no  taxes  to  pay  and  many  children  to  send. 
Every  high-minded  community  keeps  it  up,  however,  and 
pays  the  taxes  and  urges  the  poor  parents  to  send  their 
children  in. 

Suppose  our  Puritan  Fathers  when  they  founded  a  church 
in  the  wilderness,  and  established  by  its  side  a  school  for 
their  sons  of  the  very  best  material  they  had,  had  at  the 
same  time  established  it  for  their  daughters  and  made  it  as 
necessary  for  them  to  reap  its  advantages,  would  there  not 
have  been  a  difference  to-day  in  the  views  of  the  mothers  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  their  daughters  ?  One  at  a  time 
our  blessings  come.  Our  Puritan  Fathers  saw  some  things 
clearly,  but  both  their  eyes  had  not  been  opened,  else  would 
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the  mothers  of  to-day  be  blest  with  a  clearer  vision.  As  it 
is,  there  must  be  time  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  educated  women. 

Educated  teachers  are  at  a  premium  now.  Mothers  and 
fathers  begin  to  find  that  it  "  pays"  to  send  to  school  the 
girls  who  may  have  to  earn  a  livelihood ;  and  marrying, 
men  begin  to  question  if  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  in  a  housekeeper,  and  if  some  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  philosophy,  chemistry  and  physiology 
might  not  make  a  difference  in  their  domestic  comfort  as 
well  as  in  the  bills  of  the  family  physician.  I  have  little 
sympathy  with  all  this ;  yet  I  know  that  the  American  Re- 
volution might  never  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  tax  on  tea.     So  near  the  pocket  lies  the  soul ! 

The  need  of  good  primary  teachers  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated. Dr.  Holland  has  been  saying  all  the  winter  in  his 
popular  lecture,  **  The  Undertow,"  that  he  thinks  it  would 
be  better  to  throw  away  the  grown-up  generation  of  sinners, 
and  spend  the  time  and  talent  of  the  world  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate rightly  the  tender  little  ones.  With  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  proper  culture  for  children  he  is  certainly  right. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  learned  and  accomplish- 
ed gentlemen  of  the  university,  if  they  may  not  add  to  their 
class  of  eight  or  ten  students,  the  eighteen  or  twenty  young 
women  who  are  to  be  the  future  primary  teachers  of  their 
town,  should  give  it  up  altogether  and  go  themselves  into 
the  crowded  public  schools  and  bestow  the  weight  of  their 
wisdom  on  the  lever  that  lifts  the  foundations  of  both  social 
and  individual  life. 

We  need  educated  mothers  no  doubt.  She  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  human  who  can  govern,  guide,  teach,  be  a 
helpmeet  to  her  husbancj,  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  train  up  her  children  in  the  right  way,  by 
instinct.  A  mother,  of  all  mankind,  should  be  strong,  self- 
reliant,  far  seeing,  logical,  intelligent.  She  must  have  every 
faculty  under  control,  developed  to  its  utmost  power,  and 
in  perfect  working  order.  We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes 
to  see  all  around  us  the  sad  results  of  weakness  and  incom- 
petency in  the  feminine  head  of  the  household. 

And  yet  I  would  not  urge  our  young  women  to  make  the 
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best  of  their  time  and  talents  in  order  to  become  good  pri- 
mary teachers,  or  even  good  wives,  or  the  best  of  mothers. 
I  think  there  is  a  better  ambition,  and  one  that  should  sway 
every  feminine  mind,  w>.,  to  be  a  woman  worthy  of  her  cre- 
ation,— ^for  she,  we  are  apt  to  forget  when  appointing 
spheres  and  vocations,  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  and 
invested  with  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  choice. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  this  practical,  L  e., 
money-making  age,  to  educate  our  children  for  trades  and 
professions,  (speaking  of  girls,  we  say  "  spheres")  as  if  "  get- 
ting on"  were  the  primary  object  of  life.  Once,  in  Harpers 
Monthly y  I  saw  a  semi-comic  sketch  of  the  way  things  might 
be  done  in  the  next  century,  allowing  this /r^ar/ica/ tendency 
to  be  fully  carried  out.  There  was  a  blacksmith,  for  in- 
stance, who,  by  a  process  of  gymnastics,  begun  in  early 
childhood,  had  had  his  arms,  shoulders  and  chest  remaric- 
ably  developed,  while  his  head  and  leg^  were  scarcely  any- 
thing. An  editor  was  all  head  with  only  one  arm  and  just 
fingers  enough  to  hold  a  pen,  while  a  jeweller  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  corporosity,  but  one  piercing  eye  and  a  pair 
of  skilled  hands.  There  are,  I  believe,  such  mental  mon- 
strosities in  the  world  to-day.  I  do  not  think  their  exist- 
ence should  be  justified  by  the  theories  of  our  literary  mcD, 
by  the  advice  of  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  think. 

I  find  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Monthly  for  March  and 
April,  an  article  which  has  been  copied  into  other  school 
journals,  on  Female  Education,  characterized  by  this  senti- 
ment. The  writer  of  that  article  believes  that  tJie  *'  proper 
and  efficient  education  of  girls  aifects,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
national  well-being."  He  finds  this  education  not  only 
"  wofully  neglected,"  but  "  utterly  unfitted  to  the  duties 
and  circumstances  of  life;"  and^he  prescribes  what?  In- 
struction in  the  art  of  needlework  and  cooking,  and  other 
feminine  occupations;  the  elementary  laws  of  physiology, 
natural  history  and  botany,  added  to  geography,  history 
and  arithmetic  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  that  would  be  needed 
in  a  mother,  housekeeper,  or  primary  teacher ;  and  thinks 
by  the  time  a  girl  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age, 
she  would  be  in  a  position  that,  come  what  would,  she 
would  be  prepared  for  it.    Shall  we  never  have  done  with 
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such  nonsense  ?  I  beg  "  G.  R.  C.'s"  pardon,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  just  such  talk  as  this  from  our  educational  autho- 
rities that  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  things  in  the  femi- 
nine educational  world  which  "  G.  R.  C."  deplores.  Why 
should  we,  contrary  to  the  best  theories  of  education,  de- 
termine a  priori  a  girl's  sphere,  and  then  try  to  train  her  for 
it  ?  It  is  the  province  of  education,  says  Herbert  Spencer, 
"  quietly  to  unfold  one's  own  individualities  to  the  full  in  all  * 
directions." 

Mr.  Carlisle  reiterates  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  uni- 
versity to  teach  a  man  how  to  read  and  how  to  learn.     It  is 
not,  he  insists,  the  function  of  such  a  place  to  offer  parti- 
cular and  technical  knowledge,  but  to  *^  prepare  a  man  for 
mastering  any  science  by  teaching  him  the  method  of  all." 
According  to  our  wisest  thinkers,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
schools  to  give  one  accuracy,  discrimination,  judgment,  the 
power  to  do  one's  own  work  in  the  best  way.    And  we 
want  for  our  girls  an  education  that  shall  unfold  the  indivi- 
dualities of  each  one  to  the  full,  teach  each  one  to  find  out 
her  own  vocation,  and  give  her  power  to  perform  its  duties 
wisely  and  well.    It  is  for  this  that  we  need  the  best  train- 
ing the  world  can  give,  the  best  schools  and  the  highest  in- 
centives to  enter  these  schools,  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  educated  women :  and,  more  than  all,  a  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  woman  that  all  grand  truths  and  principles  are 
meant  for  her,  and  good  for  hqr.     I  am  tired  of  this  picking 
to  pieces  of  God's  truth,  scattering  separate  bits  here  and 
there,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  for  all.    "  Get  wisdom,"^    ^y 
seems  to  belong  to  men ;  "  Love  thy  neighbor,"  to  women.-  -■ 
I  am  tired,  too,  of  the  modem  feminine  ideal.    Frail  and 
delicate  flowers  are  the  favorite  emblems ;  helpless,  clinging 
vines  are  the  models ;  and  ignorance,  and  meekness,  and 
dependence  are  taught  to  the  girls  as  prime  graces  ;  and  it 
is  as  much  the  fault  of  society  as  of  the  fashionable  school 
that  their  education  has  become  not  only  a  sham  but  a  lie. 
I  hope  I  am  making  myself  understood.     I  believe  that  one 
g^rand  reason  why  there  has  not  been  more  suitable  pro- 
vision made  for  the  mental  development  of  our  girls,  is  the 
theory,  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  our  religious  men 
and  by  our  professional  thinkers,  that  the  sphere  of  woman  is 
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only  wifehood  and  motherhood,  and  that  whatever  has  been 
supposed  to  fit  or  unfit  her  for  that  vocation,  has  been  made 
the  test  of  value  or  wgrthlessness  in  her  training.    As  we 
have  advanced  in  civilization  it  has  been  shown  that  intelli- 
gent mothers  could  do  better  work  than  ignorant  ones ;  so, 
gradually,  as  this  idea  has  g^own,  the  privileges  of  study 
have  been  opened  to  woman.     Good  has  come  out  of  evil, 
but  it  is  time  for  us  to  speak  the  truth  when  we  know  it    It 
is  not  the  chief  end  of  man  to  propagate  the  species.    The 
"  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism "   was  nearer  the  truth. 
The  Christian  religion  teaches  a  better  doctrine,  and  one 
more  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  God.     I  know  that  igno- 
rance and  drunkenness  and  slavery,  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  the  denial  of  free  speech,  have  all  been  proved  right 
by  the  Bible ;  but  I  hold  to  that  glorious  book  of  principles 
yet ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  divines,  learned  in  the  lore  of 
theological  seminaries, — and  I  highly  respect  them  too, — I 
dare  insist  that  the   "  virtuous  woman"  described  in  the 
Proverbs  is  a  better  model  than  many  of  the  men  of  the 
pulpit  hold  up  before  us  to-day ;  that  strength  and  honor 
and  wisdom  are  as  good  for  a  woman  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  old-fashioned  time  of  the  *'  wise  man."    I 
protest  against  the  talk  of  spheres  and  vocations.    I  wish 
that  every  woman  might  be  conscious  of  her  right  to  decide 
her  own  "  sphere  ;"  I  wish  the  world  would  cease  its  med- 
dling in  that  direction,  and  help  her,  instead,  through  its 
best  schools  to  understanding,  accuracy,  judgment,  so  that 
she  may  decide  wisely  for  herself.     I  wish,  finally,  that  the 
girls  might  be  sent  to  college,  as  Edward  Everett  Hale  says 
the  boys  are,  **  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which,  when  the  time 
comes,  they  may  build  such  an  edifice  as  the  good  God  may 

order." 

F.  K.  Kile. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  left  this  as  his  last  farewell  among  his 
acquaintance : — "  Govern  your  will  and  affections  by  the 
will  and  word  of  your  Creator :  in  me  behold  the  end  of 
this  world,  and  all  its  vanities." 
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IF  a  casual  observer  of  a  stone  arch  were  asked  which  is 
the  most  important  stone  in  the  whole  arch,  he  would 
doubtless  reply  that  it  was  the  keystone,  since  that  kept  all 
the  others  in  their  places.  If  a  pretty  well-informed  person 
were  asked  which  one  of  all  the  products  of  human  skill  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  mankind,  he  might  very  truly 
reply,  paper ;  for  it  combines  for  man's  use,  two  distinct 
kingdoms,  the  material  and  the  immaterial.  Paper  is  the 
great  means  whereby  thought  is  diffused  among  men,  accu- 
mulated for  present  or  future  use,  and  preserved  for  all 
time.  While  there  is  a  seeming  truth  in  the  above  state- 
ments, there  is  also  a  little  falsehood.  No  one  thing  in  life 
is  most  important.  Each  thing  depends  upon  some  other, 
and  thus  brings  all  events  and  all  things  alike  into  a  sort  of 
chain.  The  keystone  is  useless  if  there  be  no  foundation  ; 
paper  is  useless  if  there  be  no  ink.  There  can,  of  course,  be 
no  question  of  the  great  importance  of  paper  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  knowledge,  awakening  thought,  calling  forth  inven- 
tion, and  civilizing  the  world.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  all 
arts,  of  all  sciences,  and  of  all  trades. 

The  first  German  paper-mill,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, was  established  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1390. 
The  first  English  paper-mill  mentioned  is  as  late  as  the  year 
1496.  In  the  year  1728,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  passed  an  act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  year  1731  states 
that  a  paper-mill  was  set  up  there  three  years  before ;  show- 
ing that  Massachusetts  was  pioneer  in  this  great  work.  In 
the  year  1732,  there  was  a  paper-mill  started  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  These  were  the  seeds  from  which  our 
present  immense  paper  manufacture  has  grown.  At  the  out- 
set there  was  very  little  demand  for  the  products  of  these 
mills,  and  but  little  opportunity  for  them  to  extend  their 
operations,  as  there  was  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  of  any  other  paper  in  the  Colonies  than 
that  used  by  clothiers  for  press-boards.  It  was  not  until 
the  breaking-out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  any  con- 
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siderable  demand  arose  in  the  colonies  for  home  manufacture. 
A  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  owner  of  the  mill  at  Philadelphia,  made 
the  paper  for  the  Continental  money,  and  also  ventured  to 
commence,  for  the  first  time  in  the  States,  the  manufacture 
of  writing-paper.  The  U.  S.  Government,  during  its  early 
years,  did  what  it  could  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  by  making  rags  free ;  and  within  ten  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  for  Independence,  there  were  no  less  than 
forty ycight  paper-mills  reported  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone. 

Perseverance,  in  all  useful  pursuits,  is  sure  in  the  end  to 
triumph ;  and  the  United  States  now  manufacture  twice  as 
much  paper  as  France,  alniost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  Great 
Britain,  and  consume  about  three  times  as  much  per  head  as 
the  French  people,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  cotton  and  linen  fibres  are  found  most  serviceable  in 
the  manufacture  of  most  kinds  of  paper.  Still  there  are  a 
great  many  kinds  of  vegetable  matters  that  have  been  nuide 
into  paper  more  or  less  valuable,  such  as  the  bark  of  the 
aspen,  beech,  hawthorn,  lime,  mulberry,  and  willow.  Paper 
has  been  made,  too,  from  down  of  the  asclepias,  catkins  of 
poplar,  tendrils  of  the  vine :  from  straw,  husks  of  com, 
cabbage-stalks,  the  shavings  of  wood,  and  sawdust ;  and 
from  a  variety  of  other  plants  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Rags  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  must,  however,  be  the 
principal  source  for  most  of  the  firmer  kinds  of  paper,  both 
on  account  of  durability  and  cheapness.  New  cotton  will 
make  an  excellent  article  of  paper,  but  ordinarily  the  price 
is  too  high  to  render  it  serviceable.  After  the  great  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1837,  cotton  was  so  low  in  market  that  large 
quantities  of  it  were  manufactured  directly  into  papier ;  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  state  of  things  will  again 
occur.  The  constant  improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  makes  wearing  ap- 
parel so  cheap  that  much  larger  quantities  of  rags  can  now 
be  obtained  than  formerly.  Still,  the  increase  of  knowledge 
ought  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  natural  comforts ;  and 
if  it  does,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  demand  for  printed  matter,  so  that  there  is  but  little 
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danger  of  a  superabundance  of  material  for  paper-making. 
The  world  is  not  yet  half  supplied  with  reading  matter,  so 
that  the  cheaper  the  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
become,  the  wider  will  be  the  field  of  the  publisher.  New 
discoveries  in  the  art  of  bleaching,  and  new  improvements 
in  machinery  for  preparing  pulp  and  perfecting  the  paper, 
have  rendered  the  art  of  paper-making  comparatively  easy 
now  to  what  it  was  when  all  the  finer  grades  were  made  by 
hand.  Rags,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  can  now  be  reduced  to 
a  \tTy  fine  soft  pulp  ;  while  the  most  vile-looking  materials 
are  made  to  yield  to  the  bleacher's  subtile  power,  and  as- 
sume the  purity  of  freshly  fallen  snow.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  application 
of  chlorine  gas,  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  of  lime  and  soda- 
ash,  for  bleaching  and  cleansing,  opened  up  a  new  field  of 
paper  material.  Heretofore,  calicoes,  cotton  waste,  hemp- 
bagging,  worn-out  sails,  and  tarred  rope,  were  only  made  into 
coarse  wrapping  paper.  Now  these  materials  are  made  into 
newspaper  *and  various  kinds  of  coarse  printing  paper ; 
and  in  some  cases  even  into  very  fine  printing  and  letter 
paper.  Old  worn-out  cable  rope  makes  a  beautiful  paper, 
while  hemp,  such  as  is  seen  in  coarse  heavy  bags,  serves  to 
g^ve  strength,  and  enters*  largely  into  newspaper  manufac- 
ture, where  strength  is  desired ;  a  desideratum  not  much 
accounted  of  in  some  of  our  leading  daily  and  wefekly 
papers. 

The  average  quality  of  paper  manufactured  by  any  nation 
is  a  fair  index  of  the  skill,  or  degree  of  civilization  of  the 
people.  In  a  low  state  of  civilization,  the  manufacture  of 
wearing-apparel  will  likely  be  rude,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  coarse  material;  as  a  consequence,  the  worn-out  gar- 
ments, the  rags  which  determine  the  quality  of  paper,  will 
be  coarse,  and  no  doubt  very  closely  worn.  The  filthiness 
of  rags  is  not  so  great  an  objection  as  coarseness  or  over- 
wear ;  for  skill  and  soap,  and  bleaching  agents,  can,  in  time, 
secure  purity.  Paper  made  entirely  of  linen  is  no  more 
serviceable  than  if  partly  made  of  cotton,  provided  the  cot- 
ton be  not  more  than  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
manufacturers  of  paper  manifest  great  skill  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  assort- 
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ing  of  rags  at  the  mills.     It  is  found  in  practice,  that,  if 
different  qualities  of  rags  are  ground  by  the  same  engine  at 
the  same  time,  the  finest  and  best  portions  are  reduced  to 
pulp  and  carried  off",  while  the  coarser  portions  are  but  parti- 
ally reduced.     There  are  usually  five  different  grades,  num- 
bered I,  2,  3,  4  and  5.     No.  i  is  superfine  linen,  used  for  the 
finest  and  choicest  writing  paper,  such  ais  only  very  fastid- 
ious people,  or  perhaps  persons  in  love,  ever  care  to  use. 
Few  of  our  elegant  people  think  when  they  see  the  chiffon- 
niers  around  with  bag  and  crook,  diving  into  all  sorts  of  filth 
and  garbage,  that  they  may  fish  out  something  which  by 
and  by,  in  the  shape  of  an  affectionate  missive,  will  decide 
their  fate  for  better  or  for  worse.      There  is  often  only  a 
paper  wall  between  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor;    but  they,   like  the  materials  under  consideration, 
during  the  process  of  preparation,  must  be  kept  separate. 
After  the  different  grades  are  all  thoroughly  reduced  to 
pulp,  they  can  be  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  the  maker 
desires.    The  best  manufacturers  in  the  assorting  of  the  rags 
for  pulp,  keep  articles  of  hemp,  flax,  tow,  and  cotton,  care- 
fully separated  ;  the  coarse  yam  is  kept  apart  from  the  fine; 
hems  and  seams  are  likewise  kept  separated,  while  the 
different  degrees  of  wear  must  also  be  carefully  observed, 
as  ra^s  very  much  worn  have  not  sufficient  strength  for  any 
of  the  ordinary  papers  of  commerce.     Besides,  if  the  strong 
and  the  much  worn  are  mixed  in  the  process  of  reducing, 
the  pulp  will  have   a  cloudy  appearance,  owing  to  some 
parts  being  reduced  finer  than  others,  and  the  result  would 
be  an  uneven,  wavy  sort  of  paper.      Since  the  discovery 
of  a  method  of  separating  ink  from  printed  paper,  old  news- 
papers and  old  books  have  entered  largely  into  the  paper- 
makers'  trade.     It  is  a  lesson  of  economy  that  our  American 
people  need  to  learn — that  is,  to  sav^  for  market  their  waste 
paper,  instead  of  kindling  fires  with  it,  and  casting  it  to  the 
winds ;  but  as  newspapers  and  magazines  are  furnished  now 
at  about  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink,  most  people  think  they 
can  afford  to  bum  what  might  be  put  to  more  useful  and 
nobler  purposes. 

The  newspaper  service  of  the  United  States  requires  not 
less  than  200,000,000  pounds  of  paper  per  annum.     Very 
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little  of  this  ever  finds  its  way  back  to  the  manufacturers. 
Old  paper  sometimes  brings  8  cents  per  pound ;  but  at  5 
cents  per  pound  there  is  a  waste  of  $10,000,000  that  might 
be  saved.  Magazines  and  periodicals  will  doubtless  double 
this  amount.  Let  frugal  housewives  take  a  hint,  and  add 
these  wasted  millions  to  the  greatest  civilizing  agent  of  the 
present  day. —  TAe  Technologist. 


•  *  ♦  t » 
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UNITED  STAT|;S.— A  letter  from  the  Powell  Expe- 
dition, dated  April  5,  appears  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  July  II.  The  camp  w^  then  at  "Windsor  Castle," 
Utah  Territory,  a  Mormon  fort  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Colorado  where  the  Pahria  River  empties  into  it,  and  "  on 
the  direct  trail  from  the  Indian  country  to  the  settlement  of 
Pipe  Springs."  The  Expedition  has  yet,  beside  some  minor 
excursions,  to  make  the  descent  of  the  Grand  Cafion,  before 
setting  out  on  its  return  in  November,  Thus  far,  says  the 
writer : 

*'  Fourteen  handred  miles  of  tortuous  and  almost  inaccessible  rivers 
have  been  mapped  by  the  civil  engfineers.  A  continuous  sketch  of 
the  left  wall  of  the  Colorado  and  Green  has  been  made  by  Dellen- 
baugh.  Nearly  1,000  stereoscopic  views  have  been  obtained.  Many 
can  never  be  duplicated ;  most  are  pictures  of  scenery  as  grand  as 
the  Yosemite,  as  wonderful  as  the  Yellowstone,  and  less  known  than 
either.  A  book  will  be  written  explaining  the  views.  An  accurate 
survey  will  soon  be  completed  of  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado  and 
tributary  streams.  The  Base-Line,  three  miles  from  the  Utah  and 
Arizona  boundary,  will  form  the  basis  of  future  section,  county, 
and  State  surveys." 

Besides  this,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region,  in  silver, 
copper,  gold,  and  coal,  has  been^  revealed,  and  already  a 
throng  of  miners  are  pressing  from  all  parts  towards  the 
cafions,  particularly  Grand  Cafion,  in  search  of  gold.  Palae- 
ontology, botany,  and  archaeology,  have  also  received  the 
attention  of  the  Expedition,  and  Major  Powell  has  made 
some  linguistic  studies  whieh  promise  interesting  results  for 
both  comparative  mythology  and  philology. 
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The  Yellowstone  Expedition,  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den,  is  exploring  the  mining  region  about  Helena,  Mon- 
tana ;  and  a  party  of  it,  under  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  the 
Snake  River  Valley  to  its  source  near  the  Yellowstone 
Lake. 

South  America.— In  Walsh's  "  Notices  of  Brazil,"  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1830,  may  be  found  the  following 
amusing  account  of  Brazilian  ignorance  at  that  time  (vol.  ii, 
p.  61,  of  Boston  ed.  of  1831) : 

"  The  Brazilians,  in  general,  cannot  go  farther  back  in  their  calcu- 
lations of  time  than  the  arrival  of  the  royal  femily,  the  great  epoch  in 
their  history,  and  which  they  have  some  confused  notion  was  coeval 
with  the  creation  or  the  flood.  Their  notions  of  geography  are  not 
much  more  enlarged.  Most  of  the  inhabftants  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil  had  wonderfully  simplified  the  science  of  geographical  and 
political  statistics,  by  acknowledging  only  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
globe ;  one  being  America,  the  other  Portugal  and  its  dependencies. 
They  have  indeed  some  indistinct  idea  that  there  are  such  places 
as  England,  France,  etc.,  but  these  countries  were  vasssils  of 
Portugal 

"  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Napoleon  was  the  theme  of  conver- 
sation. His  military  exploits  had  been  heard  of;  '  but  was  he  not,' 
inquired  one  of  the  party,  '  a  general  in  the  Portuguese  service,  who 
rebelled  against  our  king  ?' 

"  The  old  vigario,  having  been  in  Europe  in  his  youth,  thought  him- 
self of  course,  and  was  considered,  a  man  of  superior  knowledge  and 
learning  to  all  around  him,  and  as  such  he  would  generally  take  a 
dictatorial  share  in  these  conversation s«  casting  occasionally  at  our 
countrymen  a  glance  accompanied  by  a  significant  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  expressive  of  pity  at  the  ignorance  of  his  parishioners. 
England  being  one  day  talked  of,  the  old  gentleman  expatiated  on  the 
beauty,  civilization,  and  greatness  of  our  country,  of  which  he  had 
had  most  correct  information  during  his  residence  in  Portugal ;  and 
to  give  an  idea  of  its  extent,  he  wound  up  by  saying  that,  of  its  many 
rivers,  one  called  the  Mississippi  was  so  large  that  the  eye  could  not 
compass  its  width  !" 

However,  the  English  traveler  can  tell  a  tale  of  his  own 
countrymen  which  shows  that  geography  has  not  always 
been  a  strong  point  with  them  either.  He  is  speaking 
(vol.  I,  p.  245)  ojfthe  opening  of  Brazil  to  foreign  enterprise: 

"  Such  was  the  avidity  of  speculation  in  England  that  everything 
was  sent  to  Brazil,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  its  fitness  or 
adaptation  to  the  climate  or  wants  of  the  people  who  were  to  purchase 
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them.   The  shops  and  ware-rooms  of  Fleet-street  and  Cheapside  were 
ransacked  and  swept ;  and  the  consideration  was  not  what  should  be 

sent,  but  how  soon  it  should  arrive « 

"Among  this  ingenious  selection  was  a  large  supply  of  woolen 
blankets,  warming-pans  to  heat  them,  and,  to  complete  the  climax  of 
absurdity,  skates  to  enable  the  Brazilians  to  enjoy  wholesome  exercise 
on  the  ice,  in  a  region  where  a  particle  of  frost  or  a  flake  of  snow  was 
never  seen.  However  wasteful  and  ridiculous  this  may  seem,  these 
incongruous  articles  were  not  lost  in  a  new  country,  where  necessity 
and  ingenuity  could  apply  things  to  a  use  for  which  they  were  never 
intended  by  the  sage  exporters.  The  people  did  not  suffocate  them- 
selves with  woolen  coverlets,  where  they  sometimes  found  a  cotton 
sheet  too  heavy  and  warm  ;  they  did  not  lay  the  blankets,  therefore, 
on  their  own  beds,  but  in  the  beds  of  their  auriferous  rivers  and 
lavas,  or  gold  washings.  Here  the  long  elastic  wool  entangled  and 
intercepted  the  grains  of  gold  that  came  down,  till  they  became  satu- 
rated, and  so  literally  converted  the  blanket  into  a  golden  fleece. 
They  had  formerly  used  hides  with  the  hair  on  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  when  the  supply  of  blankets  was  exhausted,  they  returned  to 
hides  again.  In  the  same  way  they  applied  the  warming-pans  to  the 
uses  of  their  engenhos,  or  sugar-houses  :  they  knocked  ofl*  the  lids, 
and  the  bottoms  made  excellent  skimmers  to  collect  the  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  sugar.  Even  the  apparently  hopeless  and 
inconvertible  skate  was  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  Then,  as  well  as 
now,  there  was  nothing  in  the  country  so  scarce  as  wrought  iron  for 
shoeing  mules  and  horses  ;  and  though  ferradors,  or  smiths,  are  to  be 
met  at  every  rancho,  ferraduras,  or  shoes,  are  seldom  to  be  had. 
When  the  people,  therefore,  found  they  could  not  use  these  con- 
trivances on  their  own,  they  applied  them  to  their  horses^  feet ;  and 
many  an  animal  has  actually  traveled  on  English  skates  from  Rio  to 
Villa  Rica.  Such  of  them  as  were  of  well-tempered  steel  were  ham- 
mered into  facas,  or  knives;  and  a  gentleman  told  me  he  found  the 
iron  of  a  skate,  in  its  original  shape,  forming  the  latch  of  a  door  in  a 
village  in  the  interior." 

Africa. — Stanley's  letter  announcing  the  success  of  his 
expedition  has  been  speedily  followed  by  two  letters  from 
Dr,  Livingstone  himself  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald^  thank- 
ing him  in  proper  terms  for  the  great  service  rendered,  and 
stating,  a  little  more  definitely  than  Mr.  Stanley,  what  has 
been  the  extent  of  his  discoveries  and  what  he  purposes  fur- 
ther to  explore.  These  letters  were  telegraphed  from 
London,  and  appeared  in  the  Herald  of  July  26  and  27, 
together  with  a  rude  map,  not  over-correct.  We  offer  here 
a  still  ruder  one,  which  shows,  however,  approximately  the 
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Explanation— Rivers  in  Italics,  Lakes  in  CAPITALS,     I.  LuapiA 
River;  2.  Zvo/aiii  River ;  3.  nameless  river,  continuing  the  (Nile)  drain- 
age ;  4.  unexplored  connection  of  foregoing  water-sjrstem  with  the  Nile. 
m— Manyema,  a  cannibal  countiy. 
r— Rua. 
f^Cazembe's  territory. 

succession  of  rivers  and  lakes  which,  there  is  every  reason 
to  belicTe,  forms  part  of  the  Nile  system,  and  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  Latitude  11°  S.,  the  Cham- 
bezi  river  flows  in  a  generally  westerly  direction  into  Lalte 
Bangweolo  (equal  in  superficial  area  to  Tanganyika,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  it,)  emerges  with  a  northwesterly  course 
as  the  Luapula,  passes  into  Lake  Moero  and  emerges  as  the 
Lualaba,  passes  into  Lake  Komolondc,  emerges  without  a 
name  and  passes  into  an  unknown  lake  (lat  4°  S.,)  which 
mav  be  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Albert  Nyanza,  or, 
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if  distinct,  probably  joins  it  by  a  final  river  link  indicated  on 
our  map  by  the  figure  4.  West  of  Komolondo  lies  Lake 
Lincoln,  which  joins  the  outlet  of  the  former  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  north.  The  watershed  containing  this  wonder- 
ful drainage  is  thus  described  by  Livingstone : 

"  It  is  a  broad  belt  of  tree-covered  upland,  some  seven  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  west  to  east.  The  general  altitude  is  between 
four  thousand  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea',  and  mountains 
stand  on  it,  at  various  points,  which  are  between  six  thousand  and 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  On  this  watershed 
springs  arise  which  are  well  nigh  innumerable  ;  that  is,  it  would  take 
half  a  man's  life  to  count  them.  These  springs  join  each  other  and 
form  brooks,  which  again  converge  and  become  rivers,  or  say  streams 
of  twenty,  forty,  or  eighty  yards,  that  never  dry.  All  flow  towards 
the  centre  of  an  immense  vaUey,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile. 

"  We  have  two  fountains  on  (probably)  the  seventh  hundred-miles 
of  the  watershed,  and  giving  rise  to  the  two  rivers,  the  Loambai  or 
the  Upper  Zambezi,  and  the  Kafne,  which  flow  into  inner  Ethiopia ; 
and  two  fountains  are  reported  to  rise  in  the  same  quarter,  and,  form- 
ing Luflra  and  Lomaine,  flow  as  we  have  seen  to  the  north.  These 
four  full-grown,  gushing  fountains,  rising  so  near  each  other  and 
giving  origin  to  four  large  rivers,  answer  in  a  certain  degree  to  the 
description  given  of  the  unfathomable  fountains  of  the  Nile  by  the 
Secretary  of  Minerva,  in  the  city  of  Sais,  in  Egypt,  to  the  father  of  all 
travelers,  Herodotus." 

It  is  this  fountain-breeding  earth-mound  which  Living- 
stone is  anxious  first  to  visit,  before  even  he  undertakes  to 
connect  his  Unknown  Lake  with  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  his 
second  letter  to  the  Herald^  written  with  his  characteristic 
Scotch  raciness,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  slave- 
trade  which  he  has  everywhere  encountered,  and  he  has 
very  high  praise  for  the  Manyema,  who  he  says  have  '*  but 
little  of  what  we  think  distinctive  of  the  negro  about  them." 
Their  great  chief,  Msama,  who  lives  west  of  the  south  end 
of  Tanganyika,  resembled  exactly  the  ancient  Assyrians 
sculptured  on  the  Nineveh  marbles. 

North  Pole. — Before  the  hot  weather  passes  entirely,  it 
will  be  well  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  survey  of  the  expe- 
ditions which  make  the  present  year  remarkable  in  the  annals 
of  North  Polar  exploration.  Of  M.  Octave  Pavy's  Franco- 
American  expedition  to  the  open  polar  sea  via  Behring*s 
Straits,  we  have  already  spoken  (Monthly  for  April).  This 
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* 
courageous  traveler  started  out  in  May  from  San  Francisco, 

his  first  point  being  Petropaulovski  in  Kamchatka,  where  he 
prepares  his  amphibious  equipment  and  proceeds  to  Wran- 
gell's  Land  (70  to  100  miles  N.  of  Cape  Yakan  in  Siberia), 
the  true  beginning  of  his  exploration.  Capt.  Thomas  Lon^, 
who  discovered  Wrangeirs  Land  in  1867,  has  written  a  letter 
approving  M.  Pavy's  general  course  as  one  which  he  himself 
recommended  five  years  ago.  He  doubts  if  M.  Pavy  will 
be  able  to  pass  through  the  channels  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland,  or  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen, 
as  they  have  always  been  found  blocked  with  ice ;  nor  to 
reach  the  Atlantic  with  his  raft.  He  believes  that  a  vessel 
properly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  could  make  the  passage  bxm 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  Atlantic  in  a  year.  Of  Capt  Hall 
and  the  Polaris  the  only  intelligence  that  has  been  received 
has  not  gone  unchallenged  as  to  its  authenticity.  A  letter 
from  St.  Pierre,  Newfoundland,  to  the  N.  Y.  Times^  written 
April  15,  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  Danish  brig  Meerbek, 
from  Disko,  Greenland  (lat.  70**  N.),  March  i.  At  the  time 
of  leaving,  the  Polaris  had  been  two  days  at  that  port 
repairing  a  leak  caused  by  the  ice  on  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  8.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  Capt.  Hall  had  en- 
countered many  evidences  of  "a  genial  atmosphere  and 
open  seas  in  the  extreme  and  undiscovered  North" — ^such  as 
plants  indigenous  to  southern  climates  detected  in  the  ice 
a  floating  limb  of  some  huge  birch  tree,  and  a  whale  taken 
with  a  harpoon  in  him  similar  to  those  used  in  the  South 
Pacific.  We  mentioned  also  in  the  Monthly  for  April,  the 
expedition  of  Prof.  Nordenskjold,  of  Stockholm,  whose  ob- 
jective point  is  Spitzbergen.  Here  he  will  spend  the 
autumn,  exploring  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
making  a  map  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  Part  of  his 
company  will  then  return  to  Sweden,  while  he  with  about 
twenty  others  will  winter  in  a  house  brought  with  them  for 
that  purpose,  on  one  of  the  Seven  Islands,  lat.  So**  38'  N., 
and  pass  their  time  in  meteorological  and  magnetic  observa- 
tions, pendulum  experiments  to  determine  the  flatness  of  the 
earth  at  the  poles,  and  various  investigations  in  natural 
history.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  an  attempt  will  be  made  with  reindeer  and  sledges 
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to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Prof.  Nordenskjold  is  only  40 
years  of  age,  but  this  will  be  his  sixth  Arctic  voyage.  He 
is  a  Finn  by  birth,  and  if  he  has  that  command  over  the 
powers  of  the  sea  which  the  superstition  of  sailors  attributes 
to  his  countrymen,  great  things  may  be  expected  of  him. 
Greater  store  is  set,  however,  by  the  Austrian  Expedition 
(also  under  Government  patronage)  of  Lieutenants  Wey- 
precht  and  Payer,  which  sailed  from  Bremen,  June  13. 
They  were  members  of  the  Koldeway  expedition  of  1870, 
and  navigated  freely  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  as  far  as 
lat.  78°  40'  N.,. where  an  open  sea  still  stretched  before  them 
(in  September,  1871).  This  basin  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla  they  will  explore  completely,  and  winter  either 
in  the  Gulf  of  Timour  or  near  Cape  Cevero  Vostocknoi 
(Cheljuskin),  lat.  77""  yi.  The  next  year  will  be  occupied 
with  the  water  between  this  cape  and  the  islands  of  New 
Siberia ;  the  third  year  with  that  between  these  islands  and 
Behring's  Straits.  The  polar  region,  therefore,  for  the  next 
few  years  will  hardly  be  more  lonely  for  the  explorer  than 
Central  Africa. 
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of  the  existing  maps  of  Syria,  Mr.  Drake  says :  "  All  of  them 
show  an  equally  bold  disregard  for  watersheds  and  mountain 
ridges  ;  the  same  faults  of  nomenclature  run  through  all ; 
and  though  in  the  open  country  they  are  of  some  use,  in  the 
mountainous  regions  they  prove  valueless."      An  elaborate 
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London,  1872.     [See  review  in  the  Athenceum  of  July  6.] 

Twelve  Months  at  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields.    8yo, 
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Periodical  Literature, — Harper's  Weekly^  July  20 :  "  The 
Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,"  with  illustrations.  Hearth 
and  Home,  July  27 :  "  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,"  with  illustrations. 
Kansas  Magazine  for  August :  "  Harvest  Time  of  the 
Pueblos."  New  Englander  for  July :  "  The  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  Turkey,"  by  Rev.  Tillman  C.  Trowbridge,  Marash, 
Turkey.  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  July :  "  The  Re- 
public of  Liberia :  its  Status  and  its  Field,"  by  Edward  W. 
Blyden,  Professor  in  F^urah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa.  Every  Saturday,  July  20 :  "  Marseilles,  Brin- 
diri,  and  Venice"  (from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  a  review  of 
the  changing  commercial  importance  of  these  places  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel.)  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  last  number  in  June 
(close  of  Vol.  XXIII.) :  M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin,  the 
editor  of  that  unique  and  invaluable  r6sum6  called  L Annie 
G^ographique,  contributes  a  geographical  review  of  the  first 
semester  of  1872.  It  is  not  noticeably  full,  and  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  //ifro:^  expedition  after  Livingstone. 
The  important  events  recorded  have  nearly  all  been  treated 
of  in  these  Notes,  with  the  exception  of  Russian  progress 
in  Asia,  of  which  hereafter. 

Cartography. — No.  38  of  the  Journal  of  the  Berlin  Geo- 
graphical Society  contains  a  valuable  map  of  the  South 
Polar  region,  both  physical  and  geographical.  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper  has  a  paper  in  Nature  oi  }\iXy  11,  on  Alpine  Maps, 
which  will  bear  reading  throughout.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing intelligence  for  the  benefit  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  A  map  of  Switzerland  on  a  scale  of  rsisWiri  ^^  ^^^ 
sheets,  may  be  bought  for  ten  francs.  The  Carte  Dufaur, 
of  which  it  is  a  reduction,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  maps  ever  made,  on  a  scale  of  unJWir*  ^^  25  sheets, 
is  procurable  for  40  francs ;  and  a  new  Government  map  is 
in  progress,  scale  of  rrlinr  ^^d  -jnrW,  in  546  sheets,  to  be  sold 
at  a  franc  a  sheet.  For  all  these  the  bookseller  Dalp,  of 
Berne,  is  agent. 
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THE    CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION* 

THE  Public  School  system  of  this  State  is  now  just 
three  score  years  of  age.  During  all  the  years  it  has 
grown  in  strength  and  usefulness,  and  in  favor  with  the 
people,  and  it  stands. to-day  the  proudest  monument,  the  no- 
blest achievement  of  the  commonwealth,  as  it  is  the  surest 
basis  of  its  social  and  political  prosperity. 

There  is  not  a  hamlet  so  obscure,  a  region  so  remote,  but 
that  its  children  may  receive  the  bounty  of  a  free  education. 

During  the  last  school  year,  ending  September  30th,  1871, 
the  results  in  attendance,  and  every  other  essential  par- 
ticular, as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  were  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  for- 
mer, year. 

Of  1,502,684  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  1,028,110  attended  the  public  schools  some  por- 
tion of  the  year — a  gain  of  108,801  in  five  years.  Including 
the  attendance  upon  private  schools  and  academies,  more 
than  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  persons  in  the  State,  between 
the  ages  named,  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools  was  493,648. 
In  the  rural  districts  it  was  nearly  seventeen  per  cent. 
greater  for  1871  than  for  1867,  the  last  and  most  successful 
year  of  the  rate-bill  system,  although  since  that  time  the 
average  length  of  school  terms  had  advanced  to  thirty-two 
and  four-fifths  weeks,  or  more  than  seven  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  school  population  was  less  than  one-and-a-half 
per  cent.  *The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  rural  districts 
attended  school,  was  seventeen  and  one-fifth  weeks,  a  gain 
of  twenty  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  whole  State,  each  day  of 
the  entire  term  of  1871,  was  8,943  more  than  that  of  the 
equal  term  in  1870,  and  73,691  more  than  that  of  the  shorter 
term  in  1867. 

The  number  of  school-houses  reported  was  127  log,  9,914 


•*    Extracts  from  Report  read  by  Hon.  Edward  Danforth,  before  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, July  a4th»  1873. 
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frame,  1,182  brick,  and  505  stone,  making  a  total  of  11,728, 
an  increase  of  thirty-three  during  the  year.  This  is  a  gain, 
in  ten  years,  of  211  brick  houses;  and  a  decrease,  in  the 
same  time,  of  1 19  log  houses,  four  frame,  and  fifty-seven  stone. 
As  many  others  have  been  built  of  material  similar  to  that 
of  the  old  houses  in  whose  place  they  were  erected,  the  im- 
provements in  this  respect,  and  in  providing  suitable  fences 
and  furniture,  are  best  denoted  by  the  amount  expended  for 
these  purposes.  This,  in  1871,  was  $1,594,060.93,  of  which 
the  sum  of  $901,198.14  was  raised  and  expended  in  the  rural 
districts.  During  the  ten  years  ending  September  30, 1871, 
the  sum  of  $13,363,629.23  was  expended  for  these  purposes, 
and  of  this  $9,917,264.78  in  the  last  five  years,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  in  any  equal  period  preceding. 
The  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  has  nearly 
doubled  in  five  years,  it  being  for  1871,  $25,468,266.  The 
present  average  value  of  houses  and  sites  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  $780.46.     In  the  cities,  $39,055.89. 

The  gross  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  in  1871, 
was  $6,653,093.05.  This  was  an  increase  of  $156,400.66  over 
the  preceding  year,  of  $2,094,202.39  in  five  years,  and  of  $3,- 
997,641.35  or  over  150  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Allowing  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  their 
average  annual  salary  has  increased  in  five  years  more  than 
twenty-eight  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  fiirnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
disposition  of  the  people  to  patronize  and  support  the  public 
schools,  and  that  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  free  school 
act,  though  marked  at  first  by  unusal  and  almost  surprising 
results,  is  no  spasmodic  force,  but,  instead,  an  abiding  and 
growing  power.  Yet,  the  value  of  any  enterprise,  however 
well  devised  and  liberally  supported,  must  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  character  and  efficiency  of  those  inti;usted  with 
its  execution.  The  annual  expenditure  of  $10,000,000,  and 
the  Constant  service  of  nearly  18,000  teachers,  will  be  wor» 
than  wasted  except  that  the  schools  fulfill  their  legitimate 
purpose  in  laying  wisely  the  foundations  of  sound  learning 
and  virtuous  citizenship ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
efficiency  in  these  respects  will  the  State  derive  from  them 
a  suitable  return. 
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According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the  regents  of 
the  university,  the  number  of  academies  is  209,  from  187  ot 
which  ^  reports  had  been  received.  About  ninety  of  these 
constitute  the  academic  departments  of  graded  schools  in 
the  cities  and  villages. 

The  attendance  at  academic  schools,  including  primary 
departments,  was : 

In  1866 36,434 

In  1 87 1 30,370 

The  regents  in  their  report  remark :  "  From  that  time 
(1867)  to  the  present,  the  diminution  has  been  constant,  and 
to  the  last  year  increasing.  Four  of  the  largest  academies 
have  recently  been  changed  to  normal  schools,  and  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  academies  and  to  report  to  this  board. 
They  had  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  one  thousand 
pupils.  The  law  which  changed  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools  from  rate  bill  to  tax,  was  enacted  in  1867. 
These  schools  were  thus  made  free.  .  .  .  They  have  in 
this  way  undoubtedly  diminished  the  attendance  on  the  aca- 
demies, which  are  mainly  supported  by  the  payment  of 
tuition.  The  smaller  and  feebler  academies  have,  from  this 
cause,  in  many  instances,  languished,  or  been  absorbed  into 
the  public  school  system  as  academical  departments. 

**  Under  the  general  union  school  law,  an  academical  de- 
partment may  be  established  in  a  union  school  *  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  same  is  war- 
ranted by  the  demand  for  such  instruction.'  When  the 
number  of  academic  scholars,  in  a  union  school  district,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  vigorous  academy,  with  a  fair  pro- 
bability that  the  number  will  continue  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  the  people  unite  in  providing  liberally  for  its  support, 
such  a  department  will  constitute  the  best  school  that  can 
be  established.  The  regents  have  great  gratification  in  re- 
ferring to  such  in  successful  operation  in  most  of  the  cities, 
and  in  some  of  the  larger  villages  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The 
people  of  the  State  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  system  of  education." 

The  attendance  of  academic  students  for  1870  was  7,456. 
The  attendance  for  this  and  the  five  years  preceding  was  as 
follows : 
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In  1 865 20443 

In  1866 13.140 

In  1867 10,801 

In  1868 9,208 

In  1869 8,840 

In  1870 7456 

.    Upon  this  subject,  the  regents  report : 

"  The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  full  academic  scho- 
lars is  reduced  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  the  whole 
attendance,  being  in  the  last  year  less  than  one-third  of  the 
maximum  number  of  the  preceding  seven  years.  This  is 
believed  to  be  principally  caused  by  the  system  of  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  instituted  several  years  since.  The  for- 
mer mode  of  examination,  though  designed  to  secure  the 
same  object  as  the  present,  naturally  tended  to  great  laxity. 
The  principal  of  the  academy,  who  alone  conducted  it,  and 
determined  its  results,  was  often  solely  interested  in  that  re- 
sult, and  was  little  likely  to  permit  his  interests,  or  those  of 
the  academy  of  which  he  had  charge,  to  suffer  by  his  seve- 
rity of  judgment.  The  temptation  was  strong  to  make  the 
number  of  academic  scholars  the  greatest  possible,  and  it 
has  excited  no  surprise  that  under  the  present  system  of 
uniform  and  precise  tests,  the  number  is  reduced." 

In  consequence  of  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  pu- 
pils, the  allowance  per  capita,  in  the  annual  distribution  of 
$40,000  from  the  literature  fund,  has  increased  from  $1.76  in 
1862  and  $1.95  in  1865,  to  $5.35  in  1871,  besides  the  sura  of 
$21,000  apportioned  for  books,  apparatus  and  teachers* 
classes,  making  a  total  per  capita  of  $8.18.  As  an  additional 
encouragement  to  these  institutions,  the  legislature  of  1872, 
by  a  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill,  provided  for  an  annual 
tax  of  I -1 6  of  a  mill  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State, 
and  appropriated  the  avails  thereof  to  the  amount  of  $125,- 
000  for  distribution  by  the  regents  to  the  academies  and  aca- 
demical departments  of  union  schools  in  the  State.  This 
additional  sum  would  make  the  aggregate  yearly  allowance 
for  each  of  the  present  number  of  academic  pupils  $24.09 
per  capita. 

The  library  system  of  the  State  is  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion and  needs  repairing.    With  few  exceptions  the  libraries 
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are  neglected,  and  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their  sup- 
port are,  in  many  instances,  diverted  from  their  legitimate 
channel,  and  used  for  other  purposes  or  wasted.  The  repeal 
of  the  law  requiring  the  town  to  raise  an  amount  for  this 
purpose  equal  to  that  received  from  the  State,  and  the  per- 
mission, on  certain  conditions,  to  use  library  money  for  the 
payment  of  teachers  wages,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
decline.  The  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  have  fully  discussed  this  subject  and  shown  the 
necessity  of  legislative  action,  if  the  system  is  to  be  saved 
and  restored  to  usefulness  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  your 
committee  should  extend  their  report  upon  this  point.  The 
decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  volumes,  the  past  year, 
was  58,381,  and,  since  1853,  at  which  time  there  were  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  the  libraries 
— 675,894 — although  during  the  period  intervening,  the  sum 
of  $990,000  has  been  apportioned  to  the  districts  for  their 
support. 

The  foregoing  statements  give  the  numerical  results  of 
the  educational  work  in  this  State. 

We  believe  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
instruction,  especially  in  those  counties  in  which  super- 
vision has  been  most  thorough  and  efiFective.  There  has 
been  an  increased  demand  for  better  teachers  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  have  resorted  to  our  normal 
schools  to  obtain  the  requisite  training. 

By  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  of  which  there 
are  now  eight  in  successful  operation,  and  the  maintenance 
of  teachers*  institutes  and  classes,  the  State  has  clearly  indi- 
cated its  purpose  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  made 
worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  and  support  which  they  re- 
ceive, through  the  employment  and  service  of  well  qualified 
teachers.  During  the  year  about  closing,  the  attendance  of 
normal  school  pupils  has  been  nearly  three  thousand,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  over  three  hundred.  On  this  basis, 
when  there  has  been  time  for  classes,  in  the  younger  normal 
schools,  to  complete  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  the 
total  number  of  graduates  will  be  not  less  than  800  each 
year.  Besides,  there  are  large  numbers  who  complete  par- 
tial  courses  of  study    and   training  at   these  institutions, 
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and  go  out  rendering  good  service  in  the  schools  of  the  , 
State. 

The  membership  upon  teachers'  classes  in  the*ninety  aca- 
demies designated  by  the  regents  for  that  puspose,  was 
1,541. 

During  the  calendar  year  1871,  fifty-seven  institutes  were 
held  in  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  besides  one  for  In- 
dian teachers  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugns  reservation, 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  10,413 — the  largest  number 
ever  recorded  in  a  single  year.  This  was  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  employed  for  the  legal  term  in  these 
counties  in  which  institutes  were  held.  The  fact  that  so 
many  have  availed  themselves  of  the  various  means  provid- 
ed for  special  preparation  as  teachers,  is  certainly  an  en- 
couraging indication  that  improvement  in  methods  of  in- 
struction and  school  management  will  be  developed  in 
the  schools. 

All  will  admit,  in  general  terms,  that  the  true  object  of 
education  is  to  develop  and  discipline  the  powers  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge itself.  Yet,  in  our  school  routine,  there  is  often  too 
great  eagerness  for  immediate  and  showy  results,  too  much 
servility  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  specific  processes,  and 
too  little  regard  for  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  close 
observation,  discriminating  analysis,  and  independent 
thought  and  investigation,  by  which  the  noblest  results  of 
human  culture  may  be  secured.  Courses  of  study  and  me- 
thods of  instruction  should  be  made  to  subserve  this  su- 
preme object  in  education.  Too  much  time  is  spent  in 
memorizing  dry  details  of  little  value  for  knowledge  or 
culture,  and  the  study  of  natural  objects,  valuable  in  them- 
selves and  valuable  for  discipline,  is  neglected. 

We  would  not  trespass  upon  the  province  of  another  coro- 
mitttee  by  indicating  what  improved  methods  should  be 
adopted. 

We  believe  that  only  through  the  service  of  teachen 
trained  for  their  work,  and  of  supervisory  officers  competent 
and  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  can  our 
schools  be  brought  to  the  highest  condition  of  excellence. 
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WEST  POINT  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

THE  recently  published  Feport  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers annually  appointed  to  visit  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  calls  attention  anew  to  this  justly  cele- 
brated national  institution.  We  owe  so  much  to  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  its  graduates,  and  we  are  at  the  present  time 
so  dependent  upon  them  for  conducting  important  opera- 
tions under  government  control,  that  we  are  always  disposed 
to  regard  it  with  partiality.  Not  only  in  the  trying  emer- 
gencies of  war,  but  scarcely  less  so  in  peace,  have  we  found 
their  services  of  inestimable  value.  They  have  improved 
our  harbors  and  our  navigable  rivers.  They  have  surveyed 
and  mapped  out  our  inland  waters.  They  have  located  our 
boundary  lines.  They  have  explored  our  public  domain, 
found  pathways  for  railroads,  and  enriched  science  with 
contributions  gathered  in  mountain  and  valley.  All  these 
varied  and  complicated  operations  have  they  conducted 
with  a  skill  and  a  versatility  which  renders  us  proud  of  this 
department  of  our  public  service. 

While  we  have  complained,  and  had  just  reason  to  com- 
plain, of  those  who  collected  our  national  revenue,  who 
carried  our  mails,  who  mismanaged  our  Indian  affairs,  who 
represented  us  in  foreign  lands,  we  have  in  the  main  had 
good  reason  to  be  content  with  our  military  service.  It 
may  be  pointed  to  as  something  notable  in  our  affairs,  that 
if  the  hord  of  embezzlers  and  peculators  who  year  after  year 
rob  the  public  revenue,  and  grow  rich  out  of  public  plunder, 
so  few  have  come  from  the  graduates  of  West  Point.  In 
times  of  national  calamity,  when  greedy  vultures  followed 
in  the  track  of  our  armies,  when  shoddy  contractors  were 
cheating  us,  when  unscrupulous  brokers  were  selling  us 
rotten  steamboats,  when  bounty-brokers  were  trafficking  in 
their  country's  necessity,  when  the  public  money  stuck  to 
the  fingers  of  the  paymaster ;  how  rarely  was  the  voice  of 
reproach  or  suspicion  heard  to  attack  the  officers  of  our 
little  regular  army,  who  were  relied  upon  to  conduct  the 
varied  military  affairs  !  If  anything  were  needed  to  give  us 
a  favorable  impression  concerning  the  management  of  the 
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institution  where  these  men  were  trained,  these  facts  might 
be  depended  on  to  do  it.  Whatever  defects  it  may  have,  it 
has  assuredly  been  successful  in  instilling  into  its  graduates 
a  high  sense  of  honor,  a  just  pride  in  personal  integrity,  and 
a  proper  abhorrence  of  the  low  arts  of  roguery. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  gives  liberal  credit  to  the  institution  for  its  maoj 
excellences.  It  commends  unstintedly  the  able  officers  who 
superintend  it,  and  the  learned  professors  and  their  assist- 
ants who  instruct  in  it.  And  yet  it  criticises  very  freely 
some  of*  the  features  of  the  institution  which  came  under 
their  notice.  Fortunately  this  board  contained  a  greater 
number  than  usual  of  practical  educators,  who  were  com- 
petent  to  speak  intelligently  concerning  an  institution  of 
learning,  and  whose  judgment  in  regard  to  what  is  comr 
mendable  and  what  is  faulty  deserves  a  careful  considera- 
tion. And  in  spite  of  all  that  must  freely  be  acknowledged 
as  having  been  accomplished  in  the  past  by  West  Point,  we 
must  confess  that  there  seems  some  just  ground  for  their 
criticism.  The  broad  charge  which  is  made  against  it  is, 
that  as  an  Educational  Institution,  having  exceptional  ad- 
vantages and  possessing  a  representative  national  character, 
it  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  developments  of 
modern  learning.  This  impeachment  we  sustain  on  several 
grounds. 

I.  Its  students  are  admitted  to  it  with  absurdly  inade- 
quate  preparation.  Remember  that  the  age  required  for 
admission  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  military  service  in  the  United  States  is  exceedingly 
popular,  and  that  admission  to  this  school,  as  the  avenue  by 
which  this  service  is  entered,  is  the  cherished  ambition  of 
thousands  of  lads  in  every  part  of  the  country.  If  compe- 
tition were  open,  a  hundred  times  the  admissible  number 
would  annually  seek  to  enter.  And  yet  with  all  these  cir- 
cumstances which  would  render  higher  qualifications  easily 
attainable,  the  merest  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion are  all  that  are  required  for  admission,  Reading, 
spelling,  English  grammar,  geo^aphy,  and  arithmetic,  are 
the  principal  subjects  in  the  preliminary  examination.'  Any 
intelligent  lad,  who  possesses  the  capacity  to  entitle  him  to 
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this  distinction,  ought  certainly  to  have  mastered  these 
subjects  at  twelve  years  instead  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 
The  low  requirements  therefore  only  serve  to  bring  in  a 
proportion  of  stupid  lads  who  may  by  force  of  "  coaching  " 
be  brought  up  to  the  requisite  standard  by  the  time  they 
are  sixteen.  These  have  either  to  be  weeded  out  by  subse- 
quent examinations,  as  they  are  in  great  numbers,  or  the 
subsequent  studies  must  be  diluted  to  suit  their  weak  diges- 
tion. Even  lads,  who  enter  with  much  better  preparation 
than  what  is  required,  reap  but  little  advantage  from  it, 
because  they  are  obliged,  in  deference  to  their  weaker 
associates,  to  spend  valuable  time  in  going  over  subjects 
with  which  they  are  already  familiar. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  obtain  a  ready  supply  of 
students  for  the  Military  Academy,  who  besides  being 
familiar  with  the  subjects  named  above,  should  also  be  well 
grounded  in  Latin,  familiar  with  simple  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions in  Algebra,  and  with  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Such 
an  addition  would  still  make  requirements  less  than  those 
for  entering  at  the  same  age  any  of  our  colleges  or  scientific 
schools,  and  which  would  be  still  more  readily  obtained  for 
entering  an  institution  so  much  sought  after  as  the  Military 
Academy.  The  advantages  of  such  a  change  would  be 
manifest.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  addirig  at  least  one 
year  to  the  course  of  study.  A  better  class  of  young  men 
would  be  obtained, — young  men  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  better  training,  who  have  been  tested  and  sifted  out  by 
more  difficult  educational  drill,  and  who  in  consequence 
would  be  better  able  to  profit  by  the  course  upon  which 
they  enter.  The  government  would  be  saved  the  expense 
of  doing  what  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  land  can 
do  equally  well,  and  its  superior  instructors  and  its  superior 
educational  equipments  would  be  legitimately  employed  to 
train  these  young  men  in  the  higher  departments  of 
learning. 

The  defence  made  for  this  anomaly  is,  that  students  for 
the  Academy  are  by  law  to  be  taken  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  those  parts 
less  favored  with  educational  facilities,* to  put  the  terms  of 
admission  beyond  their  reach.     Leaving  out  of  account  the 
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stimulus  that  such  requirements  would  be  to  the  several 
States  to  provide  better  educational  facilities,  it  can  be 
easily  shown  that  the  requirements  named  are  far  within  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  least  favored  parts  of  the  land. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  the  terms  of  admission  were  essen- 
tially fixed  many  years  ago  when  the  institution  was  an 
experiment,  and  when  the  means  of  education  were  exceed- 
ingly limited  in  many  portions  of  the  country.  They  have 
not  been  advanced,  when  the  occasion  which  required  them 
to  be  low  had  passed  away,  and  when  the  credit  of  the 
institution,  and  the  demands  of  higher  culture  and  more 
thorough  learning,  imperatively  require  the  advance. 

2.  Its  curriculum  of  study  is  faulty.      It  lacks  almost 
entirely  what  is  considered  an  essential  in  modem  educa- 
tion, viz.,  linguistic  training.     It  does  not  require  anything 
but  the  simplest  rudiments  of  English  grammar  to  enter. 
It  does  not  furnish  instruction  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Ger- 
man, and  is  content  with  giving  a  very  imperfect  course  in 
French,  and  a  still  less  perfect  in  Spanish.     Anything  like  a 
critical  study  of  old  English  is  of  course  not  attempted. 
We  would  not  of  course  forget  that  this  is  especially  a  pro- 
fessional school,  and  is  designed  to  teach  the  science  and 
art  of  war.     But  it  has  chosen  to  assume  the  place  not  onlj 
of  a  professional  school,  but  also  of  a  school  for  general  cul- 
ture.    Instead  of  exacting  this  culture  as  a  condition  for 
entrance,  it  undertakes  the  task  of  giving  to  the  future 
soldier  his  entire  education.     Here  he  must  receive  what- 
ever of  that  liberal  learning  which  distinguishes  the  edu- 
cated man  from  the  uneducated.     His  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, of  political  science,  of  law  and  government,  of  ethics, 
of  history,  all  must  be  obtained,  so  far  as  institutions  can 
teach  it,  at  this  national  school.     Every  practical  educator 
knows  the  importance  in  imparting  this  general  culture  of 
the  study  of  language.    No  educational  expedient  has  ever 
been  devised  which  can  take  its  place.     Hence  we  say  un- 
hesitatingly, that  at  the  very  least  the  student  at  West 
Point  ought  to  be  required  to  possess  on  entering,  a  good 
grammatical  knowledge  of  Latin,  with  the  ability  to  read 
the  common  Latin  authors ;  that  he  should  be  thoroughlj 
trained  during  his  course  in  German  and  French,  so  that  he 
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can  both  speak  and  read  these  tongues  with  fluency ;  and 
that  the  English,  both  in  its  earlier  and  later  forms,  should 
be  critically  taught. 

3.  Judging  from  the  published  curriculum  and  the  pro- 
vision made  in  the  board  of  instruction,  we  should  infer  that 
very  inadequate  provision  was  made  for  teaching  belles 
lettres,  social  science,  or  mental  and  moral  science.  Those 
departments  of  education  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
future  soldier.  They  must  be  depended  on  to  give  him  that 
breadth  of  view,  and  that  intellectual  grasp  which  will 
enable  him  to  meet  the  various  important  exigencies  of  life. 
The  army  officer  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  leader 
in  war.  He  is  called  upon  to  fulfill  numberless  duties  inci- 
dent to  his  service  which  lie  far  outside  of  his  immediate 
profession.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  is  looked  to 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  political  afiFairs.  It  is  the  most 
shortsighted  policy,  therefore,  to  restrict  his  education  to 
those  things  alone  which  pertain  to  war.  One  of  two 
changes  should  be  made ;  either  the  student  at  the  Academy 
ought  to  be  required,  before  entrance,  to  have  passed 
through  a  course  covering  these  important  subjects,  or  he 
should  be  afiForded  an  opportunity  to  pursue  them  at  the 
Academy. 

4.  The  facilities  for  teaching  science  have  not  been  kept 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  This  is  the  special  field  in 
which  this  institution  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  emi- 
nent. Every  department  of  science  fiimishes  important 
contributions  to  the  education  of  the  soldier.  And  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  development  in  the  means  of  teaching 
science  which  the  growth  of  the  sciences  demanded,  or 
which  other  less  favored  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
prompt  to  make.  Take  for  instance  astronomy.  That  is  a 
science  directly  valuable  to  the  officer  in  his  duties  of  geo- 
graphical exploration,  of  locating  boundaries,  and  making 
surveys.  And  yet,  judging  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  it  does  not  receive  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands.  That  would  require  a  separate 
department,  with  a  professor  devoted  entirely  to  that  sub- 
ject ;  it  would  require  an  observatory  not  fitted  with  costly 
instruments  too  fine  to  be  used,  but  equipped  completely 
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with  serviceable  instruments  for  the  use  of  students,  and  it 
would  require  that  every  student  should  be  made  familiar 
not  only  with  the  theory  of  astronomy,  but  with  the  practi- 
cal manipulation  of  the  instruments.  We  should  say  also 
that  in  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  it  should  no 
longer  be  taught  merely  as  a  mathematical  science,  demon- 
strable on  the  blackboard,  and  illustrated  with  occasional 
experiments,  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  student  But 
the  institution  should  be  provided  with  a  physical  labo- 
ratory, in  which  sets  of  apparatus,  illustrating  all  the  im- 
portant problems  of  physics,  should  be  provided,  and  each 
student  be  trained  to  verify,  by  actual  experiment,  the  laws 
which  are  propounded. 

The  vast  department  of  engineering,  the  most  important 
to  the  soldier,  the  Board  point  out  the  expediency  of 
dividing,  so  that  the  professors  in  charge,  having  their  duti^ 
confined  to  narrower  limits,  might  not  only  pursue  their 
own  investigations  more  thoroughly,  but  carry  into  their 
instructions  a  greater  freshness  and  vigor.  The  same  sug- 
gestion might  well  be  extended  to  many  other  departments 
of  science.  The  truth  is,  many  of  these  branches  of  science 
have  almost  entirely  come  into  existence  since  the  present 
system  at  West  Point  was  founded.  Science  has  become  so 
extended  and  subdivided,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
entrust  to  the  same  person  so  many  of  its  subdivisions,  or 
to  expect  the  most  thorough  knowledge  and  the  best  skill 
in  teaching,  when  the  subjects  are  so  widely  different.  It  is 
neither  fair  to  the  professor  or  the  student  to  have  what 
have  now  become  the  most  extensive  sciences  attached  as  a 
sort  of  irrelevant  appendage  to  some  other  important  and 
perhaps  disconnected  subject.  At  least  a  half  dozen  new 
professorships  are  wanted  at  West  Point,  in  order  to  place 
the  teaching  of  science  on  a  proper  footing. 

In  presenting  this  array  of  criticisms,  we  may  have  given 
an  impression  that  West  Point  is  a  much  less  excellent  insti- 
tution than  we  believe  it  to  be.  It  is  because  we  feel  a  just 
pride  in  it,  and  have  admired  the  learning  of  its  professors 
and  the  achievements  of  its  graduates,  that  we  have  deemed 
it  due  to  it  to  point  out  its  defects.  Great  educators,  such 
as  have  labored  at  West  Point,  thorough  drill,  such  as  has 
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been  given  there,  cannot  fail  to  have  produced  good  results, 
even  under  a  defective  system.  Managed  as  West  Point  is, 
by  the  War  Department,  and  dependent  as  it  is  for  carrying 
out  improvements  upon  appropriations  by  Congress,  it  can- 
not be  anticipated  that  it  will  be  able  to  introduce  requisite 
changes  as  readily  as  an  ordinary  college.  Public  sentinfent 
must  demand  such  changes  before  they  can  be  expected 
from  the  liberality  of  Congress.  We  shall  have  fulfilled  our 
purpose  if  we  may  have  contributed  to  form  public  opinion 
on  so  essential  a  subject,  and  thus  enable  those  who  have  its 
best  interest  at  heart,  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  improve- 
ment. 


» »  ♦  >  » 


"GOOD     BYE." 

« 

AN  intelligent  correspondent  of  an  excellent  paper 
recently  wrote,  "  Never  does  '  that  good  old  word 
Good  bye^  seem  so  full  of  its  best  significance  of  '  God  be 
with  you*  as  when  spoken  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  out- 
ward bound."  We  readily  admit  that  there  are  but  few 
places  where  one  feels  like  saying  to  a  parting  friend,  "  God 
be  with  you"  with  more  heartiness  than  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  about  to  bear  that  friend  away  over  the  fathomless 
ocean.  But  when  it  is  asserted  or  implied  that  the  expres- 
sion good  bye  is  only  another  form  for  "  God  be  with  you," 
we  beg  leave  to  dissent.  That,  we  know,  is  the  common 
view ;  and  though,  in  dissenting  from  it,  we  incur  the  risk 
of  being  considered  heterodox,  we  shall  not  on  that  account 
be  deterred  therefrom. 

Instead  of  its  being  "  a  corruption  of  God  be  with  you 
(V  iv  ye)j'  as  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  teaches,  or 
a  "  corruption"  of  any  other  expression,  good  bye  consists  as 
plainly  and  truly  of  two  honest,  hearty,  and  well-meaning 
Saxon  words  as  its  kindred  expression  good  morning  or  good 
night.  The  word  bye,  as  a  noun,  has  long  since  gone  into 
disuse  in  English,  except  in  two  or  three  phrases.  As  a 
synonym  of  way  or  journey,  it  is  no  longer  in  general  use. 
And  yet  it  is  as  such  that  it  appears  in  the  expression  ^(7^</ 
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hye.  As  good  mornings  good  evenings  good  night  are  but  con- 
tractions of  the  phrases  "  a  good  morning  to  you,"  "a  good 
evening  to  you,"  "  a  good  night  to  you,"  so  good  bye  is  but 
a  contraction  of  "  a  good  bye  (journey)  to  you,"  for  which 
we  still  say  "  a  pleasant  journey  to  you  ;"  and  nothing  but 
the  fact  of  the  obsoleteness  of  the  word  bye  in  this  sense 
would  have  ever  suggested  any  other  origin  or  meaning  for 
the  expression.  The  idea  of  God  being  with  the  one 
addressed,  therefore,  it  will  be  seeri,  does  not  inhere  in  gpoi 
bye  any  more  than  in  good  mornings  good  evenings  good  nigkt, 
etc.  Yet,  in  using  these  expressions,  a  devout  mind  maj 
connect  it  with  them  all. 

There  is'a  note-worthy  use  of  these  phrases  to  which  we 
would  call  attention.  Good  bye  is .  used  only  on  parting, 
never  on  meeting.  So  with  good  day  and  good  night.  We 
use  these  expressions  only  on  taking  leave  of  others.  But 
good  mornings  good  afternoon^  good  evenings  we  use  alike,  on 
meeting  and  on  parting.  Again,  the  use  of  any  of  these  ex- 
pressions, except  good  bye,  implies  that  the  previous  or  the 
subsequent  separation  is  one  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion. On  meeting  a  friend  after  months  of  absence,  one 
would  hardly  say  '*  Good  morning !"  or  "  Good  evening!" 
or  "  Good  afternoon !"  Or  if  we  are  parting  with  a  friend 
whom  we  do  not  expect  to  ,see  again  for  weeks  or  months, 
if  ever,  we  do  not  say  "Good  day!"  or  **Grood  night!" 
"Good  morning!"  or  "  Good  Evening!"  but  "  Good  bye!" 
If  we  should  hear  friends,  who  were  parting  for  a  separa- 
tion of  months,  say  "  Good  day !"  or  "  Good  morning!"  we 
should  set  the  friendship  down  as  extremely  heartless,  and 
the  parting  as  equally  cold  and  indifferent.  These  expres- 
sions denote  but  brief  periods,  a  few  hours,  a  morning,  an 
evening,  a  day,  a  night,  perhaps  a  little  longer.  But  not  so 
with  good  bye.  This  naturally  implies  a  long  separation,  as 
of  a  journey  to  some  remote  point  requiring  more  than  the 
few  hours  of  a  morning,  or  evening,  or  day. 

In  comparison  with  adieu  and  farewell,  good  bye  is  mort 
colloquial  in  character,  and  carries  more  heart  with  it  The 
former  belong  to  the  regions  of  poetry  and  romance  rather 
than  to  that  of  every-day  life  and  heart-felt  friendship. 
Hence  they  are  cold  and  stiff  as  compared  with  the  latter. 
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And  yet,  strange  to  say,  especially  since  adieu  is  derivatively 
an  unusually  solemn  word,  they  answer  very  well  when 
thrown  off  in  a  light,  nonchalantic  way  after  casual  or  brief 
interviews.  But  when  a  word  expressive  of  real  feeling  is 
required,  we  say  in  the  language  of  the  well-known  song, 

"  But  give  to  me,  when  loved  ones  part, 

That  sweet  old  word  Good-bye**  '' 

This  hearty  old  Saxon  term  is  then  preferred  to  all  these 

others ;  it  is  the  only  single  word  that  will  answer. 

s,  w.  w. 


•  ■  »  1 » 


THE    ARGUFYING    MAN. 

THE  London   Globe  has  a  suggestive  article  on  '^  the 
argufying  man," — a  type  which  unfortunately  is  not 
confined  to  England,  and  which,  wherever  found,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  outrageous  bores  to  which  society  is  sub- 
jected.    It  says :  "  anything  will  do  for  him  to  contradict 
you  about.     He  runs  contrary  to  every  ordinary  or  sensible 
opinion,  not  only  on  principle  but  upon  system.      It  is  his 
nature.     He  will  prove  to  you  before  your  face  that  you 
were  a  fool  for  differing  with  him,  and  yet  he  likes,  he  almost 
sucks  his  lips  over  a  tough  antagonist.      Indeed,  he  will 
often  turn  round,  as  it  were,  upon  an  unfortunate  man  who 
agrees  with  him  prematurely,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
who  to  his  dismay,  finds  that  he  has  after  all  gained  nothing 
by  the  surrender,  his  torturer    having  simply  shifted  the 
ground  of  contention  in  order  to  renew  the  battle.    A  story 
is  told  of  a  confirmed  and  inveterate  argufyer  who,  on  one  • 
occasion,  acted  on  a  jury.       The  case  was  plain  enough, 
and  eleven  were  for  a  verdict  one.  way,  but  the  argufyer 
held  out.    At  length  he  wearied  and  bullied  the  lot  into  his 
views.    They  thought  their  release  was  at  hand.      To  their 
horror,  he  said  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  they  were  right 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  would  now  sooner  eat  his 
boots  than  be  at  one  with  them.     Here  was  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  the  argufying  method.    This,  however,  is  a  rough 
and  common  instance.    Another  species  of  the*  same  bore  is 
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of  a  learned  turn.     He  has  Whately  and  Mill  at  his  fingers* 
end,  and  he  will  be  down  on  you  immediately  if  you  do  not 
formulate  your  logic  according  to  rule.     He  cannot  grant 
you  that  premise,  your  major  or  your  minor  proposition  is 
out  of  gear.     *    *    *    You  only  required  a  capacity  a  de- 
gree above  that  of  a  congenital  idiot  to  perceive  how  the 
matter  really  stood.     For  the  argufying  man  is  horribly 
abusive.     He  pretends  to  be  cool,  and  he  is  cooler  than  he 
knows ;  but  he  lias  a  taste  for  indulging  in  spite  under  the  * 
false  pretence  of  imparting  instruction.     And,  with  his  con- 
stant proclamation  of  reasoning  according  to  art  and  science, 
he  is  as  slippery  and  as  elusive  as  an  eel  in  a  wet  meadow, 
when  you  try  to  take  him  up  fairly.      He  will  shirk  the 
question,  confuse  the  question,  play  hanky-panky  with  it, 
and  substitute  another  for  it — condescend  to  every  contro- 
versial subterfuge,  sooner  than  acknowledge  himself  beaten. 
Of  course  he  does  acquire  a  certain  linguistic  dexterity 
from  the  constant  employment  of  his  tongue  in  the  recrea- 
tion   of  quibbling.       But,   if  you    could   only  appoint  an 
umpire,  the  number  of  points  that  could  be  scored  against 
him  would  surprise  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  venerat- 
ing him  as  Sir  Oracle. 

"  What  renders  it  so  difficult  to  put  up  with  the  argufying 
man  is  the  circumstance  that  he  never  contends  for  truth, 
but  for  triumph.  This  is  plain  enough  from  the  dishonest 
and  uncandid  way  in  which  he  goes  to  work.  He  will  grant 
nothing ;  never  confesses  to  the  most  palpable  hit,  though 
you  have  bent  your  foil  against  his  pad  half  a  dozen  times 
in  as  many  minutes ;  and  he  never  knows  when  to  stop.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  an  imaginary  victory.  Whenever  he 
Jthinks  you  are  down  because  you  are  silent,  he  gives  you  a 
sort  of  verbal  kick  to  rouse  you  for  another  combat.  Loyola 
was  a  simpleton  to  him  in  casuistry..  He  has  the  trick  of 
escape  possessed  by  that  fish  who  can  hide  from  his  enemies 
by  exuding  a  preparation  which  renders  the  water  around 
him  dark  and  obscure.  Without  having  a  specific  acquaint- 
ance with  a  topic  which  it  may  be  in  your  line  or  your  bent 
to  understand,  he  is  still  ready  to  contradict  a  doctor  in 
medicine,  or  a  composer  in  counterpoint.  He  bristles  with 
paradoxes,  and  he  is  an  artful  imposter  in  the  method  in 
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which  he  conducts  his  business.  He  starts  with  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  he  desires  to  argufy. 
But,  as  the  Attorney-General  said  of  the  claimant,  he  picks 
your  brains  as  you  go  along.  Besides,  if  he  can  only  con- 
found you  with  your  own  words  and  statements,  his  elation 
is  all  the  greater.  *  Stop  now,  sir !  Just  now  you  said  that, 
and  now  you  say  that ;  the  two  things  can  not  be  true.'  This, 
you  will  perceive,  he  may  effect,  though  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  theme  on  which  he  has  driven  you  into  an  engage- 
ment. On  the  whole,  the  argufying  man,  it  is  obvious 
enough,  is  a  personage  to  be  avoided.  Fly  him,  if  you  can 
at  all  with  convenience." 


•  ■  ♦  » • 


NOTES  ON  AN  ^EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

AT  a  competitive  examination  of  teachers  to  select  a 
principal  for  a  district  school,  where  the  salary  was 
$1,500  per  annum,  eighteen  gentlemen  who  had  been  prin- 
cipals and  four  ladies  were  examined.  The  following  words 
were  given  them  to  spell : 


Poniard, 

Allege, 

Mignonnette, 

Bouquet, 

Separate, 

Exhilarate, 

Privilege, 

Excellent, 

Business, 

Hymeneal, 

Ethereal 

Supersede, 

Mingle, 

Cats-paw, 

Ecstasy, 

Ventilate, 

Scintillate, 

Daguerrean. 

One  lady,  a  graduate  of  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  spelt 
all  correctly,  and  she  was  the  only  person  that  did.  One 
gentleman  spelt  all  but  one  word  rightly.  All  were  able  to 
perform  examples  in  square  root  and  in  cube  root ;  but  to 
the  question.  What  are  the  two  mean  proportionals  between 
6  and  750?  but  one.  correct  answer  was  given. 

In  grammar  they  were  given  the  following  nut  to  crack : 

A  man  conveyed  a  farm  adjoining  a  pond  formed  by  the 
back-water  of  a  creek.  The  water  was  kept  up  by  a  dam 
intended  to  be  permanent.  A  part  of  the  boundary  line  was 
as  follows : 

'*  Run  S.  17**  E.  to  the  margin  of  the  pond,  thence  con- 
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tinue  in  the  same  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  creek  in  its 
natural  channel  when  the  pond  is  exhausted ;  thence  with 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  creek  in  its  natural  bed,"  etc. 
In  this  sentence,  what  part  of  speech  is  "when,"  and  "ex- 
hausted?" 

Almost  all  concurred  in  classing  "  when"  with  conjunctive 
or  connective  adverbs,  and  in  considering  it  as  introducing 
a  restrictive  clause  limiting  the  boundary  line  to  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  excluding  the  bed  of  the  ponded  creek. 
"  Exhausted,"  was,  by  many,  regarded  as  a  participial  adjec- 
tive having  the  sense  of  "  empty."  Some  thought  "  when" 
was  an  adverb  of  time  limiting  the  word  "  run,"  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  phrase  was  ungrammatical,  inasmuch  as 
it  thereby  established  a  boundary  which,  by  its  terms,  could 
never  take  effect. 

Passive.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  lots  in  the  mill  tract,  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
ownership  of  property  worth  a  million  of  dollars  depends 
on  the  grammatical  construction  of  *'  when."  If  it  is  an 
adverb  of  time  it  nullifies  the  boundary.  If  it  is  a  conjunc- 
tive adverb,  it  limits  and  restricts  the  location  of  the  line  to 
the  bed  of  the  natural  creek,  and  excludes  the  bed  of  the 
creek  forming  the  pond. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  solemnly  adjudicated 
that,  "  when  the  pond  is  exhausted"  was  inserted  to  postpone 
the  time  for  establishing  the  boundary  till  the  pond  (which 
was  to  be  kept  up  forever)  should  be  destroyed.  It  says, 
**  when,"  etc.  must  refer  to  the  time  when  the  boundary 
should  take  eflfect,  or  it  has  no  meaning  whatever.  Now, 
quere,  which  is  right  ?  Are  our  teachers  and  grammarians 
judges?     If  so,  are  Missouri  Judges  grammarians? 

To  the  question,  "  what  is  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  where 
is  it  situated  ?  elicited  the  information  that  Yeddo  is  now 
written  with  one  d,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  ot 
a  New  York  newspaper  writing  from  Japan. 

The  question,  who  was  king  of  France  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  ?  was  answered  rightly  by  but  one. 

I  give  these  items  as  showing  something  of  the  ordinaiy 
attainments  of  school  teachers  upon  the  matters  under  ex- 
amination. 


j 
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JEWISH  PHYLACTERIES. 

PROF.  HITCHCOCK  brought  back  from  the  Holy 
Land,  among  other  curiosities,  preserved  phylacteries, 
which  are  described  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post :  Phylacteries — the  common  Greek  word  for  amulets — 
were  w^orn  very  generally  by  the  Jews  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  They  consist  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  parchment,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  on  which  are 
carefully  written  in  invowelled  Hebrew,  four  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament — Exod.  xiii.  2-10;  11-17  ;  Dcut.  vi.  4-9, 
and  13-22.  The  strip  is  rolled  up,  and  placed  in  a  little 
leathern  box,  one  inch  and  a  half  square,  which  is  then 
bound  to  the  left  elbow,  by  cow-hide  straps,  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  be  wound  spirally  about  the  arm 
down  to  the  base  of  the  middle  finger.  There  is  a  smaller 
phylactery  for  tfie  forehead,  the  box  for  which  is  scarcely 
an  inch  square.  It  has  also  a  leathern  fillet,  which  is  tied  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  then  brought  around  to  the  breast. 
When  Christ  reproved  the  Pharisees  for  making  broad  their 
phylacteries  {Matt,  xxiii.  5),  he  doubtless  alluded  to  their 
custom  of  increasing  this  smaller  box,  so  as  to  make  its 
diameter  three pr  four  inches,  and  conspicuously  wearing  it 
over  their  eyes  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude. 
The  original  use  of  these  phylacteries  was,  probably,  to 
serve  as  reminders  of  the  law.  Except  by  the  Pharisees, 
who  paraded  them  on  all  occasions,  they  were  worn  only  at 
times  of  prayer.  Subsequently  they  were  put  on  for 
charms,  like  the  Koran  among  the  modern  Mohammedans, 
and  were  supposed  to  drive  away  the  devil,  ward  off  temp- 
tation, and  ensure  long  life.  There  is  no  historical  reason 
for  believing  that  they  were  in  use  in  pre-exile  times. 
Indeed,  from  the  similar  customs  of  the  Babylonians  and 
other  Oriental  nations  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jews  learned  the  practice  from  their  cap- 
tives. 


There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame,  as 
to  be  found  false  and  perfidious. 
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ETYMOLOGY  was  once  characterized  as  a  science  in 
which  the  cdnsonants  stand  for  very  little,  and  the 
vowels  for  nothing  at  all.  And  in  the  old  days^to  say  sooth, 
there  was  much  reason  for  such  a  sneer.  The  haphazard  way 
in  which  etymologers  gathered  and  employed  their  materials, 
the  cool  indifference  with  which  they  ransacked  all  related 
and  unrelated  tongues  for  similar  combinations  of  letters, 
careless  of  all  historical  connection,  the  random  guess-work  in 
which  they  manifestly  indulged,  were  well  suited  to  excite 
the  derision  of  the  votaries  of  the  more  exact  sciences.  And 
even  now,  when  we  are  informed  that  Tigris  and  Hiddehil 
are  the  same  word,  though  with  not  one  common  letter; 
that  black  primarily  signified  white  ;  that  belfry  has  no  con- 
nection with  bell,  any  more  than  beefeater  has  with  beef  and 
eat ;  we  of  the  laity,  unversed  in  the  subtle  disguises  and 
protean  transformations  of  human  speech^  are  almost  inclined 
to  join  the  scoffers,  and  cite  that  famous  derivation  of  ^»i 
Pepin  from  the  Greek  pronoun  oanBp  — .- 

''  oanzpy  V^^P}  OTtepy  diaper,  napkin,  nipkin, 
Pipkin,  pippin  king,  King  Pepin." 

It  were  easy  to  make  merry  of  much  which  "painful" 
scholars  have  done  in  this  line,  of  the  luczis  a  non  lucenis 
logic  with  which  they  have  tried  to  help  out  their  blind 
conjectures  ;  but  in  these  last  days  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  we  have  the  beginnings  at  least  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
true  Etymology.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure  that  any  of  the 
physical  sciences  have  made  more  rapid  or  sounder  progress 
than  the  new  Science  of  Language.  Perhaps,  too,  it  can 
abide  a  comparison  with  any  of  them  as  to  the  greatness 
and  number  of  its  discoveries,  and  the  importance  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  them.  Certainly  we  may  affirm 
that,  as  an  exhibition  of  intellectual  acumen,  of  successful 
inquiry  and  research  that  have  seemed  sometimes  like  magic 
and  divination,  it  occupies  the  very  foremost  rank.  ^^ 
are  less  disposed  to  make  fun  of  the  word-mongers  than  we 
used  to  be.  They  have  turned  back  too  many  bolts  already, 
and  opened  too  many  hitherto  fast  doors,  to  allow  us  longer 
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to  doubt  that  they  have  hit  at  last  upoii  the  master  key. 
And  we  begin  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that,  if  we  had  had 
more  knowledge  of  their  art,  we  might  perhaps  have  amused 
ourselves  less  at  their  expense. 

This  second  edition  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Etymology  (^)  will 
be  welcomed,  we  are  sure,  by  all  teachers  and  all  thorough 
students  of  English  ;  especially  as  its  compact  form  and 
reasonable  price  bring  it  within  their  reach.  Those  who, 
like  ourselves,  were  "  taken  in "  by  the  first  volume  of  / 
Sheldon  &  Co.'s  American  edition,  (a  better  specimen  of 
typography,  by  the  way,  than  either  English  issue,)  can  set 
the  money  paid  for  that  to  the  account  of  profit-and-loss. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  has  a  theory,  it  is  true,  and  one  of  which  he 
rarely  loses  sight ;  a  theory  which  we  cannot  as  yet  believe 
to  be  good  for  so  much  as  he  would  fain  convince  us  it  is. 
He  holds  to  a  combination  of  what  Max  Miiller  has  styled 
the  bow-wow  and  pooh-pooh  theories  of  the  origin  of  human 
speech  ;  in  other  words,  to  its  primary  onomatopoetic  or 
imitative,  and  instinctive  character;  and  this  view  is 
unfolded  and  enforced  in  an  admirable  Introduction,  in 
which  he  replies  with  some  spirit,  and,  to  our  mind,  with 
no  small  measure  of  success,  to  some  of  Miiller's  strictures 
upon  the  imitative  and  interjectional  theories.  This  pre- 
liminary discussion  is  an  entertaining,  as  well  as  a  learned 
one,  and  by  no  means  "in  the  air,"  though  its  **  Darwinism" 
will  be  far  from  agreeable  to  many.  Various  etymologies 
have  been  altered  from  those  in  the  first  edition ;  some, 
apparently,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  annotations  of 
Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  in  his  edition  of  the  first  volume 
(A  to  D.)  An  *  generally  warns  us  of  these  changes,  but 
we  trace  the  influence  of  Mr.  Marsh's  notes  in  not  a  few 
instances  in  the  first  four  letters  where  this  sign  is  not 
found ;  in  alight  and  anneal^  for  example*  We  hope  the 
American  may  yet  give  us  the  results  of  his  criticism  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Englishman.  We  should  add  further, 
that  the  revised  work  admits  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots  of 
the  language,  and  so  makes  a  more  complete  manual  than 

the  first  edition. 

*"  »      —  ■ 

(x)  A  Dictionary   op  English    Etymology.      By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood.     Second    edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  an  Introduction  on  thf  Origin  of  Langixage.     New  York 
Macmillan  &  Ca    1872. 
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To  what  extent  it  is  best  for  the  merely  English  scholar 
to  concern  himself  with  the  ultimate  roots  of  our  language, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The  pursuit  of  etymolc^es 
may  be  fascinating,  even  when  one  is  but  slenderly  equip($ed 
for  the  work.  That  our  own  speech  may  be  so  studied  as 
to  yield  some  of  the  benefits  claimed  to  flow  only  from  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  "  classical "  tongues,  we  make  no 
question.  Nearly  all  depends  on  the  teacher,  however.  If 
he  have  a  lively  enthusiasm,  joined  with  real  learning,  he  will 
be  surpri^d  at  the  interest  he  can  awaken  in  minds  natu- 
rally disposed  to  this  class  of  studies.  Mr.  Conant's  little 
volume  (*)  furnishes  a  very  usable  list  of  roots,  chiefly  Greek 
and  Latin,  a  good  variety  of  selections  for  analysis,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  way  this  analysis  should  be  conducted. 
On  page  8,  Mr.  Conant  seems  to  countenance  the  doctrine 
that  words  may  be  assorted  as  verbs,  nouns,  etc.,  before 
they  are  arranged  in  sentences.  Grant  this  to  be  true  in 
English  to  a  limited  extent ;  it  is  not  the  best,  it  is  not  a 
philosophical  way  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  parts  of  spe«:h. 
Letter  (to  quote  the  examples  of  the  text)  may  be  a  verb  as 
well  as  a  "  noun."  Notwithstanding  may  sometimes  be  a 
•*  preposition,"  but  why  not  also  a  conjunction  or  participle  ? 
As  to  gentlemanly y  we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  even  a  potential 
"adverb."  The  truth  is,  that  in  an  uninflected  language 
like  English,  it  matters  very  little  what  class  a  word  belongs 
to,  so  long  as  it  sustains  no  relation  to  other  words.  In  the 
old  days,  when  we  practised  "  parsing "  at  the  district 
school,  we  remember  that  the  girls,  some  of  them,  used  to 
consult  their  dictionaries  to  see  whether  the  words  were 
marked  adj\,  or  adv.^  or  conj. ;  but  we  do  not  remember  that 
any  accomplished  grammarians  were  made  by  this  process. 
Mr.  Conant's  little  book,  we  add,  would  be  a  convenient 
complement  to  almost  any  advanced  Grammar. 

One  of  the  very  best  books  we  have  ever  seen  for  the 
study  of  the  elder  English  is  The  Legende  of  Goode  Women  in 
the  thorough  and  scholarly  edition  of  Prof.  Corson.  How 
extensively  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  school  hand-book,  wc 

(2)  A  Drill  Book  in  thb  Elbmbnts  or  thb  English  Languagb,  with  a  CoHectian  of  Rood 
of  English  Worda»  their  Meanings  and  most  common  Prefixes.  By  Edward  Conant,  A.M.t  Rriadpal 
of  the  Sute  Normal  School  at  Randolph,  Vt. 
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do  not  know ;  that  it  deserved  a  wide  introduction,  we  are 
sure.  The  volume  now  before  us(^)  covers  the  whole  range 
of  the  language  from  the  earliest  remains  of  th^  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Anglish,  as  Mr.  Corson  writes  it,  to  Chaucer  and  Gower. 
The  selections  fill  327  pages,  and  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
made  with  excellent  judgment.  They  are  sufficiently 
varied ;  they  are  interesting  in  themselves ;  and  some  of 
them  are  specimens  of  works  of  exceptional  value  to  the 
historical  student  of  the  English  tongue.  A  Glossary  follows 
the  text,  and  after  this,  compends  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old 
South-English  Grammar,  with  remarks  upon  the  forms 
peculiar  to  Layamon  and  upon  the  characteristics  of  Early - 
English  Verse.  Twenty  years  ago  such  a  compilation  would 
have  been  to  us  a  treasure  beyond  price.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  it  has  found  place  as  a  class-book  in  many  colleges 
besides  Cornell.  The  increased  attention  given  in  these 
latter  years  to  the  prime  sources  of  our  native  speech  is  a 
wholesome  and  cheering  sign.  The  English-speaking  man, 
who  would  wield  his  vernacular  with  terseness  and  vigor, 
who  would  say  exactly  what  he  means  and  no  more  and  no 
other,  and  say  it  in  such  way  that  the  many  shall  think  and 
feel  with  him,  will  do  well  to  begin  his  studies  far  back 
among  the  springs  of  our  noble  speech.  We  can  give  no 
surer  recipe  for  attaining  a  racy,  nervous,  idiomatic  style. 

Prof.  Corson  seems  to  us  to  credit  his  students  with  more 
linguistic  knowledge  than  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
likely  tq,  possess.  The  Grammars  and  the  Glossary  are  all 
exceedingly  condensed,  while  of  grammatical  and  illustra- 
tive notes  there  are  none  at  all.  The  lack  of  these  may  be 
made  good  by  the  living  teacher ;  but  many  a  youth,  we 
trust,  will  "  seek  out  the  ancient  mother,"  even  if  he  have  to 
make  his  way  with  no  other  guide  than  his  books. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  does  honor  to  the 
press  which  issues  it.  Now  we  hope  we  may  see,  and 
before  many  more  years  have  gone  by,  that  great  "The- 
saurus of  Archaic  English,"  of  which  Prof.  Corson  issued 
specimen  pages  several  years  ago.  If  there  are  not  six 
hundred  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  a  copy  of  it, 

(3)  Hand- Book  op  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.    By  Hiram  Conon,  M.A.,  Profeasor  in 
the  Cornell  University.     New  York :  Holt  &  Williams.    57a  pp.,  xamo. 
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then  we  over-estimate  the  present  degree  of  interest  in  the 
earlier  English, 

In  his  Desert  of  -the  Exodus/  Professor  Palmer  has 
rendered  a  great  and  valuable  service  both  to  Oriental 
Geography  and  to  Biblical  literature  and  interpretation. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  books  on  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  the  regions  here  described  and  usually  known  as 
the  Desert  of  Sinai,  et  Tihy  Edom  and  Moab,  Lave  been  in 
their  minute  geography  almost  unknown  regions.     Our  own 
Prof.  Robinson  had  given  altogether  the  best  account  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  but  within  the  past  four  years,  so  little 
was  known  definitely  on  the  subject,  that  an  eflFort  was 
seriously  made  by  an  English  traveler  to  demonstrate  that 
through  all  the  ages  the  world  had  been  wrong  in  regard  to 
the  mountain  it  had  designated  as  Sinai ;  and  that  another 
mountain,  not  hitherto  known  by  that  name  in  modem  or 
mediaeval  times,  was  the  true  Sinai.     Professor  Palmer,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai,  and  subse- 
quently under  the  direction  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  manager,  explored  this  whole  region  on  foot,  occupy- 
ing eleven  months  in  the  work.    He  was  an  excellent  Arabic 
scholar,  speaking  the  language  as  fluently  as  a  native,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  customs,  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Bedawin,  and  the  value  or  want  of  value  of  their 
traditions.     The  result  of  this  eleven  months'  exploration  is 
the  volume  before  us ;  the  finest  contribution  yet  made  to 
the  geography  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  region  east 
of  the  lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.     Professor  Palmer 
has  left  no  point  unexamined  ;   he  has  settled  questions 
which  have  hitherto  puzzled  and  confounded  the  best  Bibli- 
cal geographers,  and  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
sacred  record.     A  former  missionary  from  this  country  to 
Syria,  who  a  few  years  since  had  traversed  this  same  route, 
and  whose  own  thorough  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  the 
minutiae  of  the  Sacred  geography  of  this  region  qualifies 
him  to  testify  understandingly  in  regard  to  it,  says  of  "  Tlie 

4  The  Dbsbrt  of  thb  Exodus  :  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wildernest  of  the  Fortj  Veaa 
Wanderings ;  undercaken  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Ex|<lan* 
tion  Fund.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord.  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge  Unint^. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1873. 
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Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  "  the  book  is  every  way  admirable. 
Prof.  Palmer's  qualifications  for  undertaking  this  work  were 
of  the  highest  order,  and  he  has  done  his  work  faithfully, 
carefully  and  well.  It  must  be  for  the  future  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject.**  It  may  be  thought  that  a  work  of 
exploration  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  would  necessarily  be 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor has  blended  so  much  of  interest  and  incident  with  his 
narrative,  that  it  is  exceedingly  attractive  even  to  those 
who  are  not  drawn  to  it  by  its  scientific  importance.  The 
Harpers  deserve  credit  for  reproducing  this  elegant  volume, 
for  American  readers,  at  so  low  a  price. 

Messrs.  Eldredge  &  Brother  have  added  to  their 
excellent  Classical  Series  two  new  volumes :  **  The  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  Moretum  of  Virgil,"  and  "  The  Histories  of 
Livy,  Books  I,  XXI  and  XXII."  They  are  carefully  and 
intelligently  edited,  and  are  in  the  same  form,  typography 
'and  style  of  binding  which  we  have  before  highly  and 
deservedly  commended. 

Dr.  Thomson's  "  New  Graded  Series  of  Arithmetics " 
have  been  just  published.  The  series  is  limited  to  three 
books,  and  they  seem  to  cover  the  field.  First :  "  The  New 
Mental "  requires  the  pupil,  from  the  outset,  to  illustrate  for 
himself  the  tables  and  simple  combinations  by  counters,  unit 
marks  upon  the  black-board,  and  in  other  ways.  Second  : 
"  The  New  Rudiments "  combine  mental  with  written 
arithmetic.  When  a  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  a  prin- 
ciple by  oral  examples,  he  will  readily  generalize  it.  Third: 
**  The  New  Practical,"  the  chief  book  of  the  series,  is  elabo- 
rate. It  shows  careful  study  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects 
and  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  The  definitions  are  short 
and  clear,  the  examples  numerous  and  fresh,  and  the 
"  reasons  why"  distinctly  stated.^  It  contains  much  matter 
bearing  directly  upon  practical  business.  The  Franklin 
style  of  figures  is  admirable.  To  the  preparation  of  these 
works  the  author  has  brought  a  ripe  experience. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  published  a  handy 
little  volume,  with  flexible  covers,  entitled  "  Every-Day 
Errors  of  Speech,"  by  L,  P.  Meredith.    "  First  Book  of 
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Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  by  Calvin 
Cutter.  And  "  Studies  of  the  English  of  Bunj'^an,"  by 
J.  B.  Grier. 

Messrs.  Harpers  have  issued  "  A  Smaller  School 
History  of  the  United  States,"  by  David  B.  Scott,  whose 
larger  history  was  favorably  reviewed  by  one  of  our  severer 
reviewers,  some  months  ago.  Also,  "  Middlemarch ;  a  story 
of  provincial  life,"  by  George  Eliot. 

Messrs.  Holt  &  Williams  have  published  "A  Brief 
English  Grammar  on  a  Logical  Method,"  by  Alexander 
Bain. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the  State  Geologist  of  California, 
is  collecting  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  late  earthquake. 

"  A  Hundred  Cities  of  America  "  is  the  title  of  a  forth- 
coming  work  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Burr  &  Hyde,  of  Hart- 
ford, which  will  give  complete  detailed  information  about 
all  the  cities  and  largest  towns  in  the  United  States. 

"Unlikely  Tales  and  Wrong-Headed  Essays"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  comic  work  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ross,  editor  of  the 
London  yudy. 

The  first  important  literary  work  printed  in  the  United 
States  was  a  translation  of  Ovid,  by  George  Sandys.  A 
collection  of  this  author's  poetical  writings  has  just  been 
published,  with  a  memoir,  in  London. 


•  >  ♦  »  » 
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HENRY  W.  SAGE,  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Cornell  University,  oflfered  last  year  to  donate 
$250,000  to  the  institution,  on  condition  that  instruction 
shall  be  offered  to  young  women  "  as  broad  and  thorough 
as  that  now  aflForded  to  young  men."  The  proposal  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  proceeded  to  give  the  subject 
due  examination.     The  result  is  embodied   in  a  printed 
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report  of  forty  pages,  signed  by  Pres.  White  in  behalf  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  The  report  states  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consult  the  authorities  of  colleges  which  have 
never  tried  coeducation,  and  theoretical  views,  on  both 
sides,  were  discarded.  Correspondence  was  had  with  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  could  give  facts 
and  reasoning  based  on  actual  experience  in  academies, 
normal  schools,  or  colleges.  Another  committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  White  and  Sage,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  which  are  attended  by  both 
sexes.  The  committee  visited  Oberlin  College  and  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  Michigan  University,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sit}^  and  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  Both  the  testi- 
mony of  experience  and  the  investigations  of  the  committee 
agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  coeducation  has 
worked  well,  and  the  committee  failed  to  find  one  objection 
to  it  in  practice.  Its  effects  on  both  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  are  beneficial,  and  the  facts  indicate  that 
there  is  no  loss  in  scholarship.  "  The  young  women. are  at 
least  the  equals  of  the  young  men  in  collegiate  studies," 
while  their  "  conscientiousness  "  in  study  elevates  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  scholarship.  Facts  are  gpiven  showing  that  the 
health  of  young  women  does  not  suffer  from  collegiate 
study  more  than  that  of  young  men.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Sage's  proposal 
has  been  accepted,  and  the  doors  of  Cornell  thrown  open  to 
women.  A  large  building  for  their  accommodation  is  in 
process  of  erection. 

Prof.  James  Johonnot,  of  New  York,  has  been  secured 
as  Principal,  and  Hermann  Krusi,  of  Oswego,  as  a  professor, 
in  the  new  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg,  Missouri. 

"  Susie,"  said  a  teacher  to  one  of  her  pupils,  "  you* 
shouldn't  make  faces.  You'll  grow  up  homely  if  you  make 
faces."  Susie  looked  thoughtfully  in  the  teacher's  face  a 
moment,  and  then  innocently  asked,  "  Did  you  make  faces 
vrhen  you  was  a  little  girl  ?"  ^. 

The  following  testimonial  is  found  in  one  of  the  registers 
in  a  Vermont  School,  under  the  head  of  "  Remarks  of 
Visitors:"    "A  very  good  school  indeed.     A  very  nise 
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school  indeed.  I  has  Ben  in  a  Grate  meny  schools  But 
don't  know  that  I  ever  was  in  so  quiet  a  school  that  I 
remember  of  A  man." 


•  »  ♦  ■  » 
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Tlio  l?olytoolllllo  :  A  new  Col- 
lection of  Music  for  Schoobs,  Classes  and  Clubs. 
Compiled  and  written  by  U.  C.  Bumap  and  Dr. 
W.  J.  Wetmore.  New  York :  J.  W.  Schenner- 
hom  &  Co.,  14  Bond  St. 

Of  this  most  excellent  book  the  press  is  speak- 
ing in  high  praise.    Some  of  which  we  give  : 

This  very  handy  and  handsomely  printed  vol- 
ume of  over  two  hundred  pages,  contains  the  best 
collection  of  music  for  schools,  and  especially 
bovs*  schools,  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
object  of  the  work  is^  to  collect  the  widely  scatter- 
ed melodies  with  which  all  are  familiar,  together 
with  the  best  college  songs  and  sacred  music 
suitable  for  the  public  as  w^l  as  private  exercises 
of  the  school.  ^  Familiar  operatic  airs  abound, 
and  are  harmonized  to  suit  the  cai>acity  of  young 
singers.  Festival  tongs,  patriotic  airs,  commence- 
ment glees,  Christmas  carols,  songs  for  meeting 
and  parting,  songs  serio-comic  and  grave,  combine 
to  make  a  most  desirable  ollapodrida  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  Asa  book  for  the  home  circle  it  will 
Itnd  an  endless  number  of  admirers.  It  is  well 
edited,  and  merits  the  patronage  of  the  schools 
and  the  public  geneiftlly. —  Christian  Union^ 
July  31SL 

The  Polytechnic^  by  Mr.  U.  C.  Bumap  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Wetmore,  is  the  best  book  of  music 
for  choruses  and  schools  that  we  have  seen  for  a 
)on£[  time.  Its* greatest  and  most  conspicious 
ment  is  the  liberal  space  given  to  selections  from 
well-known  operatic  composers^  such  as  Verdi, 
Donizetti,  Oflenbach,  and  Bellmi,  whose  music 
has  seldom  before  been  set  before  our  schools 
with  the  accompaniment  of  suitable  words. 
Young  people  cannot  too  soon  begin  to  get  fami- 
liarized with  the  music  of  good  operas ;  and  be- 
VtitKti  these  spirited  selections  and  the  trash  fi'e- 
quently  put  into  books  of  this  kind  by  well  mean- 
ing but  stupid  persons  the  gap  is  verv  wide 
indeed.  Another  good  feature  about  this  book  is 
the  selection  of  many  of  the  best  college  songs, 
with  which  our  students  make  their  moonlit 
academic^  halls  resound.  The  great  difficulty  in 
musical  instruction  has  been  found  to  be  the 
feeble  support  derived  from  the  msyority  of  boys 
and  young  men,  persons  to  whom  this  lively  col- 
lege music  will  be  a  positive  inspiration.  Besides 
these  novelties,  this  book  contains  many  of  the 
old  favorites.  We  have  noticed  some  unneces- 
sary tinkering  of  familiar  passages  here  and  there, 
which  is  inexcusable  \  but  this  is  not  a  frequent 
fault  with  the  compilers,  who.i|iave  written  an 
excellent  hooV^^Ituiependent,  Aug.  15. 

We  have  sincere  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
issue  of  a  volume  of  music  for  schools,  classes, 
and  clubs,  which  is  worthy  of  its  good  object.  It 
is  called  The  Polytechnic^  and  is  compiled  and 
written  by  U.  C.  Burnap  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Wetmore. 


Mr.  Bumap  is  the  well-known  ravstcal  ctfitor  cf 
the  "  Hymns  of  the  Church"  and  the  "  Hyiam  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,"  which  are  in  use  in  naaj  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  The  University  of  t^ 
City  of  New  York,  at  its  last  commencensBX 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music,  a  title  which  his  solid  reputation  estirks 
him  to  wear  with  all  its  honors. 

In  this  work,  the  joint  editors  hav«  paid  sfwdal 
attention  to  harmonizing  the  secular  hkoic  far 
mixed  voices.  Adapting  the  popular  geas  of 
the  great  masters  to  appropriate  words,  and  pro- 
viding a  guod  selection  of  sacred  hymns  and  tmes 
for  opening  and  closing  school.  A  portion  of  tl» 
volume  is  appropriately  devoted  to  a  oollcctice  ef 
the  best  "  College  Songs,"  which  hare  wo  great 
popularity  amon^  students.  While  the  mssic 
throughout  is  "  intended  to  be  of  the  higbesc 
order,"  it  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  wants,  doc 
only  of  primary  schools,  out  also  of  seminaries, 
normal  schools,  and  collegiate  institntiona.  The 
publishers  have  issued  it  in  a  handsome  octairo 
form,  with  good  type  and  paper,  and  in  aetf 
\!\\i^\xi%,— 'Christian  Inteiligencert  Aug.  15th. 

Tht  Polytechnic  is  the  title  of  a  new  ooilccriao 
of  music.  The  selections  are  especially  iine  aad 
well  adapted  to  schools  and  amateur  quartene 
dubs.  There  is  a  piano  accompaniment  chrai^- 
out.  The  book  is  neatly  gotten  up  and  elegasi^y 
bound,  and  would  be  an  omament  coany  drawing 
room.  We  can  recommend  it  as  the  l>esc  of  its 
kind  now  published. — Rochester  DewmecreU  amd 
Chronicle^  July  X7th. 

It  is  a  handsome  new  collection  of  choice  bbb^ 
arranged  for  clubs,  schools  and  the  scdal  drck. 
It  contains  a  particularly  fine  collection  of  oo&ge 
songs,  many  of  which  are  difficult  to  procure  a 
any  other  form.  The  secular  pieces  nave  bees 
reharmonized  for  mixed  voices,  and  the  «Kraiac 
selections,  supplied  with  carefully  arranged  "Ej^- 
lish  words,  far  superior  to  the  rough,  lo(se  para- 
phrases of  the  Italian  and  English  texts  whidi 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  books  of  English 
The  book  contains  also  many  beautifol 
pieces  of  recent  authorship,  and  i^  in  every  way 
a  most  desirable  work. — CUvetand  DaSy  Liirndtr^ 
July  16th. 

It  is  of  far  higher  diaracter  than  the  mosac 
usually  furnished  to  schools,  and  yet  of  so  scmpie 
and  easy  a  kind  that  the  smalls  children  can  use 
it  with  success.  No  collection  within  oor  koovi- 
ed^e  covers  so  much  ground  or  contains  so  ister- 
estihg  a  selection.  It  seems  equally  adapted  fer 
young  and  old,  and  we  think  that  in  both  pncoaiy 
and  normal  schools  it  will  be  fotmd  for  moie  ase* 
ful  than  any  book  heretofore  published.  It  is 
lively  and  diverting  all  the  way  through,  asd  tlK 
letter  press  shows  great  improvement  opfls  afi 
predecessors.  -^  PoughkeepsU  Daidy  E^gie, 
Aug.  zath. 


■  ♦  ■  • 


ANATOMY,  PHTSIOLOGT  AND  HTGIENE. 

JL  teatt  book  fbr  Sohools,  Aoa4emies  and  7aJiiilie«.  By  Josbaih  C  Maktindaus,  M.D* 
Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  ^i.30.     For  examination,  87  cents. 

Martindalb's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  presents  the  following;  claims  to  the  consideration 
of  teachers :  Technicalities  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
style  in  which  it  is  written  is  not  only  pleasing,  but  such  as  to  be  readily  compnhended  by  those  for  whose 
u-^e  it  is  designed.  Superfluous  matter  has  b«en  omi.tted»  «o  that  the  book  €aa  be  oompleied  in  a  much 
shorter  period  than  with  any  other  text  book  on  the  subject  as  yet  published. 

FIRST  LE880N8  IN  NATVRAL  PIIIL089niT« 

For  Besinners.  By  Josbpk  C  Maxtindalx,  M.D.  Price  by  mail,  (0»t-paid,  60  cents.  For  exa- 
mination, 40  cents. 

^  This  book  is  what  its  title  indicates,  "  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy  ;**  and  it  presents  ench  di- 
vision of  the  subject  in  such  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  that  it  cannot  fail  10  interest  and  instruct  any  dhild 
of  ordinary  intemgence.  Teachers  interested  in  tncf  **  Object  Lesson"  system  of  teaching  wiU  And  this 
little  book  a  valuable  aid»  in  furniahiug  subjects  for  discussion. 

LIVT.    BOOKS  1,  XII,  and  KXIL 

l^ith  extracts  from  Books  IX.  XXVI«  XXXV,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  and 
XiiV.  With  Explanatory  Notn,  Geogmpkieal  Index,  etc  By  Prot.  Thomas  Chasb.  Price  by 
mail,  post-paid,  lx.50.     For  examination,  ^i  00. 

TIS€IL*8  ECLOfiCES,  CEOKfilCS,  AND  ndRETOM. 

liVith  £xp^anator7  Vot^,  JLexicon,  «tc.  By  Prof.  Gborcb  Stuart.  Price  by  mail,  post- 
paid, ^1.35.    For  examination,  S3  cents. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  ISTERATPRE. 

A  text  book  for  lELxffh  SohoolB.  Acadexnlee  and  CoUoffes.  By  John  S.  Habt,<LL.D. 
Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  ^3.35.     For  examination,  $1.50. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ALOEBRA. 

JFor  Fohools  and  AcadexnieS.  By  Josbph  W.  WilsoN,  A.M.  Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.25- 
For  examination,  83  cents. 

In  this  book  the  author  ha»  endeavored  to  give  such  a  presentation  of  the  subject  as  Hill  meet  fhe  wants 
of  Common  Sdioob  and  Academies:  It  is  an  wtBUKNTAK-y  work,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
clude every  thing  which  might  be  brought  under  the  head  of  Algebra.  ^  1  he  treatment  of  the  subject  is  on 
the  principle  of  "  step  by  step,"  so  that  the  pupil  a(  the  very  outset  is  inspired  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  induces  self-reliance — rendering  unnecessary  a  constant  application  10  the  teacher  tor  help. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

A  text  book  for  Migh  BciiooU,  Aoademias  fuid  Collagee.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LUD. 
Ready  in  Scptamber. 

A  FRENCH  TERB  BOOK ;  or^tlfe  N(^ir  Expositor  of  Verbs  in  French. 

By  Ernbst  Lagardb,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  Collegp. 
Ready  in  September. 

Lagarde*s  French  Verb  Book  embraces  «  comprehensW*  anBlysift  of  the  conjugations,  a  new  method  for 
the  formatiem  and  use  of  the  tenses,  and  a  complete  paradigm  of  all  tlte  verbs,  the  whole  explained  and  ex- 
emplified by  fuU  illustrations.  It  is  believed  Jtnai  the  book  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  tlie 
French  lauguage. 

In  additioa  to  the  above^  we  publish  a  number  of  other  valuable  iQxt 
books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges* 

Our  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  application.  , 

gg'*  LidereU  Terms  for  Introduction^ 

Please  address  , 

ELDREDGE    &    BROTHER, 

17  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


**An    Educational    Novelty.^ 


RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 


HTHE  TEACHER  who  would  improw  his  pupQs  in  **  good  Englidi,"  has  iavaJnUe  aid 
-^      method  of  oorreetinf  covpoiitioas.     -Under  the  old  pkm,  weary  boon  aae  pataeid 
c^nrctioMSt  which  may  not  be  andentood  by  the  pufMl,  ereu  if  he  take  the  troaUe  to  read 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  m^  tkt  Um^Jk^r,  eomct  the  <'<— iwilfaa 
sheet  is  table  of  mlee  and  laws  which  are  usaally  neglected,  each  appropriately  Domberad. 
undeilines  errors,  and  places  in  marpn  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  in  tabicL 
examine  and  aaatjnte  the  priadide  violated  and  make  correctiona.     Thus  be  hieviiably 
and  thoroughly  lamitiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  laagoagei 

FIB49T  fiOBBIBS  is  for  beginners  m  CompositioB  who  may  be  cardeae  n 
use  of  capitals,  etc     It»  fiiiper  «••  will  pvewt  litlie  fiudta,  eaqr  to  aoqdn,  bat 

BEOGJSTD  BEBTBS  reviews  the  greater  poinU  of  the  first,  and  attends  to 
grammatical  constroction,  tonnation  of  sentenoes,  parayapWng,  condensing^  ctfry  etc 

THT&D  BTBHrUB  has  referenoe  to  Rhetorical  oorrectness  and  el«gaaoe,  and  dM 
best  style  of  finished  English  ConpoeltioQ. 

As  a  time-aariag  inventieB,  it  is  moet  impoitaat,  beaidet  radndBg  Co— poaition  to 

;rhe  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  die  bead  of  latter-paper,  praperiy  mled  with  bine 

0r  Specimen  sheet,  by  mail,  pnpaad,  09«.  .  Oae  of  eaob  aeries  by  BBail,  lOtt. 

Prioa  per  quire,  by  Eaprssa. 


inifr.Rifa^ 


A-  Relief  Map  of  the  United  States. 

Sizet  O  In.  Tj-y  1 1  inolies,  TTitli  a  Utpl^t  TTood   firame. 


Thu  "  raised  "  Map  is  intended  to  til  a  pboe  whkh  no  Eagtaved  Map  can  fiO.     It 
States  as  they  are,  exhibiting  the  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys  in  their  precise  elevatioQ&. 
lakes  an  presented,  and  the  principal  towns  are  located,  as  well  as  the  greater  rail-road 
r^ons,  the  deserts,  the  fertile  lands,  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands  are  indicated  by  the 

Its  sise  has  been  made  to  oonfonn  to  the  requixtments  of  the  Schools^  and  yat  it  win 
•f  a  beantUU  and  appitqiriate  picture  for  the  walls  of  the  Library. 

DesoriptioB  and  encomium  are  hardly  necessary.     It  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  soitee  of 
at  a  flrim*t     It  is  ^*^**  heantifiii  and  incxDenaivak 

Prie«,  by  IBxproM,  91.  SB.    It  Bamy  b^  nutUodf  pre-'paM,  tei 


tbeUs 


»  #  '•■ 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Oliject-TeaduDg  iids, 


'ATtfV 


Tliis  indinies  aB  i 


By  N.  A.  CALX1II9,  St^f^rmUfuUiti  ifPrumofj  Schools,  Nmr  Y^Hk  Ci^,  Atdkmr^' 

Oljtct-Letfntr  tic. 

I.  Introdnoiory  Aids  fsfn  "At/mm  AtnuiMtniifit  and  InatraotioBL 

toys  and  nmple  oljects  of  amusement  that  loa9  diildren  to  habits  of  quick 

the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand,  and  are  usefid  aids  ia  home  training  fixr  a  prapar  SBcntal 

children— «uch  as  **  Yankee  Buildmg  Bricks,"  Rubber  BaUa,  Color  Cubes,  Alphabet  BaBdSi« 

Picture  Pussies,  Chiaete  Putties^  Letter  Pusales,  American  Jack  Stnwa,  Disserted 

Blocks,  ** Saaasbed-Up  LooomotiTe :"  Sbip  Pnades;  Chromatic  Topa,  etc,  etb 

IL  All  Aids  in  Kindtrgartcsi  Instmotlon,  compriring  the  **  Twenty  Gifts, 
all  Kmdeigarten  Books,  etc      IIL  ImportaiLt  Ol^eot-Taaohixitf  Aids— BUdk-bevd^ 
Qayons,  eta     IV.  Aids  for  teadiing  "RaifcdJTig'    rhaitn,  several  nove^  pieces  of     _  _ 
Sticks,  etc.     V.  Aids  for  teaching  Bovjids.     VL  Aids  kx  teaching  Ktimben.     Vlf.  Aida  6r  h 
ia  yurm— 'fully  illustrated.     VIII.  Aids  for  teadiing  Color.     IX.  Aids  for  traching  Sfaa.     X. 
for  lessons  on  aualitieik     XL  Aids  for  lessons  on  Objoots.      XIL  AidsfiirlMBaw 
]llaasiijro»  with  whatever  else  may  be  required  by  the  tMcbet;  will  be  described  in  this 
mtended  to  make  tbe  'CMalogoe  foil,  ttmplatik  tad  mggmrtriw    U  wmH  Jir  assiTrrf  £0 
f^r  10  oonta. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14k  Bona  St.f  yew  York. 


fill 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.'S 
LATEST  PUBIJCATEONS. 


»  »  ■ 


Brown's  Physiology  ami  Hygiene.  By  Btlabb t. Bbown,  m.i). 

Chemist-iii-Chief  m  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — Divided  info  fiAy  lessons,  with 
the  design  to  adapt  it  to  the'codamiia  flditfol  term  of  ten  weeks,    lamo.  doch,  288  pages.    JUustraitd''' 
Price,  $1.50. 

Henkle'S  Test  Spellings- Book.    By  Hon.  W.  D.  HenkiA;,  Inte  state 

School  Commissiooer  of  Ohia— Over  Five  thousand  difficult  words  arranged  ii»  Abort  lessons,  including 
many  proper  names ;  also  a  mmber  of  Dictation  Exerciser    For  advwKsd  <lawe»i  ^44  ppk    Price,  40cts 

•  w 

Eclectic  Primary  Copy" Book*.  ToaooompanytheEciiEcnoSTSTXM 

OF  Pbmmanship.  Designed  to  be  written  with  lead-penc3«  duiingi^eMond  y«ar  of  fcbool'life.  Xh^  Utters 
and  figures  are  of  Itrge  w%  pven  f/Bp^Ttfitij  and  in  combination.  The  object  being  to  teach  ih/t/orm 
of  the  letters.     HAndtmrnfy  lUushniitd  ^0994r,     Price,  xa  cents. 


Venable's  United  States  History.  For  Sciioois.    By  w;  h. 

Vknablb. — lamo.,  380  pp.  Finely  iQbstrated,  and  accompanied  with  numerous  carefully  drawn  Maps  and 
Charts.  Contains  valuabuk  foot  notes,  referring  to  literary  matter  relating  to  subjects  discussed  in  the 
text:  an  original  system  of  GBiiBitAi.<}uvsTioRB:  an  original  systepi  of  biographical  bbvibws,  illus- 
trated with  authentic  portraits ;  and  sustains  througbont  s  unity  OP'  dbsign  and  bxbcution,  pre- 
senting a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing  nain«tion  of  th^  leading  fiicts  o(  the  history  of  our 
coonuy  in  an  attractive  fonn.     Price,  $i>as. 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History.   A  Mannai  of  Andent  Hi«tory, 

from  the  eariiest  times  to  the  HW  of  the  Western  Empire.  By  M.  K  Thalhbimbr,  formerly 
teadfer  of  History  and  Composition  itt  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.  8vo.,  378  pp.  Handsomely 
illustrated  with  full-page  engravings  of  Ancient  Temples  and  dfch^r  hiatorical  objects,  dmru  of  tibe  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  accurate  and.  finely  execuled  donble-page  maps  of  tlie  various  countries  considered  in  the 
text     Price,  $2.50. 

The  Parser's  Manual.    By  ^omt'WnJZXitB;  A.II.— -Embracing  dasrafied 

examples  in  nearly  every  variety  of  English  construction.,  xzxao.  doth,  a66pp,  A  very  valuable  band- 
book  of  parsing  exercises :  can  be  used  as  a  companion  to  any  English  Grammar.     Pi  ice,  ^i.oo. 

■  ■  •     ■ 

Pinneo'S<iuide  tp  Composition.  PBfev  edition  in  cloth  binding.) 
By  T.  S.  PjVNSO.  A,M.,  M.D.  Author  of  "  Primary  .Qnmaar,"  **  Analytical  Giammar," -etc.  etc. 
Embradag  over  djo  caxefully  graded  2ess<>nB,  oooimencing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  instructing  in 
an  the  essentials  to  a  ibreible,  easy  style ;  alscv  full  instruction  on  the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation 
marks»  etc.     Pric^  75  cents. 

McCuffey's  Juvenile  Iciectic  Speaker.    (Newand  improyed 

edition.)  Two  hundred  easy^  and  animated  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking.  New,  fresh,  humorous  and 
instructive,  grave  and  gay.     Pricft  75  cents. 

> 

SvppSu  far /ir9i  int^^tKlimt  and  Sawtpfe- Oapiet  to  Teaeheri,  at  two-ikirdt  rtUtil  pricet^ 

jidir099.  Ibe  J*u^M€r9  for  f^U  Dttcnpiioe  dreulart. 


lie.  100,  ge^ool  Peia«         No.  5100,  Cte^smeretol  Fen*       1V«*  300,  JBsstvm  Fl»e  Pea. 
price  ^if«s  per  Gross.      Sample  card,  3  Pens  of  each  kind^  to  cents. 


Tke  fallowing'  will  U  unt  GnUit  U  Ttackgrt^and  Scko^  Ojffkirt: 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Qiulogye  pf  the  Bolectio  fidacatlonal  Series. 
Specimen  pages  of  the  tCLSCVlC  S^SAralSk  Specimen  pages  of  TXHABLS'S  U.  8.  BIST0B7. 

Specimen  pages  of  FBILLZFS'  BAT-SCHOOL  8I1I0BL  Specimen  pages  of  LIIOB'8  FBOHim  MOTOffl. 


Vfnp[iSOHr  HINELE  &  Ca,  PabMers, 


137  "Walrnvt  8t^  ClnelmiaU.  Ji8  Boml  S^,  New  Yorlb- 


n  •  .  .>;■»'*/ 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 


i*  ♦  »■ 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention-  of  Teachers  and  Professors  to 

the  following  important  addition  to  mir  list  of 

School  and  College  Text^Books  : 


THE  HIGHER  BOOKS 
STODDARD'S 

Uathematical  Series. 

PBEPABED  BT 
|»rofcMor  K01¥ARD  OI.NBY, 

Of  Mkhigan  Univtrtiif, 


I. 

The  Complete  School  Algebra. 

On^  VoK,  lamo Price,  fLSO. 

A  complete  Key  has  been  prepared  to  this  book, 
whicli  also  embraces  a  ki(s«  number  of  additional 
examples.    Price,  %i  50^ 

n. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry. 

One  vol.,  8vo.  tinted  paper 91.50. 

Pla&e  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

One  Tol.,  8vo.,  tinted  paper,  $1.50. 

The  Geometry  and  Triganoxnetzy. 

Owkt  ▼ol.,  8v« 99.90. 

Tliese  books  embrace  all  that  is  usuallv  contained 
in  works  of  their  class,  and  m  a  very  much  improved 
form. 

A  UniTersity  Bdition  of  tha  Qeometrsr 
and  Trigronoxnetry 

is  now  beine  prepared,  which  will,  embrace,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  tnat  is  found  in  the  above  books,  more 
than  any  text-book  heretofore  published  on  these 
subjects.    Ready  about  July  r.  .    $3.00 

in. 

THE  GENERAL  6E0MET11Y  AND 
CALCyLOS. 

1  v<5l.,  etri».,'tf«it«d  pifcp«r,  pri««,'99bM. 

The  above  books,  by  Prof.  OLNrv,  atthough  tost 
issued,  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  oest 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  and  have  ««• 
ceived  the  most  uoqwilified  praise  from  all  who  have 
seen  them. 


The    Simplest,    Kost'  JPractiaa,   aad 

Chespeat  Beries  of  Oeographiee 

yet  PubllBhed. 


( OLTON'S  NEW  SERIES 

OF 


WSOIiC  »PBJBOT 

TWO 


BMBBAOKD  DC 


With  the  addicJoDS  which 
embracing  Two  large  Railroad  and  Ten  OanpfeiB 
Reference  Ma{>a,  in  addition  to  2a  Study  Maps, 
tins  will  be  by  far  the  t)e&t  Series  of  Oeofra- 

Bhies  ever  offered  to  the  AmeEzican  Fab- 
,o>    £very thing  that  mm,  be  desired wiU  bees- 
braced. 
l*be  distinguishing  features  of  these  Books  arc : 

1st.  They  oontain  ftU  which  the 
Soholsr  should  he  reoidred  to  leeuni. 
and  nothin^r  more,  stated  in  the  ^car> 
est  possible  form. 

2d^  The  oleamess  and  beauty  of  the 
Uaps,  which  are  specially  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  study. 

No.  1« 

COI^tOlTS 

NEW  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Elegantly  Illnetntcd   Drftla   entfrdf 
nevr  Maps,  dra^ri 
thta  booh. 


Ho*  %m 

COLTOirS 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Blegantly   ninetmiecl    bjr 
Kngrsivinga 
Maps,   dri 
tUft 
^rieo,  •i.r;». 

A  Oreat  fitekvfnff  in  Time  and  Xcney  li 
thus  sObcted. 

We  ask  for  these  new  books  a 
'  tkt  h«H  urUt  ygt  puhluktd. 

Send  for  Complete  S^iool  Oatalosae. 


Ad4ieM 


SHELDON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

667  Broadway,  New  York. 


®i|e  Slttig  of  ©etmau 

Is  now  admitted  on  all  buds  to  be  an  im^ortaM  attjeffhty  to  the  Study  of  English  Grmamar  and  otbar 
branches  of  Edocation.  It  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  commenced  at  any  time  during  the  Sdiool 
tum. 

For  cheapness,  sterting  worth,  and  practieal  ntility,  the 

Text-Books  for  the  Studf  of  the  QermaQ  Language 

■Y 

AHN,  GBAXTIBRT,  SCHXiSaSL,  RKTTBLT,  and  FI8CHES, 

are  acknowledged  to  have  no  equals. 

l*he  remarkable  success  ot  Teachers  oaiDg  M#m  books,  is  haatening  their  iBtrodoctioD  inta  the  Pnbilo 
Schools  all  o?«r  the  Union. 

Booka  oo  the  Ki]Ml«i«aarteiL  Byatttin, 

IB  Gtmm,  Boglish  and  Frendi :  also.  Material  (Gifts)  for  Kindergartens. 


The  BduoatiQnal  Fublloationa  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 


>i^« 


:^ieUef  and  Plain  Olobes  and  SCapSy 

Attractive  in  appearance,  accurate  in  details,  and  exceedingly  moderate  in  price. 

lAnffnaflree  and   Popular  Edncation.      Three  Addresses  by  the   Hon.   MAcmn  GKoal 
lip.  48.    30  cents.     Sciu/rvtf  IP  Professors  and  School  Offioevs  applytqg  for  th^  ame. 


German  School  Books  in  the  greatest  variety.— Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

DB.  SnrX^IOSSIl,  FabUther,  22  ft  S34  Frankfort  St.,  New  Tork. 
L  >  ■  ■  1    1^     rfi     I        I       jr      I  1  1   '  T      I    -  •    ■,  r 


■>>->- 


•^r*' 


microscopes: 

Fitee  list,  iltutrattd,  sentto  mj  tddmt. 
MAGIC   LANTERNS, 

WITH   aaVKRAL  TUOVSANP 

Colored  Photoffva^hlo  Views  on  &las8, 

ILLUSTRATING 

Art,  Science,  'BeU^^n,  ISstoxy,  etc. 

0^  CATALOCtncs,  printed  end  iUusttated,  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  optician, 

49  Kaaaan  St.,  New  Tork. 

-  -*  -  .  ■  -  - 

The  Patent  Book  Gamer, 

For  33o5^s  and.  Olrls. 

The  damage  i^hich  Book*  receive  between  home 
end  school  is  greater  than  their  necessary  w^ar  and 
tear  when  in  regular  use.    The  common  book  strap 
is  a  f dnrv/arfri^  in  Itettng  books  tqgedier  ;  bctt  is ' 
sadly  destructive  to  the  oinaings. 

The  cut  repreMnts  an  invention  to  obviate  this 
diflkulty.  1 1  finds  great  favor  with  teachen^pupils, 
and  paients,  and  is  proving  a  success.  The  cut 
allows  if  partly  filled  with  Books  and  Slate*  It  is 
simple  and  durable.  Price,  60  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  Sl  Co., 

Manupacturbxs, 
14B<Mi4Bt.i  New  Tork. 

OHE  BSOBEATIOKS,  or  Sow  to 
Amuee  the  Yotmff  Foike.--A  delight- 

fa\  collection  of  aportt  and  gaiOjBS,  pleasing  pastimes, 
fieats  of  magic,  and  other  diversions  for  hoine  amuse- 
ments, juvenile  parties,  school  recesses,  and  social 
gaifa^rino  ;  with  mtam  engrrnvngs,         25  ate. 
SSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  NassausL.lr  Y. 


^    ^  ft  • 


A  RICHJ^RIZE ! 

91 3    In.  T^aluo   for  only  S3  I 

TWO  SPLENDID  COMPANION  CHROMOS, 

NU«AEA  FAU8  and  TOSEMITE  FAMfi,  Piiee  $10, 

Or  a  choict  ftwi  either  of  tbs  thre«  baantifiil  j 
and  artistic  Chromos, 

"  IsnH  She  BreUy  f*  ^ 

*^  Bet's  Music  Lesson  !*' 
''At  Mischief r^ 

Price  #8,  either  sent  by  mail,  post  free,  as  a  pre- 
mium to  every  $3  yearly  subecriber  to 

Oemorest'8  Monthly, 

Acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  Pa^rlor 
Magazine  In  America.  Contains  the  essentials  of 
all  others.  Original  Stories,  Poems,  and  Popular 
Music,  the  only  reliable  Fashions  (including  full- 
size  pattemsX  home  matters  in  all  their  details,  and 
ptotesely  ilhislraled.  v  Yeariy.  only  $3 ;  to  include 
the  pair  of  or  either  of  the  mngle  Chromos,  which 
are  worth  more  than  double  the  cost  of  subscription. 
The  Magazine  sold,  or  subecriptioi|s  receivfd,  at  ;^1 
Mme.  DemoreSt's  Branches,  wierer  spsdnMis  of  tke 
CbtomosMay  be  seen,  or  luidfess. 

W.  JEimiNfiS  DMOREST,  ' 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Simg4t  C^f^ut  26  cents,  p^U/n*. 


BAD  KBXORT  MADB  OOOOD  AND 
Good  Memory  Made  Better  ;  How  to  Strengthen 
and  Improve ;  how  to  Achieve  Wonderftil  Feats  of 
Memory,  audi  as  to  repeat  any  number  of  words, 
with  or  without  Connection,  after  one  reading,  or  a 
hundred  random  figures,  etc  Only  15  cts,  of 
BookMllers or  bv  maiU    JJiSSS  UANEY  a:  CO ,  J 


Suitable  for  a  School  or  Academy,  for  sale  at  a  bar- 
gaiik  l<TesrIy  new  and  in  perfect  order.  Price,  fasa 
Cost,  new,  1^450.    Address     DR.  I.  J.  WELLS, 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE, 

07  ALD  MODSBN  8TTX«B8» 
At  prices  to  snit  all. 

CATALOGUES-TEN  CENTS. 

J.  W  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

MANUFA  CTURERS, 
14  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 


Tlie  Pol3rteclinic  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Sec- 
ular Music  for  Schools,  Classes  and  Chbs. 

l>reparcd   by  XJ.   C.   BURIVJVP    and.  "VT.   J.    'V^ErrMOBE. 

This  book  U  preparetT  td  the -request  of  ^tnineiit  teachers,  and  snpt>lies  a  ^vatit  Tong  experienced  n «« 
Normal,  Academic  and  High  Schools,  b^  furnislung  a  collecuon  of  standard  music.  ii)dii(Sii(  d% 
established  favorites,  of  the  achooNroom,  buherto  fovoA  only  by  searchtns  tbioii^  taany  vohimes,  i&d 
the  well-known  gems  from  recent  operas,  together  whh  the  best '"  C6l1ege  son'gs^*  and  patrunic  ain  To 
render  this  material  available,  it  has  been  necessary  to  write  new  words  to  the  most  of  the  nosi^  aad 
great  card  has  been  taken  to  mipply  poetry  vigorona  and  healthful  in  tone,  and  adapted,  h  ihesecstar.a 
well  as  in  the  sacred  music,  to  the  different  occasions  of  school  life.  The  repatatton  of  the  edhos  ii » 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  both  ttusft  and  letter<«rdsa.  This  novel  collection  of  approred  dctotisa^ 
and  secular  music,  sitiled  to  all  the  occasions  of  the  scboQl,  aod  .designtd  .inr  pcnaaneat  mt,  baa 
a  handsome  octavo  of  ao8  pages.  Spedmen  copies  for  ezaminatioo  sent  to  teachers  by  mail  oo  renipt  of 
f  z.oa 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

.     14  Bond  8t.,  If  cw  Todb 


Piraetleall  luslm^ss  A^dtliiinietlo, 

IKOLUPQia  A.  GSJliLT  SIWBJEB  M^a>  YABIBXT  OF 

Cdmptfite.lbr  ft ;  <nv'  in  two  PkHs,'  lor  5x*>5>  instead  of  I3.    $^  the  prico  of  a  8«riM. 

For  introduction,  etc.,  apply  to 

W.  PECK,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Warren^s  Patent  Cooker, 

ROASTS  or  Boils  Meats  by  an  entirely  new  process,  rendcviag  It  exquisitely  tender  and  jaicy.  Ni) 
application  of  water  or  steam.  Saves  two"  ofarices  irt  the  pound  over  any  other  known  mediod.  la  vat 
in  Bn^isli  aimy  aiid.nav^  Md  IToitech  States  army.  By  using  it  Boftrdiog-scbocds  will  save  its  ooit  tea 
times  cfver  in  a  year. 

'  A^  y.  Tri^miu  aaya  of  it-^"  A  much  needed  relief  from  the  evils  of  bad  and  wasteful  cooking.'* 
N.  y.  Eveninjg^  Post—**  Destined  tq  revolutionize  the  practice  of  aU  our  kitchens.'* 
A  truricau  AgriculhtriH — **  Almost  impossible  that  a  dinner  placed  in  this  could  be  spoiled  by  uie  a^ 
stupid  help.** 
Moore* t  Rural  N^w  Yorkgr-^"  No  w^te  ovOoss  in  cooking  when  the  aitide  ia  used." 
Sci^fU^/tc  A'mtrkan — **  It  cannot  bum,  ovefUo,  or  undercook." 
A  tlantic  Monthly — '*  Convenient,^  economical  and  most  efBcient" 
Scribnti^s  Monthly—*^  Less  fuel  is  required,  and  very  much  less  care  and  watching** 
PkrtHoUfgkal  Joumal-^^''  All  the  proprieiors  claim  for  the  Cooker  ii  true,  and  wft  obt^ned  evea  bear 
results." 

Circulars,  on  application,  giving  price  and  full  deaoription. 

NEWPORT  LEAD  WORKS,  Newport, R.I. 


A  riT?\nrC!  Wanted,  for  the  most  unique,  complete,  and  fascinating  wok  on 

AvjU/il  10  Natural  Hiftterr,  ever  Published-^Superblj  ilHi»- 
irated^  and  Elegautly  bound.  Sold  only  liy  Subscription.^  For  cbap- 
ing  delineation,  thrilling^  iiiferest,  and  valuable  and  pleasing  information,  it  has  no  rini 
in  the  English  language,  llie  most  cultivated  and  refined  arc  delighted— the  dmscs 
captivated  by  it.  ' 

Canv|88«r8  of  abilitv  and  epcpeiieqptt-'ivile  aiwl  female-*^hinriilg  t  ^ex3Mh«II0rfor  vok,  desti^  » 
have  an  immecuate  and  immense  sale,  cannot  apply  too  soon. 

654  Broadway,  V-  7- 

-■■'■■  -  '  —  ■■-        -     '-       '  ^"         '     "  "^ 

A  rr]?l]nrc  Wapte^i  on   a.  CommiMion  or  Salarf,  l»r  tke 
i%.\jrjuli  I O  ftlontli  or  Year,  one  or  more  persons  in  eack 

County  of  the  United  States,  fo  mtroduce  ««  H6pe"  and  »'  JOy,'*  wtiich  •*  take  on  sigte." 
$  00  to  $15  per  day  guaranteed.  Early  applicants  will  secure  the  choice  of  leiritwy. 
The.  business  is  pleasant,  lijjht,  and  edifying.  For  further  particulars,  vfthtcnas 
address  *  ' 

a.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  NeWburgh,  N.  Y. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline : 

k  SUBSTITUTE  fOIt  - 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

Jt  jygf  antt  Jtnpropeg  SdUton—beauHfUUy  printed  tn  Colon,  /¥t>m 
H«M'  plate*,  ifitlt  nef  and  appropriate  3>eHgm. 


Yet  eaoh  *.  w0sMa  b  ruely  kept     Teaabers  c. 

MMxnra,  hence  the  reoord  u  neglected  for &e  tims,  a:    .  .. _,. 

.  Ptifvi  EiccnTROT  being  fmpoBBible,  eonfidcnix  in(A<  rawnf  i>  umlJMned  and  ib  moraj/oroa 
IimL     The  AIDS  secure  the  good  raealts  of  acmurato  rooorda  and  leporto,  irith  leM 

Tie  AIDS  DntnTallf  and  iuevitabl;  awaken  « lively  paternal  Interest  for  the  pupil 
lakee  home  with  bim  tAe  lottneijn  of  hia  doUy  eoiufuc^  and  pr<i?r«M. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  Tarioni  iraja.     Thia  1b  conTenient :  In  file  mortiliig 


glveu 

pQ^is  who  thil  to  retain  their  OABDS  and  yet  are  worthjof  aome  credit  Fiva 
0ABD8  held  by  an;  papil  are  excbansed  for  a  CHECK  (ItS  Harita),  remeeenUng  a 
perfect  ScAooJ    WnA.      Four  CHECKS  are  BxohaDged  for  a  CEETIFICATB  OP 

SiKarr,  ■■  "•      ' 


who  fiiil  to  retain  their  OABDS  and  yet  a 

t,  U.I..  ,. :.  ,..  — ""riBed  for  a  CHI 

!K3  are  Biohai„  .        .    __ 

a  perfect  Jfontt.     Theae  OBBTIFIGATEa  bwr 
Uie  teaofaer.     The  nombet  held  (■    -     " 

awarded  at  oloae  of  aeBdon.  there  can  be  i 


ing  hia  CAl 

It  is  oeedless  t 
Kdulte.  The  oaa 
•pproral  of  Teochera,  Parenta  and  Papils,  aasaree  DS  that  th^  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifolly  printed  IB  B£8T  CMora.  The  0£fiTIFI> 
CATES  are  priiaa  whiuh  papila  will  oherislL  Siii|^«  ^Merits  and  Half-Uerits  an 
printed  OD  eard-boaid  ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  andmnba  lued  manv 
timoB— henoe  the  aystam  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  seta  of  600,  lhei»  being  80 
CEETIFIOATES,  ISO  CHECKS,  300  OABDS,  100  SINGLE  MEBIT8  and  HaL?< 
HEBITS.  PriM,  par  aM,  (l.as.     By  Ball,  pnpKld,  tfLXi, 

The  Borta  which  make  up  the  sets,  an  supplied  aaparataly,  by  mall,  as  follow*  :— 

CI«rUfl««t«,  per  handnd,  M  cth  i   Oliveka,    per    hnadrsd,    40e.  |    Oaida,    pM 
■aaadnd.  I9e. )    MMgk*  HMlta,  IM.  |    IMW'MMMa.  IM. 


17IEE1   NXl-W   ^S^O&La   Sft:EX>AX> 


A  slmn,  OB  both  ndo,  by  IheaiM    II  li  vaja*!  ■  SupariH  WUn  Umi4  ud  wOl  not  euililir 

(te  dM  ridi,  nbcm  lb*  word  EXCELLENCE,  u  cfipoRnBitT  to  ininn  O*  rfila  of  picHBtiBC  tb*  U 
■>■  tk*  (HkM  Kit,  tbt  popil'i  HUH  maip  bt  t^rmti  ob  tb*  ScnU.    Thii  la  th*  beu  Scbogl  Uadal  bi 


Ana*,  Ma.  •    ftr  Msllf  pnpMULr  Wmt 

T.   W.  Schermerhnm   ^  Cc\.. 


4.  MMm^y  Q>i  ltm^aM®m» 

FBOX    THS    BSST  WBXTBB8  OF  ALL  COT7NTBIE8. 

Vol.  I*.J^oclc«*s  TliovfChJU  on  BdncAtton. 

Vol.  fl— I^ocke**  iJUsays  on  Stndy  and  Reading ;  MUton's  Epvde  an  EtSDodoD.  vfiklii* 

•T  Locke  and  Milton.  .«.,»...        .     «  .      . 

Vol.  IlI...-Hornc«   Mnnn*s  Paper*  on  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Schoote. 
Vol.    IV.~.8cottlsU     University    Addresses  t  (>)  Mill,  on   Literary  and 


Mtion  ;  («)  Frovue,  on  Hand-^voric  before  Head-work  ;  <»)Ca«lvlk,  so  tlio  Choice  of  Bocrfo. 
Vol.  V. The    Bible    in    the    PnbUc  Schools — the  Opinions  of  IndiTidiiab  am  of  As 

Prtss.  witn  Judicial  Decisions.  .  . 

Vol.  Vl.-.Th»   BIblo    in   the    Pnbllo  SchooU^Part  U.,  oonUming   die 
A.  D.  Mavo  and  Thomas  Vickbrs,  of  Cincinnati. 

^^  OiAtf  l^dum^s,  m  firtfamtion^  mil!  I*  im!y  ann^mncgd. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complbtk  and  Stanoakd  Editions  of  the  works  of  Edncational  — 
Eminence,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  miiiimuin.    We  have  adopted  a  model,  very  »uocessiu]  in  Fnuce, 
puts  the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all.        7h»  PriM,  post-paid,  per  vol 225e. 


MENTAL  and  SOCIAL  CULTURE, 

for  1*eaoliein8»   Scl&ooISf   and   £^a>mllle«. 

By  L.  0.  liOOMIS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Loit  Presideni  of  Wheeling  FemaU  CbB/ege. 

Contents:— L  How  to  obtain  Knowledge;  IL  Observation,  Readina,  Lectores,  Cewenatae 
and  mediution  Compared:  IlL  Rules  relating  to  Observation ;  IV.'  Of  Books  and  Rcadng: 
v.  Judgment  of  Books:  VL  Of  Giving  Instructions  and  Lectures:  Vfl,  Rules  for  Improvc^Bit 
by  Conversation;    VIU.   Practical   Hints:     How  and  when  to  Speak,   and   what   id   Say;    IX  Of 


Study  or  Meditation :  X.  Of  ixing  the  Attention ;  XL  Of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Miai- 
XII.  Of  improving  the  Memory;  XIIL  Of  Self-control ;  XIV.  A  Cheertul  DisposiDon;  XV.  PoUiomk; 
XVL  Practical  Hmts  on  Behavior. 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  New  Reading  Book  in  Schools Prioe  01 'OO 


THE  KINDER-GARTEN  GUIDE 

WITH  MUSIG   FOR  THE  PLATS» 

By    Hrs*    Hovaice    BInnn,    nnd    Sllxnbeth    P.    Penbody. 

CoNTBNi>s:— <1tap.  I.  Ktndrigartkn :  What  is  it?  II.  Rooms,  etc  III.  Mitsic.  IV.  Plai^ 
GvMNAS«'tci»  and  Dancing.  V.  Thb  KiNDBK-<3ASTNBft.  VL  KiNOKR-GArrmic  Oocofatumo. 
VIL  MoKAL  AND  RsLiciout  BxBRCisjcs.  VIII.  Objbct  Lbssons.  IX  Gbobcbtby.  X  Rkaacbb. 
KL— Gkammar  iin/1  Lanqvacb&  XU*  GBOQXArHY.  XIII.  Thb  Sbcret  op  Powbk.  XIV.  Mobal 
COLTUXB  or  Inpai^cV*. 

.  Third  edition,  materially  revised,  heavy  paper,  bloth  binding,  216  pages .  .Pliee  fl-S5 


THE  TEA  CHERS  LA  IVVER, 

Comprldng  the  Ii9m  of  all  thd  States  on  imp^rtaob  Educational  Solgeots, 

CarrfvJly  Oompiled,  Arranged,  GUed  and  JScpIained,  by  a  member  of  the  Kew  York  Bar, 

Chap.  I. — Schools,  School  Systems,  and  Governments.^  Gtviog  Che  plans  Bdi^Mcd  fer  dMnnBe  el 
knowledge  in  all  countries,  aadent  aitd  modem,  and  showin|;  the  eflect  of  govemineotal  sdiool  svsMna 
on  the  destiny  of  nations.  .Chap.  II.'^The  Law  as  to  Religioa  in  Schools.  Oting  the  old  tv^fJk 
and  Colonial  laws,  and  fiviog  a  succinct  legal  history  (all  taken  fiocn  law  books  and  ooon  recoa^te;  af 
the  origin  and  progress  of  "  religious  Kberty  '^  in  this  country.  Cha>.  III.~llie  Law  as  lo  Rcijpfle  is 
Schools.  Carenilly  explaining  the  lews  now  in  force  in  tlie  several  States.  Chap.  IV. — ^T1b»  law  ai  n 
Corperal  Punishment  '  Parent  and  child.  Chap.  V.— Tlie  law  as  to  Corpoml  Pmushawnf  l>acber  aai 
pupil.  Chap.  VI.— llie  law  as  to  Punishing  and  Misconduct  oatof  ScBooI.  Crap.  VIL—The  lawn 
to  the  pro^  Inntniment  to  be  used  in  panishing.  Chap.  VIIL— The  Jaw  as  to  the  right  of  riiiew  n 
interfere  with  the  rules  or  Ute  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schools.  Ckxp.  IX — Xlie  hem  as  is  de 
Teacher*s  morality. 

This  weA  is  very  highly  commended  by  Che  leading  Educators  in  the  coontry.    It  is  printed  on  ias 

irhite  paper,  and  neatly  bound. « - 3?:rioe  Sl«00 

^  ^  ■  '■  "^  •*'  ■'    ■  -        ■ 

t^^edgwwd's  Government  and  Laws  of  U.  S. 

A  CoukprelkenBtve  Vle^r  of  tbe  RUe,  Proipneea,  and  Preoent  Orgnmisntten 

of  tKi  Stnte  nnd  Nntlonnl  OoVeB»in«ntB. 

It  contahis  the  law  Co  enible  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  his  dety  to  Che  Staa 

*Bad  to  the  Wiien,  and  to  conduct  his  private  aflbin  with  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  oUnrsL    It  hn 

been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  moat  haiatiiip.   Ths 

■•sdof.llM  kwml^sfws«f  ntod  is^mdniable. .  I*ricb— Bound  in  Leather,  law  style^  $3.75  \  Qod^ 

60 


(MuNGXB'a  IiiVfVTXox. .  J.  W^ScHJUMHuaoBN  &  XJo,  Spj^  ,MAMiVAqj\»s«9)r 

MAKiS    A  ^URFAt?.;  WmCH,  lilV^?^    THE  .  BEST    STQIi*  ^LATE?. 

It  is  perfeetly  BUek;  IMtw  OnixiAlM ;  alwayi  reiiudim  Ifmrd'ind^BmootlL. 

It  if  successfully  Appkd  to*  board,  paper,  or  wrfl,  and  is  inVal^iabWin'hjnt^adTip^  old 

Blackboards.    Its  Durability  is  proved'by  eighteten  years'  s^er^  usdin  the  b^t  schocds 

of  New  Englandund  New  Ydtk.    The  Surface  s^ms  to  lOTprweVithrtise^ntf  ^    Any 

teacher,  observing   "  Directions,"   can  apply  it,  faking  perfect   i|lat«  soiface,  um- 

'  I maUed  in  color,  smoothness,  and. db»r»bf4jL3ff^ I  .4 {.,.. .     .*    /•  .    4. 

One  quart  will. cover  100  square . feeiv 999  coal.^  'Hei|e6ittnilmit:iiB«F Blackboard. 
For  old  Boards,  one  coat  is  enough ;  new  surface  requires  two.  It  is  put  i:^iij  tin  cant, 
and  safely  sent  by  express.  -  >  r 

CAUTION.— Eimtttci  Lnj0H>  SLAfiiro  is  the  Obioikal  Lig/ttid  Slatingj— tA«jSr* 
JJiquid  Blackboaid  ew  dcdd.  Its  sucot^s,  has  called  oat  imitlitiODS ;  but  nor^  produee 
the  perfecUy  smooth,  enduriofi  dtaa-black  sut£ac4^  of  the   Burakii.    l-e  is 

THrf'ONLT   SLATE   8CRFA.C*  WHICH  WII>.   WOT   GLI^E.'  1 

Fkominent  Educators  almost  evefywhete  can  speak  for  Eurbka.  Slating  ;  and  "we 
iwM  DTArrant  lU 


■J— •- 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

n..  K«.l»  M,iUd  aotag  win  ^^J^^jj^J^^tS^^^S^^^U,  Boion.  »u«. 

We  have  qm^  Bareka  Slatfais:  on  our  blackboSTds  since  1864  ;  I  do  not  besltate  to  say  that  ^9y 

s««  Mipecior  w  the  best  stoas  alateC  .  ■  ,         ^.    ,       '    '  «  ^    .  „  «,    .      .^-^ 

,  C.  Q.  CLAKft,  Master  Blgelow  Qrtnmar  School,  S.  Bo^on,  IfiMa. 

I  have  used  It  fliteen  yearn,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    Prom  ^  own  experience  I  think  it  w1)l 
last  nrrr  TCAiui.  B.  K0BIn9,  Principal,  Kew  BaVen,  Coaa. 

The  Baxeka  UtJ^bttt  mrface  for  Btodcboard?  we  l«ye  sj^  In  ten  years'  teaching.  * 

QEO.  D.  BROOiMBLL,  Principal  Baven  School,  Cbicsgo. 
IRA  isL  BA&Ut  Prioeipal  Bkinner  School,  Cbioago. 

Yonr  Sureka  Slatfaur  Is  wbnderftU.  '  t  applied  it  to  old  bhckhoards.    They  are  like  vtose  slate. 
X  w  jHuvu  riNuiB  »  wuuu  ^«^  ^^»LM,  i»rlndpal  Ilexander  Institute,  White  PliSns,  N.  Y, 

'  (met  SuperintendefU  PuNic  SehooU,  ClUfdand,  Ohio,  1897. 
KorekA  Lfanfd  SlatlDff  cmrets  over  nwrfw  tfmiwnd  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  abont 
^ST  WewH^^l  ^.  *  UlTfltf  superior  to  aaylhlnK  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

I  have  used  It  ten  j^.   U 1.  elate^loT,  smooth,  •'^ -e^-Jo^"^,  jjgjf  i,^  ,^  ^^^^  ^,^ 

js^v?r?p^;2s;r^ti^  -fSv^-sWr^^  siz  -^^rrjeS^f  h^te^^  aa^Lsa^ 

and  iind  it  superfet  to  any  other  ^^^^j^^^^  j^  HQWB,  Wn.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  ITnfTerslty. 
We  fcid  BSPfeka  SlatiDg  snrttee  eqval  to  the  best  stone  slaws.         (Hon.)  IRA  M  ATHEW,  Prest. 

Milanmolki'fUMlh  InMhfte,  htd.,  MarthlX  186S. 

For  fonr  yea*  -^  Jly««»W^Ifti«^  Shti«l^ 
wans,  and  haidflni  A.    I  prefer  It  to  mrf  «W«,>oaase  U  U  as  gffod,  •'Tr^^g^S^^lSJ^^ 
fiarfhoe  to  any  extent.  _,      /         ,,i    ■   .     i    __ 

..'       ■'»         •'••'•••  *>-^-    *•••  '^f.J'MJp)k,Jl/lf«;i/Vi,^«j7.*,  ^1866. 

'  'It1sea8nyappH«d,aDdTiiakssabeautini!aiidp*rfcet  '>'«*^«^/55^^£y  ,B^t.JNWWWhool|. 

Onr  blackboarfs  are  of  Bnreka  Slating.  ^It  >«<w^  ««*^to«  to  be  desired.    ItJ^ 
Vermont  and  J^hlgh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  com^^e^  ^tjlfl  5{|^iCP??^^,  tRSSSS 

Bealdea  abore;  we  can  refer  to  fhonaandjs  s>i  tbe  .mos^.toteilliTont 
leac&ers  and  acliool  olllcera  In  tli^  JAiid*  ,,-... 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St,  New 
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BLACKBOARD  EASELS.  SUPPORTS,  ETC. 

■andairs  BUCk-baard  Euel  btpecUlvMhea  for  cl>M-R>omi,  kctnre-lwIU,  Son- 
■  dtr-tcbaou,  and  place*  where  economy  of  woact  is  la 

'  — "^  -»—      Wben  not  wanted,  il  can  be  folded  up  in  a 

,  and  pot  away  like  an  ordinal;  board.  IH 
itj,  the  link  room  it  occnpiei  wheo  packed,  and 
ent  che^nea  of  tranipwtatkm  make  it  a  ntoal 
mt  and  ecoiKaaical  EaacL    It  it  Patented. 

^  Aih, ^S.OO 

Black  Wdnot, S,60 


B),  for  the  Teacber-i  Deik  or  Table    hM 
tlie  ichools  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tpnblic.'  The  ^^^^^^W 

*.bo«td,  the        M,    m    m 

St 


IMMlBf  the  diMdmitage*  of  movable  bl. ._ 
oaidl,  Ui  liecome  deserWdljr  popohur.  Th« 
TOO  feet  aie  nflkientlj  iKavyto  uuure  liability. 
t  it  tigid  and  tobatantial.  There  are  no  glued 
>int> ;  alTtlie  paitt  ue  firmljr  bolted  tc^tber, 
od  are  taken  apart  ibr  ihipping.  It  lias  lock- 
im  for  holding  llw  board  u  position.  It  may 
itber  war— on  noriiontal  or  per- 
1e— at  thown  in  Die  cut.     Tha 


IT  crayons,  and  for  Ilie  falling  partlclet  tA  chaDu 
.  \*  a  wrriccabk  and  ornamental  piece  of  hnd- 
m  for  the  acbool  or  iectaie-irmm. 
lie  adapted  to  any  one  of  odr  Stand. 

aid  Wall  Statet, ^8  OO 

ame,  of  black  walnut,         ,    .    .    .     f  fiO 


XBlaoicXIoavd  BixblMiw,  Iwlaila, rwdoHB,   VLVO  m   H.SO 

XinrelcB  Wall  aiBt«a,  Hitlr  iruMa,  9 Muted  riM.....bd^       S.SO  <•  la.BO 
BUtted  Olobea,  (brMwhMHtied  0«cr^>liT,*tc,  •  riM....     -  l.BOtsaO.OO 


Blackboard  Rubbers, 

For  Erasing  Marks  from  Blaokboards  and  Wall  Slates  of  aU  kD4 

TKe  dusty  rag  ibr  cleaiiDg  blackboards  of  marks,  is  disappearing  wUk  the 
taachers  who  were  known  in  the  past.    No  tidy  teadier  canj>ennit  the  scattering  of  i 
abont  the  s<jhool^rootn,  d^frting'  the  filmitnre,  books,  and  dreises  of  papils,  besides4 
irig  tKe  health  of  teachers  and  pnpils.'    To  meet  the  incrfeasing^  demand  ibr  Saien 
*Bla<4(board-  Robbers,  we  mainnfiicturtf  the  following  varied  styles : 

No.  0.  Size  2  in.  by  Sfln.    The  block  is  ash  or  other  suitable  wood,  prDperij  | 
for  grasping  with  the  hand.    It  is  coyergd  with  sheepskin-,  usually  "  Sbeailiog.* 
skin  is  securely  fastened  to  the  block  and  Bound  with  binder^  cloth.  Pnoe,  perdos. 

No*  1.  Size  2  in.  by  7  in.  This  is  made  in  same  manner  and  of  same  material  is  Xo.| 
differing  only  in  length.    Per  doz Xi 

No.  X  Size  2|  by  7i  in.    Is  coyered  with  first-class  lambskin,  haviiig  heary  aid 
able  wool.    The  binding  is  leather.    Per  doz i Xi 

No.  3.  Is  made  of  A  I  extra  lambskin,  baring  veiy  fine  long  Ueaohed  wool, 
with  red  morocco.     Per  doz 

No.  4.  "  Bruasela."  This  rubber  is  made  like  N».  8,  except  that  a  good  qufilfl 
Bmssels  carpeting  takes  the  place  of  lambskin.      Per  doz 

^No.  6.  "Tapestry,"  This  is  covered  with  fijje  heavy  velvet  Tapestxy  carpeting. 
IS  a  handsome  and  efficient  i^ibber,  highly  iestecmed  in  young  Isldies'  sefflioailai 
colle^asu    P«r  doK  .  .1 Aj 

No,  6.  "  Oalifomia  Rubber,'^  Is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three  parts,  i 
together,  pectiliar  to  this  style.    It  is  larger  than  regular  size,  and  covered  vith 
heavy  Red  Plush.    It  requires  ho  binding.    Per  doz 

No.  7.  *^The  Chamois  Rubber"— potenfet/ — consists  of  a  series  of  strips  of  < 
skin,  secnitly  fixed  in  hard-wood  block,  properly  grooved.  It  is  so  arranged  that  tfaei 
of  Chamois  edges  come  to  snug  contact  with  the  blackboard,  tnost  eflectaally 
*9ftry  particle  of  dust,  gathering  it  up  between  the  folds.    When  filied,  the  dott 
entirely  discharged  by  rubbing  two  rubbers  briskly  together — ^thus  all  the 
may  be  conveyed  out  of  thef  school-room.    It  proves  durably  and  is  wry  kigUy 
Per  doz 4+  ->••••  • 


W^p  clf^ifi  ijkaX,  fCHvr  Bt^b^irA  .QiMfi^l  are  x^  T«T  ^^^  mamdactured.   Iffri 
pay  liberally  ibr  any  new  invetttions  or  impn>Vements  On  these  aitidea. 


The    Chamois    Slate  ,  Bubber/ 


"▲GEM  90B  THB   SC^OL-ROOX 


•  i 


<  It  dispenses  wfth  sponge  and  water  in  erasing  fanarks  from  the  slate.  No  mm  |«i 
"the  teacher  hear  the  frequent  question,  "  Please,  .4r»  may  I  go  to  wash  my  slatef  5»f 
need  the  child  spit  upon  his  slate  to  erase  the  mavkil. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  Chamoia  akin,  amng^  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  ika 
snugly  agadnat  the  surface  of  slate.  M 

*    Every  teacher  will  recommend  it  be(*au»e  of  IkMMal  convenience  and  neatness,  't^ 
*'fmpil  will  buy  it.    It  costs  no  more  than  a  good  sponge. 

^».Ncfc.  1— sip&i  Tgi.hy  l^price, per  100. .^.■. .>.... u ^^ 

• .  No.  6— siBo  2  in.  square— per  100. ' * .' M^ 

' "  iBpccimens,  by^mail^  of.^To.,!,^?  C^Jtt.Uh-of  No..;?,  j^f  .iH^nUO       ■  : 

J.  W.  Schermerhom   &   Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St,  New  7(xt 


MONROE'S 

SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READERS. 


Retail  pRict  Retail  Piucc. 


First  Reader,  (in  Press.)   $0.30 
Second  Reader,  **  .60 

Third  Reader.      "  .75 


Fourth  Reader, .  .  .  $1.00 
Fifth  Reader,  .  .  1.25 
Sixth  Reader,    .     .     .     1.58 


The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announoinsr,  that  they  have  nearly 
completed  a  Series  of  School  Readers,  by  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Professor 
4ff  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution  in  the  Massc^chusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

These  Books  are  proflisely  Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists,  and  in 
mechanical  execution  are  superior  to  any  school  books  now  published.  The 
Series  is  so  arranged  that  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  Readers  form 
an  Abridged  Course,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ungraded  schools  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

This  Series  of  Books  has  been  prepared  by  a  Praotioal  Teaoher  of 
Reading, — one  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  subject,  and  carefully 
studied  its  workings  in  the  School-Room.  The  methods  presented  have 
been  practically  tested  for  years  in  the  schools  of  Boston  and  elsewhere; 
and  the  books  contain  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  productive  of 
good  results. 

Every  Practical  Teacher  will  see  at  once  the  advantage  of  books  prepared 
in  such  a  manner.  Experience  is  needed  to  judge  what  pieces  will  work  well 
in  a  class.  The  selections  must  be  vivacious,  interesting  in  subject,  and  happy 
in  style,  and  must  possess  many  other  merits  to  give  them  claims  to  be  used  in 
the  School  Reader.  It  is  believed  that  the  compiler  of  these  books  has  been 
strikingly  successful  in  choosing  just  what  is  needed.  The  three  higher  books 
alone  contain,  in  addition  to  standard  pieces,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
choice  and  spirited  selections  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  a  School 
Reader, 

Specimen  copies  sent,  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express,  on  receipt  of  half  retail  price. 
Address^ 

GOWPERTHWAIT  &  CO..  Educational  Publishers, 

628  S  6S0  Chestnut  Street^  PhiicuMphiaf 

Or,  if  more  convenient^  ^fpfy  lo  cither  of  the  following  Agents: — 

NEW    YORK   AGENT, 

WM.  H.  WHITNEY,  care  of  MoMm,  Baker  A  PraU,  142  &  lU  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

WESTERN  AGENT, 

FRANCIS  S.   BELDEN.  Office  at   178    West  WoBhingUm  St.,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT, 
JAMES  A.  BO  WEN,  care  of  J.  L.  Hanymett,  S7  &  S9  BraUle  St.,  Boston. 
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Tba  Sixth  Reodei 
the  best  book  of  its  ^ 
excellent  work,  Thf 
character  of  its  selet 
have  been  retained, 
this  kind. 

The  beat  prodno- 
ttona  of  the  best  wri- 
ters in  the  language 
have  been  studiously 
examined  and  laid 
under  contribution  to 
enrich  these  pages; 
and  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  bring  to- 
gether a  more  fresh, 
choice,  and  spirited 
collection  of  prose 
and  poetry  adapted 
for  reading  aloud. 

The  Introduotfon 
to  this  book  combines 
the  smallest  amount 
of  Theory  with  the 
Practice.  The  exs 
tionary  Drill  have  bi 
from  a  wide  field  of 
give  those  which  wi 
teacher  to  carry  on  tl 
life  and  spirit, — wii 
they  are  comparative 

Tba  niuatiatlons : 
best  artists  in  the  cot 
the  mechanical  execu 
rally  is  unsurpassed. 


MONROE'S  FIFTH  READER. 


The  iQtrodQotton  to  this  Beader  contains  the  most  esential  portions  of  the 
System  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training,  taught  with  success  by  Prof.  Monroe 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for  several  yean,  and  also  in  various 
Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

The  method  la  presented  with  such  clearness  that  any  Intelligent  Teacher 
can  put  it  at  once  into  practice.  It  includes  no  formal  rules  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  but  is  made  up  of  practical  exercises  that  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  School-Room, 

The  seleoti 
this  book  are  fi 
wide-awake,  an 
lently  adapted 
impart  a  natui 
s^le  of  readii 
in  place  of  t 
"Bohool-tom 
I  which  is  too  CO: 
jmonly  heard. 

15.  How  ha 


imen  DluBtradon  from  Monroe's   Fifth    E«ador. 

COWPERTHWAIT  A  OO.,  Pubi^mhrbo, 

628  k  SSO  OhMtiiBt  Btnat,  TUlidsIpUa. 


ANe 
present) 


This 
giving  J 
of  our  I 

— of  th 
With 

habits, 
in  ordei 
the  tea 
sible  to 
Thee 
to  Toak< 


School  Material. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MATE. 
RIAL  (No.  3,  '72)  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy- five  illustrations^  printed  on  iine,  tinted  paper,  bound  in 
stout  manilla.     It  represents — 

AIjL  Mo<1eni  j^>  for  the  Bcbonlroom  —  Appvmtns   tot  Phjflfcal  Bdncttlon;   Ibr  Ol^Ml' 
Teachtng,  Ac,  Ac.  Ac 

BOOKS!  of  All  tho  better  kind*,  ■IpbAbetlefttty  arnmced,  with  price* ;   BonkcftMS,  Oool 
Shoivefi,  Bellp.  «tc.,  Ac,  Ao. 

CnAIICA  for  Teachers,  rnnflp,  and  Libraricp—HO  ktnda;  Cbarta  on  Anatomj.  AHtronoio) 
ISittHny.    C'hemii»lry.    Draxrine.    Kthnolouy.    Qeocraphy,    Geolofiry.    0«t>in«Mry,    ^lacbioery, 
Mlnemloiry.  Natural  lIl»tory.  Pbiloi>tmhy  ;    Cuarl-Kacks,  Chemieala,  Clocka,  Culor-Cnbea,  Coan- 
ptt»#«t>,  CuDCii,  Crayon*,  Croqnet,  Ciibeti.  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac 

DUSKS  for  Piipilf— 17  kindp ;  Desks  for  Taachera  and  Schoot-Offlcera— M  klnda ;  Dissected 
Hlockd  ;  Drawtni;  Materials  of  all  kinds. 

EAKBI4M,  BnTeloncB,  Brasible  Tablets,  Kcascrs,  Bnreka  Wafl-Slatea,  Bnreka  Llqnld  Slatlas, 
Kxercl»e-Dooke.  Ac. 

pORxlIS  aod  Solids,  French  School-Bass,  Fokllnir  Lonch'Bozes,  Ac. 

CIfOBB9l— ail  kinds:   Glob«-Clock9 ;   Geometrical  Pomis:   Gymnastic  Apnaratap— D^m^ 
Bi-lln.  Iland-Rluflrs,  Indian  Clabs,  Wands,  Ac 

■  ■ONOK-ROLLS9  Horseshoe  Mainietii.  Bydrometera. 
INITIAL  Paper,  Ink,  Inkatanda.  Inkventa,  Inkwella. 

■  OlIIfSON^S  Indestmctlhle  Charts;  Johonnot's  School  I lon^cK. 
If  INDBR  Garten  Apparatns—all  kinds ;  Kendairs  Book-£a»el«.  Ac. 

LKAD  Pencils:  Letter  Clips  ;  Library  of  Bdncation;   Library  Cases, 
Cbaliv,  and  Tables;  Linen  Provers,  Ac 

AGIO  Lanterns.  Mafpnetn.  Macrnlfylni;  Glasses,  Manascript  Papers,  Uatbcmatlcal  Intemi- 
mviils,  Ma|Ni>,  Medals,  Mtrro«copos,  Ac. 

AT U UAL  History  Charts  and  Printo;  Numeral  Frames. 

OBJKCT-TISACHINO  Aids:    Object-Teachlnc  Apparatns:   Office  Baskets;   Organs; 
Orreries. 

W^  A  PBIt,  Pens.  Penholders.  Pencils,  Pencil.fllca,  PUaetMinms,  Planispheres,  Prisma. 
^^UADRANTA. 

READI^TG-GLASSIKai,    Reading  •  Sunda ;   Record  -  Booka ;   Rewarda;   Rogera*   School 
<;niiipi»;  l(uler«. 

SCHOOL  Baits;  Settees;  Shades;  Slataa,  Slate-Rnbbofa ;  Song-RoUa;  School  SUtloneiy 
of  every  name  and  kind. 

^■BLLVRIANS;  Thermometeia. 

■  IN  ION  School  Readers  and  SpeaXera ;  UnlTenlty  Settees,  Ac 

VACGHAIV'S  School  Records;  Views  for  Mtcroeeopea;  ViaUoM*  Booord-Booka ;  Yood 
Gymnastic  Booka. 

mJ|#UITIN€i-BOOKI»,  and  Writing  Material  oTaO  klBda. 

W  ENOPHON«9  Tezt-Booka. 

^#OlJNG  Ladles'  Home  Desks;  Tontha*  Croqoet. 

^W  BIVTAI AVERTS  Micros'.opes  and  Aoceaaoriea. 

Jfg  &1I  thlngrn  requisite  for  Sclioola  of  all  cmden,  exempt  Rattans  anA 
^X^  ••CapaclUoa'9  for  ihe  Piipiia. 

This  complete  llAiid«Book  or  School  Material  Is  mailed  for  ten  eeats. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

PnblUliora  and  mattuOictarers,  14  RondSt.,  Nemr  York. 
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THE   LIBRARY  IN    THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

SOMETHING  more  than  a  year  ago  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  providing  that  the 
State  Treasurer  shall  pay  over  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  to 
every  school  district  that  shall  raise  a  like  amount  by  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  establishing  within  such  district 
a  school  library,  and  to  procure  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  ;  and  ten  dollars  annually  on  the  raising  of  a  like 
sum,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  library  or  the 
apparatus. 

I  have  nbt  seen  the  full  text  of  this  enactment,  but  in  a 
newspaper  article  in  which  it  is  referred  to  as  "  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  beneficent*'  in  the  annals  of  New  Jersey 
legislation,  and  proceeding  from  a  **  benignant  and  generous 
government,"  the  proposed  library  is  clearly  expected  to  be 
of  a  popular  character,  for  circulation  among  the  pupils. 
**  The  books,"  says  the  journal  in  question,  "  would  at  once 
find  greedy  applicants  in  the  country  children,  who  are  de- 
barred the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  children  in  towns  and 
cities;  and,"  it  goes  on  to^saj',  "the  incentive  which  it 
would  give  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  intelligence 
which  it  would  diffuse,  is  almost  beyond  conception." 
More  than  this :  "  We  could  devise  no  greater  or  more 
acceptable  godsend  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  State." 
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Now,  if  this  is  a  correct  yiew  of  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  law — and  a  Trenton  newspaper  ought  to  be 
well-informed  on  this  point — our  law-gpivers  were  neither  so 
wise,  nor  their  device  so  novel,  as  the  writer  from  whom  I 
have  quoted  imagined  them  to  be.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  New 
York  advanced  in  his  report  a  project  of  district  school 
libraries  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  revived, 
and  in  1835  authority  was  given  to  school  districts  to  raise 
by  tax  $20  for 'this  purpose.  They  showed,  however,  the 
most  complete  indifference  to  this  privilege — not  because 
they  were  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  the  futility  of  the 
scheme,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  school  districts 
every  where,  and  particularly  the  rural  districts,  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  complaining  that  they  cannot  tax  themselves  as 
much  as  they  would  like  in  behaljf  of  public  in3truction,  but 
esteem  themselves  fortunate  if  not  constrained  by  bribes  or 
threats  to  be  decently  liberal  in  equipping  and  sustaining 
their  schpols.  In  New  York,  efforts  certainly  praiseworthy, 
however  misdirected,  were  made  to  coax  the  districts  into 
availing  themselves  of  the  permission  accorded  by  law.  In- 
dividuals came  forward  with  oflFers  to  raise  one-fourth  of 
tKe  required  amount  if  the  district  would  raise  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths ;  even  public  lectures  were  used  to  per- 
suade the  apathetic  districts,  but  all  in  vain.  The  next  step 
was  more  successful.  In  1838  the  Governor  was  got  to  re- 
commend wha£  was  called  after  its  passage  "  the  glorious 
library  law,"  which  appropriated  $53,000  annually  for  three 
years  (afterwards  extended  to  five),  to  be  distributed  to 
school  districts  that  raised  an  equal  amount  by  tax  for 
school  libraries.  In  1840,  says  the  author  of  the  "  Daily 
Public  School  in  the  United  States,"*  to  whom  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  these  particulars,  nearly  $100,000  were  expended  for 
such  libraries,  filling  the  Superintendent's  breast  with  joy, 
and  leading  him  to  expect  thajt  in  the  course  of  five  years 
"  two  millions  of  valuable  books"  would  be  in  circulation 
"  among  those  who  most  need  them  and  are  most  unable  to 
procure  them,"  and  whose  minds  would  "  thus  be  diverted 
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from  frivolous  and  injurious  occupations,  and  employed  upon 
the  productions  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  ages."  He 
too  felt,  like  our  Trenton  editor,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
"  to  set  bounds  to  the  mighty  influence  that  would  operate 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  State." 

It  is  a  very  obvious  reflection  that  if  the  district  librarians 
are  fairly  chargeable  with  the  present  "  moral  and  intellectual 
character"  of  New  York  State,  the  projector  of  them  has 
little  reason  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  a  benefac- 
tor of  mankind.  In  fact,  however,  the  experiment  early 
proved  an  entire  failure.  The  school  libraries  which  in  1858 
numbered  1,402,253  volumes,  numbered  nearly  300,000  less 
in  1864,  and  their  usefulness  may  be  assumed  to  have  dimin- 
ished in  a  still  larger  ratio.  The  market  which  they  opened 
for  the  sale  of  juvenile  literature  was  a  tempting  one  to  both 
authors  and  publishers,  and  the  quality  of  the  supply  which 
followed  so  extensive  a  demand  may  easily  be  guessed. 
Since  their  day  not  only  has  our  literature  undergone 
thorough  change  and  marked  improvement,  but  the  news- 
paper and  periodical  have  achieved  an  enormous  develop- 
ment, affording  the  greatest  variety  of  good  reading,  adapt- 
ed to  every  capacity,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
amount  or  cheapness. 

Just  twenty  years  after  New  York  had  begun  to  be  agi- 
tated on  this  subject,  the  Ohio  legislature  (in  1853)  enacted 
that  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  should  be  assessed  on 
all  the  property  taxable  for  State  purposes,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  common  schools.  The  State  Commissioner  was  to 
select  them,  the  county  auditor  (through  the  township 
clerks)  to  distribute  them,  and  the  local  school  authorities 
to  be  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping  and  use.  In  i860 
this  law  was  repealed,  leaving  the  libraries  of  course  in  statu 
quo.  Their  status  differed  ii)  different  localities.  In  some, 
the  books  were  in  good  condition  "  because  not  used,"  or 
"  because  locked  up."  In  some,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
private  libraries,  where  they  had  remained  for  years.  In 
other  places,  not  a  few,  the  books  remained  in  the  original 
packages,  having  neyer  been  opened. 

Again  twenty  years  pass  away,  and  New  Jersey,  appa- 
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rently  profiting  nothing  by  the  experience  of  her  sister 
States,  revives  the  experiment  which  they  have  discarded. 
If  this  were  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  tern\s  "  school 
library"  and  "  philosophical  apparatus"  occurred  together 
in  legislation,  we  should  be  justified  in  thinking  the  books  as 
well  as  the  instruments  designed  to  form  part  of  the 
teacher's  outfit — along  with  the  globes,  the  wall-maps,  and 
the  blackboards.  Against  this,  however,  we  seem  to  have 
the  Ohio  precedent,  if  I  rightly  interpret  the  word  "  appa- 
ratus" therein  used  ;  and  must  conclude  that  in  the  minds 
of  our  New  Jersey  legislators,  the  district  libraries  had  no 
other  distinct  purpose  than  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  pub- 
lic library,  of  which  half-grown  boys  and  girls  were  to  be 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  patrons.  Nor  can  we,  on 
examination,  allow  the  law  even  so  much  merit  as  might  be 
asserted  for  it  on  the  strength  of  the  philosophical  apparatus 
which  it  provides,  or  paves  the  way  for  procuring.  If 
there  can  be  any  choice  of  the  means  by  which  money  is 
wasted,  it  is  hazarding  nothing  to  say  that  the  purchase  of 
such  apparatus  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that 
of  a  circulating  library.  For  this  judgment  it  will  be  suflB- 
cient  to  assign  two  reasons,  viz.,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
scientific  instruction  in  our  public  schools  the  need  of  illus- 
trative apparatus  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  nor  are  there 
teachers  capable  of  using  it  to  advantage  ;  and  that  as  lum- 
ber it  is  almost  valueless,  whereas  paper  is  always  worth 
something  by  the  pound.  Which  of  us  who  received  his 
education  at  the  East,  in  one  of  those  grammar  schools 
which  are  the  pride  of  New  England,  does  not  remember 
the  cabinet  of  philosophical  toys — the  air-pump  and  electri- 
cal machine  conspicuous  among  the  rest,  with  various  para- 
doxical contrivances  to  illustrate  the  centre  of  g^vity,  such 
as  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  the  horse  and  rider 
always  rearing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  but  never  top- 
pling over,  though  weighed  down  with  a  curved  wire  and 
leaden  ball  at  the  end?  Who  does  not  remember  how 
seldom  during  the  term  this  cabinet  was  opened,  and  how 
few  of  its  treasures  explored — how  few,  I  now  fear,  our 
teacher  knew  the  use  of  at  all  ?  And  who  will  ever  forget 
his  part  at  the  annual   exhibition  in  July — ^perhaps  to  make 
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ice  by  evaporation,  with  the  thermometer  at  90°  and  perspi- 
ration in  every  pore  ?  or  the  cramming  into  him  of  the  for- 
mula of  the  text-book,  which  he  was  supposed  to  speak  from 
the  most  perfect  comprehension  not  only  of  the  laws 
governing  the  particular  experiment,  but  of  all  natural  laws 
ever  dreamed  of  by  committee-men  ? 

Our  Trenton  editor  is  doubl^ss  rigiit,  and  the  New  Jersey 
statute  is  neither  more  nor  less  respectable  in  its  intention 
than  the  unprofitable  legislation  on  the  same  subject  of  New 
York  and  Ohio.  Perhaps  in  all  these  instances  some  good 
has  been  or  will  have  been  done  in  favored  communities, 
where,  a  few  men  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  having  the 
w^ill  and  leisure  to  attend  to  it,  have  selected  the  books.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  their  enthusiasm  and  super- 
vision cannot  last  always,  and  there  comes  a  day  when  the 
collection  makes  no  progress,  becomes  dead,  and  is  neglect- 
ed or  dispersed.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  reasons  why 
a  school  library  for  the  pupils*  sake  should  not  be  en- 
couraged and  cannot  possibly  succeed — at  least  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  competition 
which  it  has  to  endure  with  the  cheap  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,  and  this  alone  would  furnish  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  condemning  it.  But  we  have  still — we  N.ew-Eng- 
land  Jerseymen — some  interest  in  the  question :  Is  the  New 
Jersey  statute  utterly  worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless? 
and  ought  we  to  strive  to  get  it  repealed  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me  capable  of  being  turned  to  very  good 
account,  if  we  disregard  the  superfluous  part  of  it — ^the 
"  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus" — which  is  optional, 
and  impart  a  new  but  not  contradictory  meaning  to  the  re- 
mainder :  the  school  library. 

I  spent  half  an  hour,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  passing  through 
the  rooms  of  the  Orange  High  and  Grammar  School,  when 
not  in  session,  with  a  view  to  spying  out  what  provision  ex- 
isted for  thorough  instruction  apart  from  the  sum  of  know- 
ledge comprehended  in  the  text-book  and  the  teacher's 
mind.  I  saw  what  I  expected — ^all  the  approved  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars,  but  almost  none  of  the 
aids  on  which  a  teacher  should  rely  to  confirm  or  supple- 
ment his  own  knowledge,  to  correct  or  illustrate  the  text- 
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book,  to  economize  his  time  by  directing  the  pupil  to  seek 
for  himself  the  information  desired.  In  the  little  rack  on 
each  teacher's  desk,  I  saw  chiefly  the  books  used  in  the  re- 
citations of  the  class,  and  as  a  rule  (though  I  did  not  visit 
every  room)  the  only  book  of  reference  was  a  Webster's 
Dictionary.  If  any  other  was  observed,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  teacher's  personal  property,  not  a  part  of 
the  regular  furniture  of  the  school.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
wall-map  or  globe,  nor  a  single  picture  on  the  walls  except 
a  photograph  of  the  school-building  itself.  The  only  orna- 
ment visible,  except  the  posies  that  marked  the  aflFection  of 
scholar  for  mistress,  were  a  few  drawings  on  the  blackboard 
in  colored  chalk — one,  I  remember,  of  a  cow  as  green  as  the 
grass  she  must  have  fed  on.  There  were  no  cyclopaedias, 
no  dictionaries  of  language  or  of  technics,  no  atlases  better 
than  the  pupils  themselves  made  use  of.  Apparently,  the 
text-book  was,  for  both  the  tutor  and  the  taught,  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  education. 

I  say  this  not  in  reprobation  of  any  person  connected  with 
the  school  in  question,  but  in  order  to  bring  out  as  vividly 
as  I  can  the  need  which  I  feel  to  be  a  pressing  one  in  any 
school  thus  destitute  of  the  higher  resources  of  educaticML 
It  is  this  weakness  which  the  New  Jersey  law  permits  us  to 
remove,  and  which  I  think  it  the  duty  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  development  of  our  public  schools  to  the  highest 
possible  perfection,  to  strive  to  remove.  The  late  principal 
as  I  am  informed,  was  aware  of  the  law  providing  for  dis- 
trict school  libraries,  and  last  year  succeeded  in  raising  the 
twenty  dollars  which  entitled  his  district  to  a  subsidy  from 
the  State  in  like  amount.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to 
learn  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  money  thus  earned, 
and  can  only  conjecture,  from  my  own  observation,  that  it 
availed  little  to  supply  the  great  deficiency  I  have  describ- 
ed.* My  object  in  reading  this  paper  to-night  is  to  urge 
the  fitness  of  the  New  England  Society  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter  for  the  present  year.  The  Society  has  just 
passed  its  second  anniversary,  and  has  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  exhibit  to  the  people  of  Orange  that  phase  of  its  consti- 

*  [NoTB  BY  THB  WKITKR. — I  have  sinoe  leaniied  that  a  faXx  attempts  was  made  to  procnre  a  fiborr 
of  reference,  and  that  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  and  perhaps  other  works  were  obtained.] 
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tution  which  is  embodied  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Wel- 
fere.  Meantime  our  funds  have  been  slowly  increasing,  re- 
tarded only  by  our  very  light  expenses,  and  we  are  quite  in 
a  condition  to  gratify  any  disposition  we  may  have,  to  make 
the  public  our  debtor.  It  was  well  understood,  at  the 
begfinning,  that  our  aid  to  useful  enterprises  would  be  less 
by  downright  gpifts,  covering  the  entire  need,  than  by  judi- 
cious conditional  g^fts  calculated  to  stimulate  others  to  their 
duty  in  the  premises.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  propose,  and 
"would  formally  move,  that  the  Society  act ;  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  for  the  High  and  Grammar  School  a  library  of 
reference,  together  with  such  other  aids  to  instruction  (ster- 
eoscopes and  photographic  views,  for  example)  as  should 
properly  accompany  it.  I  would  have  the  Society  publicly 
announce  at  its  meeting  in  October,  that  it  will  contribute 
fifty  dollars  towards  this  object,  provided  the  community 
will  raise  forty — to  which  the  State  will  then  add  ten,  mak- 
ing a  round  hundred.  I  would  further  have  it  stipulated 
that  this  money  should  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
a  Committee  named  by  this  Society,  but  including  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  and  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  And  finally,  I  would  follow  the  excel- 
lent example  of  a  public  library  near  Boston,  and  arrange 
for  raising  the  forty  dollars  in  small  sums,  to  awaken  as 
widespread  an  interest  as  possible,*and  bring  home  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

I  ask  permission,  Mr.  President,  to  give  notice  now  that  I 
shall  bring  this  subject  up  in  October,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  above-mentioned  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars, 
subject  to  the  conditions  already  set  forth. — [A  paper  read 
before  the  New  England  Society  of  Orange^  N.  y,y  June  13,1 872.] 


If  you  would  not  be  thought  a  fool  in  others*  conceit,  be 
not  wise  in  your  own ;  he  that  trusts  to  his  own  wisdom, 
proclaims  his  own  folly  ;  he  is  truly  wise  that  shall  appear 
so,  that  hath  folly  enough  to  be  thought  not  worldly  wise^ 
or  wisdom  enough  to  see  his  own  folly. 
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THE     HOFUYL    SCHOOL. 

THE  agricultural  and  educational  establishment  founded 
by  M.  de  Fellenberg,  at  Hofuyl  (a  league  and  a  half 
from  Berne),  has  acquired  great  celebrity.  We  visited  it 
yesterday  for  the  first  time.  M.  de  Fellenberg,  who  was 
walking  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  near  the  house,  with  some 
of  his  pupils,  was  the  first  person  we  met.  Being  at  leisure, 
a  rare  circumstance  with  him,  he  had  the  goodness  to  show 
us  over  the  establishment  and  explain  its  working  himsell 
To  avail  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  his  kindness,  we  spent 
the  evening  at  Hofuyl,  and  slept  in  the  vicinity.  Agjiculture 
was  not  my  principal  object :  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  say, 
that  I  noticed  well-kept  fields,  where  not  a  weed  was  to  be 
seen,  and  fine  meadows  which  fifteen  years  before  were  a 
vast  turf  bog.  M.  de  Fellenberg  performed  an  admirable 
work  in  draining  this  swamp ;  the  stagnant  waters  saturat- 
ing the  soil  now  flow  over  its  surface,  irrigating  the  fields 
they  formerly  drowned.  Every  four  years  the  land  is  turned 
up  with  an  exceedingly  strong  plow,  formerly  drawn  by 
fourteen  horses,  and  removing  stones  at  a  depth  of  two  feet, 
but  now  requiring  only  six.  It  is  possible  that  this  process 
would  not  succeed  everywhere,  for  there  are  few  general 
rules  in  agriculture  unsusceptible  of  local  exceptions.  The 
buildings  of  all  kinds  are  in  the  best  condition. 

'  My  curiosity  was  now  attracted  by  a  troop  of  young  boys 
returning  from  the  fields,  with  their  working  implements  in 
their  hands,  and  following  a  man  of  about  thirty.  They 
greeted  M.  de  Fellenberg  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  as  they 
passed.  We  followed  the  troop  of  young  workmen  to  their 
dwelling,  a  low  house,  very  unpretentious,  fifty  paces  from 
thit  of  M.  de  Fellenberg.  They  were  abou£  forty  in  num- 
ber, between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  dressed  in  short 

jackets  and  trowsers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  their  feet  and 
heads  bare,  but  appearing  perfectly  contented  and  healthy. 
Their  apartments,  on  the  first  story,  consist  of  two  large 
rooms,  one,  the  dormitory,  provided  with  mattresses,  sheets 
and  blankets  on  a  platform  along  the  walls,  as  in  a  guard- 
house {corps-de-^garde),  the  whole  very  clean ;  the  other  is 
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furnished  with  two  long  tables  with  their  forms,  and  several 
cupboards,  in  which  the  pupils  arrange  their  collections  of 
plants,  specimens  of  soils  and  rocks,  mechanical  drawings, 
etc.  When  the  weather  is  very  hot,  they  take  their  meals 
in  a  shed  near  the  house. 

While  waiting  for  supper,  the  young  man,  the  leader  of 
the  troop,  whose  name  is  Vehrli,  entoned  a  national,  histori- 
cal and  religious  hymn,  which  the  pupils  sang  in  parts,  with 
g^eat  precision,  thus  showing  themselves  to  be  as  good 
musicians  as  they,  were  industrious  laborers.  For  supper 
they  had  soup,  vegetables  and  milk,  after  which  they 
amused  themselves  with  various  games,  wherein  the  mind 
took  greater  part  than  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  labors  of 
the  day  furnish  sufficient  exercise  for  the  latter.  The  game 
we  witnessed  consisted  of  guessing  a  thought  from  a  given 
number  of  questions.  Reading  aloud  followed ;  three  gram- 
matical and  arithmetical  questions  were  proposed,  in  which 
the  pupils  appeared  to  take  great  interest,  and  generally 
answered  very  correctly :  the  calculations  were  made 
mentally.  After  we  bad  retired  we  heard  them  singing 
some  time  longer;  the  voices,  however,  insensibly  died 
away,  and  before  nine  o'clock,  all  these  young  people  were 
in  bed,  having  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning.  The  pupils 
begin  the  day  with  a  lesson  of  half  an  hour,  breakfast  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  supped,  w:ork  in  the  iields 
from  six  to  twelve,  dine,  have  an  hour's  lesson  and  return 
to  the  fields  till  six.  On  Sundays,  the  lessons  occupy  six 
instead  of  two  hours :  they  have  meat  on  that  day  alone. 
A  perfect  simplicity  was  observable  in  all  I  saw ;  nothing 
theatrical,  no  attempt  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  others. 
^The  pupils  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  they  were  being 
looked  at,  and  the  presence  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  imposed 
no  restraint  on  them.  Such  were  my  first  impressions  of 
what  I  saw  at  Hofuyl ;  I  will  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
school  for  the  poor,  a  school  of  industry  as  it  is  called. 

M.  de  Fellenberg's  house  is  regular  and  of  good  appear- 
ance ;  when  we  entered  a  great  number  of  young  people 
oi  tht  high  school  "WGT^  assembled.  The  greater  number  of 
them  belong  to  the  first  families  of  Germany,  Russia  and 
Switzerland.    Madame  de  Fellenberg,  who,  with  the  best 
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grace  in  the  world,  shares  the  sacrifice  made  by  her  husband, 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  high  society  in  which  they  were 
both  born,  and  the  duties  he  has  imposed  on  himself,  had 
the  kindness  to  retain  us  for  supper. 

A  large  table  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  occupied  three 
sides  of  a  large  hall.  Seventy  or  eighty  young  nien,  several 
professors  and  the  family  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  took  their 
seats  at  it.  The  repast  was  abundant  and  simple,  the  pupils 
conversing  freely  with  each  other.  We  took  leave  of  M. 
de  Fellenberg,  full  of  interest  for  an  establishment,  respect- 
ing which  we  had  received  much  information,  and  of  which 
we  could  foresee  the  importance.  I  intend  to  read  the 
different  reports  which  have  been  drawn  up,  so  as  to  guide 
my  inquiries  when  I  return  here  with  more  leisure  at  my 

command.     I  will  then  give  the  results. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  short  visit  I  made  last  year  to  Hofuyl,  having  only 
sharpened  my  curiosity,  I  did  not  fail  to  return,  better  pre- 
pared to  inspect  the  establishment  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  with 
profit.     He  was  so  good  as  to  reply  to  all  the  questions  I 
asked  during  my  several  visits  to  him,  and  to  furnish  me 
with  all  the  accounts  and  infornaation  I  required.      This 
extraordinary  man  first  became  known  as  a  skilful  agricul-  ^ 
turist,  and    he  has  still    an   agricultural   institute    at  the 
chafeau  of  Bucksee  near  Hofuyl,  but  agriculture  w^as  always 
a  secondary  object  with  him,  and  the  hope  of  rendering  it 
a  means  of  education  for  the  people,  gave  it  its  greatest 
importance  in  his  eyes.    And  truly,  though  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  men,  educa- 
tion alone  can  render  them  better  and  happier.    Gifted  with 
a  generous  and  ardent  character,  M.  de  Fellenberg  adopted 
at  an  early  age,  the  principles  of  that  liberalism,  which  was 
soon  to  be  so  cruelly  abused.     The  disappointment  he  feU 
at  a  result  so  contrary  to  his  hopes,  gave  him  the  most  un- 
favorable opinion  of  the  moral  state  of  mankind ;  but  he 
none  the  less  clung  to  the  hope  that  an  improved  system  of 
education  might  yet  save  it.     An  accidental  circumstance 
which  would  have  made  less  impression  on  a  mind  more 
habituated  to  worldly  affairs,  and  otherwise  disposed,  de- 
cided M.  de  Fellenberg*s  vocation  for  ever.      Attached  to 
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the  Swiss  Legation  (at  Paris),  after  the  French  invasion  he 
had  a  conversation  with  Rewbel,  at  his  country  house  at 
Areneil,  near  Paris,  in  the  course  of  which  he  (M.  de  Fellen- 
berg)  represented  the  afflicted  state  of  his  country,  and  the 
danger  that  would  result ;  independently  of  all  considera- 
tions of  justice,  from  exciting  a  man  like  that  of  La  Vend6e, 
equally  disastrous  to  both  parties.  The  Director  appeared 
to  listen  with  attention,  and  M,  de  Fellenberg  began  to 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  made  some  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  even  awakened  sentiments  of  humanity  in  his 
heart,  when  suddenly  interrupting  the  touching  speech  and 
his  own  reflections  alike,  he  called  a  servant  who  was  pass- 
ing, and  told  him  to  bring  a  basket  containing  a  favorite 
spaniel  and  its  pups,  and  it  became  at  once  impossible  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  tkem,  or  even  to  believe  that  it 
had  been  for  an  instant  awakened.  "  Entirely  disgusted 
with  diplomacy,"  said  M.  de  Fellenberg,  from  whom  I  had 
the  anecdote  ;  "  I  took  leave  of  a  spot  and  career  to  which 
I  was  so  unsuited,  resolved  to  undertake  the  long  and 
laborious  work  of  an  elementary  reform,  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  persevere  in  it  all  my  life." 

His  was  to  prove,  by  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  can,  by  a  better  employment  of 
their  time,  cultivate  their  understandings  and  provide  for 
their  wants  at  the  same  time,  so  that  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age  a  j'^oung  man  should  be  well  educated  and  able  to  earn 
his  living,  having  already  reimbursed  his  family  for  the  cost 
of  his  education  and  maintenance.  The  peasants  of  his 
neighborhood  at  first  were  little  disposed  to  submit  their 
children  to  the  experiment,  but  M.  de  Fellenberg  had  fore- 
seen the  obstacles  he  would  have  to  encounter  from  them : 
he  required  pupils  of  whom  he  would  be  the  master,  and  he 
took  them,  where  he  could,  sometimes  from  begging  on  the 
highway.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  able  coadju- 
tor in  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Vehrli,  the  son  of  a 
school-master  of  Thurgovie,  who  came  to  Hofiiyl  in  1809, 
to  inspect  the  establishment,  and  was  so  struck  with  M. 
de  Fellenberg's  plan,  that  he  offered  his  son,  then  a  bright 
eighteen  year  old,  as  assistant.  This  young  man,  at  first 
admitted  to  the  table  of  M.  de  Fellenberg,  soon  left  it  for 
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that  of  the  pupils,  whom  since  then  he  has  never  quitted 
day  or  night ;  working  with  them  in  the  fields,  sharing  their 
sports  and  learning  himself  what  he  had  to  teach.  His  zeal 
has  not  flagged  for  an  instant  during  ten  years  of  exertioxL 
The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  thirty-nine :  they  arc 
treated  as  they  would  be  at  home,  their  obedience  is  of  a 
filial  character,  and  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  need  of 
any  punishment, 

I  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  distribution  of 
their  time.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  strength :  the  work  of  each  class  is 
entered  every  evening  into  a  book,  specifying  the  kind  of 
labor,  so  as  to  place  the  value  to  the  debit  of  such  and  such 
crop,  such  and  such  a  building,  to  the  cattle,  the  machine 
making,  etc.  The  work  of  Hhe  first  class  (the  youngest) 
is  calculated  at  half  a  kreutzer  per  hour,  that  of  the  second 
at  a  kreutzer,  and  that  of  the  third  at  two  kreutzers.  Tte 
day's  work  (ten  hours)  of  a  pupil  of  the  third  class  is  thus 
paid  at  20  kreutzers  ( 1 5  French  sous,  or  American  cents) 
whilst  the  day's  work  of  a  laborer  is  worth  24  sous.  Thus 
the  worth  of  the  work  is  far  from  being  exaggerated.  In 
winter,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  fields,  the  pupils 
are  employed  in  sedentary  occupations,  such  as  plating 
straw  for  chairs,  basket-making,  sawing  and  splitting  wood, 
thrashing  grain,  grinding  paints,  helping  the  wheelwright, 
carpenter,  or  other  handicraftsmen  dwelling  at  Hofiiyl.— 
Translated  from  M.  Simon* s  Voyage  en  Swisse, 


•  •  m  t 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, it  was  decided  to  open  a  College  of  Music,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  graduates  of  musical  conservatories  and 
academies,  and  provided  with  higher  and  more  varied  facili- 
ties for  musical  education  than  have  hitherto  been  obtainable 
in  this  country.  Dr.  E.  Touijee  was  elected  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  The  course  of  instruction  laid  out  covers  a  period 
of  three  years. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    NOTES. 


UNITED  STATES. — Extensive  diamond  fields  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  their  products,'  seem 
likely  to  offer  a  wild  career  to  speculation^  have  been  an- 
nounced rather  vaguely  as  existing  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  (Little  Colorado),  a  stream 
which  actually  takes  its  rise  in  New  Mexico,  but  for  the 
most  part  flows  through  Arizona  north-westerly  from  the 
34th  parallel  (long.  109°  W.)  Diamonds,  rubies,  saphires,  and 
emeralds,  it  is  said,  have  already  been  obtained  in  satisfactory 
quantities,  and  we  hear  of  the  formation  of  a  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  Mining  Company,  with  a  capital  of  ten  mil- 
lions. The  diamonds  compare  favorably  with  those  derived 
from  South  America  and  South  Africa.  Rubies  have  also 
been  found  near  Prescott,  in  Arizona,  and  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Pinal  Mountains  (north  of  the  Gila)  are  also  alleged  to 
be  the  true  seat  of  the  diamond  diggings.  From  New  Mex- 
ico, on  the  borders  of  Arizona,  in  what  are  called  the  Ant 
Hills,  "  several  pints  of  precious  and  doubtful  stones'*  have 
been  brought  in  by  a  party  making  a  geological  expedition 
from  Fort  Wingate  to  Albuquerque.  What  with  gold  and 
diamond  hunters  it  is  certain  that  Arizona  will  shortly  be 
opened  up  for  settlement,  and  we  may  expect  rich  additions 
not  only  to  geography  but  also  to  archaeology,  as  the  whole 
region  we  have  indicated  abounds  in  remains  of  an  ancient 
civilization.  A  map  of  lower  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
embracing  the  locality  of  the  reported  mines,  is  contained 
in  Pumpelly's  "  Across  America  and  Asia**  (New  York : 
Holt  &  Williams). 

^A  member  of  the  Yellowstone  Expedition  now  in  pro- 
gress gives  the  following  list  of  the  personnel : 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  S.  geologist ;  has  been  in  that  department 
sixteen  years,  and  has  also  completed  a  geological  survey  of  Ne- 
braska, county  by  county.  His  mother  and  one  sister  now  reside  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  James  Stevenson  has  be*en  with  Dr.  Hayden 
seventeen  years,  and  probably  has  as  much  knowledge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  any  man  living.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fellow 
travelers  of  Capt.  Bonneville,  so  eloquently  described  by  Washington 
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Irving,  as  well  as  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  range  as  far  north 
as  Dakota.  Without  Mr.  Stevenson  a  trip  of  this  kind  would  be  next 
to  impossible,  as  he  is  an  experienced  packer  and  is  well, versed  ie 
the  scientific  objects  of  the  expedition.  Adams,  reporter  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Times  of  New  York,  and  the  Enquirer  of  Philadelphia, 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prof.  Bradley,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  assistant 
geologist.  He  will  take  charge  of  the  geology  of  the  Snake  River 
country.  Beckler,  topographer,  Pennsylvania.  Beveridge,  assistant 
topographer,  son  of  Col.  Beveridge,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Brown,  ^- 
sistant.  District  Columbia ;  Burck,  topographer.  New  York,  and  ¥ras 
assistant  engineer  under  Gov.  Walker  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Survey ;  Jackson,  photographer.  New  York ;  Campbell,  assist- 
ant photographer,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Carrington,  ichthyologist, 
Virginia ;  Coulter,  botanist,  Maryland ;  Easlack,  assistant  meterolo- 
gist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Herring,  topographer,  Pennsylvania,  and 
engineer  on  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia;  Holmes,  artist.  Dis- 
trict Columbia  ;  Jacox,  assistant  ornithologist.  New  York  ;  Merriam, 
ornithologist.  New  York,  and  son  of  Congressman  Merriani,  Lewis 
county.  New  York  ;  Logan,  secretary  to  expedition,  and  nephew  to 
Senator  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  Jones,  assistant,  Rochester,  and  nephew 
to  Dr.  Hayden  ;  Negley,  assistant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  son  of  Congress- 
man Negley,  and  graduate  of  naval  school,  Annapolis ;  Nicholson, 
meteorologist.  District  Columbia ;  Piatt,  assistant  ornithologist, 
Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Peale,  mineralogist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Say- 
age,  assistant,  Lawrence,  Kas. ;  Spencer,  guest,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
nephew  of  Longford,  commissioner  of  Yellowstone  Park  ;  Taggait, 
assistant,  Ohio  ;  West,  assistant,  Ohio,  and  son  of  Judge  West,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  ;  Gonnet,  astronomer,  Massachusetts  ;  Pro£ 
Wakefield,  assistant  astronomer,  Ohio. 

Asia. — Who  has  not  sympathized  with  the  map  coloiast, 
obliged,  in  times  not  so  long  past,  to  mark  with  his  bmsh 
the  kingdoms,  principalities,  palatinates,  counties,  duchies, 
and  enclaves  innumerable  of  divided  Germany,  where  now 
one  broad  splash  of  blue  or  yellow  paint  suffices  ?  His  im- 
proved condition  is  visible  also  in  United  Italy ;  and  even 
the  vast  political  areas  of  Asia  promise  to  become  still 
vaster  and  simpler  for  him  to  designate.  Indeed,  it  will 
soon  be  (all  but  historically)  absurd  to  bound  our  maps  of 
Europe  by  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian,  when,  if  we 
give  the  Russian  Caesar  his  due,  we  shall  picture  his  undi- 
vided domain  as -extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  forming  part  of  a  grand  division  once  the  smallest  T>f  all 
but  now  competing  with  Asia  itself— or  what  is  left  of  the 
Asia  of  the  atlases  of  the  present  day.    The  Russian  Empire 
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at  this  moment  practically  contains,  besides  Siberia,  the 
whole  of  Turkestan,  a  large  part  of  Soongaria,  and  an  inde- 
finite part  of  Mantchooria ;  and  those  who  pretend  to  divine 
the  purpose  of  the  Muscovite  Government  predict  also  the 
speedy  absorption  of  Afghanistan  and  Corea.  In  short,  the 
Empire  of  the  near  future  may  embrace  all  of  Asia  lying 
north  of  the  40th  parallel  (/.  e,  north  of  Pekin  and  Cashgar) 
with  as  much  of  Turkestan  as  lies  south  of  it,  and  whatever 
other  territory  may  have  been  acquired  beyond  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  Mountains.  We  shall  attempt  a  brief  outline  of  the 
order  and  extent  of  the  later  acquisitions. 

By  imperial  decree  of  March  i,  1866,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Russian  Turkestan  was  declared  to  run  from 
the  Sea  of  Aral  to  Lake  Issik-Kuk.  In  1868  Khudayar  Khan, 
the  ruler  of  Khokan,  having  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the 
Russians  at  Tashkend,  ceded  them  a  significant  part  of  his 
territory,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  satisfactory 
to  the  conquerors.  In  1869  Mozaffer-Eddin  Khan,  emir  of 
Bokhara,  was  defeated  at  Samarcand,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  humbly  sought  at  St.  Petersburg  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship.  Khokan  and  Bokhara  thus  became  in 
offect  Russian  provinces,' if  nominally  still  independent.  In 
1 869-70  the  Russians  were  occupied  in  suppressing  a  rebel- 
lion of  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  was  fpstered  by  emissaries 
of  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  In  November  of  the  following  year 
this  chief  surprised  a  Russian  camp  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  further  hostilities 
seemed  inevitable,  threatening  no  little  danger  to  the  Rus- 
sian establishment.  Jacob  Beg,  the  usurper  of  Cashgar, 
just  over  the  border,  invited  to  league  with  himself  against 
the  Russians  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  who  accepted,  and  the 
Khan  of  Khohan,  who  declined,  and  was  making  overtures 
to  the  willing  Khan  of  Khiva,  when  the  latter's  disposition 
was  suddenly  changed  by  the  intrigues  of  Gen.  Kaufmann, 
the  Governor  of  Russian  Turcomania,  in  favor  of  already 
existing  disafiection  among  the  Khan's  own  subjects.  In 
April  last  he  was  so  far  convinced  of  the  Russian  superiority 
in  the  game,  that  he  liberated  all  the  Russian  prisoners,  and 
assented  to  a  treaty  of  commerce,  allowing  free  trade  to 
Russian  merchants  throughout  his  khanate,  and  ^arantee- 
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ing  protection  to  caravans.  By  this  act  he  opens  to  the 
Russians  the  entire  course  of  the  Amu  or  Oxus  River,  and 
permits  direct  communication  between  Orenburg  and 
Afghanistan. 

The  Russians  have  at  several  points,  during  the  past 
decade,  encroached  upon  the  great  central  area  known  as 
Chinese  Taitary.     On  the  22d  of  July,  1871,  they  occupied 
the  district  of  Kouldja^  in  Sqongaria — a  fertile  oasis,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  (except  on  the  west),  and  abounding 
in  living  waters,  with  a  desert  only  in  the  centre,  just  touch- 
ing the  River  Hi,  which  traverses  the  district.    The  products 
of  the  soil  are  rice,  millet,  grapes,  apples,  apricots,  melons, 
etc. ;  the  timber  is  fine  and  varied,  and  there  are  sufficient 
coal  deposits.    The  Chinese  occupied  this  valley  in  1757,  ex- 
terminating thie  inhabitants  and  introducing  a  motley  colony, 
which  revolted  in  1825  and  again   in  1865,  this  last  time 
securing  their  independence.     The  Tarantches  (Turks),  who 
number  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  population  (102,000), 
were  in  1867  accepted  as  rulers.    To  these  the  Russians 
now  succeed.     Coastwise,  similar  advances  have  been  made 
and  are  still  making.    Saghalien,  of^which  only  the  northern 
end  was  yielded  to  the  Russians  by  the  treaty  of  1867,  has 
now  been  entirely  occupied  and  fortified  ;  and  the  Japanese, 
so  far  from  resisting,  liave  struck  up  a-peculiar  intimacy  with 
its  powerful  neighbor,  and  formed  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  that  may  yet  produce  grave  complications  in 
eastern  waters.      On  the  mainland,  Russian   Mantchooria, 
extending  southward  from  the  inhospitable  and  humid  banks 
of  the  Amoor,  must  be  considered  to  have  a  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  border,  which  Coreans  and  Chinese  immigrants 
are  crossing  in  great  numbers.     Of  its  harbors,  Vladivostok 
is  the  best,  and  likely  to  outstrip  in  importance  the  northern 
port  Nicolaievsk.     The  cable  connecting  Japan  and  Siberia 
lands  at  the  former  place.     The  water  which  went  on  our 
maps  under  the  name  of  the  channel  of  Tartary,  has,  since  its 
acquisition  by  Russia,  in  the  treaty  with  China  concluded 
by  Gen.  Ignatieff  Nov.  2,  i860,  been  denominated  the  Gulf 
of  Peter  the  Great.     It  is  really  a  succession  of  six  great 
gulfs  along  a  coast  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  extent,  and 
affording  twenty  excellent   harbors,  capable  of  receiving 
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ships  of  the  first-class  in  all  weathers  and  almost  in  all 
seasons.  The  first  Russian  settlements  in  this  region  date 
from  1864.  Rains  are  very  frequent  and  the  air  full  of 
moisture,  the  effect  on  vegetation  being  equivalent  to  six 
degrees  difference  in  latitude  northward.  But  little  snow 
falls  about  the  Gulf,  and  not  all  the  ports  are  frozen  in 
winter.     Rainy  and  foggy  days  average  160  out  of  365. 

From  Ausland  we  quote    the  following  picture  of 

Samarcand,  under  the  Russian  regime : 

"  At  Samarcand,  the  Russian  soldiers  naturally  live  in  the  citadel, 
but  the  General  in  the  city,  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress,  it  is 
true,  and  near  enough  to  take  refuge  in  it  in  an  instant.  Samarcand 
is  peaceful,  for  its  inhabitants  know  that  the  citadel  has  bee^i  so  for- 
tified as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  Bokharian  army.  The  fort,  the 
Emir's  palace,  the  Bey's  palace,  have  almost  wholly  lost  their  oriental 
aspect.  The  Emir's  residence  has  been  converted  into  a  hospital  and 
a  quartermaster's  depot,  and  several  officers  are  established  in  the 
Bey's  dwelling.    One  of  the  mosques  has  become  an  orthodox  Greek 

church What  is   (or  was)  most  wanting  in  this  famous  city  is 

merchants,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word.  There  were  many 
who  bore  this  name,  but  they  sold  only  trifles — toilet  articles,  chil- 
dren's toys,  women's  goods.  Nothing  could  be  had  of  them  that 
was  needed  for  daily  subsistence.  After  long  waiting,  the  things 
desired  made  their  appearance,  but  were  either  not  usable  or  ex- 
travagantly dear,  and  sometimes  both.  At  last  a  kind  of  restaurant 
was  started,  and  there  are  now  two  bakers — a  Grerman  and  a  Tartar. 
Lat^  still  arrived  a  conjurer ;  then,  two  or  three  months  afterwards, 
an  Italian  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  a  monkey." 

A.  P.  Fedchenko,  a  Russian  traveler,  made  last  sum- 
mer an  important  journey  in  Central  Asia,  and  letters  from 
him  were  published  in  the  Turkestanskaia  Vtdomoski  (founded 
1870),  at  Tashkend.  We  append  the  Academy s  3bstra,ct  of 
the  fuller  narrative  compiled  for  Petermann's  Mittlieilungefi : 

"  Fedchenko  entered  the  diminished  Khanate  of  Khokan  from 
Kojend,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Turkestan,  and  at  an  audience 
granted  by  the  Khan  at  the  capital  city  he  obtained  a  written  per- 
mission to  travel  in  the  Khanate.  From  the  city  of  Khokan  the 
traveler  first  went  southward  by  Ispara,  on  the  way  which  leads 
through  the  mountains  to  the  principality  of  Karategin ;  but  the 
passes  in  this  direction  were  closed  to  the  Khokandians  through  a 
rebellion  of  the  Kirghiz.  Fedchenko  describes  the  head  of  the  Ispara 
valley  as  an  extensive  circus,  on  the  southern  side  of  which  eight 
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peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet ;  between  each  of 
these  a  great  glacier  with  side  moraines  sinks  into  the  valley,  descend- 
ing to  a  level  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  pass  to  Kara- 
tegin  is  over  one  of  these  glaciers.  From  this  the  route  lay  across 
the  high  spurs  of  the  mountains  which  boUnd  the  Khanate,  south- 
eastward to  where  a  side  valley  of  the  Syr  Daria,  that  of  the  Kurshab, 
a  small  tributary,  leads  up  to  the  most  important  pass  of  the  whole 
region,  the  Terek-Dawan,  on  the  highway  to  Cashgar  and  Eastern 
Turkestan.  The  Terek  pass  is  scattered  over  with  great  stones  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  traffic  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  has  filled  up  the  spaces  between  these.  In  summer  the  cara- 
vans take  a  more  circuitous  route  by  a  side  pass.  The  summit  of  the 
Terek,  looking  down  towards  Cashgar,  appears  to  have  been  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  journey." 

Africa. — The  traveler  Haverland  tells  the  storj  that,  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  a  large  number  of  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal fancied  they  were  undertaking  a  slight  march  when 
they  set  out  for  the  north  in  the  hope  of  arriving  in  time  to 
help  the  Russians  deliver  the  Holy  land.  They  did  not 
desist  till  they  had  lost  all  their  animals  from  fatigue  and 
the  attacks  of  the  tsetse  fly.  The  northward  longing  still 
aflFects  the  Boers,  who  are  little  more  than  nomads.  About 
100  families  have  recently  accepted  an  invitation  of  the 
Portuguese  government  to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zambesi.  The  total  value  of  the  diamonds  discovered 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vaal  up  to  the  end  of  1870,  is  put  at 
$1,100,000. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  John,  a  resident  of  Listowell, 

Ontario,  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  some  particulars  which  we 
have  not  observed  in  his  other  letters  or  in  Stanley's.  Thus 
he  says : 

"  Lake  Bangweolo,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  150  miles  long,  and  I 
tried  to  cross  it  and  measure  its  breadth  exactly.  The  first  stage  was 
to  an  inhabited  island,  twenty- four  miles.  The  second  stage  coald 
be  seen  from  its  highest  point,  or  rather  the  tops  of  the  trees  upon 
it,  evidently  lifted  up  by  mirage.  The  third  stage,  the  mainland,  was 
said  to  be  as  far  beyond  ;  but  my  canoe  me;i  had  stolen  the  caDoe, 
and  they  got  a  hint  that  the  real  owners  were  in  pursuit,  and  got  into 
a  flurry  to  return  home.  Oh  that  they  would  !  Bat  I  had  only  my 
coverlet  left  to  hire  another  craft,  and  the  Is^ke  being  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  was  very  cold  ;  so  I  gave  in  and  went  back,  bat 
I  believe  the  breadth  to  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.*' 
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Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  been  handsomely  fSted  in  England, 
intends  publishing  a  narrative  of  his  African  adventures, 
which  will  make,  it  is  said,  an  octavo  volume  of  500  pages, 
illustrated  with  maps  and  sketches.  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  will  be  the  American  publishers  of  the 
work. 

Cartography, — The  results  of  elaborate  investigations  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Southern  Arabia,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aden,  by  Freiherr  von  Maltzan,  are  published  in 
the  Miithetlungen.  Von  Maltzan  obtained  his  knowledge  for  the  most 
part  by  a  regular  system  of  examination  of  every  traveler  arriving 
by  any  of  the  routes  which  centre  in  Aden  ;  and  by  comparing  the 
accounts  thus  received  with  the  descriptions  given  in  the  manuscript 
work  of  the  Arabian  geographer  "  El  HamdAni,"  a  copy  of  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Aden.  In  this  way  he  has  been  able 
to  map  out  a  region  of  the  country  stretching  north  and  eastward 
almost  equal  in  extent  to  Bavaria.  When  studied  along  with  the' 
journeys  of  von  Wrede,  Munzinger,  and  Miles,  the  map  forms  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  geography,  by  filling  up  a  space  which  hitherto 
was  a  perfect  blank.  {Academy,  May  15.)  The  last  census  gives  Aden 
a  population  of  35,000  inhabitants. 

Important  improvements  in  the  map  of  Turkey  are 

promised,  in  consequence  of  a  railroad  to  be  opened  from 
Belgrade  to  Salonica  via  Uskup ;  from  the  travels  of  a  Mr. 
Kanitz  in  Bulgaria ;  and  from  the  continuation  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  of  the  Russian  measurement  of  the  meridian  of 
Lapland,  which  last  will  afford  the  basis  for  a  trigonometri- 
cal survey  of  Eastern  Roumelia  (ancient  Thrace), 


•  ♦  <  • 


In  the  average  height  of  mountain  ranges  Switzerland 
does  not  compare  with  Colorado,  or,  for  that  matter,  with 
any  Western  territory.  The  mean  height  of  the  Alps  is 
from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mean  height  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  This  is 
the  mean  height  of  the  immense  continental  sweep  of  the 
Cordillera  de  la  Sierra  Madre.  It  is  probable  that  the 
average  height  in  Colorado,  which  is  the  table-land  of  the 
continent,  will  approach  very  nearly  to  12,000  feet* 
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CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT  AS   A    MEANS    OF 

SCHOOL    GOVERNMENT. 

v; 

BY  COMMON  consent  and  immemorial  custom,  the  right 
to  use  the   rod   as  a  means  of  producing  individual 
reformation  or  establishing  general  obedience,  is  vested  in 
the  teacher.     In  this  respect,  as  stated  in  a  former  paper,  he 
is  understood  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  power  over  the 
pupils  in  school  as  that  which  the  law  recognizes  in  their 
parents  out  of  school.     When  all  other  means  of  reformation 
have  failed,  it  is  meet,  right,  and  the  teacher's  bounden  duty 
to  judiciously  test  "  the  virtues  of  the  rod,"  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  the  task  may  be.      Corporal  punishment  un- 
doubtedly should  be  the  last  resort,  but  when  used  it  should 
be  continued  (or  resumed  at  short  intervals)  until  it  pro- 
duces the  desired  result.     The  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  more  effectual  in  most  instances  and,  considering  the 
future  prospects  of  the  refractory,  it  is  far  more  humane 
than  temporary  suspension  or  total  expulsion  from  school 
We  do  not  advocate  frequent  corrections  of  this  sort :  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  those  children  do  best 
who  are  seldom  subjected  to  blows.     We  recommend  *'  the 
use,  but  not  the  abuse  of  the  rod."      When  not  being  used, 
this  instrument  should  not  be  exposed  to  view.  The  teacher 
should  not  carry  it  with  him  "  on  his  rounds'*  through  the 
school.     He  should  remember  that  its  constant  appearance, 
with  frequent,  slight,  and  random  application  will  familiarize 
the  pupils  with  its  terrors,  and  cause  the  more  evil-disposed 
to  regard  it  with  contempt.     Nothing  could  be  so  pernici- 
ous as  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  rod.     This  instrument 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  universal  remedy  to  be  applied 
for  all  transgressions — small  and  large.    A  child  should  not 
be  corrected  with  two  or  three  lashes  for  a  fault,  and  the 
same  repeated  on  every  repetition  of  a  like  offence.    The 
rod  should  be  specially  reserved  for  the  greater  and  more 
heinous  offences.     Its  judicious  use  requires  a  nice  discrim- 
ination and  a  careful  study  of  the  delinquent's  temper- 
implying  considerable  skill,  caution  and  judgment  in  the 
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teacher,  as  well  as  a  correct  estimate  of  the  offender's  char- 
acter and  fault.  Ill-ordered  or  ill-deserved  correction  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  refractory 
more  perverse  and  intractable.  Let  the  pupil  get  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubt  that  may  arise  during  an  investigation  as 
to  his  guilt.  "  Better  to  pardon  ninety  and  nine  offenders, 
than  to  punish  one  innocent  child."  If  we  err  at  all,  let  us 
be  sure  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Moreover,  we  must 
always  remember  that  if  punishment  fails  to  do  good  it  is 
sure  to  do  harm.  If  it  be  not  made  to  reach  the  mind  and 
bend  the  will,  it  only  hardens  and  injures  the  offender.  It 
would  be  far  better  never  to  attempt  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  than  that  it  should  fail  in  design — prove  ineffec- 
tual or  soon  need  repetition.  All  punishments  are  for  amend- 
ment or  example — for  reformation  of  tlie  offender  or  the 
detention  of  others  from  committing  like  offences.  Some- 
times these  two  motives  are  united,  and  then  the  punishment 
is  doubly  just  and  proper.  In  either  case,  legitimate  au- 
thority having  praiseworthy  objects  in  view  inflicts  legiti- 
mate punishment  to  accomplish  legitimate  ends.  This  is 
done  in  love,  and  because  the  little  sufferer  is  beloved. 
Were  it  otherwise  the  teacher  would  be  a  tyrant  and  the 
pupil  a  martyr.  Punishments  should  be  few  and  far^  be- 
tween, for  as  Seneca  well  observes,  "  it  is  as  discreditable  for 
a  teacher  to  have  too  many  of  them  as  it  is  for  a  prince  to 
have  too  many  executions,  or  a  physician  to  have  too  many 
funerals."  "  The  pain  of  the  rod,"  (says  Locke,)  "  on  the  first 
occasion  that  requires  it — continued  and  increased  till  it  has 
thoroughly  prevailed — should  first  bend  the  mind  and  settle 
the  teacher's  (or  parent's)  authority ;  and  then  gravity, 
mixed  with  kindness,  should  keep  it  for  ever  after."  If  the 
teacher  can  only  succeed  in  thoroughly  establishing  his 
authority  at  school  in  the  first  instance,  his  efforts  as  an 
educator  are  almost  sure  of  being  successful.  Good  disci- 
pline is  essential  to  good  teaching,  and  may  be  said  to  form 
the  fundamental  basis  of  education. 

The  major  offences — ^generally  known  as  disobedience? 
perverseness  of  disposition,  obstinacy,  rebellion,  and  wilful 
neglect,  are  those  which  need  repression  by  the  use  of  the 
rod.     Kindness  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  te  acher 
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would  be  regarded  as  weakness  by  pupils  gnilty  of  these 
faults.  Force  is  the  only  influence  they  will  respect — at  least 
at  the  outset.      For  this  reason  such    offenders   mtist  be 
thoroughly   mastered    by  whipping,    prolonged   until  the 
chastisement  reaches  the  mind,  bends  the  will,  and  produces 
the  desired  effect  by  exciting  shame,  sorrow  and  repentance; 
the  great  object  of  all  punishment.    Attendance  at  school 
implies  submission  to  authority,  and  authority  requires  sanc- 
tions. The  teacher  could  have  no  right  to  command  unless  he 
also  had  the  right  to  enforce  obedience.    The  penalties  attach- 
ed to  wilful  transgressions  administered  equally  and  regularly 
— ^and  without  passion,  caprice,  hesitation  or  mitigation — ^lead 
pupils  to  feel  that  pain  and  shame  are  sure  to  overtake  the 
evil  doer.     Discipline  will  be  easy  and  effective  when  the 
pupils  have  once'  made  up  their  minds  that  the  teachers 
commznds*  must  be  obeyed.     We  may  here   remark,  that 
when  children  are  punished,  the  degree  of  correction  should 
not  be  measured  altogether  by  the    magnitude  of   their 
offence,  but  rather  by  the  amount  of  opposition  indicated 
by  the  offence  towards  the  rules  of  the  school  and  authority 
of  the  teacher — by  the  root  whence  it  sprang  and  the  habit 
it  tends  to  establish.     If  possible,  let  things  be  so  ordered 
that  the  pupil  will  consider  the  shame  of  being  whipped  a 
gfreater  punishment  than  the  pain  caused  by  the  rod.  Shame 
of  giving  offence  and  of  the  disgrace  attending  it  are  whole- 
some restraints  on  juvenile  conduct.     Without  exhibiting  a 
will  of  his  (own  and  an  unalterable  tenacity  of  purpose,  a 
teacher  will  seldom  be  able  to  win  the  esteem  of  his  pupils; 
and  unless  he  gains  their  esteem  he  can  never  enjoy  their  love. 
Without  their  love  or  affectionate  regard  he  cannot  reckon  on 
their  prompt  or  implicit  obedience,  except  as  the  result  of  fear 
or  force.    A  teacher  on  taking  charge  of  a  school,  may  not 
be  able  to  win  the  love  (and  thus  secure  the  obedience)  (rf 
all  his  pupils  for  many  weeks  or  perhaps  months.    It  would 
be  very  foolish  of  him  in  such  a  case,  to  ignore  the  use  of 
the  rod,  and  thus  allow  those  desirous  of  being  troublesome 
to  run  riot,  and  set  a  pernicious  example  to  the  remainder 
while  he  is  experimenting  on  the  virtues  of  moral  saasioD. 
On  the  contrary,  let  him  first  establish  his  authority  bj 
force — if  necessary — ^and  then  rely  on  "  softer  means  **  if  so 
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disposed.  Otherwise,  things  would  be  sure  to  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse ;  "  the  sickly  3heep  would  infect  the  flock," 
and  the  trustees  have  to  call  in  a  new  physician  and  pay  the 
old  one  off.  A  ruler  abolishing  fines,  prisons,  and  capital 
punishment  would  soon  have  no  country  to  rule,  no  servants 
to  obey  him,  no  friends  to  love  him — all  would  be  confusion; 
riot  and  bloodshed.  So  of  a  teacher  who,  on  finding  that 
he  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  successfully  establishing 
his  authority  by  reason  and  love,  would  decline  or  delay  to 
do  so  by  force.  Order  being  once  established,  and  thorough 
obedience  secured,  he  will  have  to  resort  to  the  rod  but 
seldom.  On  taking  charge  of  a  school,  if  he  find  that  the 
pupils  disrespect  the  immortal  principles  of  law  and  order 
and  abuse  their  freedom,  we  would  advise  him  to  act 
promptly,  anc^do  as  governments  do  in  like  cases — **  suspend 
the  constitution  (so  to  speak)  and  rule  by  martial  law." 
Habits  of  order,  attention,  and  implicit  obedience  promul- 
gated and  once  adopted  by  the  school,  his  appeals  to  higher 
motives  than  fear  or  force  will  seldom  fail.  "  He  can  then 
rule  by  the  power  of  reciprocal  affection,  and  rely  for  suc- 
cess on  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature."  These  will 
carry  conyiction  to  the  heart  through  the  medium  of  the 
conscience.  But  it  is  evident  he  must  establish  his  authority 
by  force — if  necessary — long  before  he  could  justly  be  ex- 
pected to  exact  or  receive  obedience  as  the  result  of  affection. 
Teachers  should  be  particularly  careful  not  •  to  threaten 
their  pupils.  If  a  boy  be  innocent  no  one  has  a  right  to 
threaten  him :  if  guilty,  justice  or  good  example  demand 
his  punishment.  The  ruler  who  continually  threatens  his 
subjects  not  only  alienates  their  affections,  but  is  sure  of 
being  despised  and  hated — ^they  will  detest  his  prison,  scoff 
at  his  words,  and  ultimately  deprive  him  of  all  power,  if  not 
of  his  head.  The  man  who  strikes  when  he  has  just  cause — 
and  without  the  notice  of  a  threat — is  the  person  whom 
people  obey,  honor,  and  respect.  The  dog  that  barks  the 
most  and  the  loudest,  is  not  the  soonest  dog  to  bite.  Chil- 
dren learn  as  if  by  instinct  that  the  loudest  talker  is  usually 
the  weakest  and  smallest  actor,  and  that  the  decision  and 
firmness  of  a  man  of  many  words  are  confined  to  his  tongue. 
This  may  induce  them  to  dislike  his  person,  to  despise  his 
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teachings,  and  to  disobey  his  commands,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons he  should  never  make  use  of  threats. 

As  a  rule,  corporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
hands  with  a  cane  of  moderate  thickness.      For  many  rea- 
sons, the  head  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  body  should 
be  ex.erapt  from  blows.     But  it  may  be  asked — "  What  is  to 
be  done  should  the  delinquent  resist  the  teacher  or  decline 
to  receive  his  punishment  on  the  hands  ?"     There  are  two 
solutions  for  such  a  difficulty.    According  to  the  first  the 
refractory  pupil  must  be  punished  on  the  back  or  legs  until 
he  consents  to  apologize,  in  writing,  for  resisting  the  teacher, 
and  expresses  his  willingness  to  accept  his  chastisement  in 
the  usual  way :  after  which,  the  teacher  may  allow  him  a 
respite  to  write  the  apology,  and  then  inflict  the  original 
punishment  on  his  hands  as  designed  at  the  commencement 
Having  honorably  submitted  to  his  punishment,  the  teacher 
may  again  restore  him  to  favor.     Such  an  example  wifl  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  school,  and,  if  judiciously  and  effectu- 
ally performed,  will  never  need  repetition.      The  second 
solution  though  apparently  more  humane  is  far  more  terrible, 
taking  the  future  prospects  of  the  pupil  into  consideration. 
According  to  it,  the  refractory  pupil  must  be  temporarily 
suspended  or  totally  expelled  from  the  school.    The  latter 
plan  is  more  suitable  than  the  former  for  pupils  of  an  adult 
age.     Corporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  school,  and  in  as  solemn  a  manner  as 
possible ;  so  that  it  may  not  only  reform  the  offender,  but 
deter  others  from  committing  similar  offences.      Inflicted 
privately,  its  deterring  influence  is  lost  to  the  school,  whilst 
the    pain  and  disgrace   to  the  sufferer   remain   unaltered. 
Besides,  its  public  infliction  renders  misrepresentation  of 
the  teacher  impossible,  and  its  severity  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated to  parents  nor  ridiculed  to  companions.     Dozens  of 
anxious  eyes  will  witness  its  application,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  mis-stated  or  erroneously  reported.     If  administered  in 
private,  either  or  all  of  these  things  might  happen. 

It  frequently  happens  that  boys  of  an  obstinate  disposition 
and  a  certain  degree  of  fortitude,  will  submit  to  "  almost  anj 
amount  of  continuous  punishment"  in  presence  of  their 
companions   without   indicating  the    least   sense  of  pain, 
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sorrow  or  regret — thinking  doubtless  that  it  is  more  manly 
to  bear  correction  well  than  never  to  have  deserved  it.  The 
chastisement  is  continued  probably  until  the  sufferer  gets 
"  black  in  the  face/*  but  his  stubborn  will  remains  unbent, 
and  at  last  the  teacher,  "  for  the  sake  of  humanity,"  sends 
"the  unconquered  hero"  to  his  seat,  where  he  is  received 
doubtless  with  mingled  though  suppressed  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy   ajid    admiration.       The    punishment — ^though  ultra 
severe — has  failed  in  its  object.     It  has  done  much  harm  but 
no  good.     It  has  hardened  the  offender  and,  through  him, 
the  whole  school.     The  result  of  "  the  encounter"  has  made 
each  pupil  feel  that  if  able  to  bear  a  similar  punishment 
without  flinching,  he  also  might  become  a  "  martyr"  and  not 
only  defy  the  teacher  but  force  him  to  "  cry  quits,"  as  boys 
say.  We  may  be  asked,  **  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?" 
We  reply  that  the  refractory  pupil  must  be  conquered  at 
all  hazards  or  forthwith  expelled.     Punishment  administered 
in  private  would  be  more  effectual  than  public  correction  in 
reducing  the  will  of  such  an  offender.   But  for  reasons  before 
mentioned  we  would  not  recommend  such  a  course.     By 
comparing  the  result  of  our  own  experience  with  such  light 
as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  writings  of  other  edu- 
cators, we  are  induced  to  believe  that  corporal  punishment 
not  continuous  but  inflicted  at  intervals  will  succeed  in  con- 
quering the  obstinate  will  of  such  an  offender  so  as  to  ensure 
his  penitent  submission.    When  the  teacher  finds  that  he  has 
to  deal  with  such  an  extraordinary  case,  let  him,  after  point- 
ing out  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  inflict  punishment  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  will  of  an  ordinary  offender.     Let  him, 
then,  admonish  the  boy,  alluding  to  the  reprehensible  nature 
of  his  offence,  the  disgrace  attending  its  punishment,  the 
duties  of  obedience,  and  the  manliness  of  character  which 
impels  brave  men  not  only  to  confess  a  fault  but  to  conquer 
even  their  own  follies.    At  the  same  time  let  the  offender  be 
given  to  understand  that  part  of  his  punishment  has  been 
suspended  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  for  reflection,  and 
that  it  will  be  inflicted  by  instalments  at  certain  short  inter- 
vals until  he  thinks  proper  not  only  to  apologize  for  his 
offence  but  also  to  express  his  sorrow  and  sincere  regret  at 
its  occurrence,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  do  better  in  future. 
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After  being  thus  admonished,  another  instalment  of  the 
punishment,  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  first,  must  be 
administered.  The  teacher  may  then  reason  with  him  again, 
and  allow  him  sometime  for  reflection.  When  the  prescribed 
time  has  expired,  if  still  refractory,  the  punishment  must  be 
resumed — another  instalment  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than 
the  last,  being  inflicted,  and  so  on,  the  intervals  for  punish- 
ment and  reflection  succeeding  each  other  alternately  until 
the  offender,  conscious  of  his  fault,  becomes  penitent,  and. 
melting  in  true  sorrow  at  his  guilt,  requests  permission  to 
express  his  regret  for  the  past,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  do 
better  for  the  future.  This  apology  should  be  presented  to 
the  teacher,  duly  signed,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  be 
may  be  pleased  to  pardon  and  restore  the  penitent  to  favor. 
The  teacher  should  then  write  the  nature  of  the  offence  and 
punishment  on  the  back  of  this  paper,  and  affixing  the  date, 
file  it  for  future  reference.  Such  a  punishment,  coolly, 
calmly,  judiciously,  and  effectually  administered  will  never 
need  repetition.  It  will  have  a  salutary  and  an  enduring 
influence  on  the  whole  school.  If  the  amount  of  punishment 
be  too  little,  it  is  sure  to  be  ineffectual,  and  will  therefore  do 
more  harm  than  good ;  and  to  prevent  punishment  being 
too  much  it  should  instantly  terminate  when  by  the  pupil's 
submission  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  correction  has 
reached  his  mind.  "  Whenever  children  are  punished," 
(says  Locke),  "  it  should  be  done  without  passion,  soberij 
yet  effectually,  laying  on  the  blow^s,  and  smart,  not  furi- 
ously and  all  at  once,  but  slowly,  with  reasoning  between, 
and  observation  how  it  wrought,  stopping  when  it  has  made 
them  pliant,  penitent,  and  yielding." 

Quiet,  cool,  deliberate,  long-forbearing  justice  is  a  fimda- 
mental  element  of  success  in  school  government.  When 
about  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  the  teacher  should  re 
member  that  one  thoughtless  word,  one  hasty  or  unjust 
blow,  may  nullify  the  laborious  inculcations  of  many  days. 
He  should  not  be  in  a  hurry — he  should  be  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed and  free  from  anger,  while  at  the  same  time  exhibit- 
ing a  just  sense  of  the  reprehensible  nature  of  the  offence. 
If  he  be  not  free  from  anger  let  him  defer  the  punishment- 
nothing  should    induce   him    to  undertake    its   infliction. 
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Indeed  it  will  always  be  wise  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse — 
a  few  hours  at  least,  a  day  or  two  at  most — from  the  investi- 
g^ation  of  an  oflFence  and  delivery  of  judgment  until  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment.  The  oflFender,  in  the  interval,  will 
have  time  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  "  crime"  and  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  may  perhaps  become  truly  peni- 
tent. Thoroughly  understanding  the  teacher's  character, 
and  being  instructed  by  experience  that  silence  and  delay 
do  not  mean  exemption,  he  will  feel  assured  that  nothing 
will  arrest  the  course  of  justice  except  due  contrition  and 
reformation — a  timely  amendment  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
heartfelt  repentance. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  great  teacher  Plato  was  about 
to  strike  one  of  his  slaves,  but  **  while  his  hand  was  in  the 
air,"  he  suddenly  checked  himself,  still  retaining  it  in  its 
elevated  and  menacing  position.  The  poor  slave  after  some 
hesitation  ran  away,  but  his  master  stood  "fixed  to  the 
spot,"  as  if  he  were  a  statue.  An  intimate  friend  having 
observed  this  transaction,  asked- the  philosopher  what  he 
meant  by  such  singular  conduct  ?  *'  I  am  now,"  (said  he,) 
"  chastising  an  angry  man."  He  had  postponed  his  slave's 
punishment,  and  was  punishing  himself  for  giving  way  to 
anger.  Seneca  relates  that  on  another  occasion  this  same 
slave  committed  some  offence  for  which  Plato  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  administer  corporal  punishment :  but  being  under 
the  influence  of  anger,  he  addressed  his  friend  Speusippus, 
ivho  happened  to  be  near,  saying — "  Do  thou  chastise  that 
fellow,  I  am  angry  and  might  go  farther  than  becomes  me." 
This  is  the  spirit  we  would  commend.  The  modern  teacher, 
like  his  Grecian  predecessor,  sliould  never  inflict  punishment 
"while  under  the  influence  of  anger.  It  is  true,  he  cannot,  like 
Plato,  delegate  his  power  to  another ;  but  he  can  stop  his 
uplifted  hand  and  allow  the  offender  time  to  repent  and  his 
own  anger  time  to  evaporate. 

The  divine  Seneca,  in  his  "  Cautions  against  Anger,"  ad- 
vances many  useful  hints  concerning  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. Ere  concluding  this  article,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  transcribing  a  few  of  them,  which  may  probably  be  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  parents  and  teachers.  The  noble  Roman 
aflirms   that — "A  careful  education  is  a  great  matter  in 
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enabling  us  to  conquer  our  evil  propensities ;  for  our  minds 
are  easily  formed  in  youth,  but  bad  habits  once  acquired 
are  difficult  to  cure.  Children  should  be  trained  to  avoid 
provocations  and  the  beginnings  of  anger.  Nothing  breeds 
anger  more  than  a  soft  effeminate  education.  The  choice 
of  a  healthy  nurse  and  a  good-natured  tutor  goes  a  great 
way  in  eliminating  its  germs  from  the  system,  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  blood  and  the  manners  will  pass  into  the  child. 
The  teacher's  favorite  or  mother's  darling  seldom  comes  to 
good.  Flattery  and  fortune  nourish  touchiness,  and  as  he 
grows  up  he  becomes  a  choleric  coxcomb.  It  is  a  very  niK 
point  to  check  the  seeds  of  anger  in  a  child  so  as  not  to  take 
off  his  edge  or  quench  his  spirits.  In  this  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  he  be  neither  too  much  emboldened  by  Kcense 
nor  too  much  depressed  by  severity.  Commendations  give 
him  confidence  and  courage ;  but  if  dispensed  to  excess, 
they  seldom  fail  to  promote  a  spirit  of  insolence  or  intoler- 
ance." Parents,  friends,  or  teachers  should  **  never  put  the 
child  to  the  necessity  of  begging  anything  basely,  and  if  he 
do  so  let  him  go  without  it** — he  is  unworthy  to  receive  it 
"  Give  him  nothing  that  he  cries  for  till  the  dogged  fit  is 
over.  If  convenient,  let  him  have  it  when  he  has  regained 
his  equanimity." 

The  child  will  thus  learn  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  bj 
peevishness,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  will  day  by 
day  become  less  waspish,  less  quarrelsome,  and  more  obe- 
dient. In  all  his  exercises  let  him  be  led  to  understand  that 
it  is  not  generous  or  just  to  injure  his  competitors,  or  even 
to  wish  them  harm,  but  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  overcome 
or  excel  them  without  wishing  to  depress  them.  Finallj, 
let  him  be  taught  to  observe  the  Saviour's  Golden  Rule,  so 
that  he  may  always  do  unto  others  as  he  would  have  others 
do  unto  him.  G.  v.  LE  VAUX. 
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One  singular  feature  of  the  Thousand  Islands  is  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  trees  upon  what  seems  to  be  almost  bare  rocks. 
Evergreens  of  a  foot  in  diameter  standing  upon  what  seems 
an  absolutely  soilless  rock  are  often  seen.  The  roots  of  these 
trees  follow  down,  through  and  out  along  the  crevices,  and 
thus  gain  nourishment  as  well  as  support  for  the  tree. 
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WHY    NOT? 

PUBLIC  sentiment  is  moving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
compulsory  education.  During  the  last  year  this  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Connecticut,  New- Hampshire,  Michigan,  and  other 
States.  It  is  the  most  important  school  question  of  modern 
times.  It  is  the  leading  question  which  divides  the  friends 
of  education  in  France  and  England.  In  this  great  conflict, 
the  older  American  States  should  take  the  lead.  Our  plans 
should  embrace  more  than  our  boundaries.  The  interests 
of  all  the  American  States  are  virtually  one.  Like  that  of 
Switzerland,  our  motto  should  be,  "  One  for  all,  all  for  one." 
The  unification  of  Germany  and  of  Italy — the  most  import- 
ant of  the  recent  political  events  in  Europe — are  largely  the 
results  of  public  instruction.  Our  people  also,  diverse  in 
race  and  character,  need  now  to  be  fused  into  one.  More 
than  anything  else  will  universal  education  thus  fraternize 
all.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  in  our  country  demands 
a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  school.  To  give  the  bal- 
lot to  the  ignorant  would  be  suicidal  to  the  nation.  In  the 
interest  of  public  morality  and  order,  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  free 
institutions,  every  agency  should  be  employed  to  secure' 
universal  education. 

Obligatory  attendance  is  a  corollary  from  the  compulsory 
school  tax.  The  power  that  claims  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  elevating  all  classes  may  justly 
provide  that  such  public  expenditure  shall  not  fail  of  its 
appropriate  end  through  the  vice,  intemperance,  or  per- 
verseness  of  parents.  The  State  has  the  same  right  to  com- 
pel the  ignorant  to  learn,  that  it  has  to  compel  the  penu- 
rious to  pay  for  that  learning.  If  education  is  of  universal 
interest,  it  must  be  universal  in  its  diflFusion.  Many  tax- 
payers have  said  to  me,  "  If  you  compel  us  who  have  no 
children  to  support  schools  for  the  good  of  the  State,  you 
must  eflfectively  provide  that  the  children  of  the  State  fail 
not  to  share  the  advantages  thus  provided.    While  we,  will- 
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ing  or  unwilling,  must  support  the  schools,  the  children,  by 
constraint  if  not  from  choice,  should  attend  school." 

And  why  not  ?  The  following  are  all  the  objections  I 
have  heard : 

"  Such  a  law  would  create  a  new  crime."  I  reply,  it 
ought  to.  To  bring  up  children  in  ignorance  is  a  crime, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  As  the  most  prolific  source 
of  criminality,  it  should  be  under  the  ban  of  legal  condem- 
nation, and  the  restraint  of  legal  punishments.  All  modem 
civilization  and  legislation  have  made  new  crimes.  Barbar- 
ism recognizes  but  few.  To  employ  children  in  iactories 
who  are  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  who  have  not  attended 
school,  or  to  employ  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  is  each  a  "  new  crime*'  in  the 
New  England  States. 

"  It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents."  I  reply  again, 
it  ought  to,  when  they  are  incapacitated  by  vice  or  other 
causes  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents. 
Many  other  laws  limit  personal  liberty.  The  requisition  to 
serve  on  juries,  or  to  aid  the  Sheriff  in  arresting  criminals, 
or  the  exactions  of  military  service  in  the  hour  of  the  coun- 
try's need, — these  and  many  other  laws  do  this.  If  the  law 
may  prohibit  the  owner  from  practicing  cruelty  upon  his 
horse  or  ox,  it  may  restrain  the  parent  from  dwarfing  the 
mind  and  debasing  the  character  of  his  child.  If  the  State 
may  imprison  and  punish  juvenile  criminals,  it  may  remove 
the  causes  of  their  crime  and  its  consequences  of  loss,  injury 
and  shame.  The  child  has  rights  which  not  even  a  parent 
may  violate.  He  may  not  rob  his  child  of  the  sacred  right 
of  a  good  education.  The  law  would  justly  punish  a  parent 
for  starving  his  child,  and  more  mischief  is  done  by  starving 
the  mind  than  by  famishing  the  body.  The  right  of  a  par- 
ent to  his  children  is  founded  on  his  ability  and  disposition 
to  supply  their  wants  of  body  and  mind.  When  a  parent  is 
disqualified  by  intemperance,  cruelty,  or  insanity,  society 
justly  assumes  the  control  of  the  children.  In  ancient 
Greece,  the  law  gave  almost  unlimited  authority  to  the 
father  over  his  offspring.  The  same  is  true  in  some  semi- 
barbarous  nations  now.  In  all  Christian  lands,  the  rights  d 
the  parent  are  held  to  imply  certain  correlative  duties,  and 
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the  duty  to  educate  is  as  positive  as  to  feed  and  clothe. 
Neglected  children,  when  not  orphans  in  fact,  are  virtually 
such,  their  parents  ignoring  their  duties,  and  thus  forfeiting 
their  rights  as  parents.  The  State  should  protect  the  help- 
less, and  especially  these,  its  defenceless  wards,  who  other- 
"wise  will  be  vicious  as  well  as  weak. 

"  It  arrogates  new  power  for  the  government."  So  do  all 
quarantine  and  hygienic  regulations  and  laws  for  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances.  Now,  ignorance  is  as  noxious  as  the 
most  offensive  nuisance,  and  more  destructive  than  bodily 
contagions.     Self-protection  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society. 

"  It  is  un-American  and  ill-adapted  to  our  free  institu- 
tions." To  put  the  question  in  the  most  offensive  form,  it 
may  be  asked,  "  Would  you  have  a  policeman  drag  your 
children  to  school  ?"  I  answer,  "  Yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his 
dragging  them  to  jail  a  few  years  hence."  But  this  law  in 
our  land  would  involve  no  "  dragging"  and  no  police  espi- 
onage, or  inquisitorial  searches.  With  the  annual  enumera- 
tion and  the  school  registers  in  hand,  and  the  aid  of  the 
teachers  and  others  most  conversant  with  each  district, 
school-officers  could  easily  learn  who  are  the  absentees. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  more  jealous  of  liberty 
and  more  averse  to  any  form  of  usurpation  than  our  sister 
republic  of  Switzerland.  It  rejoices  in  being  the  land  of 
freedom.  It  glories  in  free  schools,  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  trade,  free  roads,  free  bridges  ;  for  its  roads,  though  the 
best  in  Europe,  are  without  toll,  and  even  the  most  costly 
suspension  bridges  are  free.  It  has  freedom  in  religion  and 
freedom  in  traveling,  no  passports  being  required  and  no 
examination  of  luggage ;  no  standing  army,  and  no  gend- 
armes brandishing  the  threatening  hand  of  power,  as  every- 
"where  else  in  Europe.  And  yet  this  free  people  in  all  their 
twenty-two  cantons,  except  four  of  the  smallest,  choose  for 
themselves  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  every  assurance  of  kindness 
and  conciliation  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  plan  is 
truly  democratic,  for  its  entire  management  is  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people,  through  school-officers  chosen  by 
them  and  responsible  to  them.  Connecticut,  last  year,  pass- 
ed a  law  enforcing  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  dis- 
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charged  from  factory  or  other  work  for  that  purpose,  witi 
a  penalty  of  five  dollars  a  week  for  every  week  of  non-attend- 
ance, not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks  in  each  year.  The  peo- 
ple plainly  approve  that  law,  stringent  as  are  its  proviaons. 
It  has  already  accomplished  great  good,  and  brought  into 
the  schools  many  children  who  otherwise  would  be  abseo- 
tees.  There  have  been  no  penalties,  no  prosecutions,  no 
opposition  even.  The  law  itself  has  been  a  moral  force.  It 
is  itself  an  effective  advocate  of  education  to  the  very  class 
who  need  it  most.  Were  the  same  law  made  universal  in 
its  application,  I  anticipate  no  infliction  of  penalties,  no  legal 
processes  whatever. 

It  is  largely  through  immigration  that  the  number  of  igno- 
rant, vagrant,  and  criminal  youth  has  recently  multiplied  to 
an  extent  truly  alarming  in  some  of  our  cities.  Their  d^ 
pravity  is  sometimes  defiant,  and  their  resistance  to  moral 
suasion  is  obstinate.  When  personal  effort,  and  persuasion, 
and  organized  benevolence  have  utterly  failed,  let  the  law 
take  them  in  hand,  first  to  the  public  school,  and  if  therein- 
corrigible,  then  to  the  reform  school.  Those  who  need  edu- 
cation most  and  prize  it  least,  are  fit  subjects  for  coercion, 
when  all  persuasives  are  in  vain.  The  great  influx  of  this 
foreign  element  has  so  far  changed  the  condition  of  society 
as  to  require  new  legislation  to  meet  the  new  exigency. 
The  logic  of  events  demands  the  recognition  of  compulsion, 
for  we  have  imported  parents  so  imbruted  as  to  compel 
their  young  children  to  work  for  their  grog,  and  even  to  b^ 
and  steal  in  the  streets  when  they  should  be  in  school. 

**  Compulsory  education  is  monarchical  in  its  origia  aod 
history."  Common  as  is  this  impression,  it  is  erroneous. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  may  justly  claim  to  be  the 
first  States  in  the  world  to  establish  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory education.  On  this  point  their  earliest  laws  were 
mpst  rigid.  Thej'^  need  but  slight  modification  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present.  Before 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  before  Prussia  existed  as  a  king- 
dom, and  while  Frederick  William  was  only  "elector of 
Brandenberg,"  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  adopted  co- 
ercive education.  The  Connecticut  code  of  1650  comprised 
the  most  stringent   provisions  for  compulsory  education. 
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The  select-men  were  required  to  see  that  so  much  "  barba- 
rism'^ was  not  permitted  in  any  family  **  as  that  their  child- 
ren should  not  be  able  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue 
•  •  .  upon  penalty  oi  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein." 
"  If  after  the  said  fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said  officers  shall 
still  find  a  continuance  of  the  former  negligence,  every  such 
parent  may  be  summoned  to  the  next  court  of  magistrates, 
\¥ho  are  to  proceed  as  they  find  cause,  either  to  a  greater 
fine,  or  may  take  such  children  from  such  parents,  and  place 
them  for  years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  and  girls  till  they  come  to  the  s^e  of  eighteen  years, 
ivith  such  others  who  shall  better  educate  and  govern  them, 
both  for  the  public  conveniency  and  for  the  particular  good 
of  the  said  children." 

In  our  early  history,  public  opinion  so  heartily  indorsed 
the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance,  or  rather,  so  thor- 
oughly accepted  the  necessity  of  universal  education  and  so 
generally  desired,  and  secured,  it  for  children  and  wards, 
that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character.     No  doubt 
the  law  itself  originally  contributed  to  difiuse  and  deepen 
this  sentiment.     If  at  first  it  was  the  cause,  it  became  at 
length  only  the  expression  of  public  opinion.     The  require- 
ment of  this  law  that  "  the  barbarism**  of  ignorance  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  family,  helped  to  make  it  disgracefiil 
to  keep  even  an  apprentice  from  school.     To  bring  up  a 
child  or  ward  in  ignorance  was  shameful  and  barbarous  in 
the  eyes  of  our  fathers.     This  is  still  the  sentiment  of  the 
genuine  "  Yankee."     High  appreciation  of  education  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  traditions  of  New  England.     To  it  we 
owe  our  growth,  prosperity  and  liberty.     But  now  we  are  a 
polyglot  people.     Immigrants  from  every  nation  of  Europe 
abound,  and  some  have  come  from  Asia  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea.      The  Germans^  and  the   Jews,  the    Hollanders, 
Scotch,  Sweeds  and  Swiss,  almost  without  exception,  and 
most  of  the  Irish,  favor  universal  education.     But  there 
have  come  among  us  many,  ignorant  themselves,  and  caring 
not  if  their  children  grow  up  lifee  them.     They  are  so  igno- 
rant as  to  be  insensible  to  the  evils  of  illiteracy.     Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  number  of  immigrants, 
who,  realizing  how  they  have  suffered  all  their  lives  from 
ignorance,  desire  a  good  education  for  their  children. 
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The  most  pliausible  objection  to,  such  a  law  is  that  it  would 
sometimes  bring  hardship  upon  poor  parents.  But  our  ex- 
isting law  provides  for  extreme  cases,  and  authorizes  the 
school-officers  to  make  such  exceptions  as  necessity  may  re- 
quire. No  public  oflScers  will  show  more  sympathy  for  the 
poor  than  they.  In  their  hands  the  administration  of  the 
law  will  be  kind  and  paternal.  The  right  to  enforce  will  be 
used  mainly  as  an  argument  to  persuade — an  authoritative 
appeal  to  good  sense  and  parental  pride.  If  any  parents 
are  too  poor  to  send  their  children  tb  school,  individual  cha- 
rities or  town  benefactions  cannot  be  better  expended  than 
for  their  relief.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  permit  indi- 
gence to  perpetuate  ignorance.  The  poor  should  not  be 
left  to  transmit'  their  poverty,  by  robbing  their  children  rf 
the  sacred  rights  of  education,  irthe  schooling  of  all  should 
involve  some  hardships,  evils  more  and  greater  far  would 
follow  from  ignorance.  Better  stint  the  stomach  for  three 
months  a  year,  than  famish  the  mind  for  life.  .  There  need 
be,  and  in  this  land  of  plenty,  there  would  be  no  starva- 
tion  to  the  body,  while  that  education  is  insured  which 
will  lessen  the  amount  of  hardship  and  poverty  a  thousand- 
fold. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  school  system  has  taken  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  sympathies  and  social  habits  of  the  Ger- 
man people  that  attendance  would  be  just  as  large  withoot 
the  law  as  it  is  now.     It  may  be  so.  .  But  so  far  from  being 
an  objection,  this  fact  is  strong  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  that 
law  which  has  itself  helped  to  create  so  healthful  a  public 
sentiment.     Were  the  law  to  be  abrogated  to-morrow  the 
individual  and  general  interest  in  public  education  would 
remain.     The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Connecticut  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  compulsory  education.     During  all  that  period,  a 
native  of  this  State,  of  mature  age,  unable  to  read  the  Ei^- 
lish  language,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy. 
Still,  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  was  the  law 
itself  which  greatly  aided*  in  awakening  public  interest, 
and  in  fixing  the  habits,  associations  and  traditions  of  the 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "  In  some  countries,  without  any 
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coercive  law,  the  attendance  is  as  good  as  in  Prussia  or  Sax- 
ony with  such  a  law/'  This  is  simply  a  mistake.  Holland 
has  been  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  But 
while  the  Dutch  show  commendable  zeal  for  public  schools, 
the  attendance  is  not  relatively  so  large  as  in  Prussia,  and 
illiteracy  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  in  Germany,  But.Hol 
land  kaSy  indirectly,  a  system  of  pompulsory  attendance.  It 
denies  certain  immunities  and  privileges  and  honors  to  the 
uneducated.  The  parents  of  children  who  are  not  instruct- 
ed up  to  the  required  standard  cannot  receive  relief  from 
certain  charitable  institution?.  Theban  of  legal  condemna- 
tion falls  upon  them  as  truly,  though  not  so  eflfectively,  as  in 
Prussia. 

In  Rotterdam,  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere  in  Hol- 
land, I  was  assured  that  the  working  classes  regard  the 
school  law  as  practically  compulsory.  No  one  is  permitted 
to  teach  even  a  private'  school,  who  has  not  been  duly  "  ex- 
amined and  approved,"  and  the  public  supervision  includes 
private  as  well  as  public  schools. 

The  tendency  throughout  all  Europe  is  more  than  ever 
toward  the  recognition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  its  entire  population.  Public  sentiment,  educated 
by  recent  events,  now  connects  ignorance  with  crime,  and 
poyerty  with  individual  and  national  weakness,  as  cause  and 
effect.  Sadowa  taught  Austria,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  a 
salutary  lesson.  "  Defeated  in  war,  let  it  be  our  policy  to 
excel  in  the  arts  of  peace,"  became  the  national  idea  under 
the  inspiration  of  Count  Beust.  There  was  no  wasting  of 
zeal  and  strength  in  the  mad  cry  of  revenge,  as  now  in  pros- 
trate France.  Austria  was  not  unwilling  to  learn  from  an 
enemy,  and  adopted  the  educational  system  of  her  conquer- 
or. Her  school  system  was  re-organized  and  vitalized,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  made  prominent. 
Education  is  obligatory  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  also  in  Switzerland,  except  in  four  small  cantons  of  Ge- 
neva, Schywz,  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  these  four  cantons  is  less  than  one-seventeenth  that 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  new  school  law  of  Italy  provides 
for  both  free  schools  and  obligatory  attendance,  and  includes 
the  following  important  "  Civil  Service  Reform  :"  "  No  one 
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can  be, appointed  to  any  State,  Provincial,  or  Communal 
office  whatever,  who  cannot  read  and  write." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Guizot,  in  his  Educati(Mud 
Report  to  the  French  Government,  ably  opposed  obligatory 
education,  but  the  recent  experience  of  France  has  changed 
his  views,  and  now  he  is  its  earnest  advocate.     That  one  of 
his  advanced  age,  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  men  of 
France  both  as  a  scholar  and  statesman,  cautious,  yet  posi- 
tive in  his  convictions,  a  historian  in  his  tastes  and  studies, 
and  therefore   conservative,  should  now  stoutly  advocate 
that  compulsory  system  which  he  so  successfully  opposed 
when  himself  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1833,1$ 
significant.     The  logic  of  events  during  the  last  forty  years 
proves  that  the  very  system  which  he  largely  originated  is 
unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  the  age.    M.  Jules 
Simon,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  explained  to  me 
his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  Primary  Instruction,  by 
making  it  both  gratuitous  and  compulsory.     The  penalties 
were  to  be  a  maximum  fine  of  one  hundred  francs,  and  bss 
of  suffrage  for  three  years.     After  the  year  1880,  no  citizen 
was  to  become  a  voter  who  could  not  read  and  write.    But 
his  bill  is  likely  to  fail  at  Versailles.    While  Thiers  propesed 
an  increase  of  eighty  million^  in  the  budget  for  the  army,  he 
said  nothing  for  education.     Even  under  Napoleon,  fifteen 
times  more  was  spent  for  the  army  than  for  education,  in- 
cluding Primary,  Secondary  and  Superior.     The  provisions 
for  Superior  education  were  liberal,  and  absorbed  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  appropriation,  leaving  the  Primary 
schools  most  meager,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.    The 
Ultramontane  party,  now  dominant,  stoutly  oppose  both 
gratuitous  and  obligatory  instruction,  and  little  is  likely  to 
be  done  for  the  better  education  of  the  masses.    The  objec- 
tion that  obligatory  instruction  would  challenge  resistance 
as  an  act  of  usurpation,  seems  ludicrous  in  a  land  where  mil- 
itary conscription  and  the  most  rigorous  police  surveillance 
are  universal  and  unresisted.     Gambetta  as  well  as  Gui- 
zot, and  the  liberal  republicans,  strongly  advocate  obliga- 
tory instruction.     Even  the  Commune  favored  universal 
and  compulsory  education,  as  also  do  the  majority  oi  the 
Parisians  still.    The  opposition  comes  from  the  clerical  and 
conservative  parties. 
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The  new  school  law  of  England  permits  all  local  Boards  to 
enforce  attendance.  Public  sentiment  throughout  England 
is  jiow  changing  rapidly  in  favor  of  making  compulsory  at- 
tendance national  and  universal,  instead  of  permissive.  As 
one  of  many  illustrations  of  this  change,  Rev.  Canon  Kings- 
ley,  formerly  favoring  non-compulsion,  now  advocates  the 
compulsory  principle. 

The  motto  of  the  National  Educational  League,  of  which 
George  Dixon,  M.  P.,  is  President,  is,  "  Education  must  be 
Univjersal,  Unsectarian,  Compulsory."  At  the  late 
General  Conference  of  Nonconformists,  held  in  Manchester, 
January,  1872,  and  attended  by  1,885  delegates,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  great  unanimity  in  favor  of  enforced  attendance. 
This  assembly  was  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  its 
numbers.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.,  on 
this  subject  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  said  that 
the  best  part  of  the  Education  Act,  that  which  is  worth  all 
the  rest  put  together,  is  the  permission  to  compel  attend- 
ance, which  should  be  the  absolute  law  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom. 

The  laboring  classes  are  not  opposed  to  such  a  law.  They 
w#uld  welcome  it.  In  England  the  working  classes  are  ask- 
ing for  a  national  compulsory  system  of  education.  By  invi- 
tation of  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  I  attended  the  National 
Trades-Union  Congress,  held  at  Nottingham  for  the  week 
beginning  January  8th,  1872.  That  body  seemed  unanimous 
in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance.  One  of  the  leading 
members,  an  able  and  efifective  speaker,  said  that  in  large 
and  crowded  assemblies  of  workingmen  he  had  often  dis- 
tinctly asked,  "  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  we  want  a 
national  compulsory  system  of  education  ?"  and  not  a  dissent- 
ing voice  had  he  ever  heard  from  the  workingmen.— A  G. 
Northrop^  in  Christian  Union. 
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A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  been  riiade  at  Pompeii,  namely, 
a  glass  bottle  still  full  of  oil.  The  liquid  is  to  be  analyzed 
to  ascertain  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  preservation. 
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SCHOOL      BOOKS. 

THE  recent  Convention  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers* 
Association,  according  to  the  N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  "  was 
besieged,  as  usual,  by  the  agents  of  school-book  publishen 
with  specimens  of  their  wares.  There  is  good,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  books,  and  that  school-books  especi- 
ally are  indispensable  there  can  be  no  question.  But  it  may 
be  very  properly  questioned  whether  new  editions  of  school- 
books  are  not  often  a  nuisance.  In  this  matter  of  education, 
we  are  afraid,  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  sometimes 
has  a  finger,  and  that  new  books  are  often  thrust  into  the 
hands  of  children,  not  because  they  are  better  than  the  old 
ones,  but  simply  in  the  way  of  trade.  A  new  geography, 
a  new  arithmetic,  a  new  spelling-book,  or  a  new  reader  is 
brought  out,  not  so  much  that  it  is  needed,  or  is  more  excel- 
lent  than  its  predecessor,  but  that  some  publisher  thinks  that 
he  can  make,  in  the  trade  sense,  a  good  thing  of  it. 

He  cannot,  however,  make  a  good  thing  of  it  without 
help.  The  help  he  wants  is  to  be  found  in  school  committees 
and  school  principals.  We  do  not  aver  it  to  be  a  feet,  l^t 
we  can  conceive  of  its  being  possible  that  an  expectant  per- 
centage may  sometimes  reveal  faults  in  an  old  book  and 
merit  in  a  new  one  which  would  otherwise  remain  imper- 
ceptible. The  essential  difiference  may  be  quite  hidden  to 
ordinary  eyes,  and  parents  may  be  quite  content  that  their 
children  should  learn  all  they  can  find  in  the  old  book  rather 
than  be  put,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  the  expense  of  a  change. 
We  presume  that  some  people,  and  especially  people  of 
limited  means,  have  grumbled  that  they  are  often  compelled 
to  buy  new  books  no  whit  better  than  old  ones,  which  their 
children  are  ordered  to  discard  on  the  plea  of  improvement, 
and  that  they  sometimes  detect,  or  think  they  detect,  a  rea- 
son for  the  change  in  the  difference  between  the  trade  price 
at  which  a  teacher  buys  and  the  retail  price  at  which  he 
sells. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  look  upon  this  con- 
stant change  of  school-books  as  an  abuse  which  it  is  about 
time  should  be  corrected.     A  child  uses  now  a  g^eat  many 
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more  books  during  his  school  years  than  was  necessary 
twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  rare  now  that  the  younger 
children  of  a  family  can  use  as  they  once  could,  the  books 
which  their  older  brothers  or  sisters  have  done  with.  If 
there  was  any  absolute  gain  to  knowledge,  or  any  added 
facilities  in  its  acquisition,  nobody  probably  would  complain. 
As  the  only  gain,  however,  seems  to  be  to  those  who  make 
and  sell  schopl-books,  the  question  becomes  serious.  If 
teachers  are  not  paid  enough,  and  they  often  arc  not,  let 
salaries  be  increased  and  less  latitude  allowed  in  the  book 
business.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  "  ring*'  system  is  not 
unknown  in  this  matter  of  text-books,  and  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  look  into  it.  We  commend  the  subject  to  the  next  con- 
tention of  teachers,  where  there  are  always  men  and  women 
able  and  candid  enough  to  give  it  due  consideration,** 
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POWER    OF    COMPREHENSION. 

Iy  was  said  of  Thoreau,  we  believe,  that  he  could  take  up 
any  given  number  of  lead  pencils  without  counting.  A 
celebrated  trapper  once  assured  us  that  he  could  tell  how 
many  balls  he  had  in  his  bullet-pouch  by  placing  his  hand 
on  it,  and  without  stopping  to  count  them,  and  added :  "  I 
can  tell  the  number  of  bullets  instantly  without  counting, 
as  you  pronounce  a  word  without  spelling  it."  Southey 
was  accustomed  to  take  in  the  substance  of  a  book  in  turn- 
ing the  leaves  over  continuously,  glancing  down  the  pages. 
Houdan  the  magician  trained  himself  to  quickness  of  per- 
ception when  a  boy  by  running  past  a  show-window  at  full 
speed,  and  then  trying  to  tell  what  was  in  it.  We  once  met 
a  man  on  a  canal  boat,  who  was  amusing  himself  by  going 
from  passenger  to  passenger,  and  telling  almost  every  one 
where  he  had  seen  them  before,  on  such  a  train,  in  such  a 
hotel,  in  such  a  street,  giving  date  and  place  to  people  with 
whom  he  had  never  e!xchanged  a  word.  This  training  of 
the  faculties  in  particular  directions  is  carried  to  a  marvel- 
lous extreme  by  woodsmen,  trappers,  and  men  who  guess 
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the  weights  of  animals.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances are  the  markers  who  leap  from  log  to  Ic^  at  the 
mouth  of  a  boom,  standing  on  the  floating  log  and  translat- 
ing instantly  an  old  mark  into  a  new  one,  remembering  what 
equivalent  to  give  for  each  of  a  hundred  marks,  and  chop- 
ping it  upon  the  log  in  the  time  that  it  floats  its  length.  It 
is  said  that  Thoreau  knew  the  relative  order  of  the  flower- 
ing of  all  the  plants  in  the  Concord  woods,  and  knew  the 
note  of  every  bird,  and  a  thousand  other  out-of-the-waj 
things  besides. — Hearth  and  Home. 
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THE    EMOTIONS. 

It  is  remarkable  what  analogy  exists  between  the  bodi^ 

phenomena  and  the  emotions  ;  heroism  and  daring  pour  lie 

and  vigor  through  the  blood-vessels  and  muscles ;  the  ejes 

sparkle,  the  breast  expands,  every  limb  prepares,  as  it  wcjc. 

for  battle,  man  looks  like  a  fiery  steed.      Terror  and  for 

extinguish  the  fire  of  the  eyes,  the  limbs  feel  heavy  aid 

powerless,  the  marrow  of  the  bones  seems  congealed,  tic 

heart  feels  oppressed,  a  general  sense  of  fainting  paralyzes 

the  organs.    A  great,  bold,  and  exalted  thought  compels  ns 

to  stand  on  tiptoe,  to  raise  our  heads,  to  dilate  our  nostrils. 

and  to  open  widely  our  mouths.     The  feeling  of  infinitude, 

the  unobstructed  view  of  a  far-reaching  horizon,  the  sea, 

and  similar  scenes,  compel  us  to  extend  our  arms  as  if  wc 

would  give  ourselves  up  .to  the  infinite.    At  the  sight  of 

niountains  we  want  to  reach  upward  to  the  skies ;  we  fed 

like  rushing  onward  with  hurricanes  and  waves ;  a  precipice 

hurls  us  into  the  yawning  abyss ;  hatred  manifests  itself  in 

the  bodily  life  by  a  repelling  power,  whereas  friendship 

desires  to  realize  a  oneness  with  the  friend's  body  by  every 

shake  of  the  hand,  every  embrace,  even  as  the  souls  form 

one  ;  pride  raises  the  body ;  pusillanimity  lowers  the  head, 

the  limbs  become  relaxed ;  a  servile  fear  is  shown  by  the 

crawling  gait ;  the  idea  of  pain  distof  ts  our  features,  whereas 

the  thought  of  delight  embellishes  our  whole  form ;  anger 

has  torn  the  most  powerful  bonds,  and  necessity  has  almost 

conquered  impossibilities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


September  20///,  1872. 

MR.  EDITOR — You  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  that  we 
had  a  discussion  upon  the  formation  of  the  Posses- 
sive Singular,  in  which  we  disagreed.  A  circumstance  has 
since  occurred  which  led  me  to  examine  the  matter  care- 
fully :— 

J^ule  I. — The  possessive  case  is  formed  by  ad^ng  an  apostrophe  S 
to  the  nominative. 

£xcepitan.S  after  the  apostrophe  is  omitted  when  the  word  has 
the  sound  of  S  in  its  last  two  syllables,  and  the  following  noun  begins 
with  an  S  sound. — Fowler, 

Remark, — The  chief  exceptions  or  irregularities,  in  the  formation 
of  the  possessive  singular  are,  I  think,  to  be  accounted  mere  poetic 
licenses,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  used  in  prose. — Brown, 

Rule  2. — When  the  possessive  noun  is  singular  and  terminates  with 
an  S,  another  S  is  requisite  after  it,  and  the  apostrophe  must  be 
placed  between  the  two,  as  "  Dickens's  Works,"  *\ Harris's  Wit."— 
Days  Punctuation, 

The  fact  that  we  found  cause  to  disagree  is  evident  that 
there  lias  been  a  difference  of  usage.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  best  writers  in  the  language  adhere  to  Day's  rule. 

I  find,  in  searching  through  my  library,  the  following 
cases,  pro  and  con. 

PRO.  CON. 

"  Willis's  Poems,"  "  Willis'  Constitution," 

"  Willis's  Schodl,"  *•  Bullions'  Latin  Lexicon," 

"  Loomis's  Astronomy,"  "  Loomis'  Geometry," 

"  James  Otis's  Letters,"  '*  Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon." 

"  General  Gates's  Command," 

"  Mr.  Williams's  Oration." 

"  Mr.  Williams's  School,'' 

"  Governor  Meigs's  Promptness," 

"  Harris's  Hermes," 

"  Philips's  Poems," 

"  James's  Edict," 

"  The  Lass's  Beauty,"; 

"  Harris's  Entomology,"  et  aL 

Yours  truly,  o.  R. 
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THE  aVrangement  of  Swinton's  little  book  on  the  Ana- 
lysis of  Words  (^)  is  convenient,  the  examples  mostly  well 
taken,  and  the  exercises  adapted  to  develop  the  powers  ot 
analysis  and  discrimination.    There  are  indications  throug'h- 
out  the  work,  however,  that  it  was  rapidly,  if  not  hastily, 
prepared  for  the  press.     For  instance,  navigate  is  said,  page 
7,  to  be  "  with  yference  to  Latin,  a  derivative  word," — a 
statement  that  seems  to  confound  derivation  with  composi- 
tion.    One  could  possibly  regard  gate  or  igate  as  a  suffix,  to 
be  sure ;  but  he  would  have  to  own  nav  in  that  case  as  a 
prefix,  and  where  would  be  the  "  primitive  ?**    On  page  14 
the  suffixes  ar  and  ard — "  the  suffix  ar  or  ard^'  S.  writes  it- 
are  given  as  the  same  ending ;  for  a  truer  view  see  ard  in 
Worcester,  or,  better,  in  Webster;    or  in  Gibbs*   Teutonic 
Etymology y  p.  j6.     On  p.  17  we  are  informed  that  the  suffixes 
eer  and  ee  are  different  forms  of  er.     Earle,  Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue,  p.  289,  says  that  ee  is  from  the  French  pass- 
ive participle.    Mr.  S.  says  that  er  and  ee  both  mean  one  who^ 
without  hinting  that  the  one  is  active  and  the  other  passive. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  allowable  to  define  ee  by  one  whowu 
The  ending  erva  greater  is  said,  p.  18,  to  mean  literally  ^r/ or 
"before.    The  termination  est  of  the  superlative  should  then 
mean  erst  or  first ,  it  would  seem.    And  what  then  do  the 
formatives  ior,  ius  signify  in  Latin,  or  what  becomes  of  the 
original  s  of  which  Dr.  Morris  speaks  ? — English  Accidence^  p. 
106 ;  also  Haldeman,  Affixes,  p.  146.    Page  21  furnishes  this: 
"  *  Godly*  was  formerly  written  god/iir,  that  is  goodliie.**   U 
by  this  Mr.  S.  means  to  have  us  understand  that  gvdly  is  ety- 
mologically  identical  with  goodly,  or  that  God  means  simply 
The  Goody  then  we  demur  and  refer  him  to  Dr.  Mahn  in 
Webster^ s  Dictionary  or  to  Wedgwood,  under  the  word  GoL 
The  scholar  is  asked,  p.  33,  to  say  "  why  the  final  e  of  judge 
is  dropped  before  the  suffix  ment  ?*'    The  **  ans.'*  does  not 


(i)  Word- Analysis,  a  Graded  Class-book  of  English  Derivative  Words,  with  Practical  ExeiDieii 
Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms,  and  the  Use  of  Words.  By  William  StrintoD,  AM,  Prr 
lessor  in  the  University  of  California,  author  of  "  Rambles  among  Words,"  etc  Nev  Yock:  Ivam^ 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  1873. 
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tell,  though  it  refers  us  to  an  "  exception"  to  a  "  rule.''    We 
presume  almost  any  bright  boy  could  say  **  why"  it  should 
not  be  dropped.    This  "  why"  occurs  frequently  throughout 
the  book,  in  cases  where  only  a  fact  or  rule  can  be  given, 
and  not  a  reason.    The  derivation  of  Kingj  p.  35,  as  he  who 
kens  and  therefore  can,  is  a  very  plausible,  as  well  as  familiar 
one.     Carly  le  makes  much  of  it ;  Richardson  adopts  it ;  but 
Worcester,  Webster,  Morris  and  Wedgwood  do  not.    The 
inference  from  ken  to  can,  and  from  both  to  the  proper  kingly 
attributes,  is  a  neat  as  well  as  an  easy  one  ;  but  has,  perhaps, 
no  historical  ground  to  go  upon.     It  is  like  some  sermons 
one  hears,  entirely  unobjectionable  in  point  of  doctrine  and 
morals,  but  innocent  of  all  connection  with  the  text.    Rack 
is  made  to  depend  on  reck  in  this  way,  p.  46 :  "  To  reck  is  to 
care,  and  what  gives  care  strains,"  u  e.,  tacks.    This  is  sin- 
gular, etymologizing.     In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  phonetics 
of  the  derivation,  the  open  a  of  rack  is  made  to  come  by 
corruption  of  the  close  e  of  reck  !    Next,  as  to  the  sequence 
of  ideas,  the  physical  meaning,  strain  or  stretch,  is  made  sec- 
ondary to  the  mental  notion  of  caring ;  as  palpable  an  in« 
version  as  one  of  Alexander  Smith's  similes.    And  thirdly, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  meanings  are  carefully  discriminated 
by  different  spellings  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  English 
vocables  (A.-S.  rcecan,  rcekte  and  rican,  rdkte),  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  set  children  at  work  upon  the  metaphysics 
of  Anglo-Saxon  word-building.    On  p.  48  we  find  the  word 
hiAsband  explained  once  more,  as  "  the  band  or  bond,  that  is 
head  of  the  house."    Now  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  band=^ 
head.     Worcester  and  Richardson,  who  name  this  explana- 
tion of  Skinner's,  suggest  the  true  source  o{=band,  i.  e., 
bonda  from  buan^to  dwell.     Even  Smith,  Hand-book  of  Ety^ 
niology,  gives  the  right   etymon.      Wife  may  indeed   have 
signified  weaver  once,  but  Dr.  Mahn  does  not  hint  at  this 
derivation,  Wedgwood  declines  to  admit  it,  and  Morris  dis- 
tinctly rejects  it.    Brunt,  p.  49,  may  possibly  be  from  burnt 
by  transposition  of  letters.     So  thinks  Trench,  following 
Home  Tooke ;  but  Wedgwood  is  of  another  mind,  and  says 
it  means  the  shock  and  not  the  heat  of  battle,  and  cites  old 
English  in  which  it  plainly  signifies  a  blow.     On  p.  50  //and 
and  are  affirmed,  after  Tooke  and  others,  to  be  the  remains 
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of  old  imperatives,  but  Wedgwood  and  Mahn  do  not  coun- 
tenance this  view,  plausible  as  it  appears  at  first  sight  On 
p.  54  mis  is  inserted  in  a  list  of  Latin  prefixes,  oi  is  said  to 
mean  out  in  obviate ^  and  subterfuge  is  defined  a  ^^fiyi^ 
under."  Two  pages  after,  let  is  given  as  a  L-atin  suflii. 
Turn  another  leaf,  and  exigency  is  defined  as  "  the  state  of 
being  necessary  to  be  done;''  it  is  named  here  only  because 
it  professes  to  be  an  etymological  or  "  literal"  de&mtioa 
On  the  next  page  we  have  atfiicus  and  ininiicus  which  may 
be  charged  to  the  "  little  Latin"  of  the  proof-reader.  P.  83, 
a  peddler  is  said  to  be  "  a  trader  who  travels  on  foot*'  and 
the  Latin  pes  is  given  as  its  original.  The  definition  may  be 
right,  we  admit ;  but  the  word  is  not  from  the  Latin,  what- 
ever pad  or  ped  may  mean.  P.  95,  astron  is  defined  "the 
stars ;"  p.  105,  oplon  ignores  the  spiritus  asper.  Sincere  is 
said,  p.  107,  to  have  been  applied  originally  to  honey,  and 
to  signify  "without  wax."  Freund  says  its  etymology  is 
unknown,  and  Wedgwood  seems  equally  at  a  loss.  In  the 
country  a  sweet  hodge-podge  of  various  ingredients  used  to 
be  hawked  from  house  to  house  as  '*  Southern  honey,"  and 
the  bees*  wings  and  fragments  of  comb  contained  in  it  wctc 
the  unquestioned  proofs  of  its  genuineness.  The  familiar 
phrase,  "  Sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb,"  that  is* 
than  purest  honey,  is  of  itself  almost  proof  that  sincere  can- 
not be  sine  cera.  On  page  108  plaTt^  is  defined  "  a  wanderer;' 
zodiakosy  "  animal ;"  epi^  "  away,"  and  genao  is  presented  as 
a  Greek  word.  Impromptu  is  given  as  Latin  on  p.  120,  and 
caput  mortuum  is  defined  as  *'  the  lifeless  head,' — ^not  a  very 
helpful  explanation;  and  p.  121,  non  est  inventus  is  said  to 
signify  "//  is  not  found,"  a  rendering  which,  considerii^ 
the  literalness  of  the  translation  last  cited,  can  hardly  be 
allowed  to  stand.  There  is  manifestly  need  here  of  more 
care  or  of  more  scholarship.  We  do  not  quite  agree  witi 
the  assertion,  p.  52,  that  "  to  pursue  this  study  does  not  re- 
quire any  knowledge  of  Latin"  or  Greek.  The  teacher  of  it 
will  certainly  have  need  at  times,  if  not  constantly,  of  the 
very  amplest  equipment. 

The  definitions  of  the  work  are  often  inexact,  Introdudng 
ideas  not  expressed  by  the  words  defined,  but  only  associ- 
ated with  them.    As  etymological  explications  they  err  by 
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surplusage.  For  instance,  p.  52,  educate  is  said  to  be  from 
ducoy  I  draw,  and  e^  out,  and  "  therefore"  to  mean,  "  to  draw 
out  the  faculties  of  the  mind'*  On  the  next  page,  ambition  is 
defined  as  "  a  going  round  to  seek  votes'*  Creed,  p.  69,  is 
said  to  be  "  a  summary  of  Christian  belief."  AutQ,  p.  105,  is 
Englished  by  "  one's  self.' 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  hypercriticism  ;  that  the 
things  to  which  we  take  exception  are  minute.  Very  well ; 
whoever  does  not  care  for  accuracy  in  the  little  things  of 
etymology,  had  best  leave  it  for  less  delicate  work.  No- 
where is  there  more  need  of  discriminating  judgment,  com- 
bined with  exact  learning,  than  in  the  little  things,  which 
are  the  great  things,  of  linguistics.  It  is  because  of  our 
sense  of  the  merits  of  this  little  book  that  we  have  bestowed 
*  so  much  attention  upon  the  mistakes  which  caught  our  eye 
upon  a  rapid  readings  And  we  have  cited  authorities  chiefly 
to  show  how  abundant  and  how  accessible  are  the  means  ot 
correcting  or  avoiding  such  errors  as  we  have  noted.  Our 
own  mind  is  not  made  up  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Etymo- 
logy, or  "  Word- Analysis,"  should  be  taught  to  children ; 
but  we  are  clear  in  this,  that  they  should  learn  nothing 
which  they  will  be  forced  subsequently  to  unlearn.  Our 
motto  is.  The  truth,  or  nothing. 

Many  text-books  on  the  science  of  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene have  been  presented  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
this  country  during  the  past  few  years.  These  are  chiefly 
abridgments  of  the  larger  works  used  in  medical  colleges ; 
and  as  Physiology  is  taught  in  those  schools  with  a  direct 
reference  to  the  cure  of  disease,  these  books  retain  more  or 
less  of  this  character.  But  the  study  of  Physiology  in  other 
than  medical  schools  should  have  direct  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  health  rather  than  to  the  cure  of  disease.  It 
has  been  the  leading  purpose  of  Dr.  Brown  in  his  new 
work  (*)  to  make  hygiene  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
book,  and  all  other  studies  introduced  subordinatCi  to  it. 
We  think  the  author's  claims  are  well  wrought  out  in  a 
very  handsome  little  book  of  286  pages. 

*  (a)  Elbmbnts  op  Physiology  and  Hygibnb.    By  R.  T.  Brown,  M.D.,  Chemist  in  chief,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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The  merits  of  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius'  "  History  of  Greece"  (') 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  set  forth  anew.  The  second 
volume,  as  well  as  the  present,  has  been  subjected  to  carefiil 
revision,  after  the  last  German  edition,  and  provided  with 
an  index.  •  In  these  points  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lish issue.  The  volume  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War,  and  brings  the  story  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Decelean  War,  covering  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
closing  in  the  summer  of  B.  C.  404.  Comparing  this  with 
the  previous  volumes,  we  note  that  the  references  to  origi- 
nal sources  are  more  numerous,  though  by  no  means  equal- 
ling those  of  Grote.  The  latter  is  exhaustive  not  only,  but 
to  most  men  exhausting  also^  requiring  eight  volumes  to 
reach  the  point  at  which  Curtius  arrives  in  three.  To  those 
w^ho  have  come  to  feel  that  art  is  very  long  as  compared 
with  the  shortness  of  life,  the  brevity  of  Dr.  Curtius'  work 
will  commend  it,  over  and  above  its  excellencies  of  construc- 
tion and  style.  No  student  of  history  can  afford  to  lack  this 
work  and  Mommsen's  Rome,  lately  issued  by  the  same 
publishers. 

Messrs.  Eldredge  &  Bro.  have  just  published  "A 
French  Verb  Book,  embracing  a  Comprehensive  Analysis 
of  the  Conjugations,  with  a  new  method  for  the  formation 
of  the  tenses."     By  Ernest  Lagarde.     130  pages. 

Messrs.  Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt  have  published  "  The 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic.  A  new  work, 
with  practical  problems  and  valuable  tables  of  reference." 
564  pages. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  published  "  Geo- 
metrical Analysis,  or  the  construction  and  solution  of 
various  geometrical  problems  from  Analysis."  By  Benja- 
min Hallowell.    279  pages. 

Chase's  Writing  Speller  and  Definer,  published  by 
Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co.,  is  having  a  g^reat 
success  in  the  West. 


(3)  Tkk  History  op  Grbrcb.  By  Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Cnrtios.  Translated  hf  A.W.  Wki 
M.A.  Revised  with  an  index  by  A.  W.  Packard,  Ph.  D.  Pro£  in  the  College  of  New  Jcner.  VeL 
III.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Fhoude's  new  work  is  a  "  History  of  Ireland/'  The 
initial  volume  will  be  published  in  this  country. 

John  S.  C.  Abbott  has  prepared  a  new.  series  of  books 
for  the  young — "  Lives  of  Early  American  Pioneers  and 
Patriots." 

John  FiSKE,  lecturer  on  the  Positive  Philosophy  at  Har- 
vard College,  is  making  extracts  from  "  Taine's  History  of 
English  Literature."     The  book  will  appear  soon. 

Prof.  John  S.  Hart  is  to  prepare,  during  his  absence  in 
Germany,  a  popular  book  on  the  German  Universities. 

Guizot's  Correspondence  will  be  published  shortly,  in 
six  or  more  volumes. 

Mr*.  Motley,  it  is  said,  will  soon  have  ready  for  publica- 
tion the  first  instalment  of  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War." 

An  immense  undertaking  is  being  published  in  Germany 
— "  A  literary  biographical  dictionary  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
man national  literature." 

Carl  Gutzkow's  new  novel,  "  Fritz  EUrodt,"  is  highly 
praised  in  Germany. 


•  ■  »  ■ » 


MISCELLANEA. 


ONE  of  the  pests  which  dog  civilization — the  more  so 
the  further  it  advances — is  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Is 
there  anybody  living  who  has  not  often  been  laughed  out 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  laughed  into  what  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  ?  Who  has  not  sinned  ?  Who  has 
^  not  been  a  renegade  from  duty  ?  Who  has  not  stifled  his 
best  feelings  ?  who  has  not  mortified  his  noblest  desires,  solely 
to  escape  being  laughed  at  ?  And  not  once,  merely :  but 
time  after  time,  until  that  which  has  so  often  been  checked 
becomes  stunted  and  no  longer  dares  hold  up  its  head.  And 
then,  after  having  been  laughed  down  ourselves,  we  join 
the  pack  who  go  about  laughingdown  others* 
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"  St.  Jerome,  in  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem,  endeavored  to 
cure  his  mind  of  its  hankering  after  classical  literature  by 
submitting  his  body  to  repeated  flagellations,  the  very 
method  which  in  our  public  schools  is  applied,  quite  as  in- 
effectually, for  the  opposite  purpose. 

Jesse  Olney,  the  eminent  geographer  and  author  of 
Olney's  Geography  and  Atlas,  died  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  on 
the  30th  of  July. 

A  Harvard  student  defines  flirtation  to  be  attention 
withoTit  intention. 

Music  of  Rolling  Sand. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Cap- 
tain H.  S.  Palmer  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  Ab 
Acoustic  Phenomenon  at  Jebel  Nagus,  in  the  Peninsular  ck 
Mount  Sinai.  Jebel  Nagus  is  a  peculiar  sand  sIo|>e,  from 
which  loud  and  mysterious  noises  are  frequently  heard  to 
proceed,  exciting  the  superstitions  of  the  Bedouin  and 
wonder  of  travelers.  The  slope  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  sand,  which,  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown 
color,  appears  to  be  that  of  a  neighboring  desert.  Its  grains 
are  large  and  consist  entirely  of  quartz.  The  sand  of  the 
slope  is  so  pure  and  fine,  and  in  its  usual  condition  so  per- 
fectly dry,  and  lies  at  so  high  an  angle  (nearly  thirty  degrees) 
with  the  horizon,  as  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  slightest 
cause.  When  any  considerable  quantity  is  thus  in  motion, 
rolling  slowly  down  the  slope,  like  some  vicious  fluid,  then 
is  heard,  at  first  a  deep,  swelling,  vibrating  moan,  rising 
gradually  to  a  dull  roar,  loud  enough  when  at  its  height  to 
be  almost  startling,  and  then  gradually  dying  away  till  the 
sand  ceases  to  roll.  Captain  Palmer  said  that  this  sound  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  exactly ;  it  is  not  metalic,  nor  like 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  nor  yet  like  that  of  a  nagus.  Perhaps 
the  very  hoarsest  note  of  an  -^olian  harp,  a  deep-toned 
finger-glass,  most  closely  resembles  it,  save  that  there  is  less  * 
music  in  the  sound  of  this  rolling  sand.  It  may  also  be 
likened  to  the  nois^  produced  by  air  rushing  into  the  mouth 
of  an  empty  metal  flask  ^  or  bottle  j  sometimes  it  almost  ap- 
proaches the  roar  of  thunder,  and  sometimes  it  resembles 
the  deeper  note  of  a  violincello,  or  the  hum  of  a  hum- 
ming-top. 


THE 

New  School- Music  Books. 

PBIOB. 

f.  LITTLE  DIADEM ;  or,  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers.   Manilla  covers,  -    .80 

Half^loth.     -    -    .40 

2.  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS.    Illustrated,  Half  cloth, .60 

3.  NORMAL  DIADEM.    Half-cloth, .76 

4.  POLYTECHNIC  COLLECTION.    Halfcloth, 1.00 

"  "  Full-cloth,  extra, 1.25 

5.  THE  ATHEN>EUM.    Halfcloth, -    -    -    -  1.00 

"  Full-cloth,  extra, 1.25 

Thme  books  have  been  prepared  in  fall  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  tdnging  in  schools  is  a 
^    Its  happy  effect  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  dally  roatine  of  school  duties  has  been  folly 
by  practical  edacatom    Its  physical,  intellectnal,  and  mora]  Influence  is  most  decided. 

The  publishers  are  persuaded  that  the  vitality  of  the  music  presented  in  this  series,  and  the 
etevated  tone  of  the  poetry,  will  prove  an  agency  for  good  in  the  great  educational  work. 

No.  1  •— Tlie  Little  Diadem  is  for  Primary  Schools.  It  is  divested  of  all  material  which 
ta  required  only  in  advanced  scbooii*.  Its  cheapness  will  facilitate  its  general  use,  and  save  the 
time  usually  consumed  in  memorizing  words  in  the  absence  of  books.   It  is  illustrated.  72  pages. 

No.  2.— Tlie  Diadem  of  School  Sons*  has  a  very  superior  system  of  instruction  in  the 
Elements  of  Mu»ic.  It  is  finely  illustrated.  Its  music  is  excellent  and  appropriate,  and  its 
poetry  is  carefUlly  selected.  It  contains  the  Mutfic  which  appears  In  the  Little  Diadem,  with  such 
additional  pieces  as  adapt  it  to  every  possible  occasion.    16U  pages,  printed  on  good  paper. 

No.  3*— The  Normal  Diadem  is  for  use  in  Normal  Schools,  Female  Seminaries,  the 
Hleher  Classes  in  Graded  School^  and  in  private  Singing  Classes.  It  contains :  a  carefully 
elaborated  Course  of  Note-reading  Exercises,  progrecsively  arranged ;  an  extensive  variety  of  new 
Songs,  Glees,  etc.;  a  department  of  Devotional  .Music,  consisting  of  Hymns,  with  Appropriate 
Xiuies,  old  and  new,  and  of  Anthems  newly  composed. 

The  poetry  is  of  the  highest  literaxy  and  moral  excellence,  being  drawn  from  the  best 
American,  Knglish  and  German  sources.    17d  pages. 

No*  4*— The.  Polytechnic  Collection,  by  U.  C.  Bubmap,  Mas.  Dr.,  and  Dr.  W.  J. 
Wbtmobs,  supplieifi  a  want  long  experienced  in  our  l^ormal.  Academic  and  High  Schools,  by  flir> 
nishing  a  collection  of  standard  music,  including  the  established  &vorites  of  the  school-room, 
hitherto  found  only  by  searching  through  many  volumes,  and  the  well-known  gems  from  recent 
operas,  together  with  the  best  "  Collen:e  sonsrs  '  and  patriotic  airs.  To  render  this  material  avail- 
able, it  has  been  necessary  to  write  new  words  to  mo^>t  of  the  music  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  supply  poetry  vigorous  and  healthful  in  tone,  and  adapted  in  the  secular  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
music,  to  the  different  occasions  of  school-life.  The  reputation  of  the  editors  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
excellaaice  of  both  music  and  letter-press.  This  novel  collection  of  approved  devotional  and  secular 
mnalc,  suited  to  all  the  occasions  of  the  school,  and  designed  for  permanent  use,  forms  a  handsome 
octavo  of  SOS  pages. 

,  No«  6«— The  Athennnm  cannot  fail  to  be  most  welcome  to  all  connected  with  young 
ladles'  schools.  It  is  by  U.  C.  liURNAP,  Mus.  Dr.,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Wetmore.  It  is  a  book  of  Trios 
and  Quartette  for  ladles'  voices,  consisting  of  muf  ic  of  the  veir  highest  artistic  excellence,  em- 
bracing the  best  compot*ition8  of  the  great  masters,  together  with  many  valuable  arrangements. 
The  classic  trios  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the  elegant  compositions  of  Rossini,  the  gems  of 
Goanod.  Campana,  Wagner.  Fabiani  and  Curschman,  together  with  some  admirable  selections  from 
the  sparkling  Operettas  of  Offenbach,  and  a  choice  collection  of  Sacred  Music,  all  hitherto  unobtain- 
able except  in  sheet  form,  and  at  great  expense,  will  be  found  in  the  ATHKNiSuir,  arranged  with 
pleasing  words.  The  great  desideratum  of  suitable  music  for  part-singing  in  festivals,  and  on  com- 
mencement occasions  Is  fhlly  met  by  this  work. 

No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  brins:  within  the  reach  of  all  the  very  best  composi- 
tions extant  for  female  voices,  and  while  specially  adapted  for  use  ill  the  school-room,  it  will  be 
fonnd  a  valuable  repertoire  for  artists  and  amateurs  who  have  the  arranging  of  concert  pro> 
grammea 

The  reputation  of  the  compilers  is  good  assurance  that  the  tone  of  the  book  is  of  the  very  high- 
est. We  feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  exert  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence  on  the  musteal 
taste  of  young  ladies  throughout  the  land.    808  pages. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manufactured  in  a  superior  style. 

Terms  :'-SFBOiiaN  Copbs  for  Bzaminatxok  will  be  mailed  at  prices  stated  above.  Fbr 
flni  introduction  they  will  be  supplied  at  two-ttdrds  of  said  prices,  for  the  present  only.  Trade 
prices  will  depend  on  quantities  ordered. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  (Publtskers, 

14   Bond   Street,  New   York. 


NOW   BEADT! 

An  Iinportai\t  Educational  Work. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL    ISSUE    IN    SEPTEMBER, 

The  Etymological  Reader, 

By  EI»i:S  HjIlIXOEIVT  unci  A.M:A.S^  MiAlT. 

480    pa«re8— 16    Enfirravizi^— (12    of  which    are    ftill-pased    ones.) 

Retail  Price,  $1  10. 

Each  Reading  Lesson  is  followed  by  Select  Stymologies,  giving  the  derivatioa  of  the  pnmmat 
words  in  the  lesson,  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Anglo-Saxon  and  German,  together  with  otim  wgA 
derived  from  the  same  roots. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention^  to  the  above  book,  which  wiU  commend  itself  & 
educators. 

Our  NEW  ILLUJTEATEI)  CATALO&UE  will  1)9  mailed  free,  on  applicatsca. 

Chase's  Writing  Speller. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Spelling  should  be  taught  throiigfc 
the  ^y^  and  the  ^a«^,  and  not  through  the  ear.  The  following  remarks 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  teaching  History,  are  equally  applicable  ic 
the  teaching  of  Spelling: — 


"  Experience  has  told  you  that  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the  hand  should,  as  fiu-  as ; 
accompany  and  aid  the  eye.  To  see  is  the  surest  way  to  understand ;  to  handle  amddo  is  the  readiest «? 
to  fix  the  knowledge  gained.  No  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  so  effective  as  the  A&mM/iDedBd- 
those  in  which  the  hand  is  employed  to  perform  experiments,  to  draw  diagrams,  to  »oIve  pxtoUons,  lecopf 
or  produce  pictures,  to  write  examples,  lists,  or  essays,  and  to  draw  maps  and  charts. 

'*  What  a  pupil  reads  or  hearSy  he  may  misapprehend  or  forget ;  what  he  ues  fnaured  or  perfeiwi 
he  easily  understands,  and  may  vividly  recall ;  but  ^hat  he  does  with  his  hand  be  comes  pndicai^s 
know,  and  can  only  lose  when  the  hand  forgets  its  cunning." 

If  you  teach  Spelling  at  all,  you  will,  of  course,  employ  the  written  method,  iaac-ii 
of  the  oral ;  and  to  do  it  most  successfully ^  you  need,  for  each  pupil,  a  book  prcpaio: 
expressly  for  this  p'urpose.     The  best  arravged,  and  the  cheapest  now  in  the  market  b 

CHASE'S    AVUITIIVG^    SFEL.LER. 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  for  lo  cents,  and  the  most  liberal  terms  given  forifltio- 
duction.     Send  for  a  copy  and  see  what  a  nice  thing  it  is. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON  PUB.  CO, 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS 


POK 


SCHOOLS  and  ACADEMIES. 


HILLARD'S   READERS.— New  Series. 

Hillakd's  Primary,  or  First  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

HiLLARD*s  Sbcond  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

HiLLARo's  Third  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

Hillard's  Fourth  Rbadbr,  iHustrated. 

Hillard's  Imtbrmbdiatb  Rbadbr,  illusttnted. 
Hillard's  Fifth  Rbadbr,  illustrated.  Hillard's  Sixth  Rbadbr,  illustrated. 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Yale  Collci;e. 


WALTON'S   iRITHMETICS. 

Walton's  Primary  Arithmetic  Walton's  Arithmbtical  Tablb. 

Walton's  Intbllbctual  Arithmetic.  Kby  to  Walton's  Tablb,  Part  I, 

Walton's  Practical  Arithmbtic.  Key  to  Walton's  Table,  Part  II. 


WORCESTER'S   SERIES   OF   DICTIONARIES. 

Wobcbstbr's  Pictobial  Royal  Quarto  Dictionaky. 

Worcestrr's  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary. 
Worcester's  Comprbhsnsive  Dictionary. 

Worcester's  Elbmbntary  Dictionary. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

Worcbster's  Pocket  Dictionary* 


JTJST    I=>XJBXjISI3:E1XD  : 

Walton's  Book  of  Problems  in  America. 


The  •*  BOOK  OP  PBOBLEMS  "  is  a  little  work  of  only  thirty-six  pages,  and  yet 
contaiuB  more  than  12,000  examples. 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pnpil,  and  can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
Arithmetic 

The  **  KEY"  contains  144  pages,  and  the  Book  and  the  Key  are  bound  together 
for  the  use  of  teachers. 

The  Exercises  are  classified  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  **  Lessons,"  and  then 
follows  a  general  review  of  nearly  all  the  principles  usually  found  in  Common 
School  AxiUimetics. 

This  Book,  in  connection  with  the  Key,  enables  a  teacher  to  give  to  each  member 
of  a  class  a  great  variety  of  practice  in  both  abstract  and  practical  examples.  It 
enables  him  to  assign  lessons,  either  specific  or  miscellaneous  in  character,  without 
labor  on  his  part  or  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Explanations  and  directions  for  its  use  are  given  on  different  pages  throughout 
the  work. 


Deaerlptt-ve  Catalofp«es  and  CircalaTs  sent  on  application* 

Please  address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agents 

Q^f/re  of  J.    W.  SOHEniklEnHOJRN   4&   CO.f 

14r   33o»dL    @t,9  IN^e^vr  ITorlc* 


NEW   SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


»  ♦  • 


Brown's  Pli.  ..jlogy  and   Ilfipiene.    By  R.  T.  B&owk,  M.D.  5: 

Lessons.    Illustrated,     xan  ■.,  cloth.    388  pp.    I1.50. 

Elenkle's  Test  Speltinir  Book.    By  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle.    Over  ^ 

difficult  words.    For  advanced  classes.    40  cts. 

Eclectic  Primarf  Copy-Book*     To  accompany  the  Eclectic  Srstmsf 
Pgnmtanskip.     xa  cts. 

Yenable's   United   States   History.     By  W.  H.  Vkmable.    Iisdr 

inostrated,  and  comprising  new  and  original  features,    xamo.,  doth.    380  pp.    $u%^ 

Thatheimer's   Ancient   History.    A  Manual  of  Ancient  Histocj fen 

the  earliest  times  to  the  fail  of  the  Western  Empire.     By  M.  £.  Thauhbimbr.     Handsomeij  i^ttseL 
Full  8va,  toned  paper.    378  pp.    I2.50. 

Williams^s    Parser^S    Manual.    Classified  examples  in  nearly  eviOT mi' 
ety  of  English  construction.     i2mo.,  doth.    366  pp.    ^i.oa  « 


Supplies  for  irdroduction  and  aample  copies  to  Teacha%(d  !» 
thirds  Betail  Prices.     Descinpiive  Circulars  gratis, 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co..  Publishers, 

137  Walnut  St^  Clndnaiatl.  »8  Bond  St^  Sew  Tafc 

—  ■  —    -  -  ^™  ■    ■        ■■    —  ,  ■    ,      '    '  !,  "  "  ■■■■■■  ■■  ■  I.  m 

'Warren^s  Patent  Cooker, 

VS  OASTS  or  Boils  Mbats  by  an  entirdy  new  process,  rendering  it  exqaisitely  tender  aadjac^  lb , 
"^^  application  of  water  or  steam.     Saves  two  ounces  in  the  pound  over  any  other  known  mcAod.  bi* 
in  English  army  and  navy,  and  United  States  army.     By  using  it  Boarding-scboob  will  save  its obm 
times  over  in  a  year. 
N,  Y.  TrUmtu  says  of  it — *'  A  much  needed  relief  from  the  evils  of  bad  and  wastefti]  oooloBg.'' 
N.  y.  Evening-  Post—*'  Destined  to  revolutionize  the  practice  of  all  our  kitchens.** 
American  AgruuUurist — '*  Almost  impossible  that  a  dinner  placed  in  this  could  be  t^tikA  bytiiirt 
stupid  help." 
Moore- s  Rural  New  Yorker^**  No  waste  or  loss  in  cooking  .when  the  artide  is  ased.** 
Scientific  American — "  It  cannot  bum,  overdo,  or  undercook.'* 
Atlantic  Monthly-^**  Convenient,  economical  and  most  effidenL*' 
Scribnet's  Afonthfy—**  Less  fuel  is  required,  and  very  much  less  care  and  watching.** 
Phrenological  youmai — '*  All  the  proprietors  daim  for  the  Cooker  is  true,  and  wb  obtained  caa  btf* 
resulu.'* 

Circulars,  on  application,  giving  price  and  full  description. 

NEWPORT  LEAD  WORKS,  Newport,  R.l- 


APFNTS  Wanted,   on   a   Commission   or  Salary^  M^ 
ii.Uriuii  1  vj  jHQnth  or  Year,  one  or  more  persons  in 

County  of  the  United  States,  to  introduce  "  Hope''  and  **  Joy,"  which  "take  oa 
%  00  to  $15  jier  day  guaranteed.  Early  applicants  will  secure  the  choice  of  terffJff- 
The  business  is  pleasant,  light,  and  edifying.  For  further  particulafs,  with  k**^ 
address 

m  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  T. 


4  Mfei^ms^F  0)1  @dlm@@illa>m» 

F&OK   TBS   BSST  WBITEBS  OF  iJ^  OOTTimUSS. 

Vol*  I— I<oclie*s  Tbovi^lftto  on  B^dveatlon. 

ITok,  II— lioelie*s  BMaya  on  Study  and  Reading ;  Milton's  Epistle  oo  Sducatioe.  with  Lmi 

•fLocike  and  Milton.  .     ».     . 

Vol.  III-~JIoraee   Hann**  Papers  on  the  Study  of  Phyuology  in  Schools. 

Vol.    rV. Seottlali     Uni-verslty    Addreeses  t  (>)  Mill,  on  Literary  and  Scientific  Kd» 

wtion ;  (')  Fkoudc,  on  Hand-work  before  Head-work  ;  (*)  Carlylb,  oo  the  Choice  of  Books. 

Vol.  v_TKe    Bible    In    the    Public  Schools—the  Opinions  of  Indiriduals  ana  of  the 

rune  witn  Judicial  Decisions. 
Vol.  VI.— The    Bible    In   the    Public  Schools^Part  II.,   containing  the   Addresace  a 

A.  D.  Mavo  and  Thomas  Viooiss,  of  Cincinnati. 

OiJUr  Vohnnes,  m  /v^antti^Ht  will  li  tbtfy  amt^$mc^ 


MENTAL  and  SOCIAL  CULTURE, 

For   rresboliersy   Soliools*   a.xxdL    FamllleH. 

Bt  L.  0.  LOOMIS,  A.M..  M.D.,  Lott  iVesrid«n<  o/  WhtxJixaq  ^kmafc  CWfe^ 

CoNTSNTS :— I.  How  to  obtain  Knowledge;  II.  Obserration,  Reading.  Lectures,  Converuthm 
and  mediution  Compared;  III.  Rules  relating  to  Observation:  IV.  Of  Books  and  Reading; 
V.  Indgnent  of  Books;  VI.  Of  Giving  Instructions  and  Lectures:  VII.  Rules  for  Improvement 
by  Conversation:  VIII.  Practical  Hints:  How  and  when  to  Speak,  and  what  to  Say;  IX.  Of 
Study  or  Mediution;  X.  Of  fixing  the  Attention:  XI.  Of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  Mind* 
XII.  Of  improving  the  Memory :  XIII.  Of  Selfoontiol :  XIV.  A  Cheerful  Disposition  ;  XV.  Politcneit; 
XVI.  Practical  HlnU  on  Behavior. 

It  may  be  need  with  advantage  as  a  Nsw  Rbading  Book  in  Schools Prloe  91*00 


THE  KINDER-GARTEN  GUIDE 

^Vt'O,   MUSIC   FOR   THE   PUkTS, 

By    Mrs.    Horause    Mann,    stnd    Sllxabeth    P.    Peabody. 

CoHTKNTs:— Chap.  I.  Kindxkgaktbn :  What  is  it?  II.  Rooms,  etc  III.  Music  IV.  Pi.AYa, 
Otmitastics,  and  Dancing.  V.  Thb  Kindkk-gaktnkk.  VI.  Kindkr-gartkn  Ocotpations, 
VII.  Moral  and  Rsligious  Exsrcisbs.  VIII.  Objbct  Lbssons.  IX.  Gbombtry.  X  Rbaoimo. 
XI.—Grammar  and  Langvagbs.     XII.  GiBOGBAfHT.     XIII.  Thb  Sbcrbt  or  Powxit.     XIV.  Momal 

CULTtTRB  OP  InPAKCY 

Third  edition,  materially  revised,  heavy  paper,  oloth  binding,  216  pages.  .Priea  11.25 


THE   TEACHERS  LAWYER, 

GompTisiiig  the  Laws  of  all  the  Stateq  on  important  Sdnoational  Stibjects. 

Car^uBy  OovnpUed,  Arranged,  (Med  and  EODplained,  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar, 

Chap.  I.^SchooIs,  School  Systems,  and  Governments.  Giving  the  plans  adopted  fcr  difllusion  of 
knowledge  in  all  countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  showing;  the  efiect  of  goremmental  school  svstema 
on  the  destiny  of  nations.  ^  Chap.  II. — The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schods.  Citinc  the  old  Snglish 
Snd  Colonial  laws,  and  giving  a  snccinct  legal  history  (all  tucen  from  law  books  ana  court  records)  of 
the  origin  and  progress  Off  " religious  liberty '*  in  this  country.  Chap.  III.-— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in 
Schools.  Carefully  explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States.  Chaf.  IV.— Th^  law  as  to 
Cofp^ral  Punishment.  Parent  and  child.  Chap.  V. — ^The  law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment  Teacher  and 
popiL  Chap.  VI.— llie  law  as  to  Punishing  and  Misconduct  out  of  School.  Chap.  VI L— The  law  as 
to  the  pro^  Instrument  to  be  used  in  punishing.  Chap.  VIII. — ^The  law  as  to  the  right  of  Parents  to 
interfere  with  the  rules  or  the  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schoola.  Chap.  IX.— The  law  as  to  ths 
Teacher's  morality. 

This  work  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  Educalon  in  ths  oouatnr.    It  is  printed  on  fins 

friute  paper,  and  neatly  bound. « Pjrioe  91.00 

Wedgwood's  Government  and  Laws  of  U.  S. 

A  Cmttpreltenslve  Vievr  of  the  Rise,  Prof^ress,  aaid  Present  Organlxsttlon 

of  tlae  State  and  N»tio>ial  €hrremmeists« 

It  contains  the  law  to  enable  ertty  one  to  discharge  with  intellieence  and  ndeHty  his  dnty  to  ths  Stats 
sad  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  afftirs  with  safety  to  niin»elf  and  justice  to  oUiers.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.    Ths 

'  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  urdeniable.    Prich— Bound  in  Leather,  law  style.  $3.76 ;  Qeth,  $8.50 

60 


New^  Era  in  Charts. 

Hr*  Johnson's  Indestrnetlble  School  Charts  avoid  all  theobjectiooevhidiin. 
vail  aii^inst  the  nmial  method  of  making  chorto  and  maps  on  paper,  moon  ted  on  doth  and  raba 
They  are  made  by  a  process  entirely  new.  There  is  uo  paper,  inic,  prfnting-preag,  tape,  nier, 
paste  or  varnish  employed  in  their  manofactare.  They  are  printed  by  hand,  in  pare  vhite  Bmi, 
with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enameled  cloth.  Each  chart  ha8  a  bright  and  lirdy-cdoted 
bonier.  The  charts  are  as  smooth  as  glass,  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  and  hang  peifecti?  Sit  oi 
the  walL    If  they  become  soiled  by  dust  they  may  be  scmbbed  with  soap  and  water,  aod  iH  k 

AS  riUBSH  AND  BBIGHT  AS  KEW.  / 

I.  Indestrnettble  Alphabet  Charts.    Size,  %  ft.  by  8  ft.    The  letter*  are  nitifale 

models  for  the  ciiildren  to  flx  in  their  mlndu'.    They  are  printed  in  'vhtte.  on  a  bUek  grooBd,  vtt 
a  neat  white  and  vermilion  border.    They  will  endare  bright  and  freph  for  generations. 

VOi  1  QOitaliu  the  Oapital  Letters  and  Arabic  F^gnres,  ....     Prkx,  .lb 

Vo.  3  oontains  Small  Lettan,  FointSi  and  Roman  Nnmerals,         ...        "     ,75 

II.  Indestructible  Charts  Illustrating:  Natural  Phtlosophy  and  A^ 
tronomy*  Abont  twenty  year«  ago  Dr.  Johnson  became  faraotis  through  hit*  Ptiilo^>phicaI  ai 
Astronomical  Charts.  They  were  highly  recommended  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  LL.D.,  nofewor  li 
Tale  College;  Francis  Way  land,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Provident  of  Brown  University:  HwLTbeodae 
Frelinghnysou,  LL.D.,  President  of  Ratgers  College;  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  other  proninMt 
educators  of  that  day.  A  large  edition  was  quickly  sold ;  but  the  engravings  being  dctlrofed  bf 
fire,  no  subseqaent  editions  were  prodnced. 

Tears  of  patient  research  have  enabled  Dr.  Johnson  to  complete  a  series  by  tlusnofd  aetl^ 
and  these  may  be  pronounced  a  master  work. 

This  series  consists  of  ten  charts,  82  in.  by  56  in.,  giving  nearly  Hx  hundred  dtiaarams,  c^^ 
frilly  drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines  on  a  jet  black  t^urfaco.  They  folly  illnftnte  tk 
various  subjcct«  of  Natural  Philosophy,  at*  taii(;ht  in  oar  scbooli*— being  the  moti  amj^.a*^ 
durable  and  cheapest  substitute  for  Philosophical  Apparatus  ever  prodnced. 

Chart  L  Illustrates  Laws  or  Matter,  Force,  Motion  and  Mechanics,  with  44  Dusiai. 
II.  Illustrates  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  with  54  Diagrams. 
m.  Illustrates  Htdraulics,  witb  89  Diaokams. 
IV.  Illustrates  the  Laws  or  Heat  and  Cohstsuctioh  or  thx  STXAM-ENein,  viAfl 

DiAOilAMS. 

V.  Illustrates  Omos,  with  68  Diaorams. 
VI.  Illustrates  Optics,  Laws  or  Viseom,  and  the  Construction  or  Ofhcal  Iimr- 

MENTs,  with  BO  Diagrams. 
Vn.  ninstrates  Magnetism,  with  80  Diagrams  ;  and  Acoustics,  with  8S  Dusbabb. 
Vni.  Illustrates  Electricity,   Galvanism,   Rlectro-Magnetism,    MAGEirio-ELEcrsKm. 
Tbermo-Bubotricitt,  etc.,  with  66  Diagrams. 
IX.  Illustrates  the  Solar  System  and  many  of  the  Gemeral  Laws  or  Astrokoit,  vit) 

16  Diagrams. 
X.  A8TSONOMICAI4,  illofltrattng  the  Seasons,  Tide»,  Ecupsgs,  et&,  with  3S  Diagua 

The  price  Is  within  the  reach  of  all ;  po  that  no  nchool  need  have  cxcn««c  for  b"iiK  yn^* 
these  excellent  and  elaborate  Charts.  They  wili  cost  less  than  ttoo  and  a  ha(fcen(jtfureaeii  cftMfea. 
in  bright  and  imperishable  colors. 

Price  of  the  Entire  set, $1500 

Charts  are  sold  singly,  each 1* 

They  are  adapted  for  use  with  any  correct  School  Philosophy. 

Ill*  The  Solar  System  Chart  is  a  most  benutiful  and  osefiil  chart  rortltevills^^ 
the  Bchool-Toom.  It  is  on  blue  ground  with  white  liuc^,  exhibiting  most  cffectiu'Ij  ite  Soul 
System  at  one  view.    SIec,  88in.  byiain., 800 

IT*  l»r*  JohiUMin'fi  Natural  Phlloeoplisr,  and  Key  to  Philosophical  niutft,ia» 
trated  with  600  cots.  It  is  the  handsomest  and  best  work  on  Natural  Philosopby  erer  stb- 
llshed, .      -     -      S» 

T.  Dr.  Jobkbon  has  In  coarse  of  preparation  Charts  on  various  other  saltftt^  to  be  oi^  ^7 
this  method.    They  will  be  dniy  announced. 

TI.  IHr.  Johnson's  Sliding  Chart  and  nap  Rack,  explained  and  OIisW*^ 
9n  another  page, 8® 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishcn, 

H  Pond  S^r^^  New  f^rih 


OUE  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

By    «JiVM£:H    JOHONIVOT. 

ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNS,    BY    S.    E.    HEWES. 


"  The  studies,  experiences,  and  opportunities  of  Professor  Tohonnot,  have  amply  pre- 
pared  him  to  understand  the  deficiencies  of  American  School-houses,  and  to  devise  wise 
remedies  for  the  same." 

The  plans  of  this  work  are  embodied  in  appropriate  architectural  fonns,  and  in  every 
case  the  architecture  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the  use.     The  work  contains  : 

I.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  faults  of  School^hauses^  as  they  are  gene- 
rally constructed.  Bad  sites,  improper  surroundings,  imperfect  plans,  materials,  and 
workmanship  are  exposed. 

n.  An  analvsis  of  the  needs  of  niodem  Schools^  and  the  kind  of  School- 
houses  which  these  needs  demand.  ^ 

UL  About  fifty  plans  and  elevations  for  every  kind  of  country  and  village 
School,  giving  large  liberty  as  to  s^f^^  COSt^  and  stylSm 

IV.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  ventilation* 
V.  Admission  of  light  and  other  sanitary  conditions  are  fiilly  consideied. 

VI.  Arrangement  of  grounds  and  outbuildings  are  discussed. 
VII.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  suitable  school  furniture  are  given. 
VIII.  School  apparatus  receives  due  attention. 

IX.  The  outlines  of  a  practical  system  for  gracing  country  schools 

are  drawn. 

X.  Hints  about  the  conduct  and  management  of  schools  are  freely  in- 

tenspersed. 

This  woik  makes  a  systematic  effort  to  provide  School-houses  adapted  to  the  present  ideas  of 
education,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  iB  handsomely  and  profusely  Illnstrated,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  well 

bound  in  cloth.    It  ha^,  with  the  Ai>pendix,  386  pages,  and  370  Illustrations. 

Fxioe,  sent  by  mall,  prepaid $3  00 


TESTIMONY    OF    SCHOOL.    OFFICERS 


From  M.  A.  NSWEIiIi,  President  of  State  Sohool  Commissioners,  Maryland : 
**  To  say  that  I  am  pleased — delighted  with  it— is  but  very  £iiut  commendation.  We  have  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  School  Officers  in  our  little  State :  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  handi  of  every  one  of  them,  and  could  make  sure  that  it  would  be  read,  studied  and  thoroughly 
digested,  it  would  revolutionise  not  only  our  School  Buildings,  but  our  School  Administratiou. 

*'  1  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this  efibrt  in  behalf  of  Public  Education." 

From  J.  C.  DeGBESS,  Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Institutions,  Texas:  "  Anoc- 
eellent  production." 

From.  IBA  O.  TRKK'RR,  County  Superintendent,  Jackson,  Uiss :  "  Consider  it  a 
very  useful  work.    No  School  Officer  should  be  without  it." 

From  E.  A.  APQ-AB,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  New  Jersey : 
*'  It  should  be  examined  by  all  School  Officers." 

From  A.  N.  FISHEB,  State  Superintendent,  Kevada:  "I  am  satisfied  that  Author 
and  Publishers  have  supplied  the  very  best  information." 

From  D.  CRAIJE,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Idaho  Territory :  "  I  fully  recommend 
it  as  one  of  the  most  complete  works  of  modem  times." 

From  JOHK  O.  BAIBD,  (pro.  tern.)  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Connecti- 
cut :  "  A  beautiful  and  useful  volume.  It  will  certainly  be  of  service  in  improving  the  style  of  our 
School-bouses." 

The  Superintendents  of  all  the  States  have  welcomed  this  work  and  are  recom- 
mending it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  buildinsr  School-houses. 

The  hiflrh  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  XT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
oation.  General  John  Eaton,  is  shown  by  the  fitct  that  he  ordered  an  edition  for 
distribution  among:  schools. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  "?  ork, 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 

4,   SmjSTITDTE   IfOK 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

;tf  Aew  and  Improved  Edition— beauti/Ully  printed  in  Colore,  fttm 
wew  plates,  with  neni  and  appropriate  3>erign*. 

Am  oooorate  register  of  deportment  and  aohoUiship  piomotas  healtbr  funhtini 
Tet  Brush  a  register  is  rarely  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  eaoh  reatatKm  ■■  t 
•omrs,  hence  ^e  record  is  neglected  for  the  time,  knd  afterward  made  &om  ouantj. 
Pmftet  aocarMj  being  imposHible,  oor^idmix  in  Ot»  record  is  wealonud  and  its  moral fini 
loft  The  AIDS  seonre  th»  good  teomta  of  aoonrata  reoards  and  repotta,  vith  im 
ttm/aae  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  inevitably  avaken  a  Mvely  paternal  interest,  for  tlie  pnpl 
tekee  bome  with  him  ttu  taUnaatt  qfhisdiM/  eondaet  and  prognss. 

The  AIDS  may  be  need  in  variona  vaya.  Thia  ia  aonietiient :  In  the  momiB; 
bItb  each  pupil  a  CARD  (5  merila),  representing  a  perftd  day,  to  b«  forfeited  for  nil- 
demeanor,  oi  failure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  MRRTTO  and  HALF-UEBTTS  an  fa 
pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  aarm  credit.  Rfi 
CARDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Uerits).  representing  ■ 
perfect  SOviU  Week.  Foot  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CEBTIFICATK  (« 
MERIT,  repreaentine  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  JfonlA  ThitM  CBBTIFICATBS  ben 
the  pupil'a  name,  and  are  aigined  by  the  t«aoher.  Hie  number  beld  ihovi  Qie  pi- 
pil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medala  aj-e  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  b 
deteimining  to  whom  they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  b;  each  pnpil  exhibit, 
iug  bis  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no  idea  of  feyoritiBm  can  ariae. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  inoentiTeB,  for  either  children  x 
adults.  The  use  of  hondreds  of  thoosanda  of  these  AIDS,  with  Uie  unboondtd 
»pproTal  of  TeachBra,  Parents  and  Pupils,  asaQrea  na  that  they  are  doing  great  gond. 

They  are  neat  in  dadgo,  beantifally  printed  in  BEST  Colore.  "Hie  CERTIR- 
0ATE8  are  prizes  which  pnpila  will  cherish.  Single  merits  and  Half-Merits  in 
printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  mar  be  need  mam 
timos — hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  &ere  b^ngA 
CERTIFICATES,  lao  CHECKS,  200  CAUDS,  100  StNGLE  UEBITS  and  HiU- 
HEBITS.  Prtca.  pw  Mt,  (Las.     By  uU,  ynpakl,  tUi, 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  ue  SQpidied  separately,  by  mail,  ••  folkm  ;- 
CartlflHtca,  per  hundred.  00  nt».  \  Cbaeks,  pw  hwBdnd,  40c.  (  CbvAs,  )■ 
hwtdnd.  Itto.  I    Slncle  Mirita,  150.  <    BJOf-Hnita,  Us. 


■thte:  NiE'VP'  ©oHooiL.  u:eu>ax. 


ipcHor  While  M«3l, 

ic  ScnU.    Thii  it  the  but 
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W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

a^Miitert,  /i  Sond  St.,  .*"«'  To*- 


8CH00L   8TATI0KBR7. 

AND   COMPOSITION   t>APEIl. 

r 

BliuDk  'WA^big  Boo1ei.>^Siip€n*fin^  white  papet,  fiuicy  i>aper  tovets;  assorted  oblofs, 

Ko.  I^American  School,  12  leaves. . . : .......:.  ^  peir  dowNi,  f  H. V5 

No.  2.— High  School,  14  leaves ....:        "*  4KM 

BaurolM  BookSd— Superfine  white  piqwr,  plainly  rolfld. 

Ko.  1.— Cap  quarto^  flQiible  eorrervJO  iMrot. * .  ^^.^  •  >v. . »..  .^  . » •         ^  1«M 

Ko.«.—       '*                    **             84  leavei.. :;.... !,.'.......         *  S.OO 

Ko.3.—       ••              '      **             36leavea ..•         "  SI.W 

Ooaipoaition  Bool»— Soperflne  white  pajier,  cap  quarta 

No.  a— Quarter  bound,  flexible  cover,  84  leaves **  1.5d 

»o.  l.-rQuaster.bovid,  stiff  cover,  84  leaves .,..-•..,.  .v.  *         "*  •.«* 

Ko.  8.-^Half  bound,  red  sheep,  morocco  paper  ndes,  50  leaves *  5.M 

Ko.  8.— Half  bound       "              •*                 ••         84  leaves. .. .         "  V.S§ 

Ko.  3x.— Full  bound,     **          cloth  sid^                ^4  leaves. ...         *•  9.M 

'Ko.  3  a.— Full  bound,  imitation  morocco,  gilt  edges,'e4  leaved: .  •  •         ^  14«00 

•Kbu  4b---Balf  bound,  red  tboBp,9ioro6to  paper  sidesy^  118  kavM...         ^-  MJW 


•*■ 


COMPOSITION  FAFEB.-^&iJtei\ 

Tie  teacher  who  woftld  iminove  lus  pupils  in  '"'igood  English,"  hail  invalnah^e  nid  In 
llr.  ttider's  method  of  collecting  compositiotis.  Buder'  the  old  plan,  weafjr  hotfTs  ale 
passed  in  wr^mg  out  oorrectiont,  which  may  not  be  nndenlood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take 
trouble  to  read  ^heai* 

Bider^s  Oompositioii  Papec  wshns  the  impil,  noe  tAs  teacher,  correct  the  composition. 
Hi  hud  of  shefe  iatable  of  rules  and  lawawidclL  ajss  amMiHr  vogleciod,  each  a|tpiopri«(ti(y 
iHtafteied.  The  teacher  nnderiines  eRors^  and*  phwerin  mai^  a  symbol  directing  pupil 
to  pi^per  item  in  table.  The  pupil  can  ezamiM  and 'Utal^:  the  principle  violated  and 
timke  oorrectionfe.  Thus  he  inevitably  beoomentecfaMcallr  nad  thoroughly  iuniliv  with 
ttie  fequirements  of  the  English  hingusge. 

Fink  8«riM  is  for  beginners  in  Oompoeitiofi  who  may  be  careless  in  penmanship,  ^ 
sp^sUlhg,  m  use  of  aipitals,-ct)c  Its  proper  use  will  prevent  MUe  fiuiltsi  easy  to  aeqmfe, 
biit'^ltflieult  to  mend.    -  -  - 

^'''Sooond  fikriM  reviews  the  greater  points  ofitkt  fliist,  and  intends  to  selection llfWoidi, 
gnu^matic^  construction,  formation  of  t^tences,  paragraphipg;rf<M!i4^ng^ptc,  elc 

Third  'soriaa  has  reference  to  rhetorical  correctness  and  elegan«;  and  the  cultivation 

i<  »  > 

|l|^t|^  best,style  of  finished  English  composition.  '  ,'  ^      .,.-•.  . 

« .riA^  a  tin^saving  inventiim  it  is  qioat  important,  berfdes'iedndng  eomiKwiaon  to  oidcrly 


Tie  tablet  a^  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter.p^i«pr^  jrV^\»  niW 
Abes.  ''  -'-.■•.•     •»;!        :-  .♦ 

Spacimen  sheeU,  by  mail«  pr&-paid,  te.    I^pcrquir^>y^e3^r».y.v*-'--*^*^^ 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


SOfiOOL    STATIOIfERT. 


DraniriQ^  PaperSi  Brbtol  Boarda»  D3?awing  Biilik^ 

AND  ERASABLE    TABLETS 

Drawing  FaperSi— WhatmAn'a  Enj^ish,  imported.    Prices  TuiaUeviikgQiL 


Mediam, 


C»p^ 

Dcmj, 

Kedium, 


14  X  17,  rough  or  smooth, 

15x20, 

17x2% 


« 


t€ 


it 


Rojaly  19  X  24,  roa^hocmoil, 

Super  Boyal,  19  x  27,      "         " 
imperial,  22x30,      "         ' 


German  Drawing  Papers.— Vanawe  with  gow. 


14x17, 
15x20, 
17  X  22, 


Eoyal,  .,  19  X  24, 
Super  Boyal,  19x27, 
Imperial,  22  x  30, 


C«P, 


Bristol  Boards*— BejnoTds  &  son's  best.    Yariahle  with  gold, 
two  sheets  thick.         •        •  Medium,  two  sheets  thick. 


M 


« 


Dimy, 


M 


three 
four 
two      *' 
three 
lour 


t* 


« 
(I 


*t 

u 

M 
M 


« 


Bojal, 


three 

four 

two 

three 

ibur 


M 

<( 


(C 


DfinnXlg  Books^ — IntefrleoreA  wttEi  teite  paper. 


Ko. 
.Ko. 
No. 


-Demy  4to,  printed  ooTeri,   8  leayes, 

•     <«  MM  M         1^  M 


M 


M 


<« 


perdoKD,    |Llf 


Ha  1.—- Cap, 
No.  2.      « 
No.«.      ** 
Ko.  4.-— Dcmy^ 
Na  5.        " 
JTow  6.        " 
Now  7.-^^ediam 
No.  8.—      " 
No.  9.^      " 


First-Glass  Gold  Pressed  Drawing  Bodcsi 

Aitarieaf^d  with  tiaaue  papar. 
ito,  qvarter  boaiid>  12  leav<ea,       «  « 


M 
« 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


<« 


84 

fbll  cloth  gflt,  48 
^iMVtor  hoaB4,  12 
full  cloth  gilt,    24 

qnartw  boiiBd,  18 

M  M  J4 

liatf  ''      48 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
{« 
M 
« 


^        M 
M 


»     * 


.■•  ^         i      . 


i   '.     .      ■ 


4  •       f     « 


IS 

cv 

M 
M 

iit 

in 

ut 
ill 

IIJK 


Erasable  TabletSi— white.— (Use  a  soft  lead  pencil— erase  with 

a  damp  cloth  or  sponge.) 

Blemontary  Drawing  Tablet,  ....      perdoien,     1^ 

Progreasiwe        "  "        -       .  ...  «  !!• 

Blemontary  Writing      «.--.••  ^^ 

Xeaf  T^Wet,  size  4i Sir !icfc6t,        -  -  .  •  -     "  ^ 

Spelling  Tablet,  ruled  for  40  words,  siae  5x8  incbea,    ••"!■' 

A  wazlety  of  atylea  for  the  pocket  and  toAoe.    . 


Mathematical  Instruments,,  etc. 


SatBof  Ibtlumatioal  Itaslruiuat^ 
in  neat  Maboganyr  Rosewood 
and  Morocco  boxes,  from 
ti.oo  to  $25x0  per  set. 

Dividers,  Drawing  Pens, 
Protractors,  T  Squares,  Tri. 
angles',  Irregular  Curves,  and 
all  material  required  for 
Di  awing  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket prices. 


SMcttD{[  ffiassw— German 
Silver  frame — diameter,  of 
Lens  liin.,  2  io.,  3|  IfL, 
each  .So,  $1.00,  $1.25. 


Podlet  Magnifyiiig  GlaaseB,— Horn  frar 

l^  in.,i2  in.,  2i  in.,  each      .    .    .    .    . 

laaep  PrervBrs,  brass,  J  ftich  opening. 


Diameter    of   Lens, 

-  -     .75,  l.oo,  1.25. 

-  -. 75 


n»ket  Ifariner'B  Oompass— Brass,  Watch  pattern, 
with  handle  and  stop.    -    .    .    .    .    Each  $i.oa. 

tbn4  Shoe  Xftgaata.    1  inch  to  8  inch«    iscto  $1^ 
.  Bbth  SIm  Uagnefr— with  brass  wheol  Armature,  $3.75. 


L'nct  Qlatf  Flisms — 3  inch  long.   ....    Each  .65' 

"  ■      "    ■       «          3     "  "......•  ,;o 

,  ■"  ■     "          "■■  ■  4    "  "  ■     -    -    -    -        -  LIS 

■    "        "          "         S     "  "        ....        "  3.00 

"         6    "  "        -    -    -    .        •♦.  3.^0, 


SCHOOL  STJfnOI^T*.   ,  / 

Onr  Scliool  Etilers. 

r.  Vbna  Hnlm  uftUUde  ■peciaU/fbi.Eciiocit  pnrpoaes.  Thej  are  irdl  made 
or  good,  hnrd.  wood,  po1i«h«<L  They  are'  accoratel;  marinl  ia  iwAtt,  bait 
Inches,  qasrui^iiidies,  tad  aghtk-inchea,  stamped  in  Hack.  One  i^  a 
propeilj  beretled  Then  ue  two  muc— <n|c  twelve  indbaa  long,,4>d  the  otiMr 
fifteen  inches    The  Utler  u  recommeaded  aa  moat  luefhL 

Price,  B«i 9mM 

(Specimen  mailed,  letter  postage,  SO  oenta.) 
.    Liberal  disaotmi  i 


Moore's  OoBliioiied  Blotten., 

Walnut,  small,  plain ««•>.  • 

0«d«x,        "        " .'»..)......    " 

Roaawood,  pdMed "  ■•* 

T»pn,  amall,  for  each  of  above per  packet. 

Walnut,  lafgo,  plain •«*>. 

Roaavaod,  lai^  polislied "         1  J" 

P«p«,  laige perpMket, 


Blotting  Fapec 

PukOT**  ftwwury,  80. 100,  1»  ponndi  to  ream,  wMt*  or 
I  colored per  quire,  I.»0  to  _ 


Or*«i'i  Prtant  Ink  HtMWi price  pt»  100  jaraa,  ♦«.«• 

Eraalnf  KnlTM^-Joaeph  Eodgen  ft  Son*'  wood  ItandK 

Tm»  hitiffl^^vory  tandla,  hntKMd.:  fric,-w«W*    ; 

with  gold. 

■'  PenhoHera-  '       "'-■ 


Aeoonunodntlon,  Bteel  tipa 

DBdiUOoBlo,  Osdar,.  nan:  atid  iIfc.  . .  ■  v 

■'    "  «  "      medinm,  steel  |ip«. . . . 

«     .«  "      Uigt,        "     ."  .... 


I>ta  HMks -of  Twrivd  rtylM,  price*  «ch,  M-to  ••  wrti. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom   &   Co., 

Manufacturers  of  School  Material, 

14  Bond  St,  New  Tat 


CALL-BELLS. 


rpHE    old-time   School-master,   emphasized    his    com- 
mands by  heavy  thwacks  of  a  ruler — sometimes  on 
the  desks,  and  sometimes  on  the  sconces  of  his  terri- 
fied pupils.    The  Call-Bell  is  a  better  instrument,  and 
has  become  as  indispensable  as  the  ruler  or  strap  used 
*'*'  *'  to  be — much  to  the  relief  of  both  teachers  and  taught. 

The  bells  shown  in  the  cuts  are  silver-plated,  and  of  fine  tone.    The 
its  represent  one-fifth  size. 


No«  9, 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 


No.  7. 


No.  8. 


No.  9. 


No.  10. 


tt 


fi 


No.  11. 


PRICE  JLISTe 

No.  I,  Fancy  Bronxe  Base $    90 

*    3,  Fanqr  Base 1  00 

*'    3,  Fancy  Bronse  Base i  10 

Black  Marble  Base x  15 

Fancy  Bronte  Base x  15 

Fancy  Bronze  Base x  45 

Black  Base x  60 

Bronze  Base x  75 

Black  Base x  85 

White  Marble  Base x  95 

Bronze  Base a  05 

xjt.  Black  and  Gold  Base 3  50 


5i 
"    6, 

*'     7. 
"    8. 


II 


JO, 


II. 


No.  151. 


School  Material 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  XiATE- 
RIAL  (No.  3,  '73)  contains  one  bundled  and  sixty  tu^  pages,  wita  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations,  printed  01 1  fine,  tinted  paper,  bound  in 
stout  manilla.    It  represents — 

ALL  Modtni  Aid!  fUr  th«  BdiooiiooB  —  ApiMnttu   tor  PojUcttl  IMooiitloij .    tor  Oli^ecl- 
TeMhlng,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac' 
•  > 

BOOKS  of  aO  tlM  betUr  klBda«  atpluibeUcftllj  arraoKod,  wt^u  prk«H;   BookcmMt,  Book- 
8li«lTM,  B«Us,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

SiHAIHS  fbr  TeMh«n,  PapUa.  aod  Libraries— ao  kinds:  Chans  uu  Aiatoray,  Astronomj, 
'  Botany.   Cbanlstry,    Oxawing,    Bthuulcwy,    UecMftaphy,    Ge4«loi;y.    UiM.metrv,    Machinery, 
erakMj,  Katma}  History,  Philosopby ;   Cban-Racka,  Chemic»4B,  Clocks.  Uo)or-Cubes,  COm- 
jaases,  uonss,  Ctayona,  Oioqaet,  Cvms,  Ac.,  Ac,  Ac 

DBSK8  for  PapUs— 17  Mods ;  Desks  for  Tsachers  aud  Schools  )ni:ers— 96  iLxjiOif;  Diaaected 
Blocka ;  Drairiiig  Materials  of  aU  kinds. 

EAUSLS^  BoTeloDea,  ftaaibto Tableta,  Eiasers,  Bareka  Wall-SUcea    <Earekj  L5q!ild Blatinc, 
Bzerdse-Books,  wc 

WfOH,MB  and  Bottda,  Wtmoth  Bebool-Baxs,  Foldlnf  Lancb-BoKoa,  Ar. 

CLOBBS—an  kinda;   Oiobe^ocka;   Qaometrtcal  Forms;   Oynukltttic  Apparatns— Domb- 
Be!la,  Hand-Rings,  Indian  Chiba,  Wands,  Ac 

U  ONOB«BOLL8f  Honeaboe  Magnets,  Hydrometers. 
■  IflTlAL  Fapar,  In^  fnkntanda.  InkTsnta,  Inkwells. 
|OBN901f*8  ladaatrvctlbla  Obarts;  Jobonnot's  Scbool-Bonaes. 
|#  INBBB  Gartn  Apparatns-aU  kinds ;  KendnU'a  Uook-Bdaels,  Ac 

LBAB  Paneilsj  Lettar  Clips :  Library  of  Idacatton ;  Lihxaiy  Cases, 
Chairs.  umA  Tables ;  Unen  Frovera,  Ac 

AGIO  Lanterns,  Magnate,  Magnifying  Olasaee,  MaumKaipt  Papers,  Mathematical  iiiBtru 
menia.  Maps,  Medala,  MicrO!>oopes,  Ac 

AXVBAL  mstory  Oharta  and  Prlnta ;  Numeral  Frnmee. 

OVJB€rr*TBACRIllG  Alda;   Objeei-Teacbing  Apparaias;   Office  BaskeU;  O*  <ana: 
Orreriec 

^^APBB,  Pena,  Pbnbolders,  PencUa,  PencU-fllca,  Plonetariams,  Flanispherea,  Prisma. 

|>^1JABBA1«T8. 

BABING-GLAMBII,   Beading -Btaada;   Becord - BookH ;  Qrvaids;  Rogers'   Scbod 
Oroops;  Ralerc 

CHOOL  Bags;  Betteee;  Bbadea;  BUtea,  BUte-Babbers ;  BongBoIls;  School  Stationeif 
of  every  name  and  kind. 

•W"BI«I«UBIA1I8|  Tbemometen. 

■  ■  IV  ION  Bchooi  Readats  and  Bpeakers ;  University  Settees,  Ac 

VAUCIHAlvni  BdMol  Reoorda;  Vlewa  tor  Microaoopea;  Visitors*  Beeord-Books ;  Yoas. 
Qymnaatlc  Bookc 

mj|#StinNCI*BOOKS|  and  Writing  Material  of  aU  kinds. 

W*  KNOPHOIV'B  Ttei-BookB. 

WOV71VG  Ladlea*  Hone  Deaka;  Tontba*  Oroqnak. 

VB2VXHATBB>S  Mleroseopea  and  AcceaaodSB. 

J^    mMM  tklBCS  re^nlaSM  for  Bcboola  of  all  cr&dea,  except  RallAas  mmA 
fl&  <«e«paelUee»  t^r  tb«  PopUa. 

Tiia  etnipleto  Hand-Book  of  School  Material  is  mailed  for  ten  oeats. 


J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

PvMloliMrs  abA  BanttActBrera,  1  4  Bond  St.,  Ifew  Torl^ 
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MABOrS  SOIGPf lOOH 

.GREATLY  IMPROVED  FORM  OF  MAGIC  LANTERN.  COMBINED  WITH 
A  SAFE  AND  POWERFUL  LAMP. 


■••T«ntpaftimi«M|)TCMaUdlaiMtloD  tboni  ■  J,  wcnrn  (law,  snd  be,  flint  glam  l*BiMeroIg*» 
ab*;  *,  mil  lad-hud  ooiuiaotad  w(pi  rack  adlnitment ;  //.  flULg*  urtwid  to  a  rlnf  gg  pni|«UiiI 
tk*  draw  mat  hkh/  I,  hood  to  hid*  nOwitad  light ;  ■  bMk  cap,  uwirnrbiK  th*  pnrpow  of  ■  diop 
IniKnrt»kM  pUeeof  Jki  1 1,  put  of  th«  woodmlnme,  tfaBTonbelnKont  mnjta  ibowtiitanul  u. 
BMit;  MiOlkir,  and  ■>,  !•■(•  U  hold  tha  InMnUmnt  to  wnw-hMKII  on  tu  box  dorlnt  oihibtUon; 
!•,  mud  o>  iprlng  fcr  pletan  lUdoi ;  p  f ,  oondoating  lous*  la  oalli  Mtaobsd  to  r  whlob  ibaU  OT«r  tbo 
•Bd  or  th«  OTUndrleal  body ;  the  ooiican  rellMtoT  H  eloM*  th*  baok  end  of  the  cjllndir,  haTlng  £>  lu 
tof  MHMk*!^ ;  «,  lamp  o«p  illdlng  In  and  ant  hodnmUllr.  and  hald  In  place  a^ntt  tha  Map  m  bj  tbo 
[  ■;  t,  Doulo  Ibr  raoalTlcg  karoMna  oil;  iivt>,  paita  of  wlak  tabai  eoanrnolsd  lo  Monro  poribet 
■;  w  w.  bnttODi  for  *AiaMo%  tbo  lampwloki ;  i  S,  iprlngi  (br  holdlnf  flame  chamber  glanai  O  O'  la 
;  C,  portloa  of  orUndar  tnned  np  to  Teotllate  Bame  chamber,  uid  D  portion  tonied  down  to  attach  to 
<t  C  £*£"  daflsatlDK  cap,  rarrlnK  ilao  ai  bottom  to  flame  chamber,  not  remorabla ;  f,  nairoir  ftlan  to 
B(  the  wide  atrip  O  from  araoklDt  by  heat ;  I,  cblioner  1  J.  ehlmner  oap.  The  whole  li  elao>>t>  V^ 
ml,  aod  endiiTlnK.  and  abont  one-third  the  riia  of  i/t  ordloarj  maglo  laotan. 

Eie  image  on  the  retioft  of  an  image  projected  hy  the  Scioptioon  on  a 
'.e  wall  or  screen,  in  natnral  positioD  and  proportions,  with  anrronndinga 
ared  by  darkness,  soarcelj  differs  from  the  primary  visnal  image  of  tbo 
St  itself. 

itberto,  this  seeming  reality  could  bo  satisfactorily  shown  only  by  the 
>f  expensive  and  troublesome  apparatas  and  materials ;  now,  whateTer 
ost  beaatiful  or  inBtmctive  in  nature  or  in  art,  may,  at  email  cost  and 
the  least  possible  troable,  be  shown  np  ten  feet  or  more  or  less  as  de- 
I,  brigbt,  clear,  and  steady. 


AS  A  HOME  INFLTJENGE,  it  id  worthy  of  all  praise.  Withoat  dnidgeiy 
or  delay  it  transforms  the  drawing  room  into  an  art  gallery,  where Uie  (kmEj 
circle  may  pass  their  leisure  evenings  "  mid  pleasures  and  palaces"  witbon 
roaming  from  **  home,  sweet  home." 

SUBDAY'SCHOOL  WOEKEES  find  it  specially  useful  in  expluning  Bil<k 
scenes  and  localities,  and  oriental  manners  and  customs.  The  SandaT-Sckci 
Concert  is  made  intensely  interesting  by  illustrating  the  recitations  of  uj 
children,  and  by  projecting  hymns  upon  the  screen,  to  be  sung  in  eoncer* 
Series  of  Bible  and  Holy  Land  Views  are  very  carefully  selected,  with speei 
reference  to  the  Sunday-School  work.  Illustrations  in  oatline,  motioii 
hymns,  &c.,  can  also  be  drawn  by  hand,  as  occasion  requires.  These fiudur 
ing  representations  and  exercises  not  only  promote  the  growth  and  ok^si- 
ness  of  a  Sunday-School,  but  when  necQ^sary,  serve  as  &  readjmai*H 
raising  funds. 

TISISLE  ILLirSTEATIOVS  are  now  brought  to  bear  in  SCHOOLS  I 
EVEBT  GRADE,  and  on  subjects  of  almost  every  variety.  The  prcjeai 
image  has  peculiar  advantages :  It  arrests  the  attention  ae  when  'Hhereesii 
forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand^  and  wrote  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wairs 
fielshazzar's  palace;  it  is  viewed  with  cumulative  enthusiasm  when  enW 
and  presented  to  all  eyes  at  oncoj  it  has  none  of  the  gloss  of  painted d 
varnished  surfaces  to  put  the  picture  in  a  bad  light;  it  may  be  enlarged? 
contracted,  or  faced  to  right  or  left,  to  suit  circumstances.  Mammoth  du^ 
ings  and  charts,  though  excellent  in  their  way,  are  less  charming  and  efe 
ive,  and  more  difficult  to  handle  and  preserve.  The  Sciopticon  will coDtiai 
in  operation  for  hours  without  re-adjustment,  and  its  views  are  easilvcbn?^ 
by  reason  of  its  peculiar  construction  and  its  standing  iu  front  of  the  op» 
tor,  thus  permitting  the  teacher  to  give  his  time  and  undivided  attentioc^ 
giving  instruction.  It  is  the  only  lantern  which  does  not  require  oontia 
watching  and  hours  of  drudgery. 

THE  SCIOPTICOH  is  also  unrivalled  for  HASOHIC  and  other  80CIffl> 
for  ordinary  PUBLIC  EXHTBITIOITS,  for  SOCIAL  ElTTEBTAIIIBm^ 

conveniently  showing  up  chemical  reactions,  living  insects,  minnows, w* 
newts,  &c.,  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  natural  and  diseased  tiss^ 
advertising  illuminations,  enlargements  for  sketching,  negatives  and p«i^ 
for  examination  and  discussion  in  photographic  associations,  and  for  obje* 
too  numerous  to  particularize.  "With  slides  improved  in  quality  and  cheap^ 
in  price,  this  unique  form  of  Magic  Lantern  is  inaugurating  a  newenifi'i'^ 
species  of  representation. 

The  INTRODUCTIOIT  OP  THE  SCIOPTICON  has  hitherto  hmd-^ 
mostly  by  the  favorable  reports  put  in  circulation  by  those  who  have  witncw 
the  facility  with  which  its  fine  effects  are  produced.  That  it  isthnsitl*^ 
push  its  own  way  \^  fortunate,  because  the  cost  of  its  construction,  compa."^* 
with  tho  so'liiu;  price,  leaves  less  margin  than  that  of  any  other  instrcK^ 
of  I  ho  sort,  v.'idi  wliich  to  meet  advertising  outla)',  or  win  favor  from  «** 


trade.     Bulky  models,  centuries  old,  have  the  advantage  of  being  better 
known,  and  of  yielding  larger  profits. 

Purchasers  with  remarkable  unanimity  give  it  the  credit  of  more  than  an- 
Bwcrinc:  their  expectatiouB,  for  example: 

J.  H.  Guild,  M.D.,  Rupert,  Vt.,  says:  *'  I  tried  the  Soiopticon  lost  night,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  its  beauty  anJd  accuracy.  Having  witnessed  the  Oxy-Calcium  explode,  and  tlio 
ilagncsium  provo  a  fa'.lurc,  I  can  truly  say, you  have  a  right  to  exclaim  ^  £urek&l'  The 
little  IBclopticoQ  is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  convenience. " 

Rev.  LB.  Ford,  Montrose,  Pa.,  Bays :  "I  feel  impelled  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  say  that 
'tho  instrumcat  I  purchased  of  you  u  eminently  satisfactory.  I  am  satiafiod  that  it  must 
eventually  supersede  all  other  instruments  of  this  character.'' 

The  following  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  Sciopticon: 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InttittUe, 

**  Our  attention  was  drawn  some  time  since  to  this  very  decided  improvement  in  lanterns 
illuminated  by  ordinary  flames,  by  which  their  efficiency  is  so  greatly  increased  that  many 
results  can  be  reached  which  were  heretofore  only  attainable  by  aid  of  the  lime  or  magnesium 
lights. 

"  The  moat  important  feature  in  this  apparatus  is  tbo  lamp,  or,  as  it  might  in  this  case  be 
called  from  its  uppL^umncc,  the  furnace.  This  source  of  action  to  the  entire  machine  is  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  chamber,  provided  with  a  chimney,  and  has  two  flat  wicks  one  and  a  half  mches 
long,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  axis  of  the  chamber,  and  in  fact  the  optical  axis  of  the 
instrument.  The  flames,  or  rather  sheets  of  flame,  that  arise  from  these  wicks  are  drawn 
together  by  the  arrangement  of  the  draft,  and  so  form  a  pointed  ridge  or  edge  of  intense 
light  in  the  axis  of  the  condensers.  We  have,  on  various  occasions,  alluded  to  the  fact  long 
ar:o  pointed  out  by  Rumford,  that  flame  was  practically  transparent.  Here  this  property  is 
utilized,  and  by  reason  of  it  we  can  got  through  the  condenser  all  the  accumulated  bright- 
ness of  the  long  line  of  light,  one  and  a  half  inches  deep. 

"  "We  have  witnoss(»d  a  number  of  experiments  with  this  lantern,  and  can  fully  indorse  it 
as  a  great  advance  upon  anything  before  used  in  the  shape  of  a  lamp-illuminated  magic 
lantern.  For  parlor  or  school  exhibition,  it  may  well  take  the  place  of  the  far  more  troulne- 
some  oxy-calcium  lantern,  which  it  rivals  in  eflie'oncy." 

Ftom  the  Scientljlo  American, 

**  Modem  Improvements  in  leni^es,  lights,  and  pictures  have  raised  the  character  of  the 
instrument  from  that  of  a  mere  toy  to  an  apparatus  of  the  highest  utility.  By  its  employ- 
ment the  most  wonderful  forms  of  creation,  invi.-ible  perhaps  to  the  eye,  are  not  only 
revealed,  but  reproduced  in  gigantic  proportions,  with  aSl  the  marvellous  truth  of  nature 
itself.  The  success  of  somo  of  the  moat  cclebratwd  demonstrations  of  Faraday,  Tyndall, 
Doremus,  Morton,  and  others,  was  Juoto  the  skilful  use  of  the  maeic  lantern.  As  an  educa- 
tor, the  employment  of  this  mstruinent  is  rapidly  extending.  No  school  apparatus  is  complete 
without  it;  and  now  that  tranL^parencios  arc  fo  readily  multiplied  by  photography  upon 
glass,  upon  mica,  or  gelatin,  by  the  printing  press  or  the  pen,  it  is  destined  to  find  a  place  in 
every  household ;  for  in  it  are  combmed  the  attractive  qualities  of  beauty,  amusement,  and 
instruction. 

"The  electric  light  affords  probably  the  strongest  and  best  illumination  for  the  magic 
lantern;  then  comes  the  magnesium  light;  but  their  use  is  a  little  troublesome  and  rather 
expensive;  next  to  these  in  illuminating  power  is  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  Drummond  light. 
The  preparation  of  the  gases  and  the  u.so  of  the  calcium  points  involve  considerable  skill. 
Need  has  long  been  felt  for  some  form  of  the  mnsric  hmtern  having  a  strong  light,  but  more 
easily  produced  than  any  of  those  just  mentionoj  ;  and  this  has  at  last  been  accomplished, 
after  several  years'  study  and  experiment,  by  Prof.  L.  J   Marcy. 

•'  The  Sciopticon  is  the  name  of  his  new  inf«trum<^'nt,  and  from  netual  trial  we  find  that  it 
possesses  many  superior  qualities.  Its  lenses  are  excellent,  and  in  illuminating  power  its  light 
ranks  next  to  the  oxy-hydrogen.  The  Sciopticon  Light  is  produced  from  (»rdinnry  coal  oil, 
by  an  ingenious  arransrement  of  double  flanr'^.  inten-ifyinj^  the  hent  and  reFultini:  in  a  pen- 
cil of  strong  white  light.     Professor  Marcy's  in.xtrument  is  the  perfection  of  ronvenience, 


timplicity,  and  safety.  Any  one  may  successfully  work  it,  and  produce  the  most  leiBsai 
pictures  upon  the  screen,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  spbooi  porposes  and  home  eatertiii. 
ment.  Tnose  who  wish  to  do  a  good  thing  for  young  people  snould  proride  oae  of  thseb. 
struments.  Photographic  transparencies  of  remarkable  plaues,  persons,  and  object  szj 
now  be  purchased  at  small  cost,  while  there  is  no  end  to  the  yariety  of  pictures  v!iid  mj 
be  drawn  by  hand  at  home,  upon  mica,  glass,  or  gelatin,  and  tnea  repffodooed  upos  di 
screen  by  the  Scioptieon.'' 

_  •  » 

The  price  of  a  Soiopticon  of  the  best  quality ^  with  latest  additions  and 

improvemente, .  $45  N 

A  Finished  Box,  convenient  for  carrying  it  in,  and  for  exhibiting  it 

upon, 3ill 

A  Box  to  hold  a  pair  of  Instraments,  with  pecaliarly  convenient  Dig- 
solving  Apparatus,  and  with  legs,  to  be  fastened  on  by  thumb- 
screws, making  a  very  complete  operating  stand,    1911 

A  pair  of  Instruments  with  Dissolving  Apparatus,  and  Box  with 

adjustable  legs,  as  above, 100  N 

03^  Directions,  extra  wieks,  glasMS,  Ao.»  wiU  be  forwarded  with  foodk 

TIXWS  ABM  lUBJOBHXD  OV  THE  BXBT  QUALITY,  AT  THV  CHKAFUT  XATB,  ilB 

or  STSRT  TARIXTT  IN  THB  MAJUUBT. 

Fine  Plain  Photographs  and  Woodbury  Slides,  each, H  T) 

Comic  Slip  Slides,  each, \^ 

Superior  Scientific  Sets,  Statuary,  etc.,  each,  •    •    •    .    • i  ^ 

Beautifully  Colored  Photographs,  each, 28 

Chromatropes,  each, Sff 

Other  yarieties  too  nnmeroiis  to  partlealarlie  here.     A  Catalogne  of  Slides  vffl  be  flbmriii 

for  ten  eenis. 


THB  SCIOPTICON  MANTIAL,  including  Optics,  Experimeita, 
making,  &c.,  will  be  fowarded  for  50  cents. 

A  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  on  bills  amounting  to  over  SIOQ. 

Bemittances  are  at  the  sender's  risk,  and  to  be  safe,  should  be  sent  ki 
draft,  payable  to  my  order,  or  by  a  Post  Office  money  order,  or  by  Exjna 
When  bills  are  ordered  to  be  collected  by  Express,  a  remittance  of  $1^^ 
must  accompany  the  order.  The  Express  charge  for  collection  will  beadM 
to  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

All  goods  purchased  will  be  packed  with  great  care,  and  warranted  toW 
in  good  order  when  shipped.  Persons  ordering  goods  will  please  wriutktf 
names  and^  places  of  residence  distinctly  and  fully. 

If.  J.  MABCT, 

1840  Ohestant  St.,'%rs£:Fhi]ade]pliis,h 
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THE  INJURIOUS  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS."^ 

PREFACE. 

THE  influences  at  work  in  public  schools  upon  the 
health  of  the  scholars,  have  been  of  late  years  in  Ger- 
many the  subject  of  much  inquiry* and  discussion.  The 
following  report  was  made,  in  1869,  by  the  renowned  patho- 
logist, Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Education,  who  requested  that 
gentleman  to  examine  into  and  report  the  injurious  influ- 
ences at  work  upon  the  health  of  the  young  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany.  Although,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry,  no  new  facts  could  be  brought  to  light.  Dr.  Vir- 
chow made  conscientious  and  judicious  use  of  the  experi- 
ences of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  in  every  case,  where  it  was  possible,  based  upon 
statistical  data.  The  present  report  is,  therefore,  of  great 
value  for  precise  and  convincing  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  concluding  remarks  therein,  urgfing  the  formation  of  a 
Government  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  public  schools, 
are  worthy  of  earnest  attention  by  our  own  school  authorities. 
The  Talmud  sdLjs:  The  breath — consequently  the  health — 
^■^—     ■  '  '  ^"^^'— < 

*  A  Report,  by  Dr.  Virchow.    TransUted  by  J.  P.  Jackson.    Preface  by  tranalator. 
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of  the  school  children  upholds  the  world !  And  not  onlj 
must  pure  air  be  introduced  into  our  school  rooms,  but  many 
evils  already  there,  removed. 

Dr.  Virchow  hardly  needs  a  word  of  introduction  to  the 
American  public,  and  none  at  all  to  medical  men.    A  few 
biographical    details,    will,    nevertheless,    be    interesting. 
Rudolf  Virchow  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  October,  1821,  at 
Ichivelbein,  Pomerahia ;  he  received  his  education  at  the 
toslin  Gymnasium,  studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Friedrich-Wilhelm's  Institute  in  Berlin,  and  gradn- 
ated  in  medicine  there  in  1843.     He  rapidly  gained  position 
among  his  fellow  physicians,  and  was  made  prosector  at  the 
Charity,  where  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  pathol(^- 
cal  studies,  which  he  used  with  his  friend  Reinhardt.    The 
results  of  their  labors  were  published  by  both  in  the  Arckk 
fiir  Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  established  bj 
them,  and  carried  on  alone  by  Virchow  after  Rcinhardfs 
death  in  1852.     Virchow  has  ever  been  one  of  the  foremost 
in  Germany  in  the  conflict  for  medical  reform.    He  was  sent 
in  1848  by  the  Prussian  government  to  Silesia,  to  report  on 
the  typhus  fever  prevailing  there,  and  gave  his  observations 
in  "  The  Typhus  in  Upper  Silesia"  (Berlin,  1848.)    In  1847 
he  fitted  himself  for  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  was  removed  by  the  ministry  in  1849,  because  of 
his  4emocratic  principles.     In  August,  of  the  same  year,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Wurzburg,  and  was  soon  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  the  so-called  Wurzburg  school.    His 
lectures  at  that  University  were  so  widely  popular,  particu- 
larly on  cellular  pathology,  that  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin  in 
1856,  where  he  reoccupied  the  chair  of  Pathological  Anato- 
my, and  rendered  it  the  most  famous  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
The  fame  now  attached  to  the  medical  faculty  of  that  insti- 
tution is  in  a  great  part  due  to  him.     We  omit  details  of 
Virchow's  political  life.     He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian House  of  Deputies,  and  is  numbered  with  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  so-called  "  Party  of  Progress.'* 

Professor  Virchow  is  the  founder  of  the  so-called  theoir 
of  cellular  pathology,  which  gives  prominence  to  the  vital 
action  of  cells  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  functions  of  the 
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body,  which  theory  he  first  developed  in  his  "  Lectures  on 
Cellular  Pathology,"  (Berlin,  1859.)  ^^^^  work  was  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  the  third 
edition  formed  at  the  same  time  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Lectures  on  Pathology,"  (Berlin,  1862.)  During  our  late 
war  the  government  had  especial  editions  of  this  work  pub- 
lished, and  distributed  among  the  military  physicians.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  latter  work  (1863- 
67^  include  the  lectures  on  "  Diseased  Tumors."  Among 
his  other  works,  are  "  The  Famine  in  Spessart"  (Wurzburg, 
1852;)  "  Collected  Treatises  on  Scientific  Medicine,"  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1856;)  with  the  cooperation  of  various 
German  medical  men,  "  Handbook  of  Special  Pathology  and 
Therapy,"  (Erlangen,  1854 ;)  "  Researches  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skull,"  (Berlin,  1857  0  "  Four  Addresses  on  Life 
and  Disease,"  (Berlin,  1862  ;)  **  Trichiniasis,"  (Berlin,  1865  ;) 
''  On  the  Hunger  Typhus,"  (Berlin,  1868.)  With  Dr.  Holt- 
zendorfF,  Dr.  Virchow  is  now  publishing,  in  the  German 
language,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  "  Popular  Scientific 
Lectures,"  in  which  he  has  printed  many  interesting  essays 
and  lectures.  Virchow  takes  an  important  part  in  all  efforts 
for  the  public  good  ;  he  has  for  years  lectured  in  the  Berlin 
Mechanics*  Union  of  Berlin,  and  is  president  of  the  Union 
for  Family  and  Popular  Education.  The  following  essay  on 
"  Certain  Influences  of  the  Schools  injurious  to  Health," 
first  appeared  in  Virchow^'s  Archiv  fiir  PatJiologische  Anato- 
tnie  und  Physiologic  und  fur  Klinische  Medicin,  Our  object  in 
translating  it  will  have  been  accomplished  if,  as  Dr.  Virchow 
remarks,  it  contributes  toward  calling  the  attention  of  other 
and  larger  circles  beside  scientific  men  to  the  subject  here 
touched  upon,  and  incites  to  new  observations  and  sugges- 
tions, having  in  view  the  better  construction  of  the  school- 
rooms, and  the  obviation  of  all  influences  injurious  to  the 
young,  and  consequently  to  the  rising  generation. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REPORT. 

The  attention  of  physicians  and  educators  has  been  repeat- 
edly called,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
to  the  injurious  influences  at  work  in  the  schools,  upon  the 
health  of   the  young,  first  in  one   direction  and  then  in 
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another,  though,  as  a  rule,  they  have  never  been  subjected 
to  a  thorough  and  scientific  examination.  Even  the  essay 
of  Lorinser  (in  the  Preuss.  Med,  Vereinszettungy  1836,)  which 
caused  so  much  excitement  at  the  time  of  publication,  treats 
of  the  constantly  increasing  shortsightedness,  diseases  of 
the  abdomen,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other  diseases 
among  the  youth  of  the  higher  schools,  as  something  already 
well-known ;  and  his  opponents,  Ebermaier,  for  example, 
uttered  just  as  indefinite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  though 
without  producing  anything  like  a  similar  impression. 
Certain  general  experiences,  certain  notorious,  and,  there- 
fore, accepted  dogmas,  passed  into  the  books,  or  gradually 
won  their  way  into  the  common  language  of  the  educated, 
yet  when  people  were  asked  for  reasons  or  external  proofe, 
the  answer  was,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  insufficient. 

The  attempts  to  win  real  facts  as  cases  upon  which  to  give 
judgment  by  means  of  well  ordered  examinations  are  very 
isolated ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  an  exceedingly 
great  progression,  that,  in  single  directions,  the  beginning 
has  indeed  been  made,  to  win  statistics  of  that  which  we 
may  call  the  school-evil,  and  the  diseases  of  the  schooL    It  is 
only  possible  by  means  of  extended,  scientifically  sure,  com- 
parative statistics  to  say  with  certainty  what  evils  or  dis- 
eases are  produced  by  the  schools,,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
for  their  prevention.     When  this  statistical  basis  is  wanting, 
we  have  indeed  always  certain  scientific  axioms  of  general 
worth,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to 
other  institutions  of  society  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  In 
their  application  many  very  important  considerations  may 
be  overlooked  or  falsely  estimated.     In  the  following  report 
these  two  groups  will  be  kept  strictly  apart,  and  those  evils 
which  are  proved  by  fact  will  be  carefully  separated  from 
those  merely  assumed. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,   ESPECIALLY  SHORTSIGHTEDXESS. 

The  first  attempts  to  prove  by  the  statistical  method  tk 
earlier  estimated  influences  of  the  schools  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  shortsightedness,  were  made  in  the  commenceinent 
of  the  present  century,  by  Ware,  of  England,  though  they 
were  insufficient,  and  in  no  way  methodical.    Since  then, 
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similar  inquiries  have  been  undertaken  in  various  countries 
of  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  in  part  officially, 
and  in  part  by  private  persons  ;  though  hardly  any  are  con- 
sistently and  systematically  organized.  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Hermann  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  were  the  first  to  take  on  a 
form  corresponding  to  the  present  state  of  science,  not  only 
as  regards  the  number  of  persons  included  in  the  examina- 
tions, but  also  the  method  and  carefulness  of  the  observa- 
tions ;  and  they  can,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  extremely 
important,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  determinative. 

Dr.  Cohn  bases  his  deductions  upon  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  scholars  of  five  village  schools  at  Langen- 
bielau,  as  well  as  of  twenty  elementary  schools,  two  higher 
girls'  schools,  two  intermediate  schools,  two  technical 
schools  (Real  Schulen)  and  two  gymnasia  in  Breslau.  Of 
10,060  scholars,  Cohn  made  the  preliminary  examinations 
himself  of  6,059  J  while  the  rest  were  subjected,  by  the 
teachers,  to  a  test  prescribed  by  him.  ,He  subsequently  ex- 
amined minutely  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  410  Breslau 
University  students.  In  all  of  these,  the  age,  the  number  of 
years  spent  in  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  the  school- 
rooms, were  recorded ;  the  relation  of  the  diseases  of  the 
eyes  to  these  various  agencies  taken  into  account ;  and  the 
materials  thus  won  furnished,  in  its  details,  a  secure  basis 
for  a  scientific  test  such  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  any 
other  quarter. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  result  was  gained  that  among  these 
10,060  scholars,  seventeen  per  cent,  were  not  normal-sighted, 
though  the  latter  percentage  is  very  dissimilar  in  the 
various  schools,  as  the  following  figures  will  show : — 

In  the  Village  Schools 5.2  per  cent. 

"       City  Elementary  Schools 14.7        " 

"       Intermediate  Schools 19.2        " 

Higher,  Girls' 21.9 

"       Technical  (Real) 24.1 

"       Gymnasia 31.7        " 

Among  the  410  Breslau  students  there  were  found  sixty- 
eight  per  cent,  not  normal  sighted  (ametropic). 

•Leaving  now  but  of  the  question  hyperopy,  astigmatism, 
and  the  real  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  of  less  importance  here, 
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and  treating  only  of  shortsightedness  proper  (myopia),  wc 

come  to  the  deplorable  result,  that,  on  the  whole,  there  were 

nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  shortsighted  among  the  children,  as 

follows  : — 

Village  Schools 1.4  per  cent.  ' 

City  Elementary  Schools 6,^ 

Higher  Girls'  Schools 7.7 

Intermediate  Schools 10.3 

Technical 19.7        " 

Gymnasia 26.2        " 

Students 60.0       " 


« 


City  Schools 
114 
per  cent. 


If  a  regular  increase  as  we  ascend  into  the  high'er  schools  is 
shown,  this  phenomenon  becomes  all  the  more  apparent 
when  the  separate  classes  of  each  school  are  considered.  It 
may  here  suffice  to  introduce  the  cla'sses  of  the  city  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  gymnasia  : — 

VI       V       IV       III       II       I 
Elementary  Schools,  2.9        4.1       9.8     9.8 

Gymnasia  12.5      18.5      23.7       31.0      41.3    55.8 

The  lamentable  judgment  here  expressed  by  Dr.  Cohn, 
can,  unfortunately,  not  be  confuted  :  all  the  less  because  he 
proves  by  comparative  tabular  demonstration,  that,  not  only 
is  there  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  shortsighted,  from 
class  to  class,  but  that  also  the  intensity  of  shortsightedness 
increases  in  the  same  ratio.  The  girls'  schools  and  inter- 
mediate schools  alone  make  in  this  respect  an  exception. 
Myopia,  in  these  schools,  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
gressive; it  takes  on,  by  and  by,  that  dangerous  course 
which  eventually  leads  to  shortsightedness  proper. 

Dr.  Cohn  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  careful  to  guard 
against  the  opinion  being  ascribed  to  him,  that  the  enormous 
spread  of  myopia  among  school  children  is  to  be  exclusively 
attributed  to  the  schools.  It  is  evident  that  .there  are,  be- 
sides the  school,  many  other  unfavorable  agencies  at  work, 
even  in  the  parental  house.  In  order  to  gain  reliable  mate- 
rial for  an  opinion  here,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  examinations  among  other  categories  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  for  instance,  among  the  apprentices  and  journeymen 
of  parallel  age.  Such  comparative  surveys  are,  as  yet,  to- 
tally wanting.     Nevertheless,  it  can  be  said  with  certainty, 
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that  the  class  of  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  the  age  of 
the  scholars  of  the  first  class  of  the  gymnasia  does  not  con- 
tain an  average  of  from  fifty-five  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  of 
shortsighted,  and  that  the  class  corresponding  to  the  age 
of  the  students  does  not  contain  sixty  per  cent. !  And 
though  it  be  admitted  that  bad  lights,  small  print,  improper 
posture  when  seated,  etc.,  have  a  very  injurious  eflFect,  even 
in  labors  at  home,  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  of  these 
habits  are  transferred  first  of  all  from  the  school  to  the 
house,  or  at  least  that  the  schools  do  not  sufficiently  guard 
against  the  cropping  out  of  bad  habits  in  this  respect,  that 
they,  indeed,  tend  to  promote  individual  ones. 

Besides  the  question  of  light  and  the  lighting  (illumina- 
tion) of  school-rooms,  Dr.  Cohn  has  subjected  the  immov- 
able desks  and  benches,  at  present  in  use  in  the  German 
schools,  to  a  thorough  investigation,  and  considers  himself 
justified  in  designating  them  as  positively  injurious  in  their 
present  arrangement,  since  they  compel  the  scholar  to  ob- 
serve his  writing  or  book  in  close  proximity,  and  with  the 
head  bowed  down  over  the  desk.  This  necessitates,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  greater  activity  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation 
in  the  eye,  and  this  again  causes  an  increase  of  the  hydro- 
tastic  pressure  in  the  back  part  of  the  pupil  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  eye  in  a  backward  direction  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  causing  a  stoppage  of  the  reflux  of  blood  from 
the  eye,  in  consequence  of  the  inclined  position  of  the  head^ 
and  an  overfilling  of  the  pupil  with  blood,  which  also  height- 
ens the  pressure  in  the  background  of  the  eye.  Both 
circumstances  together  are  the  cause  of  shortsightedness. 

This  argument  is,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  correct, 
although  it  is  possible  that  objections  may  be  urged  against 
single  points.  Bonders  (On  the  Anomalies  of  Accommoda- 
tion and  Refraction  of  the  Eye,  London,  1864,  p.  343,)  does 
not  accept  the  elongation  of  the  pupil  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
commodational  activity,  although  he  explains  the  frequency 
of  shortsightedness  among  the  educated  classes  expressly  by 
the  straining  of  the  eye  with  too  close  objects.  Three 
causes  are  determinative  with  him  :  first,  the  pressure  of  the 
external  muscles  of  the  eye  upon  the  pupil,  with  strong  con- 
vergence of  the  axis  of  sight ;  second,  the  heightened  pres- 
sure of  the  fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  massing  of  blood  in 
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the  eye,  by  the  inclined  posture  of  the  head  :  third,  conges- 
tive positions  in  the  background  of  the  eye.  The  worse  the 
light  the  stronger  these  causes  appear,  for  the  nearer  must 
the  object  be  brought  to  the  eye,  and  from  this  results  the 
stronger  convergence,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  pressure 
of  blood. 

It  is  evident  that  this  latter  explanation  applies  just  as 
well  in  the  case  before  us  as  in  the  one  previously  mention- 
ed. If  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  proved,  that  shortsightedness 
(myopia)  is  in  reality  an  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
and  that  the  greater  proximity  of  the  object  to  be  observed, 
together  with  the  bowed-over  position  of  the  head,  and 
especially  with  imperfect  light,  can  produce,  by  and  by, 
such  an  elongation,  we  must  all  the  more  ascribe  a  similar 
effect  to  the  unsuitable  forms  of  the  desks  and  benches  since 
their  immovability  compels  the  Sjcholar  to  bring  his  eye 
closer  to  the  object  under  observation,  and  does  not  leave 
him  the  choice  of  bringing  the  object  nearer  to  the  eye 
At  best,  he  is  only  allowed  in  reading  a  certain  freedom  in 
this  respect ;  in  writing,  reckoning,  and  drawing  this  is  not 
possible. — (  To  be  continued.) 


•  ■  ♦  •  » 


WOMAN'S    WORK  AS    TEACHER,  AND  HER  PRE- 
PARATION FOR   IT. 

IN  these  times,  when  our  ablest  and  most  thoughtful 
men  are  interested  in  the  '  woman  question,*  when  large 
space  of  our  most  respectable  journals  is  daily  and  weekly 
given  to  the  respectful  discussion  of  female  suffrage,  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  thought  inappropriate  for  me,  before  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  young  women,  to 
address  myself  especially  to  them.  And  I  do  so  with  less 
hesitancy,  because  I  know  it  to  be  a  frequent  practice  with 
speakers  of  the  other  sex  to  address  their  remarks  solely  to 
the  *  brethren,*  to  give  entire  lectures,  even  courses  of  lec- 
tures, to  young  men,  without  the  slightest  compunction  of 
conscience,  and  as  if  there  were  really  nobody  else  in  the 
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world.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  feminines  come  into  notice 
in  a  manner  not  the  most  flattering  to  our  self-love. 

'  Oh,  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  mascuitne,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature  ?  ' 

sings  Milton : — '  More  than  a  thousand  women  is  one  man 
worthy  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun/  says  Euripides  flatly. 
Dr.  Todd,  in  our  time,  finds  it  worth  his  while  to  devote  a 
whole  book  to  telling  his  lady  friends  that  they  are  capable 
of  nothing  but  marriage  and  maternity.  The  Nation,  that 
prince  of  journals,  cannot  help  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  *  inner  light,'  which  *  women  trust  to,  and  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  knows  nothing  of.' 

And  finally,  school  committees,  with  the  weight  of  the 
education  of  the  *  coming  man'  and  coming  woman  upon 
their  hands,  will  give  a  lady  teacher  only  one-half,  one-third, 
one-fourth,  one-fifth  as  much  salary  as  a  gentleman,  to  take 
charge  of  their  district  school,  and  fear  that  they  have  made 
a  poor  bargain  at  that.  It  is  the  same  old  story ;  flattery,  a 
world  of  pretty,  compliments,  any  amount  of  sublime  twad- 
dle about  *  angelic  beings,'  lightly  overlying  just  such  sneers 
as  I  have  mentioned. 

*  The  praise  of  men  is  not  a  test  of  our  praise  worthiness,' 
says  Whately,  *  nor  is  their  censure ;  but  either  should  set 
us  upon  testing  ourselves.' 

I  have  Seen  interested  in  this  matter  of  teacher's  wages ; 
I  have  been  surprised  to  know  that  in  Vermont  the  salaries 
of  women  range  from  $8  per  month  (with  board?)  to  $750 
per  year,  while  those  of  men  range  from  $20  per  month  to 
$1,600  per  year. 

Looking  for  the  cause  of  this  disproportion,  I  have  gone 
from  the  wages  to  the  work  of  women,  and  I  confess  to  find- 
ing more  cause  for  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  here. 

They  tell  us  that  the  profession  is  crowded,  but  (I  quote 
from  the  Independent)  '  every  school  committee  man  knows 
that  while  there  is  a  flood  of  applications  to  teach  primary 
schools,  the  competition  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  grade 
ascends ;  while  to  obtain  a  good  high-school  teacher  who 
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can  take  classes  in  Latin  and  French  is  exceedingly  hard. 
As  to  Greek,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.'  And  he  goes  on : 
*  It  is  very  rare  to  find  American-bred  girls  who  are  good 
linguists,  either  as  to  ancient  or  modem  tongues.  Of  those 
who  seek  places  as  teachers  the  French  accent  is  usually 
very  bad,  while  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  the  most 
shallow  and  superficial  kind.  French  must  therefore  be 
taught  by  a  foreigner,  and  Latin  by  a  man.' 

One  would  think  that  inasmuch  as  teaching  is  an  ancient 
and  honorable  profession — almost  the  only  honorable  profes- 
sion of  long  standing  for  women,  that  some — more  than  an  oc- 
casional one  of  the  bright  girls  who  are  the  pride  of  examina- 
tion days  at  our  academies,  would  have  an  ambition  to  stand 
high  in  it. 

*  There  is  room  at  the  top,'  you  know  Webster  said  of  his 
profession  ;  and  it  is  true  of  this,  not  only  that  there  is  room 
there,  but  that  there  is  need  there,  and  no  inequality  in  the 
matter  of  wages  or  esteem. 

But  our  Independent  writer  evidently  did  not  know  all 
about  the  schools  of  Vermont.  I  think  there  are  committee- 
men here  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
primary  teachers  of  the  right  sort. 

People  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  very  young 
children  need  very  good  teachers.  Mothers,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  yeast,  the  bread  will 
not  be  good — that  there  is  more  importance  in  the  cutting  of 
a  garment  than  in  its  making  up,  look  into  the  earnest  eyes 
of  their  little  ones,  listen  with  hushed  spirit  to  their  wonder- 
ful questionings,  pray  God  for  wisdom  to  guide  those  first  out- 
reachings  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  shrink  from  putting  them 
in  the  care  of  a  bungler,  or  even  unc}er  a  thoughtless,  half-edu- 
cated girl,  to  receive  their  first  bias  in  mental  culture. 

And  there  is  a  lack  of  women  to  do  first-class  work — I  do 
not  speak  unadvisedly — in  schools  of  all  grades  in  Vermont 

What  becomes  of  the  bright  girls  of  our '  academies  and 
high  schools?  Teachers  tell  us  that  these  girls,  whijp  in  the 
school,  excelled  their  brothers  in  many,  if  not  in  all  depart- 
ments, that  they  stood  highest  in  composition,  history  and 
mathematics.  Some  one  adds,  '  But  they  stop  sooner ;  they 
reach  maturity  earlier  than  boys.'     Why  did  he  add  that? 
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Is  it  a  proper  sign  that  a  boy  or  girl  has  reached  maturity 
because  he  or  she  has  left  school  ?  Do  those  girls  who  have 
lingered  there  past  twenty,  show  signs  of  having  reached 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  ?  *  They  stop  sooner.'  The  ques- 
tion is.  Why  do  they  stop  so  soon  ?  There  are  the  boys, 
their  classmates,  plodding  on  in  college.  After. graduation, 
perhaps,  they  will  work  for  a  profession.  They  will  all  be 
married  too,  in  due  time,  and  does  any  one  think  they  will 
make  poorer  husbands  and  fathers  for  not  having  frittered 
away  that  four  or  seven  years  ? 

Meantime  the  girls  have  been  staying  at  home,  corres- 
ponding with,  their  sweethearts  in  college,  making  pretty 
dresses,  and — ^teaching  school.  Very  well,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  girls  to  stay  at  home,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  do  there,  I 
like  girls  to  make  themselves  pretty  dresses  and  pretty  rigs 
of  all  sorts,  if  they  do  not  give  their  maiii  time  and  thoughts 
to  it.  I  like  girls  to  teach  school,  if  they  do  give  their  main 
time  and  thoughts  to  it. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I  would  not  take 
away  one  particle  of  the  bright  romance  of  girlhood ;  I  con- 
sider it  a  charmed  period ;  I  would  not  lay  the  burden  of  a 
finger  on  its  sparkling  joys,  and  I  would  not  have  the  girls 
themselves  to  deaden  and  flatten  life  by  leaving  out  of  it  its 
realities.     Mrs.  Browning  says : 

*  Get  leave  to  work  in  this  world,  'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all, 

For  God  in  cursing  gives  us  better  gifts  than  men  in  benediction.' 

So  when  a  girl,  having  acquitted  herself  well  in  the  high 
school,  is  about  to  leave  it,  I  would  have  her  pause  and  ask 
herself  what  there  is  for  her  to  do  ? — *  the  work  good  in  itself 
that  is  good  for  her — the  best  she  was  born  for.'  If  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  conscience  she  decide  that  that  work  is 
teaching,  let  her  consider  the  nature  of  her  calling,  and  the 
preparation  needful  for  it. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  every  one  who  is 
now  in  th.e  teacher's  chair,  as  well  as  every  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicant for  such  a  position,  has  considered  the  matter  care- 
fully, and  decided  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  that 
that  is  the  work  he  or  she  is  called  unto.  Are  there  none  in 
school-houses  solely  on  account  of  the  miserable  stipend 
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they  receive? — ^none  who  are  teaching  to  pass  away  the 
time,  or  for  convenience,  or  because  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  else  to  do  ?  How  can  there  be  so  many  ^ilures  if 
every  one  is  doing  one's  best,  and  in  the  best  manner? 

As  to  the  preparation  needful  for  teaching  : — we  remcm» 
ber  what  we  have  read  and  heard  all  our  lives  about  the  im- 
portance of  a  teacher's  work;  we  call  up,  as  best  we  may, 
the  facts  of  a  teacher's  position,  and  draw  an  inference  there- 
from that  makes  us  tremble.  And  then  comes  a  difficulty— 
a  real  mountain  in  the  path.  Where  are  the  colleges  and 
higher  seminaries  of  learning  for  us?  With  a  boy  the 
only  question  is,  What  college  shall  I  favor  with  my  patrom- 
age  ?  With  a  girl  it  is,  What  college  is  there  to  receive  me? 
Our  highest  schools  are  only  equal  to  their  preparatory 
schools.  Mt.  Holyoke  hardly  goes  beyond  Phillips  Academy. 
There  is  Vassar  College  ;  I  wish  the  halls  of  that  institution 
might  be  so  crowded,  and  so  n^any  turned  away  from  its 
doors  for  want  of  room,  that  some  of  our  philanthropic, 
moneyed  men,  might  see  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
in  a  double  sense,  to  found  another  and  really  meritorious 
Female  College  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  see  women  so  awake  to  their  deficiencies  and 
needs,  that  they  would  apply  to  themselves  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  fine  things  that  are  saying  in  these  times 
about  culture  and  reform.  I  think  it  would  not  be  long 
before  some  woman  of  God-given  wealth,  some  mother  in 
Israel,  or  some  blessed  maiden  aunt,  would  make  a  will  in 
favor  of  the  girls ;  or  better,  a  benefaction  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  her  life  to  the  endowment  of  a  university  that  should 
be  some  approach  to  a  Yale  or  a  Harvard,  for  the  young 
women  of  her  own  and  future  generations. 

Meantime  we  need  not  be  idle.  Let  us  do  thorough  work 
in  our  preparatory  schools,  read,  study  and  think,  act  in  the 
light  of  conscience  and  the  fear  of  God,  do  nothing  shabbily 
or  by  halves.  I  wonder  if  the  young  teachers  who  come  to 
these  conventions  year  after  year,  know  how  much  need 
there  is  of  the  advice  so  often  reiterated :  *  Prepare  your- 
selves ;  do  your  work  well*  Does  any  one  know  how  many 
there  are  actually  in  school  as  teachers,  who  can  read  in- 
telligibly ;  I  mean  who  can  take  an  ordinary  book  of  poems 
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or  of  history,  and  sit  down  of  an  evening,  and  read  so  dis- 
tinctly  and  so  well,  as  to  entertain  a  half  dozen  of  friends 
without  eflFort  on  the  friends'  part  to  be  entertained  ? 

Does  any  one  know  how  many  there  are,  who  can  not 
only  recite  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  who  speak  English 
with  tolerable  correctness ;  whose  verbs  and  nouns  generally 
agree ;  who  do  not  make  adjectives  do  the  work  of  adverbs, 
and  adverbs  the  work  of  adjectives ;  who  have  thoughts  on 
the  important  matters  of  life,  and  know  how  to  express  them 
clearly  and  intelligibly  in  conversation;  how  many  there 
are  who  spell  correctly,  write  a  fair  hand  and  punctuate 
properly? 

Surely  these  things  can  be  learned  without  going  to  col- 
lege ;  but  it  takes  work  and  time,  and  pains,  more  than  we 
think. 

What  we  want  of  the  girls,  then,  is  better  preparation, 
more  earnestness,  more  hard  work ;  or  rather,  more  thorough, 
more  systematic,  better  work.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  study 
principles  as  to  kill  time ;  perhaps  it  is  a  little  harder  to 
think ;  but,  to  use  a  common  vulgarism,  it  pays  better — oh, 
vastly  better ;  for  when  you  have  succeeded  in  killing  time, 
you  have  at  best  his  ghost  upon  your  hands,  and  it  will 
haunt  you  on  your  death-bed  ilf  not  before. 

We  want  you  to  become  better  educated,  to  make  more 
for  yourselves,  and  more  of  life,  not  to  get  higher  positions 
necessarily,  but  to  fill  well  those  you  have.  Time  is  too 
precious  to  be  wasted  ;  God's  work  is  too  sacred  to  be 
shabbily  performed. 

Hear  what  the  good  and  great  men  of  our  time  are  saying 
to  your  brothers  on  these  subjects ;  JLhey  would  say  them  to 
you  if  they  thought  you  were  interested.  Be  interested ; 
do  not  spend  all  your  life  among  sticks  and  straws,  when 
there  is  a  golden  crown  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. — 
From  a  paper  read  before  a  Teachers^  Association. 


<  ■  ♦  ■  • 


"  Kepatomeataterin." — This  was  the  note  sent  by  a 
farmer  to  the  school  teacher  in  the  potato-digging  season, 
to  explain  his  boy's  absence  from  school. 
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HOW  OIL^CLOTH   CARPETS  ARE  fdADE. 

THE  cloth  employed  is  burlap,  a  fabric  made  mostly  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  from  jute  fibre.  It  comes  in  bolts 
of  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  from  forty  inches  to  six  feet 
in  width.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  cloth  into 
pieces  twenty-five  yards  long,  the  length  of  a  piece  of  carpet- 
ing when  finished.  A  sizing  of  glue  is  then  applied,  and 
after  allowing  a  sufficient  time  to  dry,  the  cloth  is  again 
rolled  up,  about  twelve  pieces  to  each  roll,  and  allowed  to 
lie  until  ready  for  the  application  of  the  paint. 

Before  any  of  the  figures  are  laid  upon  the  cloth,  it  re- 
ceives several  coats  of  a  uniform  color,  generally  of  a  reddish 
brown,  as  a  groundwork.     The  paint  is  composed  of  linseed 
oil  and  ochre.     It  is  applied  drawing  the  cloth  through  a 
machine  consisting  of  rollers  and  scraping  edges,  which 
spread  the  paint  evenly  and  rapidly  over  the  cloth,  one  man 
standing  by  the  machine  and  dipping  on  paint  with  a  great 
ladle  from  a  large  tub  standing  near  by.    The  room  where 
this  is  done  is  nearly  filled  by  several  tiers  of  racks  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  twenty-five  yards 
in  length.     Across  the  room,  at  the  end  of  the  racks,  runs  a 
track  upon  which  the  paint  machine  glides  back  and  forth, 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  at  pleasure  opposite  each  tier. 
Each  piece  of  cloth,  as  it  passes  through  the  paint  machine, 
is  drawn  upon  one  of  the  racks,  and  there  lies  twenty-four 
hours  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  a  second  coat  on 
the  other  side.    Standard  goods  receive  six  coats  of  paint, 
three  on  each  side,  but  a  cheap  article  must  be  contented 
with  four. 

After  the  second  coat  of  paint  is  dry  the  cloth  is  taken  to 
an  adjoining  room,  and  scoured  by  blocks  of  pumice  stone 
moved  by  machinery,  and  assisted  by  broad  knives  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  to  remove  all  roughness.  This  is  re- 
peated after  the  fourth  coat. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  last  coat  of  paint  is  appUed, 
the  cloth  is  in  condition  for  printing.  To  see  this  operation, 
we  go  to  an  upper  room,  where  we  find  a  number  of  large 
revolving  tables  on  which  are  pads  smeared  with  the  several 
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colors  wanted ;  over  each  pad  hangs  a  pot  of  appropriate 
paint,  and  a  brush  wherewith  to  apply  it  to  the  pad.  By 
each  table  stand  two  workmen  ;  before  them  is  a  stationary 
table  across,  which  lie's  the  cloth  they  are  painting,  and  be- 
yond this  is  a  tier  of  racks  for  the  painted  goods  to  dry  on, 
just  as  in  the  paint-room  below.  The  painting  is  done  from 
wooden  blocks  of  the  proper  pattern,  and  generally  eighteen 
inches  square,  so  that  if  the  piece  of  cloth  is  two  yards  wide 
one  block  covers  one-quarter  of  its  width.  Each  block 
prints  only  one  color,  so  that  there  must  be  as  many  blocks 
as  there  are  colors.  The  workman  turns  the  revolving  table, 
seizes  a  block  from  the  freshly  painted  pad  upon  which  it  is 
lying,  lays  it  carefully  upon  the  cloth,  presses  it  close  by 
thumping  it  with  an  iron  maul,  and  returns  it  to  the  pad  ; 
while  you  see  that  a  portion  of  the  pattern,  a  single  color, 
has  been  added  to  the  groundwork.  As  soon  as  he  is  done 
with  one  color,  he  pushes  the  table  until  it  brings  the  next 
block  within  reach.  In  this  way  he  uses  block  after  block 
until  all  the  colors  have  been  applied  and  the  figure  on  that 
portion  of  the  carpet  now  before  him  is  complete.  The 
cloth  is  then  drawn  forward  eighteen  inches,  and  another 
section  of  it  receives  the  same*  treatment.  If  the  cloth  is 
wide,  two  men  work  side  by  side,  each  printing  half  the 
width.  The  body  of  the  paint  used  in  printing  the  figures 
is  composed  of  the  best  oil  and  white  lead.  The  blocks  and 
the  pads  have  to  be  carefully  cleansed  with  naptha  at  the 
close  of  every  day's  work. 

After  the  printing,  the  fabric  lies  upon  the  rack  two 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  rolled 
up  and  carried  to  the  baking-house.  In  this  house  is  a  lat- 
tice-work floor,  through  which  there  is  an  easy  circulation 
of  air.  The  rolls  of  carpeting  are  stood  on  end  partially  un- 
rolled to  admit  air  to  all  parts  of  them.  The  temperature 
of  this  house  is,  when  the  carpeting  is  first  brought  in,  at  75 
or  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  during  the  three  weeks  that 
the  rolls  stand  here,  it  is  raised  tp  90  degrees.  This  hardens 
the  fabric  sufficiently  for  the  next  operation,  which  is  var- 
nishing. 

The  varnishing  is  done  very  much  like  the  painting,  by 
drawing  the  carpeting  rapidly  through  a  machine  where  the 
varnish  is  put  upon  the  surface,  distributes  it  evenlv,  and 
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without  waste.  This  machine  is  the  invention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  The  old  way  was  by  hand,,  one  man  pour- 
ing on  the  varnish,  and  others  spreading  it  with  large,  long- 
handled  brushes,  looking  like  floor  brushes.  In  summer 
time  this  was  done  upon  the  ground  in  open  air,  and  not  unr 
frequently  the  stick)'  surface  did  a  lively  business  in  catch- 
ing  grasshoppers,  and  whatever  the  wind  chanced  to  blow 
that  way. 

After  the  varnish  is  dry,  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are  pared 
straight,  the  number  of  the  design  with  which  it  is  printed 
is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  roll,  and  it  is  ready  for  market 
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SOMETHING    ABOUT    FACES. 

DOGS  alone  supply  the  outlines  of  half  the  faces  we 
know.  There  is  the  bull-dog — ^that  man  in  the  brown 
suit  yonder,  with  bandy  legs  and  heavy  shoulders — did  you 
ever  see  kenneled  muzzle  more  thoroughly  the  bull-dog 
than  this?  The  small  eyes  closed  under  the  brows,  the 
smooth  bullet  forehead,  the  heavy  jaw  and  snub  nose,  all 
are  essentially  bull-dog. 

Then  the  mastiff,  with  the  double  bass  voice,  and  the 
square-hanging  jaw ;  and  the  shabby-looking  turnspit,  with 
his  ear  out  at  all  sides,  and  his  eye  drawn  up  to  its  roots; 
and  the  greyhound,  lean  of  rib  and  sharp  of  face ;  and  the 
terrier — who  is  often  a  lawyer — with  a  snarl  in  his  voice  and 
a  kind  of  restlessness  in  his  eye,  as  if  mentally  worrying  a 
rat — his  client;  and  tyke,  all  beard  and  moustache  and 
glossy  curls,  with  a  plaintive  expression  of  countenance  and 
an  exceedingly  meek  demeanor ;  and  the  noble  old  New- 
foundland dog,  perhaps  a  brave  old  soldier  from  active  ser- 
vice, who  is  chivalrous  to  women  and  gentle  to  children  ; 
and  who  repels  petty  annoyances  with  a  grand  patience  that 
is  veritably  heroic. 

Reader,  if  you  know  a  Newfoundland  dog-man,  cherish 
him  ;  stupid  as  he  probably  will  be,  he  is  worth  your  love- 
Then  we  have  horse-faced  men ;  and  men  with  camel  lips : 
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and  the  sheep-faced  man,  with  his  forehead  retreating  from 
his  long,  energetic  nose — smooth  men,  without  whiskers, 
and  with  shining  hair  cut  close,  and  not  curling,  like  point- 
ers ;  the  lion  man — he  is  a  grand  fellow  ;  and  the  bull-headed 
man ;  the  flat  serpent  head ;  and  the  tiger's,  like  an  inverted 
pyramid ;  and  the  gira£fe*s  lengthy  unhelpfulness ;  and  the 
sharp  red  face  of  the  fox.  Don't  we  meet  men  like  these 
now-a-days  every  step  we  take  ?  and  if  we  know  any  such 
intimately,  don't  we  invariably  find  that  their  characters 
correspond  somewhat  with  their  persons  ? 

I  know  a  woman  who  might  have  been  the  ancestress  of 
all  the  rabbits  in  all  the  hatches  in  England.  A  soft,  downy- 
looking,  fair,  placid  woman,  with  long  hair  looping  down 
like  ears,  and  an  innocent  face  of  mingled  timidity  and  sur- 
prise. She  is  a  sweet-tempered  thing,  always  eating  or 
sleeping,  who  breathes  hard  when  she  goes  up-stairs,  and 
who  has  as  few  brains  in  real  working  order  as  a  human 
being  can  get  on  with.  She  is  just  a  human  rabbit,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  she  looks  like  one.  We  all  know  the 
setter-woman — the  best  of  all  types — graceful,  animated, 
well-formed,  intelligent,  with  large  eyes  and  heavy  hair, 
who  walks  with  a  firm  tread,  not  a  light  one,  and  who  can 
turn  her  hand  to  anything.  The  true  setter-woman  is  always 
married ;  she  is  the  real  woman  ol  the  world. 

Then  there  is  the  Blenheim  spaniel,  who  covers  up  her 
face  in  her  ringlets,  and  holds  down  her  head  whenever  she 
talks,  and  who  is  shy  and  timid.  And  there  is  the  grey- 
hound-woman, with  lantern  jaws  and  braided  hair  and  large 
knuckles,  rather  distorted.  There  is  the  cat- woman,  too ; 
elegant,  stealthy,  clever,  caressing,  who  walks  without  noise, 
and  is  great  in  the  way  of  endearment.  No  limbs  are  so 
supple  as  hers,  no  backbone  so  wonderfully  pliant,  no  voice 
so  sweet,  no  manner  so  endearing.  She  extracts  your  se- 
crets from  you  before  you  know  you  have  spoken ;  and  half 
an  hour's  conversation  with  that  graceful,  purring  woman 
has  revealed  to  her  every  most  dangerous  fact  it  has  been 
your  life's  study  to  hide.  The  cat-woman  is  a  most  danger- 
ous animal.  She  has  claws  hidden  in  that  velvet  paw,  and 
she  can  draw  blc^d  when  she  unsheathes  them. 

There  is  the  cow*faced  woman,  generally  of  phlegmatic 
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temperament  and  melancholy  disposition,  given  to  pious 
books  and  teetotalism.  And  there  is  the  lurcher  woman,  the 
strong-visaged,  strong-minded  female,  who  wears  rougk 
coats,  with  men's  pockets  and  large,  bone  buttons,  and  whose 
bonnet  flings  a  spiteful  defiance  at  both  beauty  and  feshion. 
This  is  that  wonderful  creature  who  electrifies  foreigner 
by  climbing  their  mountains  in  a  mongrel  kind  of  attire,  in 
which  men's  trousers  form  the  most  striking  feature ;  and 
who  goes  about  the  business  of  life  in  a  rough,  gruff,  lurcher- 
like fashion,  as  if  grace  and  beauty  were  the  two  carding 
sins  of  womanhood,  and  she  were  on  a  "  mission"  to  put 
them  down.    This  is  not  a  desirable  animal. 

We  have  women  like  Merino^heep  ;  they  wear  their  hair 
over  their  eyes  and  far  on  to  their  necks.  And  women  like 
poodle-dogs,  with  frizzy  heads  and  round  eyes ;  women  like 
kangaroos,  with  short  arms  and  a  clumsy  kind  of  a  bop 
when  they  walk  fand  we  have  active,  intelligent  little  womeii, 
with  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  rat's  face  as  they  look 
after  the  servants  and  inspect  the  mysteries  of  the  jam 
closet.  Then  there  are  pretty,  little  marmoset  faces.  1 
know  the  very  transcript  of  that  golden-haired  Silky  Tama- 
rin  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  a  gentle,  plaintive,  Iot- 
ing  creature,  with  large,  liquid,  brown  eyes,  that  have  always 
a  tear  between  them,  and  a  look  of  soft  reproach  in  them; 
its  hair  hangs  in  profusion  of  golden-brown  curls — not  curb 
so  much  as  a  mass  of  waving  tresses ;  it  is  a  creeping,  nest- 
ling, clinging  thing,  that  seems  as  if  it  wants  always  to  baiT 
itself  in  some  one's  arms — as  if  the  world  outside  were  aU 
too  large  and  cold  for  it. 

There  is  the  horse-faced  woman,  too,  as  well  as  the  horse- 
faced  man ;  and  there  is  the  turnspit  woman,,  with  her  ragged 
head  and  blunt,  common  nose.  In  fact,  there  are  femate 
varieties  of  all  the  male  types  we  have  mentioned,  excepting. 
perhaps,  the  lion  woman.  I  have  never  seen  a  true  lion- 
headed  woman,  except  in  that  black  Egyptian  fig^ure,  sitting 
with  her  hands  on  her  two  knees,  and  grinning  grimly  on 
the  Museum  world,  as  Bubastis,  the  lion-headed  goddess  of 
the  Nile. — English  Paper. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    NOTES. 

UNITED  STATES.— A  correspondent  of  the  Western 
Home  Journal  (Lawrence,  Kansas,  Sept.  19,)  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  gives  a  description  of 
the  Yellowstone  Falls,  which  is,  perhaps,  worth  reproducing 
for  some  of  the  particulars.    The  approach  was  from  above : 

"  Above,  the  deep,  green  water,  as  it  approaches  through  the  gor- 
geously colored  wall,  is  whitened  by  the  glistening  of  the  waves ; 
then,  as  it  proposes  to  make  the  grand  descent,  the  colors  deepen 
into  the  richest  possible  shades  of  green  and  brown,  over  which  play 
and  dance  thousands  of  lines  of  skipping  light.  Just  on  the  brink  all 
is  suddenly  changed  into  a  clear,  glassy  green,  of  wonderful  purity 
and  beauty;  this  color  is  gradually  softened  and  blended  into  a  lilac 
tint  of  the  softest  and  most  delicate  hue  that  can  be  conceived.  Over 
these  colors  as  a  ground-work,  the  rich,  creamy  foam  descends  in 
graceful  folds  and  festoons,  blending  together  in  a  most  enchanting 
harmony  the  whole  sheet  of  falling  water.  About  midway  in  its 
descent,  the  fall  plunges  into  a  cloud  of  ascending  spray,  and  is  lost ; 
while  from  the  great  depth  of  the  cafion  comes  a  deep,  steady  roar  as 
of  distant  thunder.  Fully  six  hundred  feet  below  where  we  stand,  a 
very  thin,  wiry  stream  of  water  emerges  from  the  mist,  and  hurries 
away,  whirling  and  foaming  down  the  winding  gorge  below." 

Another  party  of  the  Survey  descended  Snake  River  to 
the  Tetons — a  range  of  mountains  in  Idaho,  just  on  the  bor* 
der  of  Wyoming,  and  having  an  Alpine  character.  The 
same  correspondent  writes  (date  of  Aug.  17): 

"  The  highest  peak  in  the  Tetons  range  has  been  climbed  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Gov.  Longford.  Dr.  Hayden  told  us  that  one  might 
as  well  undertake  to  climb  a  5,000  foot  liberty  pole,  as  to  try  to  climb 
Teton  peak.  The  last  300  feet  were  gained  by  cutting  holes  for  their 
feet  with  knives  and  hatchets,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Stevenson  had  to 
cling  to  a  boulder  with  his  arms,  while  he  drilled  with  his  boots  a 
foot-hole  in  the  ice  and  snow — ^a  letting  go  of  his  hold  would  have 
plunged  him  down  over  a  precipice  of  1,000  feet.  This  peak  is  thir- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  to-day  in  a  meet- 
ing held  by  the  entire  survey,  we  have  christened  it.  Mount  Hayden, 
in  honor  of  the  Doctor,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
Territories  for  the  last  fifteen  years." 

A  correspondent  of  N.  Y.  Herald  with  Mr.  Stevenson  tells 
of  the  exploration  of  an  extinct  volcano  on  the  way  to  the 
Tetons.    The  crater  is  about  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  wide,  "  and,  with  its  rocky  sides  broken  by  the 
wear  of  time,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mined  ampli 
theatre."  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  was  a  jagged  rod 
mass,  which  the  explorers  named  "  Kenil  worth  Castle."  In 
visiting  it  on  the  descent,  they  were  surprised  to  find  tbc 
sides  of  the  fancied  "  banqueting  hall "  covered  with  Indian 
sketches,  cut  into  the  soft  sandstone.  "  There  were  bufeloes, 
elk,  horses,  deer,  warriors,  all  drawn  with  an  accuracy  that 
left  no  doubt  of  the  originals.  The  whole  was  connected 
by  a  series  of  hieroglyphics,  illustrating  some  historical 
event." 

On  the   17th  of  September  the    interesting  Dntd 

colony  of  Holland,  Ottawa  Co.,  Michigan,  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  the  per- 
secutions visited  upon  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland 
thirty-five  years  since,  which  in  1847  provoked  an  emigra- 
tion quite  similar  to  the  more  famous  one  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago.  Dominie  Van  Raalte  was  the  leader  of  this  ooe, 
and  still  lives  to  preside  over  the  welfare  of  the  colooy. 
There  are  five  Dutch  and  one  English  newspapers  printed  in 
Holland.  The  town  was  three-fourths  destroyed  by  the 
great  forest  fires  of  October,  1871,  but  has  nevertheless  coo- 
tinued  to  prosper.  In  the  beginning  the  colony  was  rein- 
forced by  Hollanders  from  St.  Louis  and  Albany ;  but  it 
soon  began  to  draw  on  the  old  country,  and  still  grows  by 
direct  immigration  thence.  The  number  of  these  Dutch 
settlers  in  Ottawa,  Kent,  and  Allegan  Counties,  is  estimated 
at  25,000.  Any  American  desirous  of  learning  to  speak 
Dutch,  has  only  to  visit  these  people,  and  make  his  stay 
long  enough. 

Europe. — In  the  old  French  province  of  Provence  is  the 

Department  of  Basses-Alpes,  and  of  its  arrondissements  of 

Barcelonette  and  of  Castellane  here  is  a  pleasant  picture 

drawn  by  M.  Claudio  Jannet : 

"  Primary  instruction  is  wide-spread,  thanks  to  the  long*  winter 
leisure.  The  stranger  who  traverses  these  valleys,  observes  with  sar- 
prise  that  all  the  inhabitants,  without  exception,  speak  French  cor- 
rectly, and  know  how  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  spell  (tnettri  tmih- 
^rapke).  Nor  in  this  are  the  women  behind  the  men.  It  is  said  thii 
a  young  girl  who  cannot  read  and  write  actually  finds  it  hard  to  gtt 
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married.  Children  owe  their  education  to  domestic  teaching  even 
more  than  to  the  schools.  In  the  night  watches  there  is  reading  and 
conversation  in  these  families  of  mountaineers.  The  readings,  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  inspire  the  hearts  of 
the  young  with  .the  principles,  of  morality,  which  are  the  basis  of  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  they  promote  instruction.  No  legal 
constraint  could  obtain  results  approaching  those  which  are  pro- 
duced in  this  region  by  public  sentiment  and  the  right  organization 
of  the  family. 

"  Families  are  very  fruitful,  but  their  fecundity  does  not  prove  bur- 
densome, inasmuch  as  emigration  from  these  parts  is  regular  and 
normal.  Every  year  the  excess  of  population  emigrates — not  only  to 
Marseilles  and  Paris,  but  even  to  Mexico.  The  valley  of  Barcelo- 
nette  especially  has  a  very  important  colony  in  Mexico,  and  each  vil- 
lage is  in  constant  communication  with  its  own  emigrants.  The, new 
comers  are  welcomed  by  their  predecessors,  who  take  them  in  as 
clerks,  and  afterward  leave  their  business  to  them  when  they  return 
to  their  native  land.  In  fact,  these  emigrants  never  lose  the  desire 
to  return.  When  they  can,  they  go  back  to  establish  themselves 
among  their  mountains,  and  employ  their  savings,  often  considerable* 
in  purchasing  an  estate. 

"  In  the  highest  valleys,  where  agriculture  is  impossible  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  the  heads  of  families  leave  home  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  to  ply  their  trade  of  peddler,  either  at  Lyons,  or  in  the  towns 
of  Flanders.  Every  village,  from  time  immemorial,  has  sent  it&  men 
out  in  this  manner  into  one  or  other  of  these  districts.  They  all  start 
together,  and  also  return  together  toward  Easter.  Both  their  going 
out  and  their  coming  back  are  accompanied  by  solemn  prayers.  The 
money  they  pick  up  in  these  excursions  varies  from  500  to  2,000 
francs,  and  ensures  them  a  little  ease  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

— ^It  is  a  pity  that  Greece  and  Massachusetts  are  not 


neighboring  States.  Their  populations  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  in  point  of  number— differing  only  by  some  hun- 
dreds,  in  fact — ^that  of  Greece  being  1457,894;  and  Greece 
has  a  surplus  of  50458  men  against  a  corresponding  surplus 
of  women  in  Massachusetts.  The  union  of  these  surpluses 
would  be  eminently  gratifying  to  those  social  philosophers 
and  statisticians  who  are  grieved  by  the  present  disparity. 
Nor  is  such  a  union  an  altogether  fanciful  idea.  There  is 
much  in  the  modern  Greek  to  remind  one  of  the  Yankee 
character,  and  he  is,  it  is  well  to  remember,  not  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Greek  of  Marathon  and  Chaeronea.  Skivic 
names  abound  in  the  peninsula.  In  Acamania  a  lake  is 
called  oz^ro^  as  in  Russian,     Parnassus  and  Helicon  now 
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have  the  barbaric  name  of  Zagora,  the  word  gara  meaning 
mountain  in  Russian.  Lake  Copals,  in  Boeotia,  is  called 
Topolias,  after  a  Russian  word  topoli^  meaning  poplar. 
Other  instances  in  plenty  might  be  given.  Fallmenjer, 
who  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Morea  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
contended  that  the  modem  Greeks  were  a  mixture  of  Slavs, 
Albanians,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Turks,  Italians,  and  Boh^ 
mians. 

Africa. — Letters  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  dated  July  2, 
1872,  have  been  received  at  Zanzibar.  He  was  still  at 
Unyanyembe  in  good  health,  and  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  second  American  relief  expedition.  Acr 
Mr.  Stanley,  it  is  proper  to  put  on  record  the  dissent  of  the 
British  geographers  from  Livingstone's  conclusions  concern- 
ing his  late  discoveries,  in  so  far  as  he  connects  tbem  witk 
the  Nile.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  which  Stanley  attended,  Dr.  Charles  Beke  said  it 
was  by  no  means  pleasant  for  him  to  have  to  recant  the 
opinions  which  he  had  so  long  maintained,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Livingstone  had  not  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Capt.  Speke  made  Tanganyika  1,700  ft, 
Baker  made  the  Albert  Nyanza  2,700  ft.,  or,  as  it  has  ban 
corrected,  2,500  ft.  Even  making  an  allowance  of  200  ft. 
or  300  ft.,  it  seemed  impossible,,  on  account  of  the  levels^ 
that  the  river  Lualaba  should  flow  into  either  of  those 
lakes.  He  concluded  that  the  Lualaba  must  either  go  into 
the  Ulle,  or  into  some  lake,  or  turn  round  to  the  Conga 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  went  to  the  Congo,  owing  to 
the  ascertained  levels.    The  Academy  of  Sept.  i  says: 

"  The  Lualaba  could  not  join  the  Albert  Lake,  as  it  lies  upwards  of 
500  feet  above  the  given  elevation  of  the  river,  not  to  mention  the 
very  mountainous  country  of  Ulegga,  spoken  of  by  Speke,  Bakcr.and 
Livingstone,  which  intervenes  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Schwcinfurths 
explorations,  carried  on  contemporaneously  with  those  of  Livingstone 
in  Manyema,  by  tracing  the  rivers  forming  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  to 
their  sources,  have  shut  off  the  only  inlet  which  seemed  possible  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  himself.  The  conclusion  is  evident  that  Livingstone, 
thoui^h  searching  for  six  years  with  this  object  in  view,  has  neier 
once  seen  the  Upper  Nile  at  any  point.  .  It  has  been  suggested  that  1 
great  inland  lake  may  receive  the  waters  of  the  Lualaba,  but  such  a 
continental  system  in  the  equatorial  forest  region  of  Africa,  saturated 
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by  double  rainy  seasons,  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Any  lake  in  this 
belt  must  overflow.  The  only  outlet  on  the  west  coast,  capable  of 
discharging  such  a  volume  of  water  as  that  accumulated  by  the  Cham- 
beze-Lualaba  and  its  lakes,  is  the  Congo  ;  and  the  second  conclusion 
forced  upon  us  is  that  it  is  the  Upper  Congo  river  which  the  great 
traveler  has  now  made  known. 

"  The  results  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth*s  latest  remarkable  journey  in 
Dar-Fertit  in  the  beginning  of  1871  are  fully  described  in  the  current 
part  of  Petermann*5  Mtttheilun^en,  In  former  journeys  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  had  explored  and  mapped  out  the  source  country  of  the  Rohl, 
Tonj,  and  Jur  tributaries  of  the  Nile  rising  westward  of  Gondokoro. 
These  rivers  flowing  northward  unite  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which 
joins  the  Nile  above  the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  the  chief  streams  of  this  lateral  system. 
In  his  last  journey,  however,  the  traveler,  by  going  westward,  has 
crossed  the  upper  streams  of  a  river  named  the  Abu  Dinga,  which  he 
identities  clearly  with  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  a  tributary  of  the  Ghazal  for- 
merly considered  to  be  of  small  importance,  but  now  proved  to  be 
the  longest  and  largest  branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  system. — Ernest 
Marno,  a  traveler  in  Upper  Sennaar,  has  sent  to  Gotha  a  full  report 
cf  his  journeys  in  this  region  during  \%^o-'^\^  and  a  most  valuable 
map,  which  it  is  said  will  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  territory 
of  the  Abyssinian  Nile.'' 

A  new  caravan  route   from  Wadai  (in  Soudan)  to 


Egypt  has  been  opened,  independent  of  that  from  Darfur  to 
Siout.  It  reaches  the  Nile  two  or  three  hours*  distance 
below  the  pyramids.  This  is  a  new  source  of  wealth  for 
EgJ^pt  and  of  misfortune  for  the  victims  of  slavery. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  has  never  been  accu- 


rately determined,  Ellis,  in  his  history  of  the  island,  reck- 
oned it  at  4,450,000.  Consul  Pakenham  placed  it  at  5,000,000, 
among  them  5,000  Christians;  Barbi6  du  Bocage,  at  only 
3,000,000.  Alfred  Grandidier,  the  gold  medallist  for  1872 
of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  on  account  of  his  explora- 
tions in  Madagascar,  is  inclined,  from  careful  observation 
and  inquiry,  to  allow  a  population  of  something  more  than 
4,000,000.  The  "  Christians  "  aloner  now  amount  to  not  less 
than  3,000,000 — an  over-night  conversion  by  the  queen's 
command.  The  coast  natives  are  daily  diminishing.  The 
north-eastern  half  of  the  island,  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive,  is  held  by  the  Hovas,  a  race  apparently  of 
Malay  extraction.    Their  women  are  extraordinarily  fruitful. 
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Bibliography.— Holley,  G.  W.  Niagara :  its  History  and  Geology. 
New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1872.— Why m per,  Edward.  Scrambles 
Amongst  the  Alps.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &Co.,  1872. 

Dr.  G.  Neumayer's  essay  on  the  exploration  of  the  South  P6lc 

in  No.  38  of  the  yournal  oi  \}[i^  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  has  been 
published  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  a  full  resum6,  extending  over  fiftj 
pages,  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  illustrated  with  a  very  good 
map,  and  gives  the  details  of  a  scheme  which  he  laid  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Congress  at  Antwerp  for  prosecuting  a  further  exploration 
of  that  region.  He  proposes  that  it  should  be  combined  with  an 
expedition  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and,  starting^  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  making  the  M'Donald  Group  head-quarten^ 
should  endeavor  to  push  on  from  Kemp's  Land,  toward  the  pole.  At 
the  close  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  full  list  of  works  and  maps  relating  to 
the  subject.— ylra^^4f/«y,  Sept.  i. 

News  from  Captain  Burton  states  that  he  is  pushing  forward 

over  the  vast  snow  ranges  in  the  unexplored  portions  of  Iceland,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  is  expected  that  he  will  have  examined 
the  chief  geographical  features  of  this  region,  which  it  is  said  has 
never  before  been  visited  by  man.  Communication  will  be  main- 
tained via  Copenhagen  and  Lerwick  (Shetland  Islands)  by  the  Danish 
Government  steamer  Diana,  so  that  the  exploration— {he  result  of 
which  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  the  Icelanders  2s 
well  as  by  men  of  science  in  this  country  and  elsewhere — may  be  pn> 
secuted  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favorable.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
well  for  any  one  to  whom  this  famous  island  is  still  little  known,  to 
procure  and  read  Prof.  C.  W.  Paijkull's  "Summer  in  Iceland"  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1868)  It  is  a  remarkably  full  and 
entertaining  description  of  that  peculiar  country,  in  speaking  of  whose 
customs,  it  has  been  said,  a  foreigner  must  employ  a  great  many 
negatives : 

"  He  will  observe  first,  if  you  please,  that  '  there  are  no  snakes 
there ;'  and  then  that  the  houses  have  no  chimneys,  and  no  fireplaces 
for  warmth  ;  no  ovens,  no  floors,  no  ventilation,  no  light*  and  ao 
cleanliness;  no  security  against  damp  and  vermin ;  that  the  fanners 
have  no  agricultural  implements,  and  nobody  any  carts ;  that  the 
graveyards  have  no  tombstones  ;  that  there  are,  with  one  exception, 
no  public  schools,  and  no  poor-houses,  and  no  executioner;  no  woods* 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  consequently  no  timber 
for  building  or  fuel ;  no  thunder  in  the  summer  time  ;  no  prejudice 
against  hdmceopathy,  but  the  contrary;  no  male  tailors.  Bread  is 
baked  in  an  iron  pot,  and  is  not  a  constant  article  in  an  Icelander's 
diet.  If  he  be  poor,  he  will  eat  dried  fish  smeared  with  butter 
instead.  Meals  are  taken  sitting  on  beds  in  place  of  chairs.  The 
horses  refuse  oats.  Turf  and  dung,  and  even  fish-bones  and  sea- 
weed, are  used  for  fuel.  Children  are  taught  at  home,  and  exanuned 
there  and  at  church  by  the  minister;  there  are  no  illiterate  Icelanders, 
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and  few  who  are  not  proficient  in  history  and  geography.  There  are 
also  few  who  do  not  drink  brandy  with  considerable  frequency,  at 
sixpence  the  quart ;  importation  of  which  increased  nearly  eighty  per 
cent,  from  1849  to  1862.  Add  the  universal  habit  of  snuff-taking ;  the 
common  need,  but  not  use,  of  insect  powder ;  and  a  more  than  Ger- 
man practice  of  kissing  among  the  men,  and  you  have  a  people  with 
whom  a  protracted  stay,  or  even  a  brief  entertainment,  would  seem 
intolerable." 

• 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  renowned  German  explorer  in  Central 

Africa,  is  about  to  return  with  the  object  of  continuing  his  explora- 
tions, chiefly  in  the  interests  of  botany.  His  brother,  a  merchant  at 
Riga,  has  come  forward  With  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  will  be  given  to  aid  Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  his  undertaking, 
and  will  afterwards  be  handed  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Riga,  to 
found  a  prize  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  future  explorers 
who  may  have  studied  there  with  success. — Nature,  Sept.  5. 

Sir  Walter  Elliot  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  in 

August,  on  some  of  the  earliest  weapons  in  use  among  the  older 
inhabitants  of  India,  in  which  he  observed  that  Prof.  Huxley,  in 
classifying  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  exclusively  for  physical 
characters,  had  included  under  one  head  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  of  the  Highlands  of  Central  India,  and  of  Ancient  Egypt,  all 
of  whom  he  includes  under  the  term  Australoid.  Now  it  is  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  among  these  three  far-distant  peoples  the 
"  throw-stick  "  was  the  weapon  of  the  chase,  and  that  examples  do 
not  occur  in  the  intermediate  countries.  The  pictures  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  at  Thebes  represent  hunting  scenes,  in  which  the  curved 
sticks  found  at  this  day  in  India  are  extensively  represented.  The 
boomerang  of  Australia  is  precisely  of  the  same  form,  but,  being 
thinner  and  lighter,  is  so  fitted  to  have  a  recoiling  property. — 
Nature,  Sept,  5. 

Sir  G.  Young  read  a  paper  before  the  same  association  on  Asiatic 

emigration  to  the  West  Indies.  He  stated  that  the  Indian  population 
of  British  Guiana  had  been  recently  estimated  at  7,000.  The  negro 
population  in  1861  was  93,006,  and  although  it  showed  in  ten  years  an 
increase  of  only  9,000,  or  under  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  yet  there 
were  signs  of  a  future  larger  increase ;  and  the  author  believed  it 
would  be  allowed  that  the  establishment  of  the  negro  race  here«  as 
elsewhere  on  the  American  continent,  was  a  permanent  fact  in 
modern  geography.  The  negroes  in  British  Guiana  were,  however* 
of  little  service  to  the  planters,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  know  whether  the  new  Asiatic  immigration  would  hold  its  own  in 
the  colony.  Since  1843  there  had  arrived  153.797  Eastern  laborers  in 
the  various  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  of  which  number  British 
Guiana  had  received  89,264.    The  annual  immigration  for  the  last  five 
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years  has  been  7,862,  with  no  signs  of  falling  ofif.  Although  a  return 
passage  is  allowed  after  ten  years'  residence,  only  15.000  out  of  137^ 
had  claimed  it.  The  average  number  who  leave  British  Guiana  aoDo 
ally  has  been,  for  the  past  five  years,  only  312.  The  author  bclicYed 
that  the  Chinese  coolie  would  die  out,  and  the  East  Indian  contimK 
to  multiply  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  whether  the  latter,  who  was  too 
feeble  to  fell  and  cultivate  the  virgin  forest,  would  hold  bis  own 
against  the  negro,  depended  on  the  chance  of  a  refonn  in  ne^ 
habits,  which  at  present  tended  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  [As  to 
which  last,  and  the  causes  of  it,  one  should  read  "The  Coolie,"  by  the 
author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby."  New  York :  Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons,  1871.) 
— AthencBum,  Aug,  31. 

Cartography, — An  atlas  of  France,  in  four  volumes,  quarto  size,coD- 
taining  ninety-five  maps  with  ninety-four  geographical  and  statistical 
notices,  by  Adolphe  Joanne,  may  now  be  had  (second  edition,  revised) 
for  forty  francs,  of  L.  Hachette,  Paris. 

The  active  exploration  by  the  Russians,  during  the  last  fiet 

years,  of  the  geography  of  the  region  of  Mongolia  lying  next  to  their 
Siberian  possessions,  and  the  establishment  of  new  relations,  political 
and  commercial,  with  these  countries,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  annexation  of  these  lands  to  the  great  empire  is  seriously  con- 
templated. A  very  important  map  of  this  region  accompanies  the 
last  part  of  PetermanrCs  Mittheilungen,  It  is  based  on  Rlaproth^s  map 
of  Centra]  Asia,  which  was  drawn  from  the  surveys  made  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Pekin  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Khian-louog, 
and  upon  that  of  M.  Veniukov  which  accompanied  the  seventh  Dum- 
ber of  the  Isvestija  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  for  1871;  hot 
the  map  is  filled  in  and  greatly  amended  from  the  journeys  of  the 
Russian  travelers  Schishmaref  (i864-'65),  Palinof,  and  MatusoTski 
(1870).  containing  besides  a  reconstruction  of  the  routes  of  Prioz 
(1863)  and  the  artist  Atkinson,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  part  of 
Asia.  These  tracks  cross  Mongolia  in  sufficiently  various  direc- 
tions to  form  a  trustworthy  basis  on  which  the  detailed  topographj 
of  this  inner  Asiatic  plateau  may  now  be  accurately  laid  dowo.- 
Ac€uUmy^  Sept,  i. 


•  ♦ 


Punctuation  is  a  wonderful  thing.  A  man  telegraph^ 
to  Burlington  for  a  school,  "  Shall  I  come,  or  is  the  place 
filled  T  The  answer  properly  was,  "  No.  Place  filled  on 
the  17th.*'  The  telegraph  operator  received  it,  "  No  place 
filled  on  the  17th."  He  went  for  it  and  was  minus  traveling 
expenses. 
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A    SCHOOL    POST-OFFICE. 

THE  idea  of  having  a  post-office  in  school  may  be  a 
novel  one  to  many.  My  attention  was  first  directed 
to  this  subject  by  reading  a  description  of  a  school  post- 
office  ;  I  resolved  to  establish  one  in  my  own  school,  upon 
an  entirely  different  plan.  This  resolution  I  carried  into 
effect.  Its  results  may  be  of  interest  to  my  fellow-teachers. 
In  the  first  place  I  purchased  a  lozenge  box,  cut  a  hole  in 
the  cover  large  enough  to  slip  a  letter  through,  and  nailed 
it  up  in  my  school-room.  I  then  made  out  a  list  of  regula- 
tions, something  like  the  following  : — 

1.  Mail  distributed  each  morning. 

2.  Each  letter  written  by  one  scholar  to  another,  must 
contain  a  question  pertaining  to  some  subject  presented  in 
some  text-book  used  in  the  school. 

3.  The  scholar  receiving  the  letter,  must  answer  it  and 
the  question  it  contains,  within  one  week  from  the  time  re- 
ceived, and  also  state  in  his  letter  the  number  of  mistakes 
found  in  the  letter  received. 

4.  Letters  must  contain  no  matter  not  pertaining  to  the 
school.  * 

5.  If  scholars  receive  letters  which  they  cannot  answer, 
they  may  write  and  ask  the  teacher  to  assist  them. 

6.  All  written  exercises  given  out  in  the  classes  must  be 
directed  to  "  The  Teacher,"  and  put  in  the  office. 

7.  The  postmaster  will  inform  the  school  secretary  of  the 
number  of  letters  distributed  each  morning,  who  will  make 
a  record  of  it  in  the  school  journaL 

8.  The  teacher  will  claim  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
letters  at  any  time  before  distributing. 

9.  Each  morning  the  postmaster  will  collect  the  letters 
distributed  the  day  before,  and  pass  them  to  the  teachei-, 
who  will  correct  and  return  them  the  next  day. 

10.  The  school  secretary  will  make  a  record  of  the  letters 
free  from  errors,  and  also  state  by  whom  written, 

11.  Letters  must  be  neatly  written,  and  properly  directed. 

12.  The  teacher  would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any 
scholars  upon  any  subject  pertaining  to  their  lessons  or  to 
the  school. 
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These  regulations  I  read  to  the  school,  explained  the 
object  of  the  post-office,  advised  each  scholar  to  purchase  a 
small  blank  book,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  questions  asked 
and  answered,  appointed  a  postmaster  and  a  school  secre- 
tary, and  explained  to  them  their  duties. 

The  result  of  my  experiment  was  a  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  pupils,  a  full  mail  every  morning,  a 
neatly  kept  school  journal,  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  language,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  writing  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  .also  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge ;  the  writing  of  which  fixed  it  firmly  in  their  minds. 
There  were  twenty-five  scholars  attending  school,  but  eight 
of  whom  could  write.  During  a  term  of  twelve  weeks,  eight 
hundred  letters  passed  through  the  office.  Most  of  these 
letters  were  written  out  of  school  hours.  The  largest  mail 
distributed  at  any  one  time  was  seventy-four  letters.  The 
questions  asked  were  all  sensible,  and  most  of  them  original 

I  frequently  wrotd  letters  to  the  scholars,  explaining  the 
import  of  the  different  papers  used  in  business,  and  request- 
ing them  to  write  various  kinds.  The  result  was  that  I  had 
at  the  end  of  the  term  a  large  package  of  notes,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, invitations,  orders,  advertisements,  business  cards, 
etc.,  to  show  to  the  committee  and  friends  attending  the  ex- 
amination. The  children  thus  gained  a  great  deal  of  /ror- 
ttcal  knowledge,  and  the  parents  were  permitted  to  see  spe- 
cimens  of  their  children's  industry. 

I  have  received  the  eulogiums  of  parents  on  the  plan  given 
above,  and  know  that  it  has  added  to  the  interest  of  my 
school.  I  think  it  would  be  more  interesting  in  a  large 
school.  It  would  then,  I  think,  be  better  to  have  the  mail 
distributed  but  once  a  week.  Any  exercise  w^hich  calls  for 
a  frequent  use  of  pen  or  pencil,  is  of  benefit  to  children,  and 
if  the  exercise  can  be  made  to  seem  play^  all  the  better, — that 
is,  if  the  same  results  are  produced.  I  would  advise  all 
teachers  who  desire  to  increase  their  own  reputation  and  to 
improve  their  scholars,  to  try  this  plan  and  to  mark  its  re- 
sults. Teachers  who  are  afraid  of  work,  or  distrust  their 
own  ability,  should  not  try  it ;  for  it  requires  considerable 
time,  and  also  a  large  stock  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
branches  taught. — Eliza  H.  Morion^  in  Mass.  Teacher. 
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AN   MNGLISH    SCHOOL    SQUABBLE. 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being  manifested  in  a 
case  at  Stalybridge,  England,  in  which  a  question  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  School  Board  of  that  town,  has  been 
raised  by  one  Jonathan  Schofield,  a  mill  operative  to  that 
place.  When  the  notice  was  served  on  him  requiring  him 
to  send  his  daughter,  aged  seven  years,  to  school,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Board  stating  that  she  stayed  at  home  to  look 
after  domestic  matters,  and  that  he  was  qualified  to  teach 
her  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  the  following ,  passage :  "  I  would  ask  if  the 
affairs  of  my  family  are  in  matters  of  this  kind  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  by  me,  but  by  you  ?  If  the  edicts  of  the  School 
Board,  etc.,  are  to  supersede  parental  authority,  then  why 
did  God  make  me  into*the  father  and  guardian  of  five  fine 
healthy  children  ?"  A  reply  was  sent  by  the  clerk  to  the 
effect  that  there  did  not  appear  from  the  letter  to  be  any 
reasonable  excuse  within  the  meaning  of  the  elementary  edu- 
cational act,  and  advising  Schofield  to  attend  personally  be- 
fore the  Board. 

Schofield  sent  a  long  letter  in  answer  to  this,  in  which  he 
stated  :  "  I  claim  a  full  right  to  say  what  my  children  shall 
be  taught,  and  who  shall  teach  them,  as  I  do  to  say  what 
they  shall  eat  and  what  they  shall  drink.  It  may  be  true 
that  some  acts  of  Parliament  give  you  the  power  you  wish 
to  exercise,  but  there  is  a  law,  older  than  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  makes  every  father  responsible  as  the  teacher 
and  g^ide  of  his  own  offspring,  and  this  law  no  human  au- 
thority has  any  right  to  abrogate."  He  then  complains 
that  a  minister  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  are  not  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  Is  there  really  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor  ?  I  have  only  to  add,  knowing  in  what  manner  my 
last  letter  was  received  (with  laughter),  I  feel  I  should  be 
wanting  in  self-respect  were  I  to  attend  your  meeting,  and 
therefore  decline  doing  so."  A  summons  was  issued  against 
Schofield,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry before  the  magistrates. 
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DISCIPLINE    AGAIN. 

IN  all  large  institutions,  German,  English,  and  American, 
a  Janitor  is  employed.  It  is  the  custom/  in  soioe 
countries,  to  vary  the  monotoity  of  this  good  man's  round 
of  sweeping  and  dusting  by  transforming  him  into  a  self- 
working,  back-action  whipping-post,  the  Principal  acting  as 
castigator.  The  fact  is,  but  little  if  any  difference  can  be 
found  in  the  inner  working  of  large  schools,  wherever  found 
In  all  educational  institutions,  the  Principars  most  important 
duty  is  overseeing  Assistants  and  pupils.  This  is  a  very  deli- 
cate task,  for  too  often  is  he  called  on  to  decide  on  troubles 
arising,  on  the  one  hand  from  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
nhuma  mind,  and  from  the  hasty  impulses  of  youth  on  tke 
other.  He  is  the  temporary  father  of  the  flock,  vested  with 
parental  rights.  Now,  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  it  would  Ik 
rather  an  absurdity  for  the  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Alameda 
to  furnish  out  a  "  thoroughly  qualified  man,"  whose  duty  would 
be  to  place  himself  in  a  public  position,  placarded  after  this 
fashion  :  "  Public  Whipper  !  Patent,  well  padded,  and 
easily  adjusted  screws,  bands,  belts,  and  straps !  Flpg^ 
neatly  and  promptly  performed,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense.  No  pains  spared  to  give  entire  satisfaction."  I 
might  carry  out  the  picture  by  painting  the  assortment  of 
tools : — A  goose  feather  for  the  boy  whose  greatest  sorrof 
would  be  an  apparent  exile  from  a  first  place  in  his  parent's 
heart ;  a  leather  strap  for  the  impulsive  romp ;  ccwhides, 
pickets,  or  a  gate  post,  for  those  who  have  "been there" 
before.  But  I  should  be  wasting  space.  Let  me  ask, 
would  this  official  be  very  extensively  patronized  ?  Hardlj. 
Parents  rightly  feel  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  line  of  cor- 
rection, should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  be  sacrcdlj 
done.  Even  so  with  the  teacher — his  own  experience  ui 
boyhood,  his  knowledge  of  the  offender  and  the  offense,  his 
educated  temperament — all  point  him  out  as  the  correct 
judge  and  the  only  proper  executor.  One  principle  is  aO- 
important :  There  must  be  a  connection  between  the  offense 
and  the  penalty.  If  you  say  to  an  offending  scholar, 
"  When comes  around,  you'll  get  a  thrashing  for  that, 
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what  actual  difference  is  there  between  the  resultant  rain  of 
blows  in  such  a  case,  and  the  back  blow  or  kick  with  which 
a  boy  resents  a  real  or  fancied  injury  ?  None.  Both  are 
instances  of  revenge.  The  first  is  sugar-coated  with 
authority,  and  gilded  by  the  name  of  "punishment;"  the 
second,  riding  a  smaller  horse,  is  a  quarrelsome  young  ruf- 
fian, who  must  be  punished,  for  not  remembering  that  pun- 
ishment  is  revenge! 

Now,  I  may  endanger  what  little  reputation  I  have  as  a 
schoolmaster,  but  I  distinctly  lay  down  the  rule  that  pun- 
ishment ought  to  be  banished,  not  only  out  of  schools  but 
out  of  the  world.  Observe,  I  don't  say  can,  but  ought.  My 
reason  is  this :  God  made  this  universe  on  geometric  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  geometry  that  *'  like 
produces  like."  Every  blow  laid  on  the  person  of  a  child  is 
a  step  whence  springs  up  an  evil  passion.  As  an  instance 
of  the  direct  connection  between  offense  and  penalty  above 
referred  to,  I  will  cite  our  mental  and  physical  natures. 
Evil  communications  leave  their  baleful  impress  on  our 
minds ;  contact  with  edged  tools  or  heated  substances  leaves 
an  unwelcome  memento  on  our  bodies. 

I  did  once  hear  a  teacher  assert  that  these  were  the  forms 
'  of  revenge  that  Nature  took  for  transgressions  of  law  ;  but, 
as  there  was  no  tribunal  handy  for  trying  murderers  of 
poetical  imagery,  the  benighted  being  escaped  unhanged. 
If  you  put  your  fing^ers  in  a  flame,  eat  unripe  fruit,  uncon- 
sciously drink  from  a  poisoned  spring,  or  dam  the  course  of 
a  rushing  stream,  you  set  yourself  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  established  at  that  memorable  period  when 
the  fiat  went  forth—"  Let  there  be  light."  Here  is  cause 
and  effect.  You  handle  a  knife  and  you  are  cut ;  you  meet 
with  flame  and  you  are  burned ;  you  drink  of  poisoned 
water  and  you  are  convulsed  ;  you  stop  a  river  and  you  are 
drowned  ;  pull  my  bell  rope  and  you  have  an  alarm.  These 
are  natural  effects,  springing  from  natural  causes.  Effect 
follows  cause  as  light  follows  the  sun. 

The  nearer  you  can  get  to  this  reciprocal  system  of  dis- 
cipline in  school  and  political  life,  the  nearer  you  approach 
the  millennial  period.  I  suppose  I  am  asked  what  is  my 
parallel  ?    So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  think  I  can 
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answer.  I  would  select  a  school  governor  strong  in  pos- 
session of  what  many  call  magnetic  influence^  but  which  I 
regard  as  Will  Power.  Having  this  quality,  he  will  be 
enabled,  if  properly  aided  by  parents,  to  erect  in  the  minds 
of  his  charges  a  common  standard  of  right.  Arriving  at 
this  stage,  the  simplest  method  of  computation  may  be  made 
available.  Put  the  whole  record  of  the  scholar  on  paper  ; 
make  it  stare  him  in  the  face — an  ever-visible  reminder — 
and,  with  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  parentage,  your 
purpose  will  be  eflFected. 

I  contend  that  the  system  of  checking  used  in  all  of  the 
large  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  rightly 
carried  out,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  "  natural  method" 
of  discipline  and  instruction.  Of  course,  it  requires  same 
degree  of  skill  to  make  this  efficient ;  but,  with  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  teacher,  a  credit  in  an  unappreciable,  fault- 
finding home  circle  is  about  as  valuable  as  copper  coizs 
were  to  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  solitary  sojourn  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  idea  of  punishment,  as  at 
present  understood,  need  have  no  part  with  such  a  record. 
Why  ?  Each  mark  acts  as  an  exponent  of  the  pupil's  pro- 
ficiency or  standing.  A  child  transgressing  school  rules 
deprives  himself  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  clean  record.  In  this 
case,  the  teacher  gives  no  punishment — he  is  simply  tolling 
the  knell  of  a  still-born  pleasure.  I  have  found  these  checb 
a  very  powerful  auxiliary  in  my  peculiar  system  of  dis- 
cipline. Never  having  struck  a  blow  in  the  course  of  some 
six  years'  teaching,  I  have  had  recourse  to  personal  influ- 
ence in  the  creation  of  an  emulative  spirit.  With  pupils 
under  my  own  eye,  this  course  has  been  invariably  success- 
ful, when  uninterrupted  by  parental  thoughtlessness.  With 
smaller  children — those  but  seldom  within  reach  of  my  own 
personal  influence — I  have  been  sometimes  compelled  to  use 
force  to  compel  obedience,  although,  even  in  such  cases,  I 
have  endeavored  to  measure  quantity  and  quality  with  sudi 
nicety  as  to  drown  resistance,  without  throwing  into  the 
case  any  feature  that  would  be  taken  by  an  impartial 
observer  for  revengeful  assault,  I  have  had  strong,  manly, 
noble  boys  (and  all  honor  to  them!)  proudly  dash  away  a 
tear  as  their  perfection  melted  before  the  ardor  of  their  own 
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impulses  ;  and  I  have  had  high-spirited  and  intelligent  giris, 
just  budding  into  womanhood,  bitteriy  bewailing  the  suicide 
of  a  credit  as  if  their  hearts  would  break.  I  tell  you,  sir,  the 
energy  and  ambition  born  of  this  experience  will  strengthen 
their  vitality  and  "  make  a  man  "  of  your  boy,  and,  for  that 
matter,  of  your  girl  too. 

Let  your  teachers  alone !  They  make  discipline  and 
instruction  a  study — I  fondly  imagine,  a  science  !  Your  boy 
I  or  girl  that  you  "  can't  do  anything  with  "  is  only  one  of 
over  a  hundred  raw  recruits  in  the  Army  of  Progress. 
With  many  undisciplined  at  home,  too  often  uncared  for, 
order  and  obedience  are  their  hardest  lessons.  There  can 
be  only  one  master  in  this  assembly — the  teacher  or  the 
taught.  You  lawyers,  doctors,  printers,  carpenters,  and 
milliners  would  make  a  great  outcry  were  some  patron  to 
insist  on  showing  you  how  you  were  to  do  his  work.  Pinch 
us  on  the  arm — you'll  find  us  flesh  and  blood ;  lay  your 
hand  on  our  heart — it  beats  like  yours ;  handle  us,  originally 
of  clay — it  isn't  of  the  class  called  putty  ;  talk  to  us — you'll 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  the  same  conscience, 
the  same  desires,  the  same  ambitions,  as  yourselves.  Some 
of  these  days  I  am  going  to  paint  a  nondescript  animal  that 
shall  embody  the  popular  notion  of  a  patient  and  forbearing 
instructor.  Thus  far  I  have  only  gathered  the  skin  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  heart  of  a  mosquito.  Until  then,  allow 
us  more  charity  and  less  criticism';  more  judgment  and  less 
prejudice  ;  more  support  and  less  opposition,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded  by  more  happiness  and  contentment  in  the 
little  hearts  about  your  family  table. 

One  word  in  relation  to  the  female  question,  and  I  have 
done  :  To  reassert  the  position  taken  by  me  before  the  State 
Convention  of  last  year,  I  regard  male  teachers  as  out  of 
place  in  the  Primary  Department ;  but  I  have  found  that,  in 
our^igher  Departments,  the  stronger  will  and  greater 
vitality  of  the  masculine  were  very  strong  points  in  his 
favor.  I  am  not  the  one  to  sneer  at  female  excellence  in  any 
capacity.  I  have  visited  schools  principaled  by  ladies,  and 
have  envied  their  world  of  tact ;  but,  to  hold  that  they 
are,  as  a  class,  the  superior  of  the  male  as  instructors,  is 
an  advance  in  the  Woman's  ^Rights   movement  not  war- 
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ranted  by  fact,  and  which  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
indorse. 

One  thing  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  Children  are  not 
sent  to  school  solely  to  have  their  noses  poked  into  an  atlas 
or  a  speller.  The  great  mission  of  the  school  room  is  to 
form  habits  of  study  and  self-discipline — to  hew  the  rough 
block  of  humanity  into  the  diviner  image  of  an  intellectual 
God-head.  To  effect  this,  I  would  honestly  prefer  the 
stronger  nature  of  the  male,  after  a  certain  point  is  reached. 

—  W.  W.  stone. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 

X. — Uses  of  Science. 

RECOGNISING  the  true  position  of  aesthetics,  and 
holding  that  while  the  cultivation  of  them  should  fonn 
a  part  of  education  from  its  commencement,  such  cultivation 
should  be  subsidiary ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  know- 
ledge is  of  most  use  to  this  end — what  knowledge  best  fits 
for  this  remaining  sphere  of  activity.  To  this  question  the 
answer  is  still  the  same  as  heretofore.  Unexpected  as  the 
assertion  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  hig-hest  Art 
of  every  kind  is  based  upon  Science — that  without  Science 
there  can  be  neither  perfect  production  nor  full  appreciation. 
Science,  in  that  limited  technical  acceptation  current  in  so- 
ciety, may  not  have  been  possessed  by  many  artists  of  high 
repute ;  but  acute  observers  as  they  have  been,  they  have 
always  possessed  a  stock  of  those  empirical  generalizaticms 
which  constitute  science  in  its  lowest  phase  ;  and  they  have 
habitually  fallen  far  below  perfection,  partly  because  thdr 
generalizations  were  comparatively  few  and  inaccurate. 
That  science  necessarily  underlies  the  fine  arts,  becomes 
manifest,  h  priori,  when  we  remember  that  art-products^  are 
all  more  or  less  representative  of  objective  or  subjective 
phenomena ;  that  they  can  be  true  only  in  proportion  as 
they  conform  to  the  laws  of  these  phenomena  ;  and  that  be- 
fore they  can  thus  conform  the  artist  must  know  what  these 
laws  are.  That  this  h  priori  conclusion  tallies  with  experi- 
ence we  shall  soon  see. 
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Youths  preparing  for  the  practice  of  sculpture,  have  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man frame  in  their  distribution,  attachments,  and  move- 
ments. This  is  a  portion  of  science  ;  and  it  has  been  found 
needful  to  impart  it  for  the  prevention  of  those  many  errors 
which  sculptors  who  do  not  possess  it  commit.  For  the 
prevention  of  other  mistakes,  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
principles  is  requisite  ;  and  such  knowledge  not  being  usu- 
ally possessed,  grave  mechanical  mistakes  are  frequently 
•made.  Take  an  instance.  For  the  stability  of  a  figure  it  is 
needful  that  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  gravity — 
"  the  line  of  direction,"  as  it  is  called — should  fall  within  the 
base  of  support ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  when  a  man 
assumes  the  attitude  known  as  **  standing  at  ease,"  in  which 
one  leg  is  straightened  and  the  other  relaxed,  the  line  of  di- 
rection falls  within  the  foot  of  the  straightened  leg.  But 
sculptors  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  not  un- 
commonly so  represent  this  attitude,  that  the  line  of  direc- 
tion falls  midway  between  the  feet.  Ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  momentum  leads  to  analogous  errors :  as  witness  the  ad- 
mired Discobolus,  which,  as  it  is  posed,  must  inevitably  fall 
forward  the  moment  the  quoit  is  delivered. 

In  painting,  the  necessity  for  scientific  knowledge,  empi- 
rical if  not  rational,  is  still  more  conspicuous.  In  what  con- 
sists the  grotesqueness  of  Chinese  pictures,  unless  in  their 
utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  appearances — in  their  absurd 
linear  perspective,  and  their  want  of  aerial  perspective? 
In  what  are  the  drawings  of  a  child  so  faulty,  if  not  in  a  simi- 
lar absence  of  truth — an  absence  arising,  in  great  part,  from 
ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  the  aspects  of  things  vary 
with  the  conditions?  Do  but  remember  the  books  and 
lectures  by  which  students  are  instructed  ;  or  consider  the 
criticisms  of  Ruskin ;  or  look  at  the  doings  of  the  Pre- 
Rafiaelites ;  and  you  will  see  that  progress  in  painting  im- 
plies increasing  knowledge  of  how  efiects  in  Nature  are  pro- 
duced. The  most  diligent  observation,  if  not  aided  by 
science,  fails  to  preserve  from  error.  Every  painter  will 
indorse  the  assertion  that  unless  it  is  known  what  appear- 
ances must  exist  under  given  circumstances,  they  often  will 
not  be  perceived ;   and  to  know  what  appearances  must 
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exist,  is,  in  so  far,  to  understand  the  science  oi  appearances 
From  want  of  science  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  careful  painter  as  be  is, 
casts  the  shadows  of  a  lattice-window  in  sharply-defined 
lines  upon  an  opposite  wall ;  which  he  would  not  have  done, 
had  he  been  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  penumbra. 
From  want  of  science,  Mr.  Rosetti,  catching-  sight  of  a 
peculiar  iridescence  displayed  by  certain  hairy  suHaces 
under  particular  lights  (an  iridescence  caused  by  the  diffirac- 
tion  of  light  in  passing  the  hairs),  commits  the  error  of 
showing  this  iridescence  on  surfaces  and  in  positions  where 
it  could  not  occur. 

To  say  that  music,  too,  has  need  of  scientific  aid  wiD 
seem  still  more  surprising.     Yet  it  is  demonstrable  thai 
music  is  but  an  idealization  of  the  natural  language  of  emo- 
tion ;  and  that  consequently,  music  must  be  good  or  bad 
according  as  it  conforms  to  the  laws  of  thi»  natural  lan- 
guage.    The  various  inflections  of  voice  which  accompanr 
feelings  of  different  kinds  and  intensities,  have  been  sbowB 
to  be  the  germs  out  of  which  music  is  developed.     It  has 
been  further  shown,  that  these  inflections  and  cadences  are 
not  accidental  or  arbitrary ;  but  that  they  are  determmd 
by  certain  general  principles  of  vital  action  ;  and  that  their 
expressiveness  depends  on  this.     Whence  it  follows  that 
musical  phrases  and  the  melodies  built  of  them,  can  be  efe- 
tive  only  when  they  are  in  harmony  with  these  general  prin- 
ciples.    It  is  difficult  here  properly  to  illustrate  this  posi- 
tion.    But  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  swarms  of 
worthless  ballads  that  infest  drawing-rooms,  as  compositi(»is 
which  science  would  forbid.    They  sin  against  science  bj 
setting  to  music  ideas  that  are  not  emotional  enough  to 
prompt    musical    expression;     and  they   also    sin  against 
science  by  using  musical  phrases  that  have  no  natural  rela- 
tion to  the  ideas  expressed :    even  where  these  are  emo- 
tional.   They  are  bad  because  they  are  untrue.    And  to  saj 
they  are  untrue,  is  to  say  they  are  unscientific. 

Even  in  poetry  the  same  thing  holds.  Like  music,  poetry 
has  its  root  in  those  natural  modes  of  expression  which  ac- 
company deep  feeling.  Its  rhythm,  its  strong  and  nunie- 
rous  metaphors,  its  hyperboles,  its  violent  inversions,  are 
simply  exaggerations  of  the  traits  of  excited  speech.    To  be 
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good,  therefore,  poetry  must  pay  respect  to  those  laws  of 
nervous  action  which  excited  speech  obeys.  In  intensifying 
and  combining  the  traits  of  excited  speech,  it  must  have  due 
regard  to  proportion — must  not  use  its  appliances  without 
restriction ;  but,  where  the  ideas  are  least  emotional,  must 
use  the  forms  of  poetical  expression  sparingly ;  must  use 
them  more  freely  as  the  emotion  rises ;  and  must  carry  them 
all  to  their  greatest  extent  only  where  the  emotion  reaches 
a  climax.  The  entire  contravention  of  these  principles  re- 
sults in  bombast  or  doggerel.  The  insufficient  respect  for 
them  is  seen  in  didactic  poetry.  And  it  is  because  they  are 
rarely  fully  obeyed,  that  we  have  so  much  poetry  that  is  in- 
artistic. 

Not  only  is  it  that  the  artist,  of  whatever  kind,  cannot 
produce  a  truthful  work  without  he  understands  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena  he  represents  ;  but  it  is  that  he  must  also 
understand  how  the  minds  of  spectators  or  listeners  will  be 
affected  by  the  several  peculiarities  of  his  work — a  question 
in  psychology.  What  impression  any  given  art-product 
generates,  manifestly  depends  upon  the  mental  natures  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  presented  ;  and  as  all  mental  natures 
have  certain  general  principles  in  common,  there  must  re- 
sult certain  corresponding  general  principles  on  which  alone 
art-products  can  be  successfully  framed.  These  general 
principles  cannot  be  fully  understood  and  applied,  unless 
the  artist  sees  how  they  follow  from  the  laws  of  mind.  To 
ask  whether  the  composition  of  a  picture  is  good,  is  really 
to  ask  how  the  perceptions  and  feelings  of  observers  will  be 
afiected  by  it.  To  ask  whether  a  drama  is  well  constructed, 
is  to  ask  whether  its  situations  are  so  arranged  as  duly  to 
consult  the  power  of  attention  of  an  audience,  and  duly  to 
avoid  over-taxing  any  one  class  of  feelings.  Equally  in 
arranging  the  leading  divisions  of  a  poem  or  fiction,  and  in 
combining  the  words  of  a  single  sentence,  the  goodness  of 
the  eflfect  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  mental  en- 
ergies and  susceptibilities  of  the  reader  are  economized. 
Every  artist,  in  the  course  of  his  education  and  after-life, 
accumulates  a  stock  of  maxims  by  which  his  practice  is  re- 
gelated. Trace  such  maxims  to  their  roots,  and  you  find 
they  inevitably  lead  you  down  to  psychological  principles. 
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And  only  when  the  artist  rationally  understands  these  psy- 
chological principles  and  their  various  corollaries,  can  he 
work  in  harmony  with  them. 

We  do  not  for  a  rtioment  believe  that  science  will  make 
an  artist.  While  we  contend  that  the  leading  laws  both  of 
objective  and  subjective  phenomena  must  be  understood  by 
him,  we  by  no  means  contend  that  knowledge  of  such  laws 
will  serve  in  place  of  natural  perception.  Not  only  the 
poet,  but  also  the  artist  of  every  type,  is  bom,  not  made. 
What  we  assert  is,  that  innate  faculty  alone  will  not  suffice: 
but  must  have  the  aid  of  organized  knowledge.  Intuition 
will  do  much,  but  it  will  not  do  all.  Only  when  Genius  is 
married  to  Science  can  the  highest  results  be  produced* 

As  we  have  above  asserted,  Science  is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  most  successful  production,  but  also  for  the  fall  ap- 
preciation of  thfe  fine  arts.  In  what  consists  the  greater  abi- 
lity of  a  man  than  of  a  child  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  a 
picture ;  unless  it  is  in  his  more  extended  knowledge  of 
those  truths  in  nature  or  life  which  the  picture  renders? 
How  happens  the  cultivated  gentleman  to  enjoy  a  fine  poem 
so  much  more  than  a  boor  does ;  if  it  is  not  because  his 
wider  acquaintance  with  objects  and  actions  enables  him  to 
see  in  the  poem  much  that  the  boor  cannot  see  ?  And  if,  as 
is  here  so  obvious,  there  must  be  some  familiarity  with  the 
things  represented,  before  the  representation  can  be  appre- 
ciated ;  then  the  representation  can  be  completely  appreci- 
ated, only  in  proportion  as  the  things  represented  are  com- 
pletely understood.  The  fact  is,  that  every  additional  truth 
which  a  work  of  art  expresses,  gives  an  additional  pleasuit 
to  the  percipient  mind — a  pleasure  that  is  missed  by  those 
ignorant  of  this  truth.  The  more  realities  an  artist  indicates 
in  any  given  amqunt  of  work,  the  more  faculties  does  he  ap- 
peal to ;  the  more  numerous  associated  ideas  does  he  sug- 
gest :  the  more  gratification  does  he  afford.  But  to  receiTC 
this  gratification  the  spectator,  listener,  or  reader,  must 
know  the  realities  which  the  artist  has  indicated ;  and  to 
know  these  realities  is  to  know  so  much  science. 

And  now  let  us  not  overlook  the  further  great  feet,  that 
not  only  does  science  underlie  sculpture,  painting*  music, 
poetry,  but  that  science  is  itself  poetic.     The  current  opin- 
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ion  that  science  and  poetry  are  opposed  is  a  delusion.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  as  states  of  consciousness,  cognition  and 
emotion  tend  to  exclude  each  other.  And  it  is  doubtless 
also  true  that  an  extreme  activity  of  the  reflective  powers 
tends  to  deaden  the  feelings  ;  while  an  extreme  activity  of 
the  feelings  tends  to  deaden  the  reflective  powers  :  in  which 
sense,  indeed,  all  orders  of  activity  are  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  facts  of  science  are  unpo- 
etical ;  or  that  the  cultivation  of  science  is  necessarily  un- 
friendly to  the  exercise  of  imagination  or  the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  science  opens  up  realms  of 
poetry  where  to  the  unscientific  all  is  a  blank.  Those  en- 
gaged in  scientific  researches  constantly  show  us  that  they 
realize  not  less  vividly,  but  more  vividly,  than  others,  the 
poetry  of  their  subjects-  Whoever  will  dip  into  Hugh  Mil- 
ler's works  on  geology,  or  read  Mr.  Lewes's  "  Seaside 
Studies,"  will  perceive  that  science  excites  poetry  rather 
than  extinguishes  it.  And  whoever  will  contemplate  the 
life  of  Goethe  will  see  that  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science 
can  coexist  in  equal  activity.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  an  absurd 
and  almost  a  sacrilegious  belief  that  the  more  a  man  studies 
Nature  the  less  he  reveres  it  ?  Think  you  that  a  drop  of 
water,  which  to  the  vulgar  eye  is  but  a  drop  of  water,,  loses 
anything  in  the  eye  of  the  physicist  who  knows  that  its  ele- 
ments are  held  together  by  a  force  which,  if  suddenly  libe- 
rated, would  produce  a  flash  of  lightning  ?  Think  you  that 
ifvhat  is  carelessly  looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated  as  a  mere 
snow-flake,  does  not  suggest  higher  associations  to  one  who 
has  seen  through  a  microscope  the  wondrously  varied  and 
elegant  forms  of  snow-crystals  ?  Think  you  that  the  round- 
ed rock  marked  with  parallel  scratches  calls  up  as  much 
poetry  in  an  ignorant  mind  as  in  the  mind  of  a  geologist, 
who  knows  that  over  this  rock  a  glacier  slid  a  million  years 
ago  ?  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  never  entered  upon  sci- 
entific pursuits  know  not  a  tithe  of  the  poetry  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Whoever  has  not  in  his  youth  collected 
plants  and  insects,  knows  not  half  the  halo  of  interest  which 
lanes  and  hedge-rows  can  assume.  Whoever  has  not  sought 
for  fossils,  has  little  idea  of  the  poetical  associations  that 
surround  the  places  where  imbedded  treasures  were  found. 
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Whoever  at  the  seaside  has  not  had  a  microscope  and  aqua- 
rium, has  yet  to  learn  what  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  sea- 
side are.  Sad,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  how  many  occupy  them- 
selves with  trivialities,  and  are  indifierent  to  the  grandest 
phenomena — care  not  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the 
Heavens,  but  are  deeply  interested  in  some  contemptible 
controversy  about  the  intrigues  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  I— 
are  learnedly  critical  over  a  Greek  ode,  and  pass  by  without 
a  glance  that  grand  epic  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon 
the  strata  of  the  Earth  ! 

We  find,  then,  that  even  for  this  remaining  division  of  hu- 
man activities,  scientific  culture  is  the  proper  preparation. 
We  find  that  aesthetics  in  general  are  necessarily  based  upon 
scientific  principles  ;  and  can  be  pursued  with  complete  suc- 
cess only  through  an  acquaintance  with  these  principles. 
We  find  that  for  the  criticism  and  due  appreciation  of  woris 
of  art,  a  knowledge  pf  the  constitution  of  things,  or  in  other 
words,  a  knowledge  of  science,  is  requisite.  And  we  not 
only  find  that  science  is  the  handmaid  to  all  forms  of  art  and 
poetry,  but  that,  rightly  regarded,  science  is  itself  poetic— 
Herbert  Spencer, 
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THE     WORD    "  USr 

AN  Athenian  once  said  to  a  Hebrew  lad,  "  Here,  my  boy, 
is  some  money  ;  bring  us  some  figs  and  grapes."  The 
boy  went  and  purchased  the  fruit,  and  giving  half  of  it  to 
the  stranger,  kept  the  other  half  for  himself.  "  Is  it  custom- 
ary here,  for  a  messenger  to  take  half  of  what  he  fetches  ?" 
said  the  Athenian,  rather  surprised.  "No,"  answered  the 
boy  ;  **  but  our  custom  is  to  speak  what  we  mean,  and  to  do 
as  we  are  desired."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  I  did 
not  desire  thee  to  take  half  the  fruit."  "  Oh  !"  replied  the 
boy  shrewdly,  "what  else  couldst  thou  mean  by  saying 
bring \J si  Does  not  that  word  include  the  Hearer  ^s  well 
as  the  Speaker  /"  The  Athenian  smiled,  and  was  contented. 
— Medrash  Echoh. 
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OBJECT^TE  ACHING. 

THE  game  of  memory,  as  practiced  by  the  Ojibways 
and  Northern  Indians,  has  been  found  profitable  in 
schools,  both  for  recreation  and  improvement,  as  a  branch 
of  object-teaching.  The  Indian  chief  or  teacher,  in  his  rude 
way,  has  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  more  sticks,  cut,  made 
sharp  or  pointed  at  the  larger  end,  and  split  at  the  top  an 
inch  or  two.  These  sticks  are  then  planted  around  in  a 
circle,  a  short  distance  from  each  other ;  then  various  speci- 
mens of  different  substances  (a  single  specimen  on  each  stick 
at  the  top)  are  distributed  around  the  circle  in  order ;  be- 
ginning on  the  right  hand  of  the  teacher,  and  proceeding 
around  in  the  order  of  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  etc.  The 
Indians,  or  class,  are  then  allowed  to  go  around  the  circle 
slowly  and  take  a  strict  and  scrutinizing  look  at  each  speci- 
men in  the  order  of  the  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  and  thus 
around  the  circle.  This  is  done  silently.  The  sticks,  or 
specimens,  are  then  removed  and  placed  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  the  class,  on  going  around  the  second  time,  each  one  in 
order,  is  to  tell  the  teacher,  as  far  as  possible,  without  mis- 
take, what  specimen  is  contained  in  stick  number  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  so  around  the  whole  circle,  if  possible. 
With  the  Indians,  the  first  specimen  will  probably  be 
berch  bark  to  make  canoes,  the  second  a  little  tobacco,  the 
third  the  fur  of  a  beaver,  the  fourth  a  bit  of  calico,  the  fifth  a 
feather  of  a  particular  bird,  the  sixth  the  bone  of  some  sort 
of  fish,  and  so  on,  diflferent  substances  in  the  different  sticks 
planted  around  the  circle.  The  one  who  can  repeat  with- 
out mistake  up  to  the  highest  number  receives  the  premium 
of  reward.  The  consequence  is,  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
called  into  exercise,  and  each  individual  will  soon  learn  to 
discriminate  so  sharply  that  they  will  be  able  to  track  a 
wolf  over  dry  leaves  in  the  forest  as  well  as  the  white  man 
can  track  the  same  animal  in  the  snow.  You  will  ask,  how 
can  they  do  it  ?  I  reply  that  they  do  it  very  readily  by  ob- 
servation and  sharp  inspection,  by  first  noticing  a  leaf  with 
holes  in  it,  the  middle  hole,  or  holes,  a  trifle  larger  and  in 
advance  of  the  other  hole,  or  holes,  near  the  central  holes. 
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These  two  holes  they  know,  by  observation,  "were  made  bj 
the  toe  of  the  wolf,  and  they  immediately  stick  down  a  leaf 
by  the  first  leaf  thus  marked,  and  search  for  a  second,  and 
third,  and  fourth,  and  so  on,  putting  a  stick  at  each  leaf  thus 
marked.  By  these  sticks  in  a  row  they- find  the  course  the 
wolf  was  traveling,  and  follow  on  till  they  find  where  the 
animal  drank  at  a  spring,  perhaps,  and  they  soon  discover 
his  den  among  the  rocks  or  caves  near  by.  By  this  mode  of 
sharp  inspection  they  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
all  the  wild  animals,  and  also  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent plants  and  trees,  and  turn  their  knowledge  to  good 
account  for  their  individual  welfare.  The  writer  has  known 
a  scholar,  by  practicing  this  exercise,  who  was  enabled  to 
memorize  a  long  lesson  for  a  Bible  class,  and  at  the  recita- 
tion, without  the  book,  repeat  it  backwards  as  well  as  for- 
ward, or  give  any  particular  verse  called  for ;  and  he  trusts 
that  it  may  be  made  available  in  our  common  schools  as  a 
recreative  and  popular  branch  of  object-teaching. — Exchange, 
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THE     VERB    "TO    BREAK." 


a 


I 


BEGIN  to  understand  your  language  better,"  said 
my  French  friend,  Mr.  Arcourt,  to  me :  "  but  your 
verbs  trouble  me  still,  you  mix  them  so  with  your  preposi- 
tions. "  I  am  sorry  you  find  them  troublesome,"  was  all  I 
could  say.  *'  I  saw  our  friend  Mrs.  James  j^ist  now,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  She  says  she  intends  to  break  down  housekeep- 
ing. Am  I  right  there  ?"  "  Break  up  housekeeping,  she 
must  have  said."  "  O,  yes,  I  remember.  Break  up  house- 
keeping." "  Why  does  she  do  that  ?"  I  asked.  "  Because 
her  health  is  so  broken  into."  "  Broken  down^  you  should 
say."  "  Broken  dowft^  O,  yes.  And  indeed  since  the  small- 
pox has  broken  up  in  your  city — "  "  Broken  out^  **  She 
thinks  she  will  leave  it  for  a  few  weeks."  '*  Indeed !  And 
will  she  close  her  house  ?"  "  No ;  she  is  afraid  it  will  be 
broken — broken —  How  do  I  say  that  ?"  "  Broken  inla^ 
"  Certainly ;  dt  is  what  I  meant  to  say."  "  Is  her  son  to  be 
married    soon?"       "No;    that    engagement    is    broken — 
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broken—"  "Broken  of^  "Ah!**  I  had  not  heard  that. 
She  is  very  sorry  about  it.  Her  son  only  broke  the  news 
down  to  her  last  week.  Am  I  right  ?  I  am  so  anxious  to 
speak  the  English  well.'*  "  He  merely  broke  the  news ;  no 
preposition  this  time."  "  It  is  hard  to  understand.  That 
young  man,  her  son,  is  a  fine  fellow ;  a  breaker,  I  think." 
"  A  broker,  and  a  very  fine  fellow.  Good  day."  "  So 
much,"  thought  I,  "  for  the  verb  *  to  break,*  '* 
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PROFESSOR    MULLER    ON    CIRCLES. 

PROFESSOR  Muller,  in  a  course  of  lectures  in  Berlin, 
ofiered  a  simple  and  mechanical  explanation  of  the  uni- 
versal admiration  bestowed  on  circles.  The  eye  is  moved 
in  its  socket  by  six  muscles,  of  which  four  are  respectively 
employed  to  raise,  depress,  turn  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left. 
The  other  two  have  an  action  contrary  to  one  another,  and 
roll  the  eye  on  its  axis,  or  from  the  outside  downward,  and 
inside  upward.  When,  therefore,  an  object  is  presented  for 
inspection,  the  first' act  is  that  of  circum vision,  or  going 
round  the  boundary  lines,  so  as  to  bring  consecutively  every 
individual  portion  of  the  circumference  upon  the  most  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  portion  of  the  retina.  Now,  if  figures 
bounded  by  straight  lines  be  presented  for  inspection,  it  is 
obvious  that  but  two  of  these  muscles  can  be  called  into 
action  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  curves  of  a  circle  or 
eclipse  all  must  alternately  be  brought  into  action.  The  ef- 
fect then  is,  that  if  two  only  be  employed,  as  in  rectilinear 
figures,  those  two  have  an  undue  share  of  labor ;  and  by  re- 
peating the  experiment  frequently,  as  we  do  in  childhood, 
the  notion  of  tedium  is  instilled,  a  distaste  for  straight  lines 
is  gradually  formed,  and  we  are  led  to  prefer  those  curves 
which  supply  a  more  general  and  equable  share  of  work  to 
the  muscles. 


#  <  ♦  *  » 


The  schoolmaster  who,  more  thaA  forty  years  ago,  gave 
instruction  to  the  present  primate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Tate,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Manning,  ij 
still  living. 
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WE  suppose  there  is  no  man  of  generous  literary  cul- 
ture,  and  no  seeker  after  such  culture,  who  would 
not  set  great  store  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Gred 
tongue,  even  if  time  had  preserved  to  us  nothing  else  from 
that  magnificent  literature  which  it  has  embodied,  than  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.  It  were  pay  enough  for  much  weary 
work — it  would  even  be  an  education  in  itself,  to  grasp  all 
the  subtle  thoughts  and  follow  all  the  intricate  questionings 
of  this  prince  of  philosophers.  But  few,  even  among  Greek 
scholars,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  read  the  original  of  Plato 
with  ease  and  instant  apprehension  of  his  meaning.  That 
wonderful  style  of  his — neither  prose  nor  poetry,  yet  the 
adequate  and  consummate  expression  of  his  loftiest  thought 
and  delicatest  distinctions — is  to  us  barbarians  a  sort  of  ob- 
stacle sometimes,  darkening  the  thought  that  to  the  culti- 
vated Athenian  must  for  the  most  part  have  been  as  clear  as 
the  day ;  as  clear,  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  as  the 
nature  of  the  thought  would  permit  it  to  be.  The  greater 
part  of  those  modems  who  have  had  occasion  to  investigate 
the  Platonic  doctrines  at  first  hand,  have  yet,  we  imagine, 
called  Schleiermacher,  or  Cousin,  or  Taylor,  or  some  other 
translator  to  their  aid.  The  version  most  often  handled  of 
late,  is  that  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  This  was  the  work 
of  three  different  hands,  and  gives  proof  in  the  various  vol- 
umes of  their  different  degrees  of  skill.  Some  of  the  dia- 
logues are  rendered  fairly  well  and  may  be  read  with  some 
satisfaction :  but  in  not  a  few  it  is  plain  that  Plato  has  been 
**  traduced"  by  one  who,  whatever  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
certainly  lacked  the  English-  for  his  difficult  task.  Not  sel- 
dom the  version  becomes  intelligible  only  upon  reading  the 
original  from  which  it  has  been  "  overset." 

In  Prof.  Jowett's  translations,  (*)  however,  we  see  at  once 
the  hand  of  a  master  of  English  style.  We  might  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  Res^us  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  would 


(i)  Thb  Dialocubs  of  Plato  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and  Introdnctias.  Bjb> 
Jowett,  M.  A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Unircnity  of  Oxfai 
(bur  Tolumes.    New  Yoric :  Scribner,  ArmstroDg  &  Co. 
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not  often  miss  the  meaning  of  his  original  where  the  text  is 
not  hopelessly  corrupt ;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign tongue  is  only  half  of  the  translator's  equipment.  An 
easy,  flexile,  yet  sinewy  English  will  alone  suffice  as  a  vehi- 
cle of  the  subtle,  wide-reaching,  profound  thoughts  of  the 
all-questioning  Greek.  The  greatest  copiousness  of  syno- 
nyms and  the  subtlest  discrimination  in  the  use  of  them  will 
be  required  in  every  dialogue*  All  possible  resources  of 
rhythm  and  arrangement  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  the 
music  and  the  art  of  Plato's  periods.  The  supreme  difficulty 
will  be,  not  to  understand  Plato's  language,  but  to  render 
him  fully  intelligible  to  others  under  the  limitations  of  Saxon 
speech.  This  difficulty  we  believe  Prof.  Jowett  to  have 
most  successfully  surmounted.  In  his  version  the  dialogues 
are  certainly  most  delightful  reading.  The  conversation 
runs  on  and  on,  as  smoothly,  for  the  most  part  as  if  it  were 
an  original  composition.  The  Apology,  the  Phaedo,  or  the 
Republic  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  in  the  present  version. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  last  named,  Plato's  greatest  work, 
in  the  admirable  rendering  of  Da  vies  and  Vaughan  ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  Jowett  is  not  seldom  the 
more  vivacious  and  forcible, 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  this  edition  of  Plato  is  the  ex- 
tended introductions  prefixed  to  the  separate  dialogues. 
These  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  discussion,  and  are 
meant  to  supersede  all  necessity  of  special  notes.  They  in^ 
dicate  the  relation  of  each  dialogfue  to  the  rest  so  far  as  dis- 
cernible ;  and  set  forth  the  method  and  underlying  idea  of 
the  Platonic  system,  if  the  name  system  may  be  given  to 
such  tentative  speculations.  It  is  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lence of  these  preliminary  essays,  that,  instead  of  estimating 
Plato's  theories  and  principles  in  the  light  of  modern  science 
and  philosophy,  they  illustrate  them  from  the  prevalent 
thinking  of  his  own  and  preceding  times.  In  other  words, 
it  is  Prof.  Jowett's  endeavor  to  take  us  back  to  Plato's  day 
and  surroundings,  rather  than  bring  the  Attic  thinker  down 
into  the  midst  of  our  scientific  and  practical  nineteenth  cen 
tury.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  this  to  be  the  only 
proper  way  of  procedure.  The  opposite  course  would  be 
as  unjust  as  unhistoric.    For  purselves,  we  choose  to  study 
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Plato  under  Jowett's  tutorship  rather  than  Grote's  ;  for  we 
believe  that  the  former  occupies  the  truer  point  of  view. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  of  these  yolumes,  that  they  are 
well  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  can  be  had  for  just  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  English  edition. 

The  numerous  classical  teachers  of  New  England,  who 
received  their  college  "fit"  at  the  hands  of  "  Uncle  Sam," 
will  know  exactly  what  to  look  for  in  the  new  edition  of 
Kuehner*s  Grammar.  (^)  They  know  beforehand  that  it  is 
accurate,  practical  and  entirely  sufficient  for  the  prepara- 
tory course.  In  addition  to  the  revision  which  the  wort 
has  undergone,  wc  note  with  approval  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ercises have  been  set  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  syntax 
and  a  catalogue  of  Principal  Verbs  added.  Valuable  as  the 
modern  classification  of  Greek  irregular  verbs  may  be,  we 
should  hesitate  a  long  while  before  adopting  an  elementary 
grammar  which  should  lack  an  alphabetical  list  of  them. 
This  want,  as  we  have  said,  is  here  supplied. 

A  NEW  Chemisti'y  (^)  commends  itself  bj-  the  w^ay  in  which 
it  unites  the  practical  with  the  scientific.  It  conducts  the 
student  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  Chemistry  by  the  true 
path  of  observation  and  experiment.  We  like  specially  the 
series  of  228  Experiments  detailed  in  connection  with  the 
several  elements,  the  careful  directions  in  the  appendix  for 
Chemical  Manipulation,  and  the  Order-lists  of  Chemicals 
and  Utensils.  The  private  student  may  go  at  work  with  do 
other  aid  than  the  manual  gives  him,  furnish  his  laboratory 
at  a  trifling  cost,  and  work  out  for  himself  the  main  facts 
and  laws  of  inorganic  chemistry.  This  little  work  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  abridgment  of  the  larger,  as  it  gives, 
under  the  head  of  Carbon,  some  seventy  pages  upon  organic 
compounds.  We  trust  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the 
pupils  in  our  high  schools  and  academies  may  learn  chem- 
istry, instead  of  learning  about  it.  Such  a  book  as  this  will 
set  them  on  the  right  track. 


(2)  An  Elembntary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabal«ne&    £^ 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Cow 

(3)  An  Elbmbntaky  Manual  of  Chemistry,  abridged  from  Eliot  and  Storer^s  Blaaaal,  by  W3> 
Uam  Ripley  Nichols.    Ne\|r  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
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The  New  York  Evening  Mail  says : — **  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
publish  a  collection  made  by  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  of 
"  pieces"  in  prose  and  poetry,  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils 
in  intermediate  schools.  There  are  a  few  good  selections, 
many  '  goody'  ones,  and  an  abundance  of  trash.  The  pupil 
must  be  very  '  intermediate'  indeed  who  could  stomach 
such  weak  water  gruel,  and  the  teacher  very  incompetent 
who  could  offer  no  better  food  for  growing  minds  from  the 
resources  of  English  literature." 


»•♦•»■ 


MISCELLANEA. 


'T^HE  New  York  HeralcTs  Washington  correspondent,  in 
-^  discussing  Japanese  matters,  says : — "  On  account  of 
these  complications  Mr.  Birdseye  G.  Northrop,  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Commissioner  of  Education,  declines  the  similar 
position  tendered  him  some  time  ago  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
vemment." 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says  :  "  Mr.  Mori  denies  having 
officially  engaged  Mr.  Northrop  to  found  a  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Japan." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Northrop  can  explain. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Kile,  Principal  of  the  public  schools  in  West- 
erly, has  been  invited  to  accept  the  Principalsliip  of  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Leavenworth.  Salary, 
$2,500. 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  Blyden,  who  is  an  accom- 
plished Arabic  scholar,  and  an  African  at  that,  has  discover- 
ed  a  well-appointed  Mohammedan  university  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  about  eighty  miles  from  Freetown,  in  which  one 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  are  receiving  an  education. 
The  Arabic  Bible,  published  in  this  country,  is  used  as  a 
text-book,  and  a  number  of  dusky  women  are  diligently 
studying  the  Arabic  language. 

Four  of  the  Japanese  students  at  Williston  Seminary 
board  with  Landlord  Hill.     Each  wished  a  separate  room, 
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but  were  told  he  should  have  to  put  two  in  a  room,  unless 
one  was  sick.  The  boys  are  bright,  and  soon  took  their  cue, 
and  Mr.  Hill  received  the  following  note,  which  is  verbatim 
et  literatim,  et  punctuatim  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Hill  :  Mr.  Seye  has  a  sick,  Sl  he  cannot  laj 
down  to-gether  Mr.  Ouseke  in  the  same  bed,  therefore  be 
want  a  other  bed.     May  he  get  it  ? 

Squire — "  Hobson,  they  tell  me  you've  taken  your  boy 
away  from  the  National  School.  What's  that  for  ?"  Vil- 
lager— "  'Cause  the  master  ain't  fit  to  teach  un  !"  Squire— 
"  Oh,  I've  heard  he's  a  very  good  master."  Villager— 
"  Well,  all  I  knows  is,  he  wanted  to  teach  my  boy  to  spell 
'  taters'  with  a  *  P'  V— Punch. 


PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT. 


FBATURBS    OP     THB    **  GREAT    KVENTS    OF    HIS- 
TORY"— TO  WHICH  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
TEACHERS  IS  INVITED  : 

X.  The  *'  Great  Events  of  History,*'  as 

BOW  presented,  gives  in  a  series  of  pictures  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  entire  Historic  Period,  from 
the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  present  time. 

2.  It  meets  a  want  which  teachers  generally 
fee!,  in  providing  a  general  history  whiclv  is  not 
so  prolix  as  to  weary  and  discourage  the  pupril ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  so  bald  as  to  be  uninter- 
esting. 

3.  It  is  designed  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the 
pupil  in  a  manner  so  pleasant  as  to  ooviate  the 
usual  objections  to  the  study  of  History  in 
schools. 

4.  One  of  the  objects^  to  be  attained  by  the 
studv  of  freneral  history  is  to  create  such  a  love 
for  tne  subject  as  to  induce  the  learner  to  read 
particular  history.  This  the  **  Great  Events" 
IS  eminently  calculated  to  do. 

J5.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  facts  in  the 
mmd  of  the  learner,  each  chapter  is  headed  by 
its  central  point  of  interest. 

6.  A  new  and  very  interesting  feature  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  life  and  manners  in  leading  coun- 
tries. This  feature  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
book  desirable. 

7.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  American  Wars,  in- 
cluding the  late  Rebellion  in  the  United  States. 

8.  The  causes  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  by  which  Prussia 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Germany,  are  stated  in 
a  single  short  chapter. 

9.  The  book  closes  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War;  the  last  Great  Event  of 
the  present  century. 

xa  The  Appendix  contains  a  concise  Geogra- 
phical Gasetteer  of  the  most  important  places 
mentioned  in  the  book,  arranged  under  the  lieads 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 


XI.  The  American  Editor  has  uraed  to 
ducc  a  pleasant,  interesting  book  which  mxf  be 
used  as  a  mantial  of  history,  or  for  a  dass-icsd- 
ing  book. 

The  chapters  are  preceded  by  heading  whidi 
^ve  an  analysis  of  the  lesson,  and  may  be  taraei 
into  questions  by  the  teacher,  to  rjcamme  b 
classes :  and  the  chapters  ibeoi  selves,  for  the  1 
venience  of  the  learner,  are  divided  into 
paragraphs. 

The  book  is  a  neat  and  handy  little  vofaae  et 
275  pages.  It  cannot  fail  to  become  ms  poptiB 
in  American  schools  as  the  English  edinaa  s  ■ 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain.    Price,  f  z.«a 


Any  School  Superintendent  who  has  act  e&- 
amined  Hart's  first  Liessons  in  Coayio- 
Sition,  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  fer  enat- 
nation,  without  charee,  by  apply  ii^  to  the  psb- 
lishers,  Eldredgb  &  Bkothbr,  Ao.  17  Noitk 
Seventh-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sopeitaaead- 
ents  corresponding  with  os  are  reqa^^ed  to  seal 
us  a  copy  of  a  late  circular  or  report  0/  thdr 
schools,  addressed  as  above. 

The  SolezLoe  of  Healtb.— The  attesixa 
of  Teachers  is  called  to  the  new  health  Jooval— 
the  Scienc*  of  Health,  This  is  a  subject  v^c^ 
is  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  adi  Feachesv 
and  this  magazine  is  one  which  is  wdl  wocti^ 
their  attention.  It  is  popular,  progressive,  op  ai 
the  times. 

Teachers  should  be  posted  in  regard  to  al!  tbx. 
is  new  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  heabk 
This  magazine  is  published  by  S.  R  Wbx.ls,  jji) 
Broadway,  New  York,  at  tlie  low  and  pcpaiar 
price  of  92>oo  a  year  ;  single  nurobers,  ao  ces&: 
and  is  offered  to  teachers  at  dub  rates,  ^-9^'- 
and  on  trial,  three  months,  k»  >5  cts. 

Special  inducements  are  ofiened  10  teacbets  sb 
act  as  acents,  which  they  can  do  pleasai^  aad 
profitably,  wherever  tliey  may  be  located  Scad 
stamp  as  above  for  terms. 


To  all  interested  in  Young  Ladies  Schools. 


The  AxHENiEUM   Collection  of  Music, 

BY 

U.  C.  BURNAP,  Mus.  Doc,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  WETMORE, 

Has  been  prepared  and  published 
8PIOIALLY  FOR  THE  BITTER  CLASS  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  ! 

It  is  a  book  of  Trios  and  Quartetis  for  ladies^  voices ^  consisting  of  music 
of  the  very  highest  artistic  excellence^  embracing  the  best  compositions  of  the 
great  masters^  together  with  many  valuable  arrangements*  The  classic  trios 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven^  the  elegant  compositions  of  Rossini ^  the  gems  oj 
Gounodf  Campana,  Wagner^  yabiani  and  Curschman^  together  with  some 
admirable  selections  from  the  sparkling  Operettas  of  Offenbach^  and  a  choice 
collection  of  Sacred  MusiCy  all  hitherto  unobtainable  except  in  sheet  form  ^ 
and  at  great  expense ^  will  be  found  in  the  A  THENjEUMj  arranged  ivith 
pleasing  words.  The  great  desideratum  of  suitable  music  for  part-singing 
in  festivals  and  on  commencement  occasions^  is  fully  met  by  this  work. 

No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  very  best  compositions  extant  for  female  voices^  and  while  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  the  school-room^  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  repertoire  for 
artists  and  amateurs  who  have  the  arranging  of  concert  programmes. 

The  reputation  of  the  compilers  is  good  assurance  that  the  tone  of  the 
book  is  of  the  very  highest.  We  feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  exert  a 
wide  and  beneficent  influence  on  the  musical  taste  of  young  ladies  throughout 
the  land,     208  pages. 

The  Press  has  spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms, 

PBICCS: 

THE   ATHEN^UM,   Halfcloth, $1.00 

"  Full'Clothy  extra,        -        -        -        -       1.25 

FOR   FIRST  INTRODUCTION  at  TWO  THIRDS  above  prices. 

FOR  IXAMINATION  we  will  send  you  a  copy  WITHOUT  CHAROI* 
on  receipt  of  20  cents  to  pay  the  requisite  postage  for  mailing  it.  This 
is  a  SPECIAL  offer y  and  is  good  for  THE  PRISINT  ONLY: 

fS^Please  see  other  announcements  herein, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co,,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Good  News  for  Progressive  Teacliers. 
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A    NEW  8ERIE8   OF 

SCIENCE    PRIMERS, 

For  tlie  purpose  of  ftusilitatlng  the  lutrodnction  of  8cl«nee  Teach- 
ing into  Blementary  8eliool<4,  liits  be«n   prepmred 
under  tlie  Joint  Xklitorship  ot 

Prof.  HTTZLE7,  Prof.  BOSCOE,  and  Prof.  BALFOUB  STEWABI. 

Thb  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  convey  information  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  both  'unS^^ 
and  interesting  to  pupils  in  the  most  elementary  classes.  They  are  dearly  printed  oo  good  paper,  sad  te^- 
trations  are  given  wherever  they  are  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  text.  1'he  k&emiag'mr 
umes  are  now  ready — others  will  follow : 

OHEM:i©TIiY By  Professor  ROSCOE. 

3PHYS1CS By  Professor  BALFOUR  STEWART. 

ISuao.    Flexible  Cloth,    Priee,  5Q  eent«  enola. 

CORNELL'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

BEVI8BD  KDZnomi — ^THE  BEST,   THB  CHEAPEST,   THE  MOST  FOPfTI.AE. 

1.  FBIMABIT  GBOaBAFHT.    New  edition.     Small  4to.    96  pages.     15  maps.    Bcs;^ 

illustrated.    Price,  90  cents.  

2.  INT£RM£DIATB   GBOGBAFHT.     New  edition.    Laige  4to.      96  pages.    t7cii^ 

maps  and  map  drawins.    Pnce^i.50. 
8.    FH78ICAL  OBOG-llAFHx.    Just  published.    Lai:ge4to.    104  pag^s.    19  pages  ctBii^ 
magnificently  Illustrated.    Price,  |i.6o. 

Prof.  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  &  Creole  Text- Books. 

An  Introduotory  ZaUxl  Book.     Intended  as  an  Elementary  Drill-book  on  the  Inflectkna' 

Principles  of  the  Language.    Price,  ^1.35. 
A  Iiatin  Grammar.    For  Schools  and  Colleges.    Revised  edition,    xama     Price.  $z.5i>. 

The  Elements  of  Iiatin  Grammar.    For  Schools.    Price,  $1.35. 

A  Iiatin  Bea(der.    With  References,  Suggestionii,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.    Price,  ^s.50. 

A  Fraotical  Introduction  to  Iiatin  Composition.  For  Schools  and  Cofieges.  Psk:L 
Elementary  Exerc:6es,  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  Reader.  Part  IL  I^tin  Syntax  fxrAU, 
Elements  of  Latin  style,  with  special  reference  to  Idioms  and  Synonymes.    (Jnat  pul^ided.''  Paa 

CsBear'e  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war.    With  Notes,  Dictionary,  etc    Prkc  H^ 

Cicero's  Select  Orations,    With  Notes,  etc.    ijn preparation.) 

A  First  Greek  Book.  Comprising  an  outline  of  Granunar  and  an  Introdixctory  Reader.  SaK 
$1.50. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

IVloiiolson's  G-eologpy 91  30 

XiOok'T'er's  A.stron.om.'y' 1  79 

Quaoken'bos's  ^atujral  Plillosoplx-y' l  75 

Youman's  Oliemlstry 1  75 

Spen.oer's  Pliilosopliy  or  Style SO 

Nloli.ol80]i.'8  Zoology ^    1  75 

Huxley  &  Youman's  Pliyslologry 1  75 

"Srouixxaii's  First  Sook  of  Sotany X  OO 

Oillespie's  I^iaiicl  @iir^eyliisr 3  OO 

Oillespie's  Iliflplier  Siir veytngr J3  50 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar;  Whlton*s  Greek  Iiessons  and  FWl  Oastmti 
German.  French,  and  Spanish  Texts ;  Adler*B  Gkerman-Bn^lish,  and  Spta*  * 
Snrenne's  Frencn-£n«lish  Biotionarles. 


Copies  for  examination  or  introduction,  except  Dictionaries,  Will  be  sent  to  teacbfos  or 
cers  oa  receipt  of  one  half  the  retail  price.    Corrbspondencb  invi'^bd. 

Address 

649  dc  SSI  Broadway,  Vew 


STillRD  BOOKS  OP  reFOMTlflN  il  REFERBE. 

HAMD-BOOK  OF  UNIVERSAL  LITERATURE.-From  the  best  and  latest  authori. 
ties.     By  Anns  C  Lynch  Botta.     i  toL  lamo.*  ^2.50. 

This  admirable  birdVeye  view  of  the  world's  literature  has  long  been  recosnized  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  of  its  kind  ever  prepared  for  study  or  reference.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  literatures 
of  different  nations  are  so  related,  and  have  so  influenced  each  other,  that  it  is  only  by  a  survey  of  all  that 
any  single  literature,  or  even  any  great  literary  work,  can  be  fully  comprehended.  It  accordingly  embraces 
a  general  view  of  the  literatures  of  all  nations  which  have  contributed  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the 
intellectual  enrichment  of  mankind:  Hebrew,  Svraic,  Chaldaic,  Phcenidan^  Hindu,  Persian,  Chinese, 
^gypti^n^  Greek,  Roman,  Arabian,  Italian,  Frencn,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  Slavic,  Scandinavian,  German,  Dutch,  English,  and  American.  It  also  indicates  the  most 
important  works,  and  the  distinguishing  diaracteristics,  of  many  individual  authors. 

VOCAL  CULTURE. — Orthophony  ;  or,  The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution. 

A  manual  of  Elementary  Exeipaes  adapted  to  Dr.  Rush's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  and 

the  System  of  Vocal  Culture  introduced  oy  Mr.  Jambs  E.  Mukdock.      Compiled  by  William  Rus- 

SBL,  author  of*'  Lessons  in  Enunciation,"  etc.  With  a  Supplement  on  Purity  of  Tone,  by  G.  J.  Wbbb. 

ivol.  lamo.    ^1.35. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork  of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations 

are  needed  for  the  training  of  the  organs,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.     The  skill  with  which  this 

object  is  accomplished  is  attested  by  U>e  ^reat  popularity  of  the  work,  which  has  passed  through  scores  of 

editions,  and  has  had  the  heartiest  practical  indorsement  of  the  best  American  teachers  of  elocution  for 

many  years. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY-Induding  Men  of  the  Times  : 
containing  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Notices  of  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  of  native  and  foreign  Birth,  who 
have  been  remarkable,  or  prominently  connected  with  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Politics,  or 
History,  of  the  American  Continent.  Giving  also  the  Pronunciation  of  many  of  the  foreign  and  pecxiliar 
American  Names,  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Names  of  Writers,  and  a  Supplement.  By  Francis  S.  Drake. 
z  vol.  8vo.  x,oi9  double-column  pages.  Qoth,  $6 ;  Sheep,  $7;  Half  Morocco,  or  Half  Cal(  $8.50 ; 
Full  Cal(  $io ;  Full  Morocco,  $13. 

"Mr.  Drake  has  not  sought  to  add  to  Sparks*s  Lives,  or  to  lessen  the  demand  for  AUibone.  His  func* 
tion  is  continental,  and  to  give  accurately  the  salient  facts  in  a  broader  field  than  has  heretofore  b^n 
essayed.  This  he  has  done.  He  has  created  a  work  of  reference  that  has  had  no  predecessor,  and  has  nn 
oompetiter  in  our  literature.  .  .  .  'Ilie  wonder  grows,  as  the  work  b  more  carefully  explored,  that  the 
compiler  has  omitted  so  little  o^  which  general  readers  are  likely  to  want  knowledge,  and  has  accumulated 
so  many  dates  and  details.  It  is  a  book  to  be  shelved  with  Appletons*  Cyclop2Bdia^  Allibone,  and  Mitchell, 
and  the  dictionaries."— yA^^cJ^^Aia  l^crtA  American. 

THE  DICKENS'  DICTIONARY —A  Key  to  the  Characters  and  Principal  Incidents  in 
the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  By  Gilbbrt  A.  Pibrcr.  With  additions  by  Wm.  A.  Whbblrr, 
author  of  the  **  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction.*'  z  vol  tamo.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations.   $3  oa 

This  volume  comprises,  in  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  reference,  all  desirable  information 
respecting  the  date,  origin,  and  circumstances,  of  Dickens's  entire  works ;  a  sufficient  description  of  every 
character  introduced  in  any  of  his  stories ;  a  ninning  outline  of  each  of  the  novels ;  a  classed  list  of  Charac- 
ters; and  a  very  full  General  Index.  #  lis  fulness,  accuracy,  and  systematic  arrrangement,  render  it  indis- 
pensable to  every  reader  of  Dickens. 

A  TREASURY  OF  THOUGHT.— An  Encyclopsedia  of  Quotations  from  Ancient  and 
Modem  Authors.    By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.    i  vol.  8vo.    #5.oa 

"  The  most  complete  and  exhaustive  volume  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  the  result 
of  prodigious  industry,  and  must  liave  ,been  the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  ^  The  literature  of  all  time  has  con- 
tributed 10  it,  and  the  range  of  reading  necessary  to  its  compilation  is  the  widest.  The  quotations  are  all 
short,  bearing  directly  upon  the  heads  under  which  they  are  given,  and  characteristic  of  the  authors.  We 
desire,  in  brief  words,  to  strongly  commend  the  industry,  judgment,  and  catholicity,  of  the  compiler.  It  will 
be  a  prized  and  most  serviceable  work." — Hartford  Coterunt, 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction— By  William  a.  wheeler. 

z  voL    i2mo.    ^2.50. 

This  Dictionary  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so  frequently  occurring  in  modem  literature, — the  names 
of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu,  Mythologies ;  noted  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven 
with  the  recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and  those  of^  most  general  interest  in  the  literatures  o^ 
other  modem  nations ;  nicknames  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and  literary  history,  and  those  applie<^ 
to  parties  and  sects. 

"  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valtuble  works  of  reference  in  our  language." — S.  Austhi  Attiboru, 
Atakor  e/**A  Dictionary  of  Authors:* 

Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism.— Eleven  Essays,  Biographical  and 
Critical,  which,  for  richness  and  clearness  of  thought,  and  consummate  literary  art,  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  similar  papers  in  English  hterature.     $3. 

XtOWELL'S  AizLonflr  my  Books,  $2 ;  My  Stady-Windows,  $2.— Two  volumes  of  the 
wisest,  wittiest,  fullest,  most  delightful,  essays  in  the  language. 

WHXPPIiXf'S  Essays  aad  jEtevie^vs. — ^Two  vols.   $q.   Literature  and  Life,  ^1.50.    Character,  and 
Characteristic  Men,  ii.sa    Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  |(i.5a    Success  and  its  Conditions,  f  1.50. 
Six  volumes  of  remarkable  value  to  all  studious  readers.    Incisive  in  thought,  vigorous  in  style,  and  re-^ 
enforcing  all  noble  ambitioDs  and  impulses. 

For  sale  hy  all  boobaoUers,     Seniy  post-paid^  on  receipt  0/  /rrV^,  hy  the  ^lishers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue,  which  contains  the  works  of  De  Quincey,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Emersoni 
Harte,  Hawthorne,  Higginson,  Holmes,  Howells,  Longfellow,  Parton,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Tennyson,  Thackeray} 
Thoreau,  Whittier,  anohuadreds  of  other  popular  authors. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

]For  Colleges^  rolf/technie  InM- 
ttUes,  and  High  Schools f 

ON  TMK  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS: 

Agriculture,  by  Downing,  Liebit  and  Kemp; 
Assavine.  by  Bodemann  and  Mitchell ;  Astronomy, 
by  NortSi ;  Bookkeeping,  by  Jones ;  Chenuslnr,  by 
Craft.  Frcsenius,  ^ohniion.  Miller,  and  Pejkms , 
Drawing.  Geometrical,  Industrial,  Machme,  Topo- 
irTphicS,  Perspective^etc..  ^y.Coi^  «»»«».  ^^ 
Smith.  Warren,  etc ;  Engineering,  by  Mahan.  Mom- 
ley,  Bresse,  Wood,  etc ;  Iron  and  Metolluigy.  by 
Bodemann.  Crookes,  Keri,  etc ;  Meclumsm.  by 
WiUis,  etc;  Mineralogy.. ^by  I>««  «»4  Brush; 
Steam  Engine,  by  Trowlmdge,  etc ;  VentilaUon.  by 
X,eed8.  etc 
Also,  for  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES : 
Greek  Testaments— Greek  and  £n|rli8h  Testa- 
ments-Latin. French  and  German  Testaments- 
Bibles.  etc-Greek  and  English  Lexicons,  Con- 
cordances, Grammars.  etc—Hebrew  Bibles  and 
Testoments— Hebrew,  Chaldee.  and  English  Lexi- 
cons—Grammars. Reading  Lessons.  Concordance, 
etc— Arabic  and  Syriac  Lexicons— Grammars,  Read- 
ing Lessons,  etc      Published  and  for  sale  by 

JOH!f  "Vm^BrV  dC  SOFT, 

X5  Astor  /»/«:*,  New  Y^yrk. 

J.  W.  &  Son  hare  now  ready  a  new  edition  of 

DANA'S  DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALGBY, 

comprising  the  most  recent  discoveries,  with  an 
Appendixljy  J.  D.  Dana  and  Geo.  J.  Brush,  bnng- 
ing  the  work  down  to  present  Ume  (1872).  x  voL 
thick  8vo.     ^10.00. 

Catalogues  gratis  and  free  by  mail 


Ladies'  Angular 

HAOTWEITIMG  COPY  BOOSl 
Or  the  English  Hand. 


No.  I— Letters  and  Words Bold  Style. 

2— Words  with  Capitals  ..."        " 

3— Sentences Medium  " 

^__        «*    Capitals,  etc.,  Finished 
5_-Notes  and  Invitations 


it 


i( 


(( 


FeeViPg  the  necessity  of  some  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  this  fashionable  style  of  ladies' writing, 
and  which  should  be  based  on  correct  and  scientific 
principles,  this  set  of  Copy  Books  has  been  prepared, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  most  popular 
systems  published  in  England. 

The  retail  price  of  the  book  is  20  oents  each, 
from  which  the  usual  discount  for  introduction  will 
be  allowed  to  schools. 

Any  number  or  the  entire  set  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price ;  or  a  Copy 
Book,  containing  specimen  pages  from,  each  number, 
will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Published  by  

aSOBaS  B.  LOCKWOOD, 

812  Broadway. 


Model  SclLod  Books. 


A 


..^   A   Text-Book   lor   Schooh, 
Families,  by  Joseph  C.  Maniniafe.  M-D 
$i.jx     For  exarainatxoa,   75  - 

AnatomT,  Physiology  and  Hj 
lowin][^  claims  to  the  coasidei^ 
nicalities  have  been  avoided  __  ,  . 

the  treatment  of  the  subject.     The  tfyie^a 
is  written  is  not  only  ^asbi^  bnt 
readily  oomprehendea  by  Ao«e 
designed.    Superfluous  natter  I  _ 
that  the  book  can  be  cotnpleled  ma 
period  than  with  any  odjcr  text-book  on  tie 
as  yet  pnUiahed. 


I- 


s 
ttk 
t  <s 


IT  IjOBBcmn  inK'j 

For  beginners.     By  J 
Price  60  cents.     For  exan 
book  is  what  its  title  indicatse% 
Natural  Philosophy ;"  and  it 
of  the  subject  in  such  an  easy 
it  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
ordinary  intelligence. 
**  Object  Lesson  "  system  of 
little  book  a  valuable  aid  m 
discussion. 


AK  MementazT  Al«e1in, 
Academies.     By  Joseph  W. 


a  IfartiB^k 


First 


a 


Price,  $1. 25.   For  enminatton,  63 
roenc  of  the  subject  is  on  the  — 
step,"  so  that  tne  pupil  at  the 
with  a  degree  of^  confidence 
reliance ;  rendering  unneces 
tion  to  the  teacher  for  helpu 


Wibee.  JLlL 
-Taes* 

is: 


I7IRST  Lessons  in   ConxpoBitkB. 


U 

r   beginners.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LUa    P«. 

go  cents.  For  examination,  50  oeots.— A  pB» 
elp  to  the  Teacher  never  was  inveatod.  It « 
revolutionize  the  whole  work  of  trarhing.  Br* 
increased  power  of  expressiom  which  it  p^n  to  ■( 
pupil,  it  doubles  hb  progress  in "-^ 


COKPOSITIOIf  and  Blwtacic.  ArB> 
Book  for  Schools,  Academies,  asd  DO^ 
By  John  S.  Hart.  LL.D.  Price.  ^1.501  Ta^ 
amination,  75  cents. — ^Tbe  great  varictr  aad«^ 
ness  of  the  **  Examples  for  Practice  "  «iL  •«  ■ 
sure,  commend  the  book  to  general  frver.  h  ^ 
respect  we  believe  it  uneqaolled  by  •  -^     ^ 

heretofore  published. 


;   OS,  tfcc  Se» 
-       %  East 


AFRSNCH  Verb 
Expositor  of  Verbs  in 
Lagarde,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
amination,  65  cents. 


KANXTAIi  of  Sn^lisli . 

A  Text- Book  for  Hi^h  Sdmos;  Ai.ii?i,Miint 

Colleges.    Bjr  Joha  a  Hart,  IX^.    Pciee,  !&■« 
For  examination,  ^1.50. 

AUANTTAIi  of  Azneoricaa  LitesiM^ 
A  Text-Book  for  Hieh  Schools.  Acadevsai 
Colleges.  By  John  S.  Hart.  LI^D.  Psrio^l^^ 
For  examination,  $i.5a 


s 
O 


In  addition  to  the  alK>ve,  we  imbEIA  a 
other  valuable  Text- Books  for  Schoai\ 
and  Colleges.    Oar  Catalocne  and  Desc^^ 
cttlars  can  be  sent  to  any  address  on  ji^'iptitafwa 


jy  Liberal  terms  fer 

Please  address,  ^   __^^ 

ELDREDGE  &  BBO, 

17  Sorth  Scvcmtit  St,  PmiaJdfMfc 


■^  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Matthew  Amdd*Max  MuUer,  Erch- 
mann-Chatrian,  Richard  A,  Proctor,  Miss  Thackeray,  C, 
Kingdeyy  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetli,  Arthur  Helps,  George  Mac- 
Dojiald,  Dr.  W,  B.  Carpenter,  F.B.S,,  BdU,  Buchanan,  Chas. 
Beade,  Karl  Blind,  Mrs,  Mullock-Craik,  Katherine  C.  Mac- 
quoid,  Sir  Bobert  Lytlon,  Fritz  Beuter,  Prof.  Huxley,  Prime- 
Minister  Gladstone,  Julia  Kavanagh,  James  Anthmiy  Froude, 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Jean  Ingdow,  Frances  Gallon,  JP.-R.^., 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Bobert  Browning,^are  some  of  the  dis- 
anguished  authors  laidy  represented  in  the. pages  of 

LitteH's  Living  Age. 

*  During  the  coming  year,  as  heretofore,  the  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  cul- 
tured intellects  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Art  and  Politics,  as  contained  in  the  vast 
mass  of  Foreign  Quarterlies,  Monthlies,  and  Weeklies,  will  appear  in  THE  LIVING  AGE.    In 

THE   DEPAETMENT   OF   TEANSLATIONS, 

Thb  Living  Aob  is  now  publishing  a  serial  story  of  unusuel  interest,  (**  The  Borgamaster's  Family") 
translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  Sir  John  Shaw  Lbfevrb,  which  has  received  high  praise  both  in  the  prin- 
cipal Dutch  literary  periodicals  and  in  the  leading  English  papers. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  coming  year,  for  translations  from  the  writings  of  that 
most  charming  of  all  German  novelists,  Fritz  Rbutbr,  who»  as  tlie  rart  kumarisi,  getmine  poet,  and 
graphic  delineator  of  the  lives  of  ike  quaint  PkUt-Deutsch  pec^e,  is  pronounced  *'  tlie  most  popular 
German  writer  of  the  last  half-century."  «,«»•  bJu  ..;^«_ 

Serial  and  slunt  stories  by  -*^^''  -       ?*  4Jl  •  •  \i 

THE   LEADING   BRITISH   AUTHORS, 

will  be  given  during  the  year  as  usual,  together  with  an  amount,  nnapproadied  by  any  other 
periodical  in  the  world,  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  I«iterary  and  Scientific  Matter 
of  the  Day. 

A  weekly  magiuine,  of  nxty-foiir  pages,  Thb  Living  Age  gives  more  than  Three  and  a  quarter 
Tbonfland  double-column  octavo  ps^es  of  reading  matter  yearly ;  and  is  the  only  publication  that  fur- 
nishes to  ito  readers,  with  satlBfiBUitory  oompleteneee,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms, 
Tales,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  For- 
eign Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  as  the  only  fresh  and  thcroueh  compilation  of  whatever  is  of  immediate  in- 
terest  or  permanent  value  in  a  generally  inaccessible,  but  indispensably  important  current  literature, 
embracing  the  productions  oi  '.mj  ■ 

THE   ABLEST   UVING   WRITERS. 

(  The  New  York  "  Evening  Post"  says  of  Thb  Living  Agb  :  ^ 

'*  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  best  compendium  of  the  best  current  literature.  .  .  In  no  other  single 
publication  can  there  be  found  so  much  of  sterling  literary  excellence." 

The  ''Christian  Union,"  New  York,  says: 

*'  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  one  can  so  easily  keep  well  informed  in  the  best  English  thought  of  our 
time  as  through  this  joumaf." 

The  "Advance,"  Chicago,  declares  it  to  be—*'  The  best  of  all  the  Eclectic  publications,  and  the  cheap- 
est.     .    .    It  is  a  monthly  that  comet  every  week." 

The  *'  New  York  Daily  Times"  says—*'  It  still  merits  the  most  unqualified  praise  we  can  bestow." 
Rev.  Thbo.  L.  Cuylbr  pronounces  it — "  The  best  periodical*in  America." 
The  "  Philadelphia  Press"  says — "  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country." 

Published  weekly  at  $8  a  jest,  free  of  postage.  The  current  volume  begins  Oct.  ist.  New  subscribers, 
be^nning  with  this  volume,  will  receive  two  previous  numbera  containing  the  firat  chapten  of  "  The  Bur- 
gomasters Family,"  gratis. 

Club  Prices  for  the  best  Home  ai\d  Foreign  Literature, 

For  $to,  any  one  of  the  American  ^^4  Mtmthlies,  (or  Harper's  IVeekfy  or  Basar,  or  Appleton^s  JouT' 
fr<s/,  weekly)  is  sent  with  Thb  Living  Agb  for  a  year ;  or,  for  $8.50,  Thb  Living  Agb  and  Our  Young 
Folks,       Address 

LIT  TELL    &    GAY,   Boston. 


Tli8  New  Sdiool-Uusic   Books. 

1.  IiITTI«I3  DIADEK  :  or.  Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers.    Manilla  Corers |os 

«  "  ♦•  "  Half-doth   p 

2.  DIADBM  OF  SCHOOL  SONOS.    Illustrated,  half-doth b 

3.  NOBMAIi  DIADEM.    Half-doth J5 

4.  POIjYTBCHWIO  COIiIiECTIOir.    Half-doth i« 

"  *•  FuU-doth,  extra 115 

!  6.  THE  ATHEK-OIUM.    Half-doth  i« 

**  Full-doih,  extra  iq 

Thbsb  books  have  been  prepared  in  full  appredation  of  the  fiict  that  singing  in  schools  ii  a  scosn. 
Its  happy  effect  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties  has  been  iuOyrecsiBaed brine- 
I  tical  educators.    Its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  influence  is  most  dedded. 

I  All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manu&ctured  in  a  superior  style. 

Terms — SpxaMSN  Copibs  for  Examinatioh  will  be  mailed  at  prices  stated  above.  Fo«  msr  Oh 
'  TKODUCTiON  they  will  be  supplied  at  two-tlurds  of  said  prices,  for  the  present  only.    Tndepricssvil  ik- 

'  pend  on  quantities  ordered. 

!  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Puilis/urs, 

i  14  Boiftd  St.,  Vew  TaA. 


NEW  SONG  BOOK  FOR  DAY  SCHOOLS! 

SorL^s  for  To-I36t3r, 

By  T.  E.  PERKINS,  Rev.  ALFRED  TAYLOR.  Prof.  C.  W.  SANDERS. 

The  Best  Singing  Book  yet  published  for  Sehooli^  Academies,  Semiaari^  etc, 

GOIVTAIHINO  : 

Songs  fbr  Momlngr.  Noon  and  'Bv&aiag,      Sonars  for  all  Seasons  sad  FHtrnk 
Songs  for  School  or  Home  Iilfd>  Songs  for  Joy  or  Sorrow. 

Study  Songs,  Iiabor  Songs,  Fun  Songs. 

Tkb  Elbmentaky  Dbpaktmknt  is  very  concise,  containing  all  that  is  required  wttfaoatooci^^* 
much  space.    176  pages,  handsomely  got  up,  firmly  bound  in  boards.    Price,  40c    $35  per  hmbn. 

'  Send  40  cts.  for  a  copy  and  examine  it. 

J3LCM:^01¥'  a  1MCA.I]V»  (Successors  to  Wm.  B.  Bradbdit.) 

4t  426  Broome  St.,  N.  T.,  756  TVabash  At..  Chioi^ 


Nothing  like  it  lately  pabUshed.     A  Complete  Manual  of  TTseftd  jTrfhrmiaB. 
Wb  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  the  true  advancement  and  weS-^xisiA* 
Schools,  to  a  work  just  published,  entitled 

THE    M:A^1VTJA.X«    of    ayML-M^ETtCTEl, 

It  contains  just  that  practical  infonnation,  respecting  things  with  most  of  which  we  are  ftiDiSarbyis^ 
tmt  of  the  origin  of  whidi,  and  the  changes  through  which  thev  pass  to  fit  them  for  the  mmec,  ^ « 
laiger  portion  of  our  teachers  and  pupils  are  ignorant    The  work  contains  over  400  pages,  beaiea^ 

plete  aJphabetiod  index  

TESTIMONIAIiS. 

N.  FoRTBK,  Pres.  of  Yale  College,  says—**  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  very  vsefnl  andnnpif^ 
book."  .     .    , 

Rev.  B.  G.  NosTHBOP,  Supt  of  Schools,  State  of  Connecticut— "  It  is  a  capital  week  asd  in» 
have  been  desiring  for  a  long  time  to  see  in  the  schools." 

E.  A.  Apgak,  Siipt  of  Schools,  State  of  New  Jersey—"  The  book  contains  a  fund  of  Bsefiil  ai^' 
nable  information,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  vsuuable  woil:  in  tlie  school-room." 

By  The  above  work  will  be  sent  per  mail  on  receipt  of  ^1.50.  Address  "PTT.T.,  HICH0I5* 
CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Circulation  30,000.  Wants  100,000  Wb; 
Jannanr,  1873.  A  Mammoth  Fictaml  FV 
Three  Months  Preel— In  ordcrtodrculairacpvff 
every  where  the  publishers  are  scncKng  the  lu-v^i? 
RscoKD  AKD  Rbpo!;itory,  one  year,  sad  a  SPU> 
DID  PREMIUM  PACKAGE  of  30  artidfla«r>** 
colored  prints  14x17.  or  Fine  Chronio,to|t4Sj^ 
will  send  ine  Paper  also  from  October  187s to Jas^JJ^ 
months)  free  to  all  who  Snbsqribe  for  187S  KV* 
December.  Send  for  it  now  and  save  moocjr,  fix  t»  ^ 
mouth  PICTORIAL  REPOSITORY  of  P^JT^' 
Science,  Art.  Literature,  Travels,  Fashion,.  JJ**"*^^ 

etc, — is  worth  far  more  than  the  subsoipoon  pnoe.*"^ 

Premium  would  cost  much  more.    Make  money  by  raising  laige  dubs,  by  showing  papen  smFCSM^ 
Cash,  or  splendid  Prises  given  for  clubs.    Address  .,    „. 

_  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  AND  REPOSITORY,  P.  a  Bok  j^i4J.  New ¥«*• 

Qubs  with  Ambrican  Educational  Monthly  for  $3.00  per  year. 


NEW  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


-»  ♦  < 


Brown's  Pliyslolosy  and  Hygiene.    By  R.  T.  Brown,  M.D.    50 

I^essoDs.    Illustrated.    lansa,  doth.    a88  pp.    f  1.50. 

Henkle's  Test  SpelliniT  Book.    By  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle.     Over  5000 

difficult  words.    For  advanced  classes.    4octs. 

eclectic  Primary  Copy-Book.    To  accompany  the  Eclectic  System  of 
FeMmansh^,    la  cts. 

Yenable's  United   States  History.     By  W.  H.  Venable.     Finely 

illustrated,  and  comprising  new  and  original  features.    lamo.,  cloth.    280  pi^    f  i>a5> 

Tliallieimer's  Ancient  History.    A  Manual  of  Ancient  History  from 

the  earliest  times  to  the  &I1  of  the  Western  Empire.    By  M.  E.  Tualhbimbk.    Handsomely  illustrated. 
Full  8vo.,  toned  paper.    378  pp.    ^3.50. 

Williams's  Parser's   Manual.    Classified  examples  in  nearly  every  vari- 
ety of  English  construction.    lamo.,  doth.    266  pp.    f  t.oa 

W^  Supplies  for  inlrodudion  and  sample  copies  to  Teachers  at  Two- 
thirds  BetaU  Prices.    Descriptive  Gircvlars  gratis. 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


137  IValniit  St.;  Cin€lnm»tl« 


JM  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  STANLEY'S  EXPEDITION 
IN  SEARCH  OF  Dr.  LIYINGSTONE. 

.Ehi5race5  a  miwiHA  detail  of  hia  (hriUing  Ad- 
ventures and  XDonderfid  experience  dttring 
his  Umg  sojourn  in  the  wilds  qf  Africa. 

11  wiU  comprise  about  Six  Hundred  octavo 
pages,  ELABOBATELT and  PROFUSE- 
LY ILLUSTRATED,  xoUh  FULL^PAQE 
ENGRA  VINQS,  together  wUh  a  fine  Map 
qf  his  route.  Sold  only  by  stibscrip' 
tion*  Already  appUcations  are  pouring  in 
from  every  quarter,  and  those  desiring  ier- 
riiory  must  lorUe  at  once. 

SCRIBBTBR,  ARMSTROlf  O  4t  CO.,  Pub% 
654  Broadura^,  Ne'er  York. 


IE 


OF 


VOCAL  CITLTimE 


▲NB 


ELOCtTTIOH, 

No.  27  UNION  SQUABE,  (West.) 


Teachers  who  wish  instraotion  in 
Elocution,  will  do  well  to  consult  with 
F^ofl  Ltman. 

Semd  Ibr  Clrenlar. 

WALTER  C.  LTMAN, 

97  Union  Square,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  ^^^^^^^9  ^^  ^  Commission  or  Salary,  by  the 
.M.VI  j^li  X  u  jHoatli  or  Year,  one  or  more  persons  in  eacU 

County  of  the  United  States,  to  introduce  "  Hope"  and  "Joy,"  which  "  take  on  sight." 
$  00  to  $15  per  day  guaranteed.  Early  applicants  will  secure  the  choice  of  territory. 
The  business  is  pleasant,  light,  and  edifying.  For  further  particulars,  with  terms, 
address 

8.  8.  WOOD  4i  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Ne^w  Era  in  Charts. 


I>r«  Johnson's  Indestruettble  School  Charts  avoid  all  the  objectiaoswfakApn. 
Tail  against  the  neoal  method  of  maldng  charU  and  maps  on  paper,  monnted  on  ckxh  and  nOcoL 
They  are  made  by  a  process  entirely  new.  There  is  no  paper,  ink,  priatlDg-press,  tape,  nler, 
paste  or  varnleh  employed  in  their  manafactare.  They  are  printed  by  hand,  in  pore  white  Ami, 
with  imperishable  oil  colors,  on  enameled  cloth.  Each  chart  has  a  brij^ht  and  IiTdy-oited 
border.  The  charts  are  as  smooth  as  glass,  as  soft  and  pliable  as  silk,  and  hang  perfectly  lit  ea 
the  wall.    If  they  become  soiled  by  dust  they  may  be  scmbbed  with  soap  and  water,  and  viB  Is 

▲S  FBBSH  AND  BBIOHT  AS  NSW. 

I.  IndestrncUble  Alphabet  Charts.  Size,  2  ft  by  3  ft  The  letter*  sie  aitthk 
models  for  the  children  to  flz  in  their  minds.  They  are  printed  in  white,  on  a  black  gncad,  viA 
a  neat  white  and  yermilion  border.    They  will  endure  bright  and  firesh  for  f^eneratioiu. 

Ho.  1  contains  the  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  F^gnrei,'        ....      prioe^  .7S 
Ho.  2  contains  Small  Letfcersi  Points,  and  Soman  Hnmsrali,         ...  **      .73 

II.  Indestrnetlble  Charts  lllostratlns  Natural  Philosophy  suid  !;» 
tronomy*  Abont  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Johnson  became  famous  throngh  his  Philo^opldoilni 
Astronomical  Charts.  They  were  highly  recommended  by  Benjamin  Slllioisn.  LL.D.,  Prufeftor  k 
Yale  Ck>llege ;  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prosideot  of  Brown  Uniyer^it  j  ;  Hon.  Theodcrt 
Frollnghnysen,  LL.D.,  President  of  Rutgers  College ;  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  oth^r  pttuBiscEK 
edncators  of  that  day.  A  laige  edition  was  qnickly  sold;  but  the  engravings  bein^ desOojU  bf 
fire,  no  subsequent  editions  were  produced. 

Years  of  patient  research  have  enabled  Dr.  Johnson  to  complete  a  series  by  this  novel  meOai, 
and  these  may  be  pronounced  ▲  master  wobk. 

This  series  consists  of  ten  charts,  S3  in.  by  S6  in.,  giving  nearly  Hx  hundred  diagrams  an- 
fully  drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines  on  a  Jet  black  surface.  They  folly  illnstiate  the 
various  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  our  schools— being  the  mott  eompidttatt 
dufxMe  and  ehtapett  substitute  for  Philosophical  Apparatus  ever  produced. 


Chibt  I.  Hlnstrates  Laws  or  Mattsb,  Fobcc,  Motion  and  Mechanics,  with  44  Dxaoi 
II.  Illustrates  Htdrostatxcs  and  Pnettiiatigs,  with  M  Diaoraxs. 
in.  Illustrates  Htdbaulics,  with  89  Diaoramb. 
IV.  Illustrates  the  Laws  or  Heat  and  Construction  of  the  Steax-Rkozne,  witkfi 

Diagrams. 
y.  Illustrates  Optics,  with  58  Diagrams. 
VL  Illustrates  Optics,  Laws  op  Vision,  and  the  Construction  or  Ofticai.  Inref- 

ments,  with  50  Diagrams. 
Vn.  Illustrates  Magnetism,  with  80  Diagrams  ;  and  Aooustics,  with  83  Diaobami. 
VIIL  Illustrates  BLECTRiaTT,   Galvanism,  Electro-Magnetism,  MAGNETzc-ELBCTBxnr, 
Thermo-Eleotbicitt,  etc.,  with  66  Diagrams. 
TY.  Illustrates  the  Bolab  Ststem  and  many  of  the  General  Laws  op  Astbosomt,  wiA 

16  Diagrams. 
X.  Astronomical,  illustrating  the  Seasons,  Tides,  Eclipses,  etc.,  with  S3  Diaouib. 

The  price  Is  within  the  reach  of  all :  so  that  no  school  need  have  ezcu^  for  b^in?  witbost 
these  excellent  and  elaborate  Charts.  Tkty  wiU  eoit  leu  than  two  and  a  haHf  anUfvr  tach  diMgn», 
in  bright  and  imperishable  colors. 


Price  of  the  Entire  set, 

Charts  are  sold  singly,  each 

They  are  adapted  for  use  with  any  coirect  School  Philosophy. 


tl5  00 


III«  Tlae  Solar  System  Cliart  is  a  most  benntiful  and  neeful  chart  for  themlktf 
the  School-room.  It  is  on  blue  ground  with  white  lines,  exhibiilng  moet  effectively  (he  Soaa 
Ststem  at  one  view.    Si*e,  88in.  by«lin., 3  00 

IV.  Br*  Jolanson'ii  Natural  PlilloGopliy,  and  Key  to  Philosophical  Chans,  iS» 
trated  with  500  cuts.     It  is  the  handsomest  and  best  work  on  Natural  PhDosophy  erer  ptb- 


lished. 


sa 


v.    Dr.  Johnson  has  in  course  of  preparation  Charts  on  various  other  sul^ects.  to  be  made  \j 
this  method.    They  will  be  duly  announced. 

VI.    Br.  JoliBaon'8  Sliding:  Glaart  and  nap  Rack,  explained  and  iBartitai 
on  another  page, SCO 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Ptiblishers, 

14  Band  Street.  Xew  TeHu 


HERALD  OF  HEALTH  for  1873. 

To  Teachers  without  Premiums,  $1.00  a  year. 

October,  November  and  December  Numbers  for  1872,  free. 

Eyer7  Teacher  should  have  The  Herald  of  Health.    Each  Number  contains  Lessons 

on  Health  for  Children.   Specially  adapted  to  Schools. 

A   SPLENDID    NEW    PREMIUM. 

Every  Subscriber  for  Ths  Hebald  of  Health  for  1873,  who  sends  to  the  Pablish- 
ers  direct  $2.00,  (with  12  cents  extra  for  postage,)  will  be  entitled  to  the  Beaatifol 
Ghromo 

en  AR-IT  Y, 

An  Original  Picture  of  a  young  girl,  beautiful  in  form  and  face,  on  a  mission  of  love 
to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  family.  She  stands  with  her  supplies  of  ^ood  things  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  clad  in  a  handsome  costume,  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  highest 
qualities  the  heart  posse&ses,  the  perfect  picture  of  health  and  beauty.  This  Chromo 
ifi  handsomely  colored  with  many  colors,  and  will  please  and  delight  all  who  possess 
it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tiiat  it  is  e^ual  in  value  to  most  of  those  priced  at 
three  to  five  dollars  offered  by  many  magazmes  as  premiums.  Every  home  should 
possess  one.  It  will  give  daily  pleasure  and  be  a  constant  lesson  of  good  to  every 
one  who  looks  on  it. 

Renew  your  subscription  for  next  year  at  once  and  thus  obtain  the  picture  to 
exhibit  to  others  when  you  are  forming  a  Club. 

OTHER     PREMIUMS. 

Those  who  may  prefer  books  instead  of  pictures  may  choose  either  one  of  the 
f  oUowing :  1.  HINTS  TOWARD  PHYSICAL  PERFECTION ;  2.  A  WINTER  IN 
FLORIDA  ;   3.  CLIMATES  FOR  INVALIDS. 

(A  fhll  account  of  the  character  of  these  books  will  be  found  in  our  book  list.) 
Or,  we  will  give  a  copy  of  WEBSTER'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY,  abridged  from 
the  Quarto,  embracing  a  careful  selection  of  more  than  18,000  of  the  most  important 
"words  of  the  lan^age,  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Tables  of  Money,  Weights  and  Mea- 
snres,  Abbreviations,  Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  Rules  for  Spelling,  etc.,  etc.  ;  making  alto- 
gether the  most  complete  and  useful  pocket  companion  extant  It  is  beautifully 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  nandsome  style,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  con- 
tains nearly  three  hundred  pages,  and  about  the  same  number  of  illustrations. 
Svery  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman  should  have  a  copy  of  this  useful  book;  Not 
only  send  in  your  own  subscription,  but  your  ftiend*s  and  neighbor's,  and  thus  do 
good  and  help  .alung  the  physical  improvement  of  the  race.  Send  12  cents  extra  for 
postage  on  premiums. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  dub  with  other  magazines  without  premiums  can  send 
the  following  amounts : 

CLUBBING  WITH  OTHSB  UAGAZINES. 

-  We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEAL  TH  and  any  one  of  the  following  Journals 
one  year  for  the  sums  below  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2.00,  and 


Atlantic  Monthly $4.00  for  $5.00 

Harpers*  Monthly 4.00  for   5.00 

Hupers' Bazar 4.00  for   6.00 

Harpers'  Weekly 4.00  for   6.00 

Phrenological  Joumid 3.00  for   4.00 


Our  Young  Folks $2.00  for  $3.60 

New  York  Tribune 2.00  for   3.36 

American  Agriculturist ...  1.50  for   3.00 

Educational  Monthly 2.00  for   3.00 

Wood'sHouseholdMag^ine  1.00 for  2.60 


Those  clubbing  at  the  above  rates  are  entitled  to  the  Premium,  if  they  s^d  12 
cents  extra  for  postage. 

BINQLE    KT7UBEBS,    12    CENTS. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBBOOE,  Fablishers, 

15  JLaistat  St.,  New  York. 


The  Plirenological   Journal^ 

A  FIRST-CLASS  MAGAZINE. 

Specially  devoted  to  EthnologVi  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man; 
Phrenology,  or  the  Brain  and  its  Functions  ;  Physiognomyi  ^  ^ 
Signs  of  Character  exhibited  in  the  Human  Face  and  Form  ;  Fsyduilo- 
gjj  or  the  Science  of  the  Soul ;  Sooiologyi  or  Man  in  his  Private  and 
Public  Relations  ;  Historv  and  Biograpliy,  or  Man  in  the  Past  and  in 
the  Present ;  Scidnco  and  Art|  or  the  achievements  of  man  in  the  do- 
mains of  the  practical  and  the  imaginative  ;  Educationi  or  the  Methods 
of  Human  Development  and  Progression ;  and  it  is  here  that  Phrskologr 
finds  its  best  and  most  important  field  of  work.  By  a  positive  anal^ 
of  individual  character  it  ministers  to  individual  usefulness,  designating 
special  aptitude,  and  indicating  the  methods  by  which  mental  d^dieiioei 
may  be  remedied.  It  teaches  what  each  can  do  best,  and  "  puts  flie 
right  man  in  the  right  place." 

Terms:— $3. 00  a  year  in  advance.    Single  nnmbers,  30  cents.    Ten  copia 
$20,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent    New  volumes  begin  in  July  and  in  Jannazy. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  H.  T. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HEALTH, 


'"  The  first  half-yearly  yolnme  of  The  Science  of  Health  having  been  rastnud 
beyond  expectation,  we  are  prepared  with  additional  facilities  for  making  the  easa- 
ing  Tolume  respond  still  more  fnlly  to  the  popular  demand  for  an  honest  andinSe- 
pendent  Health  Monthly.  Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  to  render  oA 
department  a  welcome  and  instmctiYe  visitant  to  the  reader,  and  educate  the  peopk 
in  all  that  relates  to  Pbesebtino  Health  and  to  the  Abt  of  Bboaikexo  Heuie. 
We  are  now  publishing  a  series  of  articles  which  will  continue  throng  1873. 

Popular  Phtsioloot,  fully  illustrated,  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  lavi  aed 
conditions  of  organic  development  and  growth.  Affections  of  the  £tz  asd  £iB, 
with  hundreds  of  illustrations,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  diseases,  injuries,  ui 
deformities  of  these  organs.  All  Medical  Stbtems,  giving  a  history  of  all  the  ■^ 
dical  theories  that  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Jkaatrmo  Ecoanm.  it- 
cluding  Household  Affairs,  Hygienic  Ck>oking,  the  Selection  and  Preservadon  d 
Foods,  etc.,  will  be  treated  in  a  series  of  popular  and  instructive  artidea. 

It  will  not  be  the  organ  of  any  person,  business,  or  institution,  but  an  mdepec- 
dent,  earnest  Teacher  of  the  Laws  of  Life  and  Health  ;  thQ  exponent  of  all  knoa 
means  by  which  Health,  Stbength,  Happiness,  and  Lono  Life  may  be  attaiafi 
by  using  and  regulating  those  agencies  which  are  vitally  related  to  HsiLiii  and  tis 
treatment  of  Diseases,  including  Am,  Light,  Tempeeatxtbe,  Diet,  Batheso,  Cloo- 
INO,  ExEBCisE,  Best,  Sleep,  and  all  normal  agents  and  hygienic  materials. 

Terms*!— $2  00  a  year  in  advance ;  Sfnfl^lo  nnmbers,  20  cents ;  t<*n  copies,  $15  09,  and  u 
extra  copy  to  a^ent.  To  all  iiri&o  snbseribe  at  once  tot  1873,  tke  last  fkn«  aaa- 
bers  of  ibis  year  will  be  sent  fkree* 

Premiams  t— Besides  the  above  Club  Bates,  we  are  oflferin};  the  most  liberal  Pthrbbi 
a  List  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application.  Local  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  mad  Cuk 
commisBions  given.    Address  all  letters  to 

SAMUEL  B.  WELLS,  FubMer,  389  Broadway,  V.  I. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline : 

L   SUBSTITUTE   FOE 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

ji  J^ew  and  Jmproyed  Sdition—beauiifUUy  printed  in  Colon,  firom 
new  plate*,  with  new  and  appropriate  S)eiigni. 


» i^tisteT  of  deportment  and  BohoIuBhip  promotM  haslthy  eranlatioiL 

T«t  BQoh  a  rwBter  1b  rarel;  kept  TeacbeiB  Cftunot  recoid  each  reoitatiou  as  it 
voonni,  hence  tue  reoocd  is  neglected  for  the  time,  and  niterward  made  from  memory, 
Ptiftel  Qccumo;  being  impossible,  oor\pdeniit  in  iha  rtoord  la  xnahtned  and  if  ■  moral  foret 
lo«L     The  AIDS  secure  Iba  good  results  of  ncannUa  leoorda  and  leportB,  with  Ism 

liie  AIDS  nataraU^  and  inevitabl;  awaken  a  Uvel;  paternal  interest  for  the  pupil 
takes  home  with  him  tht  \eitnessa  t^Mtdai^  eonduel and prvgreu. 
The  AIDS  ma;  be  nsed  ia  various  ways.     This  is  oonvenient :   In  the  morning 

Sve  eaoh  pnpil  a  CABD  (5  merits),  reprcsanttng  apafed  dm,  to  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
imeanor,  or  failure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  MEIUl^  and  HALF-MEBTTS  are  tbr 
Sapila  who  Tail  to  rettun  their  0ABD9  and  ;et  are  worthy  of  aoma  crediL  FiT« 
A^S  held  by  any  papU  are  exchanged  for  a  OHEOK  (25  Merits),  re^eeentinD  s 
perfect  School  We*k.  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  OEBTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT,  representing  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Monlh.  These  OEBTIFIOATES  bear 
the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number  hdd  showi  ttie  pa- 
pil'a  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  avrarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mtstaks  ia 
determining  to  whom  they  belong  :  the  daoision  being  made  by  eaoh  pupil  exhibit 
lag  his  OAltDS  and  CEBTIFIOATES,  no  idea  of  &ToritiBm  oan  arisa. 

It  is  needless  to  discnsa  the  relne  of  prt^wt  inoeutiveB,  for  either  ohUdrat  or 
adults.  The  use  of  hnndreda  of  thonsand^  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  nubonnded 
tppro^  at  Teachers,  Parents  apd  Popila,  usnres  na  that  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beaufflhlly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  OEBTIFI' 
GATES  are  prizes  which  papile  will  oheiisb.  Kn^  merila  and  Half-Merits  are 
printed  on  card-board ;  Cords  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many 
limoa— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  pat  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CEBTIFIOATES,  190  CHECKS,  300  0ABD3,  100  SINQLE  MERITS  and  HALf. 
HEBITS.  Prtee,  per  set,  *1.M.     B^  ■»!!,  pnpsM,  •1.3a. 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  maH,  as  follows  :-— 
CertUlHtca,  per  liandred,  SO  eta.  |  Cbeelu,  per  ttoBdiMl,  «Oo.  |  C«rds,  p«a 
kaadrwl.  19c.  )   fllosle  Merits,  15«.  |    Halr-Marita,  Uto. 


TTTFi   mQ'W   SCHOOILi   >]:£U>AXi 


M  iliovii.  oil  boih  mil*,  by  Ibe  nu.  It  If  nude  of  ■  Saperiiir  Vhlu  Ktvi,  sad  sill  nM  ainty  Imlik 
Oa  OH  lide,  aban  Ihe  ward  EXCELLKNCK.  »  upporliiDity  lo  ii^nra  iht  Aitr  oTpnalalinf  tU  UelA 
O*  Ik*  ol)i«  (ide,  ihc  pu^l'i  nains  nuj  ba  avrand  on  Iba  SirvU.  Thii  i>  Ihe  beW  SdMOl  Medjl  now  is 
fan  Baiket,  lod  a  liiihlT  inrEciawl 

PrlM,  SBe.  t    »7  snail,  pnpatM.  Vm. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

tPuhlUfiei-s,  ri  Send  Si.,  J\rewTork, 


"An    Educational    Novelty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAFEE. 


THE  TEACHER  who  would  improre  his  pnpils  in  **  eood  English,"  has  iiiTaliiaUe  aid  ia  ICr.  KJfa^ 
method  of  correcting  cpmpoaitions.  Under  tlie  old  plan,  weary  houn  are  paaaed  in  •rjfiay  mi 
c^rrgetianst  which  maj  not  be  understood  by  the  pupil,  even  if  he  take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makes  the  pupil,  ««/  tkt  Umcktr^  correct  the  compositioB.  At  bod  o( 
sheet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  which  are  usually  neglected,  each  ai^»ropriately  nmnbered.  He  iBKkr 
underlines  errors,  and  places  in  maigin  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  profwr  item  in  tidiU.  Tk  pspi  as 
examine  and  analyse  the  principle  Tiolated  and  make  corrections.  Thus  he  inevitably  beconct  lecfaEiaSf 
and  thoroughly  iamiliar  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  language. 

FIBST  SESIBS  is  for  beginners  in  Composition  who  may  be  careless  in  penmanBhrp^  m  ^dfa^a 
use  of  capitals,  etc     Its  proper  use  will  prerent  little  faults,  easy  to  acquire,  but  difficult  to  sNsd. 

BBCOND  8ZISIES  leTiews  the  greater  points  of  the  first,  and  attends  to  sekctioa  of  wri^ 
grammatical  construction,  formataon  of  sentences,  paragraphing;  coodenuns^  etc.,  elc 

THIBD  SEGEtmS  has  reference  to  Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cnhivatioa  «f  ii 
best  style  of  finished  Euf^ish  Compoeation. 

As  a  time-iaving  inrentioo,  it  is  most  important,  besides  reducing  Composition  to  orderly  Bidkod. 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blu«  and  red  Uaet. 

|7*Specimai  sheet,  by  mail,  prepaid,  05#*     One  of  each  series  by  mail,  lOo. 

Price  per  quire,  byEj^rssi. 10 II 


<•» 


A  Relief  llap  of  tlie  United  States. 

SisBOt  O  In.  'by  11  Inolies,   irltli.  a  lltflit  Wood.  fWime. 


This  "  raised  "  Map  is  intended  to  fill  a  place  which  no  Engraved  Map  can  filL  It  abon  I 
States  as  they  are,  exhibiting  the  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys  in  tbur  pcpctse  devntions.  The  laoi  ai 
lakes  are  presented,  and  the  principal  towns  are  located,  as  well  as  the  greater  rail-voad  Unes.  Ik  hot 
regions,  the  deserts,  the  fertile  lands,  the  lowlands  and  the  highlands  are  indicated  by  the  o^oci. 

Its  sise  kias  been  nude  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sdiools^  and  yet  it  win  serre  ibe  papNe 
•f  a  beautifol  and  appropriate  picture  for  the  walla  of  the  Library. 

Description  and  encomium  are  hardly  neceasaiy.     It  teUs  the  stoiy  of  the  snrfiiioe  of  the  UailslSlfli 
at  a  glance.    It  is  exact,  beautiflil  and  inexp«aaive.        * 

Price,  Xky  BU^ress,  91.S5.    It  ma^  be  naalled,  pre-paid,  Ibr  $U0. 


JUST   PUBLISHED: 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Object-Teaching  M 


By  N.  A.  Calkihs,  St^trinitmdnU  ^  Prbrntuy  Sdtcoh.  Ntm  Yth  CHy,  AuiA^r  ff  ** Ntw Ffmmj 

Oia'ect'Ltss^nt,**  etc. 


I.  Introductory  Aids  for  Home  Amiiflement  and  Inatr action.  This  iadodes  aD  i 
toys  and  simple  objects  of  amnsemmt  that  lead  children  to  habits  of  quidc  perception,  vaA  iaapait  dkl  • 
the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  hand,  and  are  useftd  aids  in  home  training  for  a  proper  mental  dcvdqnat  i 
children— such  as  **  Yankee  Building  Bricks,*'  Rubber  Balls,  Color  Cubes,  Alphabet  Bdldisg  EW:^ 
Picture  Pussies,  Chinese  Pussies,  Letter  Pussies,  American  Jade  Straws,  Dissected  Pictnres,  Kiaihq;a«s 
Blocks,  '*  Smashed-Up  Locomotive ;"  Ship  Pussies ;  Chromatic  Tops,  etc,  etc 

II.  All  Aids  in  Kindergarten  Instmction,  comprising  the  '*  Twenty  Gift^"  with  dinetioBt^  ^ 
all  Kindeigarten  Books,  etc  III.  Important  Olitject-Teaohinir  Aids— Bhtck-facaid^  Qaik 
Crayons,  etc  lY.  Aids  for  teaching  Beading— Charts,  seversl  novel  pieces  of  Ai^aratns,  Scevb 
Stidts,  etc  Y.  Aids  for  teaching  SonncLi.  YI.  Aids  for  teaching  ITlimbera.  YII.  Aids  far  !ena 
in  Form— fully  illustrated.  YIII.  Aids  for  teaching  Color.  IX.  Aids  for  teaching  Siae.  X.  ^ 
for  lessons  on.Qaalities.  XI.  Aids  for  lessons  on  Olljeote.  XIL  Aids  for  lessons  ia  Wdgili  "^ 
ICeaeure,  with  whatever  else  may  be  required  by  the  teacher,  will  be  described  in  tins  Citakv»  ^  * 
intended  to  make  the  Catalogue  foil,  complete,  and  suggestive.  //  wiU  it  mmMtd  U  «v  «'^*' 
for  10  oent«# 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Puhlisheriy 

14  BomS.  8Ut  2Sfew  ForJb. 


The   Rival  Collection 

OF 

PROSE  AND  POETRY 

Is  a  New  Onllection  of  the  Teiy  best  Pieces,  serioas  and  humoroiiii,  that  can  be 
foond  in  the  English  langoage.  The  work  has  over  600  pages  in  clear  i^pe,  printed 
on  good  paper,  bonnd  in  extra  doth. 

Price $2.00.— Mailed  on  receipt  of  the  Gash. 


OOISTTEIISTTS: 


A  Legend  of  Bregenx Adelaide  Proctor 

A  Legend  of  the  Orient -^— 

A  Modest  Wit 

A  Poet's  Miseries 

A  Soliloquy  in  a  Coal  Cellar Burnett 

A  Still  Day  in  Autumn '—— 

A  Secret John  G.  Saxe 

A  Troublesome  Wife 

A  Yankee  in  Love 

Abon  Ben  Adhem Leigh  Hunt 

Absalom N.P.Willis 

About  Husbands J.  G.  Saxe 

About  Feet _ 

Account  Current - 

Advice  to  Bashful  Lovers 

Advice  to  a  Young  Lawyer — — 

Against  Bribery Demosthenes 

All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU 

America  Unconquerable Lord  Chatham 

Antony  and  Cleopatra Gen.  Lytle 

Apostrophe  to  Water. . , AW.  Arrington 

African  Chieft  The W.  C.  Bryant 

American  Flag,  The J.  R.  Drake 

BabieBell iC  B.  Aldrich 

Barbara  Frietche John  G.  Whiltier 

Barrioboola  Gha 

Battle  of  Fontenoy Thomas  Davis 

Beauty.  Wit  and  Gold 

Beautiful  Extract R.  N.  Moffitt 

Belshazzar Proctor 

Bernardo  Del  Carpio Mrs.  Hemans 

Beautiful  Snow ■ 

Bill  and  Joe O.W.Holmes 

Bingen Mrs.  Norton 

Bachelor's  Dream,  The Thomas  Hood 

Bells,  The EdgarA.  Poe 

Bells  of  Shandon,  The Francis  Mahoney 

Blue  and  the  Gray F.  M.  Fincn 

Brigade  at  Fontenoy,  The Dowling 

Bridal  of  Malahide,  The Gerald  Griffin 

Brides  of  Enderbv,  The Jean  Inglow 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  iThe Thomas  Hood 

Bugle  Song,  The Alfred  Tennyson 

Cataline  Denounced Cicero 

Caudle  Leds  an  Umbrella Douglas  Jerrold 

Chaise  of  the  Six  Hundred Tennyson 

Childe  Harrold  s  Address  to  the  Ocean.. Lord  Byron 

Chnrsostom's  Vindication 

Civil  War 

Qarence's  Dream Shakespeare 

Columbus Delavigne 

Corren's  Appeal  to  Lord  Avonmore — — 

Cataract  of  Lodore,  The Robert  Southey 

aty  Slave,  The 

Common  Soldier.  The 

Coquette,  The J.  G.  Saxe 

Coral  Grove,  The J.  G.  Peraval 

Crutch  in  the  Comer,  The 


Darkness Lord  Byron 

Death  of  Benedict  Arnold George  Lippard 

Death  of  Bertram Sir  Walter  .Scott 

Death  of  Little  Joe Charles  Dickens 

Death  of  Marmion Sir  Walter  Scott 

Death  of  O'Connell W.  H.  Seward 

Dead  in  the  Street 

Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians -— — 


Despair ; Victor  Hugo 

Destruction  of  Sennasherib Lord  Byron 

Dies  Int Celano 

Dressing  for  Church -^— 

Dress  and  Drink ' 

Drifting T.  B.  Read 

Don't  Slop  Over 

Doris ^ —— 

Dying  Speeck  of  Marino  Falerio Lord  Byron 

Di  ver,  The Schi  ller 

Dream,  The 

Dreamer,  The 

Doom  of  MacGregor,  The James  Hogg 

Drunkard's  Resolution,  The 1- 

Dninkand's  Daughter,  The " 

Dying  Alchemist,  The • N.  P.  Willis 

Dyine  Brigand,  The — — 

Edinburg  After  Flodden Aytoun 

Eloquence  and  Logic W.  C  Preston 

Emmet's  Death 

English  Charity Marianne  Pennington 

English  Reform  S<nig i 

Eulogy  on  Lafayette Charles  Sprague 

Eva 

Evening  at  the  Farm J*  T.  Trowbridge 

Examples  for  Ireland T.  F.  Meagher 

Edge  of  Doom,  The Alice  Cary 

Eloquence  of  Action,  The Daniel  Webster 

Empty  Sleeve,  The 

Enchantres^  The T.  B.  Aldrish 

EnElish  Factory  Giri's  Last  Day,  The 

ExUes.  The MacDermott 

Exile  of  Erin,  The George  Nugent  Reynolds 

Exile  to  his  Wife.  The 

Faded  Flower  and  Wreath  of  Withered  Leaves. . . . 

W.  C.  Desmond 
Falstafifs  Description  of  his  Soldiers. . .  Shakespeare 

Free  Love -•  '    ■ 

F  reedom  •.....«.«...••.•...••••.••.  vv .  ^,  Bryant 


FaUen  Wife,  The Charles  Phillipe 

Famine,  The H.  W.  Longfellow 

Fate  of  Virginia,  The T.  B.  Macaulay 

Fight  of  Paso  Der  Mar Bayard  Taylor 

Flight  into  Egypt,  The Francis  Mahoney 

Four  Travelers,  The Frances  Brown 

Fox  and  the  Ranger,  The Samuel  Lover 

Frenchman  and  the  Rats,  The — — 

Frenchman  and  the  Pigs,  The — — 

Greek  Patriots Lord  Byron 

Gelert W.  R.  Spencer 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill Wordsworth 

Good  News  from  Ghent Browning 

Gambler's  Wife,  The Coau 

Gift  ofTritemius,  ITie 

Gladiator,  l*he George  Croly 

Gladiator,  The Jones 

Glove,  The Schiller 

Goddess  of  Slang,  The 

Guilty  Conscience,  The Shakespeare 

Hair  for  Sale • 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy Shakespeare 

Hamlet's  Instructions  to  the  PlfyeA.  ..Shakespeare 

Henry  V.  to  his  Soldiera Shakespeare 

Here  She  Goes  and  There  She  Soes 

Horatius.  •  • T.  B.  Macaulay 

Hotspur's  Description  of  a  Fop Shakespeare 


THB  BIVAL  COLLBCnOK. 


Hyder  Ali Edmund  Barke 

Holly  and  Ivy  Girl,  The Keegan 

Icilius  on  Viiginia*8  Seizure T.  B.  Macaulay 

Immortalitjr Massillon 

Imperishability  of  Great  Examples.. . . .  Ed.  Everett 
Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. .  Edmund  Burke 

Invective  against  Wairen  Hastings Sheridan 

Irish  Aliens Sheil 

Is  it  Come  ? Frances  Brown 

Jaflar Leigh  Hwit 

Ianette*s  Hair C  G.  Halpine 

[emsalem  by  Moonlight Disraeli 

[oanof  Arc ..De  Quinoey 

f  ohn  Bums  at  Gettysburg 

folly  Old  Pedagogue,  The 

^atie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey — — - 

Katydid,  The O.  W.  Holmes 

Knight's  Toast,  The 

Lady  Macbetli's  Soliloquy Shakespeare 

Let  us  Alone -  ■  '■ 

Little  Jim — — 

Lochnivar , Sir  Walter  Scott 

Love  and  Age. — — 

Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  The Thos.  Moore 

Launchine  of  the  Ship,  The. . . . .  H.  W.  Longfellow 
Ligteof  HcMS^~ 
jjmtFB  Resolve; 
Madame  Lofty. . 

Mary  O'Connor ^— — 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots H.  S.  Bell 

Maroo  Bozsaris Halleck 

Marie  Antoinette Burke 

Maud  Muller J.  G.  Whittier 

Matrimony Fanny  Fern 

Margaret's  Curse Shakespeare 

Marc  Antony's  Oration Shakeqieare 

Minnie  an'  Me Francis  Baunoch 

Modulation Lloyd 

Molly  Muldoon 

Monsieur  Tonson 

My  Ship — ^ 

Maniac,  The 

Minstrel  Bay,  Tlie Thomas  Moore 

Modem  Belle,  The 

Mountain  Forge,  The T.  Irwin 

Necessity  of  Religion Victor  Hugo 

Nic  Van  Siaon .John  G.  Saxe 

Nobody's  Child PhiU  H.  Case 

Nothing  to  Wear Butler 

Nation's  Dead,  The 

Oberon's  Vision Shakespeare 

Ode  to  Rum 

Ode  to  an  Infant  Son Thomas  Hood 

On  the  Town R.  H.  Stoddard 

Opposition  to  Misgoverament Daniel  Webster 

Orange  and  Green Gerald  Griffin 

Our  Duties  to  the  Republic Judge  Story 

Outside  the  Ale  House. ^^— 

Outcasts 

Ossian's  Address  to  the  Sun ■    ' 

Over  the  Way — ; — 

Over  the  River N.  A.  W.  Priest 

Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House. . .  W.  M.  Carleton 

01dHat,The 

Parrhasius N.  P.  Wfllis 

Patriotism T.  F.  Meagher 

Paul  Revere's  Ride H.  W.  Lor.gfellow 

Phillips  on  Washington —— 

Praying  for  Rain Peter  Pmdar 

Pride  of  Ancestry George  Croly 

Putting  up  Stoves ^^— 

Pipes  at  Lucknow,  The J.  G.  Whittier 

Pledge  with  Wine 

Poor  Boy's  Soliloquy,  The Fanny  Fem 

Polish  Boy,  The A  S.  Stephens 


Price  of  Eloquence,  Hie 

Public  Informer,  Tlie 

gueen  Mab 
eligion  of  Revolutionary  Men. . . 

Reputation CTiarks 

Revelation  and  Reason 

Revelry  in  the  East  Indies. • 

Richelieu  and  Fnuice Bolwcr 

Richter's  Dream — — > 

Rome  and  Carthage Vicxor  Hi^ 

Romeo  in  the  Garden Shakespewe 

Raven,  The EdgvA-Poe 

Removal,  The. -^— 

Returning  Janisary,  The Fxacoes  fircwn 

Revolutionary  Rising  The. T.  B.  Read 

Roman  Twins,  The Dagasae 

Roads  Two,  llie ILAsa 

Rum  Maniac,  The -- — 

Salathiel  to  Titus Gtotgt  Gnfy 

SaleofOldBachelor^s 

SaUyDilliard H.CJ* 

Sam  Weller*s  Valentine CharScs 

Sandalphon U.  W.  Loe^MUv 

Scrooge  and  Marley Charies  Didcea 

Scott  and  the  Veteran Bajard  Taykr 

**""—*  O'Brien Losff 


Ships  en  the  Sctt*.  •.•••••..••... 
Shylock's  Soliloquy  and  Address 

Skipper  Ireson's  Ride J.  G.  lAlubB 

Soamtes  Snooks 

Somebody's  Darling — — 

Song  of  tbe  Shirt. TthooM  Hoirf 

South  Carolina  and  Massadhasetts^Daaici  Wehsv 

Spartaeus  to  the  Gladiators . 

Spartaeus  to  the  Roman  £nToys...i~..~.i^ 

Speech  of  Thomas  F.  Meagj^wr  ... ^ 

Sl  Pierre  to  Ferrardo .^Jaa.  Shreridam  &4wies 

St.  Patrick's  Day  in  America. .~. 

Success  ••«-  ....  ....  ....  ...  _  .  ...  ..••  ...•  ~  ■ 


Surf-  — .... E  C 

Sailor  Boy's  Dream,  The...^  .... Dmued 

September  Gale ........ O.  W.  Hcuaea 

Shores  of  Tennessee  .  .... ....... 

Sister  o^Charity,  The  ... • 

Smack  in  School,  The......~  .~...~  .-~ 

Spartan's  March,  llie. ...... .. Mss. 

Spirit  of  Poetry,  The..~.  .... . .~. 

S  oldicr  Boy,  The Dr. 

Song  of  the  Forge,  The ... 

Sur  of  Bethlehem,  The H.  K.  Wi 

Sword,  The  ....  ................ 

Taxing^  Bachelors  ....  ....  ....  ... 

There  is  no  Death....  ....  ....  ... 

Three  Grains  of  Cora .......  ....  ....  M 

Throuj^h  Death  to  Life..... — .». Henry  Harteesk 

Tom  Fray's  Soliloquy.....  .....~. Faiwy  Fen 

Too  Late....  — . ...  ....  .~..  Ficzhqglk  Ladbw 

Touissant  L'Overture  — ..... Wendexl  Pi.^?s 

Unmarked  Heroes . .... .~. .... ......    -  '   - 

Under  the  Ice................... 

Universal  Freedom  ............ T.  F. 

Union  of  States,  llie  .. Daniel  Web«cr 

Vagabonds,  The..........~.  . —  J.  T.  Tro«bndss 

Village  Blacksmith,  The H.  W. 

War  a  Moral  Duty T.  F 

Which 

Woman — ....... R,  H.  Ti~— ^^ 

Wounded ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ........ 

Whiskers,  The ....  ....  .~.  ....  .~..  ....  ... 

WhUtler.  The 

Will  and  the  Way,  The . —  — —J.  G.  Stae 

Wonderful  "  One-Hoss  Shay,"  The~O.W. 
Worth  of  Eloquence,  The. ~.  .^ .......... 

Young  Widow,  Tlie 


J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  PublisJiers^ 


14  Bond  St.,  yew  Tork, 


Pliilosopliical  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 


-TtTE  have  been  appointed    Solo  Agents   In   New  York  for 

RITCHIE'S  APPARATDSf  &monB  for  its  saperiority  thronghont  America, 

as  well  as  in  Europe.     **  An  Hlostrated  Oatologae  of  Bitohie*B  School  Apparatus, 

with  a  Catalogue  of  Globes,*  Maps,  Astronomical  Apparatus,  Anatomical  Models, 

etc.,"  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  Bitchie  has  specially  selected  from  the  Oatalogue,  and  put  up  tbree  sets^ 
with  a  view  to  combine  instruments  for  the  illustration  of  as  many  and  yaried 
principles  as  possible,  aroiding  duplications,  and  representing  proportionately  each 
departn^nt  of  Physical  Science. 

Set  No.  1— Will  doubtless  be  most  widely  useful,— it  contains : 

Iaws  of  Matter.  Eleotrioity. 

3.  Inertia #1.75 

4.  CapilluyT^bes. 7$ 

5.  CollWooBalb. ^ 3-9> 

10.  Centre  of  Gravity • 5-oo 

11.  IUustntionofP«lle7» »•• 17.50 

27.  Ccntnl  Foroet 4-50 


EqniHbrliim  Tubes 4.S5 

Cylinder  and  Plate. 3.00 

•4.  Siphon 75 

•5.  Tantalii«*s  Cap...... a.50 

97.  Lifting  Pump... •    9.00 

99.  Aidiiinede's  Prindi^ 3-5^ 

PneumatJca. 

40.  Air Pmiip.**... y>.oo 

4a.  Receiver b.oo 

4a.  Receiver •    a.50 

46t  Screw  Plug 75 

47.  HandGlata s.as 

51.  Bolt  Head 75 

5S.  Bacchus  Illustration 3.75 

54.  Magdeburg  Hembpherea. 7.50 

5&  Barometer  Tube 1.50 

63.  Guinea  and  Feather  Tube. 8.00 

66.  Cylinder  and  Weights...... 15 

6S.  Washeia aj 

69.  OiL aj 


73.  Barand  Gauge a.75 

74.  Compound  Bar a.a5 

75.  Fire  Syringe. 3.00 

y6m  Reflectors. .... • ••••• ,.  ia.50 

7&  WireGauxe yj 

Conductometer 4.30 

Spirit  Lamp .- i.oo 


98.  Holts  Machine 30.00 

Boa  Cat'sSkin 50 

103.  Electroscope ••••    s.as 

103.  Flier ...••    s.75 

stt.  SclefBelh.  .  .      3.50 

BBS.  Leyden  Jar. •    a.00 

lai.  EtherSpoon 1.15 

laa.  Spiral  Tube 4.00 

124.  Discharger ^50 

Uagnetlcs.  - 

14a  BarMagnet • x.oo 

X43.  Needle  and  Stand 1.50 

147.  Battery 4.50 

xsa  PowderCnp 1.75 

X53.  Electro  Magnet a.s* 

154.  Heliacal  Ring • 4.35 

156.  Revolving  Magnet.. 800 

i^  Shocker 8.50 

164.  Handlea  and  Wires. a.oo 

Optics. 

aoi.  Prism.. a.oo 

204.  Prismatic  Lens.......... .75 

ao5.  SetofLenses. 3.00 

aia.  ModelofEye 8.00 

as8.  2oetrope 4.00 

Becapltulation. 

Laws  or  Mattsk 43.00 

hvdrostatics ss.oo 

Pnsumatics.... 57.75 

HsAT • a6.75 

ELBCTRiaTT..... 47.75 

Maghbtics • 34-0O 

Orncs.... 17. 75 


^250.00 

&ei;  NOm  1-  •Containing  all  items  named  above Price  $260.00 

*•         •«      a-Larger  and  fuller.    See  Catalogue •'       400.00 

**         **     3— Still  larger  and  more  complete.    See  Catalogue **       600.00 

•AJiy  Seotion*  imder  *'  Recapitulation,**  snpplied  at  priosa  named,  box  and  packing  estnu 
These  prieee  are  abedlntely  net  oaalu     Mr.  Ritchie  makes  no  trade  diaconnta. 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

Dealers  to  aU  Unds  of  School  ICaieriaL 


mmm  3tUtA  Mn»WlXik/'  Founded  1! 


A  BUSINESS  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHEE8  AlilD  SCHOOIA, 
1.  To  aid  all  who  want  well-qnalifi  cd  Taaohaia. 

2.  To  represent  Teachen  who  teek  Positlona. 

3,  To  give  Parents  Information  of  good  Schools. 
4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  Sd&ool 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.M.,  Actuary,  14  Bond  Streets  New  Y< 

Branch  Offices  in  the  East  and  in  ihe  West 

It  Is  evident  that  an  "  Edncational  Agencj/'  condacted  bj  peisons  of  snitable 
and  aided  bj  tbe  accamnlated  records  and  acquaintances  of  many  yean,  mnat  hate 
advantages  over  all  other  methods  of  assisting  those  who  seek  weU-qnallfiffd  tat 
Since  success  must  depend  upon  securing  the  right  teacher,  thexe  cm  be  no  taDpCii 
to  partiality  or  careless  reipiesentation. 


"  Advertising''  has  always  been  uncertain  and  nnsatisfactoiy,  because  'of  the 
ous  mass  of  applications  called  out  from  unknown  persons,  and  the  consequent  difficok^i 
determining  which  are  worthy  of  consideration ;  nor  has  the  custom  of  "  appeali^ 
iViends"  been  much  more  fruitful  of  good  results,  as  such  a  course  must  always  ie 
risk  of  friendly  partiality ,  recommendations  being  too  often  given  to  help  the 
*'  a  place"  rather  than  to  benefit  the  school. 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  old  methods,  and  the  emTianassments  and  loss  of  time  eQmcctBd«ift| 
them,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Amerlc^in  School  Institute  In  ISSSm  litoiiht| 
becoming  more  and  more  obvioos  it  was  in  1858  thoroaghly  reoiganized  upon  a  soond  nA 
■ument  basis.  Its  history  and  its  snocets  now  constitate  its  J  net  claim  upon  the  eonlldeooi  cf  0*  | 
teaching  community.  Its  aid  is  available  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  select  and  engage  teerfcin 
T%o«e  acquainted  with  Its  operations  regard  it  A  Bxzjablb  Rubeau  of  EtfUCATtamjki.  8tii» 
ncs,  yielding  the  ftillest  advantages  of  a  "  division  of  labor:**— first,  by  carefUly  ccmpSBai^  wd. 
classifying  Information  about  teachers  and  schools ;  secondly,  by  reducing  peq^lezing  dctaik  m 
orderly  and  available  system ;  thirdly,  by  examining  into  the  qualifications  and  ezpencBee  sT 
caadidates  for  positions ;  and  fourthly,  by  **  siftiag  the  chaff  fhim  the  wheat**~4&trodiicii^  oifr 
dates  of  known  calibre  and  character. 

This  Agency  is  being  called  upon  by  every  grade  of  institution  from  the  dfataot 
ichool  to  the  nniveraity.  It  supplies  many  of  the  best  schools,  both  pnUr  fl( 
private,  with  principals  and  assistants  in  English  branches,  mathematics,  natural  soemi^ 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  drawing  and  painty 
gymnastics,  military  tactics,  etc.    Many  fiOnilies  secure  competent  tuton  and  gqffenie»e». 

In  short,  the  Amer.  School  Inst  is  prepared  to  meet  these  varied  demands  prom{it^ 
and  successfully,  and  will,  on  fair  notice,  introduce  teachers  of  all  reasonable  aoquireiBesft. 
Its  economy  of  time  and  efibrt,  its  general  reliability,  promptness,  and  past  success 
secured  for  it  the  confidence  of  School  Officers  and  others.    While  it  is  not  ni&Ililife» 
does  not  pretend  to  "  insure  human  nature,"  yet  when  proper  instructions  art  ^wm,  it 
fails  to  direct  the  "  right  teacher  to  the  right  plaoe." 

Cautioh.— The  success  of  the  Axsbioan  Bcbool  Ihstitutb  has  called  ont  hieoBq)etaDt  aad  ■• 
principled  irfi^UUors^  for  whose  operations  this  Agency  cannot  be  responsible  after  this 

JOf^  Ezplanatoxy  Oircnlars  ient  oa  applicatioai  JB. 


Qood  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetiy.-No.  1. 

FOE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  READING. 


^^  Wbat  shall  vre  read  V^  has  been  practically  answered  in  a  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty -six  pages,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Jellifee,  a  well-known  teacher. 

The  work  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volume,  **good  selections  " 
of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  long  and  weary  search  among  many  large  and 
expensive  volumes.  The  favorite  standard  pieces  are  grouped  together,  and  to  these  are 
added  many  new  pieces.    More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

The   Selections  are  adapted  to  £] very-Day  use  in  Schools,  as  well  as  to 

Public  Exercises,  to  Home  Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,  and 
Literary  Societies. 

As  a  Reading  Book,  in  Schools,  '^Good  Selections"  has  the  famous 
^^  One-term  "  merit !  It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors 
in  mch.  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  even  less. 

It  is  adopted  for  nse  in  tlie  Public  Scliools  of  Neifr  York. 

Olfteap  IfidltioA,  bofand  in  paper  eoircn,  price •SO 

Veatljr  bovrnd  in  cloUi tlB 

Printed  on  Anted  paper,  elotb  binding $1«00 

(No.  2  of  this  Series  is  in  preparation.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Daily  TimeS]  Brooklyn,  says :  '*  This  neat  little  volume,  compiled  by  Mr  Jelltffe,  well  known  as  a 
snocessfdl  teacher  or  Elocotion,  contains  a  few  old  standard  readings,  and  voy  manv  new  selections,  which 
eannot  fidl  to  become  celebrated.  From  Trowbridee,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Dickens  he  has  selected 
tl»eir  most  readable  productions.  Stoddard,  O^;ood,  Mark  Twain,  Browning,  and  writers  for  Harfen^  and 
the  AtlanUc^  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  book  contains  just  what  is  needed  for  readings  at 
Schools  and  Literary  Societies,  and  is  singularly  free  from  useless  matter." 

Daily  Eaffle,  Brooklyn :  "  For  Schools,  for  Exhibitions,  for  Declamation,  and  more  than  all,  for 
agreeable  general  reading,  the  pieces  are  excellent  Much  of  the  older  writers  is  given  in  commendably 
brief  portions,  and  a  |p%at  deal  of  what  is  really  new.  The  Compiler  has  read  the  humorous  contributions 
to  cotemporary  magazmes  and  newspapers  with  a  judgment  that  has  reproduced  the  best  of  them."  ' 

Sutland  Daily  Herald :  "It certainly  commends  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  reading  m  a  condensed  form." 


I,  Penn  Yan  :  "  An  admirable  compilation  of  m.ost  of  the  best  things  in  the  English  language, 
suitable  for  recitations  in  Schools,  Sociables  and  Literary  Societies." 

If  ew  National  Era :  "  It  will  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  want  known  to  Teachers.  The  bool 
is  filled  with  good  uUctient,  for  declamatory  purposes,  of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  EngUsI 
language." 

Oentral  {IS,  J.)  Tiioes :  "  Rich  selections,  from  the  writings  of  the  ablest  authors." 

^81107  SegiBter :  *'  Compiled  with  great  care,  by  an  experienced  Teacher,  and  is  better  ttaa  ouuiy 
high  priced  books  of  that  class." 


OweffO  Gaaette :  "  We  know  of  no  work  more  useful." 

Idnia  Beoorder :  **  A  valoable  work.    The  selectioos  are  excellent,  and  most  of  them  not  found  b 
workj  of  the  kind." 

Bookland  Free  PreM :  "  The  selections  are  in  good  taste." 

Watertown  Daily  Times :  '*  The  selections  are  valuable  and  well  arranged." 

Bni&hlo  liveninff  Post:  *' A  most  admirable  volnme." 

XjHtheran  Obaerver :   "  A  good  collection  of  choice  and  popular  pieces,  selected  with  judgment 
and  care." 

Ihreninflr  Telegram :   "  An  excellent  compilation  of  Prose  and  Poetry." 

Vermont  State  Journal:  "  It  certainly  commends  itsel/  to  all  who  wian  a  good  deal  of  good 
reading  in  a  condensed  form." 

New  Tork  Herald :  "  All  parents  who  desire  to  familiarise  their  children  with  the  living  literature 
tf  all  lands,  will  do  well  to  invest  in  these  Good  SgUcthtu,** 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers t 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A 


►•  d.— f  H£  dIADEM  Of  SCHOOL  SONCS  has  a  very  superior  system 
P.  iti  St  ruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music.  It  is  finely  illustrated.  Its 
silent  and  appropriate  music  and  its  carefully  selected  poetry  make  it 
Terj  best  ICtudc  Book  erer  published.  It  contains  the  Music  which 
ea.rs  in  the  Little  Diadem,  with  such  additional  pieces  as  adapt  it  to 
''ery  possible  occasion.  Printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  bound  in  boards, 
pages. 


3.— THE  NORMAL  DIADEM  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools* 
^eina.le  Seminaries,  the  Higher  Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  and  in  private 
Ing^'ing  Classes.    It  contains  :-« 

A  carefully  elaborated  Course  of  Note-reading  Exercises,  progressively  arranged. 

An  extensive  variety  of  new  Songs,  Glees,  etc. 

A.  department  of  Devotional  Music,  consisting  of  numerous  Hymns,  with  Appropriate 
Tunes,  old  and  new,  and  of  Anthems  newly  composed. 

Tlie  poetry  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest  literary  and  moral  excellence,  it  having 
drawn  firom  the  best  American,  English,  and  German  sources ;  translations  from 
latter  having  been  specially  made  for  the  work  by  persons  well  versed  in  the 
ratUR  of  that  language. 

Tht  arrangement  of  the  music  is  unique.     Although  set  mostly  in  three  and  four  parts, 
arly  all  the  pieces  may  be  effectively  sung  in  one  or  two,  the  others  completing  the 
stnimental  accompaniment.     The  utility  of  but  a  small  number  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  work  will  therefore  be  impaired  by  the  absence  of  adult  male  voices. 

E  The  mechanical  form  and  execution  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  the  *'  Diadem  of 
[school  Songs,"  the  convenience  and  durability  of  which  has  been  much  commended. 
[^The  type  and  page,  however,  is  larger,  and  as  closely  set  as  is  consistent  with 
cleamesK.     172  pages. 

No.  4.-THE  POLYTECHNIC  DIADEM  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
.announced  at  an  early  day. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manufactured  in  a  style  superior  to 
most  other  music  books. 


Terms  :— Specimen  Copies  for  Examination  will  be  mailed  at  prices 
stated  above. 

(These  books,  considering  their  style  of  manufacture,  are  very  cheap,  and  the  publishers  know  no 
.good  reason  why  £zamtnationCopies  should  be  given  away.     The  book,  whether  '* adopted"  or  not, 
!    will  prove  valuable  for  the  reference  library.] 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  order  in  quantities,  fy  Express, 
will  ha^e  20  per  cent  discount.  The  first  order,  for  introduction. 
will  be  supplied  at  26  Per  cent  discount. 

J.  W*  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  PublisfierSy 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


TURN.— Hr.  Hsmfoid  »iid  wire,C»pt»ln  Hwitford,  Ho««  B«n»oii  Jijfti* 
B»]ph  Fieldinit,  Boldior,  uid  Filriei.  30,  THE  FIRST  STEP. —Two  itndenIa.Birt«irfTi* 
81.  tJNQnOlTNDED  SUSPICIONS.— ChuleB.Wllllun.  and  Frank.  B3  WlffiKa-^S*'^ 
child.  83.  WORD8.-Jnlli  Md  Emmt  84.  WHAT  A  CHILD  CAN  DO.^Wtai^'i* 
SS.  WHAT  AILS  THB  Bori-Piinl  uid  John.  88.  WEITIHa  COMPOSmOS.-liB^ 
her  Idilmctor. 

Pric*,  papw,  40  oMita. 
No.  S  of  this  Dialogue  Series  is  in  prejtaratioil,  and  urill  be  pnUiilwlBeit 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,/'«J/wM 

14   Dond   St.,  Ncir  Tork. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


•  ^  * 


Messrs.  JAS.  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

BATX  THE  PUUBUBB  OP  AKKOUNCDf  Q  TOAX  TEXT  HATS  UBUBOSD  VHI 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  . 

Prqfssior  of  Art  Education  in  ths  Boston  Normal  School  of  Art^  and  Stato 

Dirsetor  of  Art  Education^  Massaehttsetts^ 

POB  TBS  FUBUOATIOM  OF  HIS 

SERIES  of  TEXT-BOOKS  «n 


Tan  series  will  be  the  most  complete  and  comprehenaiTe  one  enr 
published  in  America,  and  will  be  adapted  to  schools  of  all  gradea 

The  Drawing-Books  will  be  prepared  on  an  entirely  new  and  origisil 
plan  ;  the  exercises  will  be  arranged  in  a  progressive  and  logical  order, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  they  will  embrace  more  than£T8 
times  as  many  examples  as  are  given  in  any  American  Drawing-Boob 
before  pablished..  They  will  indade  a  thorough  explanation  ui. 
illustration  of  the  principles  of 

Peffspectire^  Geoznetrical^ 

96i^  Copies  (f  the  loark  on   Free  Hand  Drawing  will  be  jmiiM 
du>rtly. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

PtJBLISHERS, 

.124  Tremont  SL,  Bostorv 


ART  EDUCATION, 

SCHOLASTIC  &  INDUSTRIAL. 


Art  Maiter^  London  ;  late  Bead  Maetfr  of  the  Leede  School  of  Art  and  Soiemoe 
and  Training  School  for  Art  Teaehtn  ;  now  Profeeeor  i^fArt  Bduca-^ 
tion  in  the  City  of  Boeton  Normal  School  of  Art^  and  State 
*  Director  qf  Art  Education^  Maeeachueetts. 

One  Voluna,  Ijaxge  Ootava    Bevelled  Boards  and  Gilt  Centre.   With  many 
Plata  and  Colored  Zllnstrationa,  JPrioa,  ia  doth,  $6.00. 


This  important  woik  oootains  chapters  on  the  first  prindplef  of  Indnstria!  Art ;  upon  Design,  Surfaoc^ 
Decoration,  Kelief  Ornament,  Modelling,  Casting,  and  CArvins;,  Architectural  Enrichments,  Symholtam 
in  Art  and  Architecture ;  upon  Art  Education  in  the  Common  Schools,  Schools  of  Art  and  Industrial  Draw- 
ing) a  description  and  comparison  of  French,  Englifth,  and  German  methods  of  Industrial  Art  Study.  It 
also  includes  chapters  on  designing,  fitting,  lighting,  and  furnishing  with  examples,  Schools  of  Art  and  lo- 
dastrtal  Drawirg-CIasses. 

llie  hook  is  illustrated  with  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  InKtito^ona  oC 
America  and  England ;  original  designs  for  schools ;  sketches  of  fitting,  mode  of  lighting  and  seating  daaa- 
rooms  for  Art  Study,  etc  ;  tpeether  with  illustrations  of  choice  rpccimens^of  antique  house-fumiture,  glaw 
ware,  porcelain,  and  colored  plates  of  tiled  floors  and  wood  purquetry,  a  diagram  of  color,  etc. 

The  volume  has  also  several  Appendixes,  containing  lists  of  examples  for  Art  Study,  their  cost,  and 
where  they  may  be  obtained,  examples  of  examination  papers  for  various  grades  of  Art  Study,  Pfograa* 
■cs  of  several  European  Schools  df  Art,  Methods  of  Study,  etc 

The  foregoing  incomplete  statements  bftht  contents  of  this 'book  indicate  its  thorough  and  comprehew- 
iii^e  character,  and  its  admirable  fitness  to  deepen  and  direct  the  popular  interests  already  existing  in  Art 
and  Art  Study.  'A>'he  high  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  Art  Master,  who  has  planned  and  fiimishM  many 
Schools  of  Art,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  scientific  accuracy  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  work. 


DRAWING  COPIES 

OF 

Standard  Reproductions  and  Original  Design: 

TO& 

PUBLXO  SCHOOLS,  DBAWma  0LA8SSS,  and  SOBOOLS  OF  AET  IN  AHSBICA^ 

EDITED    AND    DESIGNED    BY 
"WAIiTEB  SMITH,  Art  Maatar,  State  Director  of  Art  Ednoatlon,  Kaas. 

This  series  of  examples  presents,,  for  the  parposes  of  stndy  in  claiwi  and  schools,  an  Art-educational 
acriea,  equal  to  the  best  used  in  European  Art  Schools. 

The  examples  comprised  in  it  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  who  reqnira 
practice  in  many  subjects,  and  consist  of  an  arrangement  from  the  outline  copies  of  British  and  othor 
•chools»  together  with  new  designs,  in  progressive  order,  ana  contain  above  six  hundred  examples. 

THK    SUBJECTS    ILI^USTRATBD    ARB  i 

5.  Conventioxialiaed  PoUaffe,  from 
IVatture,  and  Geometric  Arra2ic%- 
mente. 

6.  Animal  Fomuu 

7.  Tlie  Human  JfUpaae. 


1.  Ornamental  Outlines  from  Modem 
Design  and  the  Antique. 

S.    Foliage  and  Flowera. 

8.  Qraek  and  Roman  Vaaea  and  Pot- 
tery Forma. 

4.    Xodel  Drawings. 

The  series  is  elegantly  printed  on  heavy  pUte  paper,  and  published  ia  four  parts,  each  part  complete  tai 
ftaalf  and  issued  in  stiff  paper  wrapper. 

The  outline  reproductions  are  of  such  works  as  have  been  tested  and  found  valuable  in  Europeaa 
•chools,  comprising  among  others— Dyce*s  School  of  Design  Drawing- Bonk,  Hulme's  Foliage^  Albertolli** 
Outlines,  Morghen's  Human  Figures,  De!arue's  Common  Objects  and  Animal  Forms,  WailiA*  Drawing- 
Book,  and  other  standard  works,  while  the  Original  Def  igi'S  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  Editoi; 
Mr.  Waltbr  Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education,  Massacbusctta. 

In  Four  Parts.    Price,  $$  co  each. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston, 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOB 


SCHOOLS  and  ACADEMIES: 


V0RCE8TEK*S  SEftlES  OF  DICTIOIIAIUES. 
HILLARD'S  READERS.— New  Sprits. 
WALTON'S   ARITHMETICS. 

8EA?EP8  4  CAMPBELI/8  USTOUES. 
WORCESTER'S  SPELLlN«  IME. 

HILL'S  GEOHETRIES,  Ett.,  tk, 


J"TTST    P=TJ:BrjISI3:EJ3Z) : 

Walton's  Book  of  Problems  in  Aiitliaeiic. 


The  «« BOOK  OF  PBOBL^MS  "  is  a  little  work  of  only  thirty-six  pages,  tad  .m 
eon  tains  more  than  12,000  examples. 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pnpil,  and  can  be  need  in  connection  vitfa  uj 
Arithmetic. 

The  *'  KEY  "  contains  144  pages,  and  the  Book  and  the  Key  are  bonnd  togetis 
for  the  nse  of  teachers. 

^  l^e  Exercises  Are  cU88ifle.d  (md  arranged  nn^^r  the  head  of  '*  IiEsso88,''ssdAa 
follow^  a  general  review  of  nearly  all  the  principles  nsnally  foimd  in  Coam 
School  Arithmetics. 

This  Book,  in  connection  with  the  Key,  enables  a  teacher  to  give  to  eachmeBfatf 
of  a  class  a  great  variety  of  practice  in  both  abstract  and  practical  exampSes.  & 
ena\)le8  him  to  assign  lessonB,  either  specific  or  miscellaneous  in  character,  litbesd 
labor  on  his  part  or  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Explanations  and  directions  for  its  nse  are  given  on  different  pages  Hatfn^ 
the  work. 


-ALSO- 

mm  wm  wmm  e!  the  miisi  unu 

'thmpiled/rom  t?ie  Quarto  and  School  Dictionaries  of  J,  E.  Woreater^  ILL. 

It  contains  a  clear  and  concise  vocabulary ;  numerous  and  vnlnable  t>j^' 
words  and  phrases  in  common  nse,  from  other  languages;  and  u  prolte^ 
illnstrated. 

Deacrlptlve  C&tiilogiaea  and  Circulars  semt  on.  appUcatioa* 

4^  Please  address 

George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 

Care  of  J.    W^  8CHERMEBHORN  A  CO^ 

14.   Soiid    fet^  New  York. 


•THE  MVING  AGE  HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  ANY  COUNTRY.'  PhOa.  I 
Thii  Dako  of  ArsTfl.  MaUhotr  Amola,  IRiu  KoIIcf, 
EniKinaan-CIiiUrJiui.IIlcIianl  A.  Prontor,  IttU*  Thack- 
eray,  C.  Ktngrier.   b:aita    Gabriel    ICoacttl,  Arlhar 
Hcl  |ia,  Ooorira  MiuiDonoliI,  Dr.  W.  B.  Oar[KinMF,  F.R.8., 
Robert  Uuchanan,  tliarlca  RoiUo.  Karl  midd,  Mrs. 
MniBSta-Cralk,   Sotherlno  C.   Mao<iua)d.   Sir  Ilobett 
Litton.  VtUi  Rcuior,  Pn/f.  nuilor,  Prlme-Hlnlttcr 
Olulatono,  JoUa  K.ivanaRli,  Jamra  Anlhonv  Frotide, 
incM  PoiTOr  Cobbo,  J«in  loselow,  miBai*  Qaltan, 
.3.,    Alfred    ttuusll    AVaUaco,    Alfnd    Ti-BOftm. 
RobsTt  nrownlnff,  aio  ftonui  of  I  ho  dlatli 
than  lately  nipiflMutcd  to  tlie  pas**  of/ 

LITTELL'S    LIVING   AGE. 

A.tMiUy  moffotliii,  of  •Uly-fbor  p«|<ii>  Tac  LiTino  AoE  gtn»  mora  Iban 
TOBEB  AHD  A  QUAJtTEB  TllOUSAlfD 

donbts^olmnn  ocU.ro  paf(e>  of  readlni-mMltr  rror')'.  fbnnlng  Ibar  )■!«•  Tnlniopi.  It  prc«mu  In  mi  )»■ 
«ipcD»lvD  fgrn,  cornlJcrliig  Iti  sroat  nmouot  nf  maiirr,  wllh  froihncM.  nwlne  |g  lig  wcoliiv  IIMic,  wid  irtlh 
■  mtlt/actora  c  •mpleUaau  ntlcmplml  b)'  no  olbpr  )iDh1lo*tlOTi.  [bo  bi^n  'Bamrt,  ICctIciti,  (.'rlilclimn,  Tnlo*. 
POMIT.  Bclfniiflc,  BlogrtipblcBi,  UliUrical,  and  rollllcal  iDfonnallon,  from  tin  cntln  bodjofFsrdKQ  nrl- 
ofllou  Ubcraturo. 


mplctiDBtho  r 
pfcrra.   TMii 


The  UilnR  Ag»  ia 
UMDaiebbySlrJahllt 

LlrtngAjtcof  onoot , 

wbo,  u  Ibo  rnr<  AumorljC.  gtaulnt  pot 
pMple.  ii  pronoDneod  "  iho  moet  popalar 


I  oflhat  i«D(t  ctiDngtiiiof  all  Oormao  noiolliu,  Frlia  Korter. 
and  jiralAic  iMheulor  of  Ike  ttrtt  of  Otc  <niaint  Platt-IievUdt 
tcrmuti  wrlier  of  Ibo  laat  half-eontnjj."    ■'  "i'bc  &ninl«  of  ■  Bc« 


1  Bnyard  Tayloi 

■  public-'-- -'■■■'- 


the  avao  aatbor.    OAcr  uanJliUoni  from 

■Coriet  by  ^  .  . 

wiriaba 


uu  u>uii..  u»ou[  Jnnoory  1, 
■llahlfut  Cbrlslma«  tlory  by 
lotoUmc.    BeriMiudiaMR 


The  Imporl! 

— -lalton  of .. 

Ibaprodi 


Q  durlag  IhD  \cv  a>  u>ua1,  UJcUicr  witli  an  aniDmii  imnpiirvncbctl  hv  Dny  otbcr  p«rl- 
worli),  of  Ibomaatvaluablo^lttrary  aBdBe(e«tiaBHailarorihellar. 

f  T —  . ^  . —  -o  pvory  Amcrici'i  roailorot  Ific  only  iftoroMA  n^  well  aifMah 

Indlapcoaablo  curreal  WXtnlarOj^itiaUptnialra  ijfcuu^o  it  cok 


oai  of 

Tlio   Aljicst   Living   -Writers 

.f  LlloraUiro,  SolenM,  An.  ana  I^llllU,  —  i>  aalllckally  Indlcatod  by  tbo  follovlag 
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THE  INJURIOUS  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

PART     II. 
CONGESTIOlJte  OF  BLOOD  TO  THE  HEAD. 

IN  the  preceding  section,  it  has  been  said  that  the  leaning- 
over  position  of  the  head  calls  forth  congestions.  This 
is  explained  in  the  following  manner : 

Through  the  bending  of  the  neck,  those  blood-vessels  of 
the  latter  which  should  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  head 
to  the  breast,  are  compressed.  Close  fitting  articles  of 
clothing  favor  in  a  high  degree  such  pressure;  other  circum- 
stances have  a  similar  effect.  With  a  bowed-over  position 
of  the  head  there  occurs,  naturally,  a  proportionate  bending 
of  the  chest,  the  more  so,  the  lower  is  the  plate  of  the  desk. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  certain  pressing  together  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  this  again  on  its  part  results  in  a  hindering  of  the 
activity  of  the  diaphragm,  the  most  powerful  of  the  muscles 
of  inspiration.  Imperfect  inspiration  prevents  the  reflux 
of  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  neck  to  the  breast, 
whither  it  should  return. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  that,  with  strained  atten- 
tion, inspiration  is  performed  more  imperfectly,  the  more  so 
the  less  the  need  for  respiration  is  incited  by  talking.  The 
necessity  felt  after  a  certain  time  for  inhaling  a  deep  breath, 
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after  long,  temperate,  and  especially  quiet  straining  of  the 
mind,  is  thus  explained,  and  in  the  case  of  weak  or  tired 
persons,  the  inclination  to  yawn  appears  as  the  natural  form 
of  the  deepest  inspiration.  All  these  circumstances  faTo^ 
the  so-called  passive  or  mechanical  congestion,  in  so  far  as 
they  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  schools,  a  very  effective  cause 
for  the  so-called  active  congestions  to  the  head,  that  is,  for 
the  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries,  and  that  is, 
the  strained  activity  of  the  brain.  From  the  relation  of  the 
brain  to  the  nerve  centers,  this  organ  can  produce  not  only 
an  increased  activity  of  the  heart,  but  a  widening  of  the 
arteries,  which  is  made  evident  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  head.  Reddening  of  the  face,  ears,  and  eyes,  are  tk 
immediate  signs  of  this,  although  it  is  known  that  in  the 
case  of  higher  excitement,  the  opposite,  paleness  of  conn- 
tenance  sometimes  occurs,  caused  by  the  prolonged  con- 
traction and  narrowing  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  external 
paleness,  which  is  not  seldom  connec^d  with  a  strong  red- 
dening of  the  ears,  by  no  means  proves  a  similar  paleness  of 
the  brain.  The  latter  can  indeed  be  very  full  of  blood,  wbflc 
the  cheeks  are  blanched. 

Among  the  various  evils  which  result  from  these  in  part 
passive  and  in  part  active  congestions,  three  have  given,  of 
late  years,  the  opportunity  for  statistical  inquiries-  Dr?. 
Guillaume  and  Becker  report  the  following : — 

I.  Headache. — ^Guillaume,  who  designates  this  disease  as 
Cephalaegic  scolairCy  found  among  731  scholars  of  the  "Col- 
lege Municipal"  in  Neufchatel,  296,  or  over  forty  per  centj 
who  sufiered  frequently  from  headache  (HygUne  scokirc. 
G6n6ve,  1864,  pp.  33,  yy.)  Girls  were  found  to  be  more  liable 
to  it  than  boys.  Among  the  latter  were  only  twenty-eight 
per  cent.  The  younger  pupils,  especially  among  the  boys, 
suffered  to  a  very  great  degree.  Becker  (Luft  und  Bewepn* 
zur  Gesundheitspflege  in  den  Schulen.  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1867,  p.  12,)  examined  3,564  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  of  all 
the  public  schools  of  Darmstadt  and  Bessungen,  as  well  as 
three  private  schools  at  Darmstadt.  He  found  974,  or 2/3 
per  cent,  suffering,  more  or  less,  from   headache.    The 
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special  tables  are,  unfortunately,  imperfectly  communicated, 
only  the  percentage  and  not  the  real  figures,  being  given. 
The  result  of  the  examination,  however,  appears  to  be,  that 
in  the  city  schools,  in  regard  to  the  boys,  the  lower  classes 
contain  the  greater  number  of  sufferers  ;  while  in  the  higher 
schools  (gymnasia,  higher  girls'  schools)  it  is  just  the  upper 
classes  that  furnish  a  very  strong  contingent.  In  the  first 
class  of  the  gymnasium,  80.8  per  cent,  complained  of  head- 
ache. Becker  concludes  from  his  figures  (which  do  not  ex- 
actly agree)  that  the  number  of  suflFerers  is  least  in  the 
first-school  years,  and  increases  with  the  length  of  school 
visitation,  the  greater  number  of  hours  of  study,  and  the  in- 
tellectual strain  required.  As  another  agency,  he  mentions 
the  school  rooms  of  too  small  dimensions. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  mentioned  that  another  circum- 
stance can  come  into  account.  Deville  and  Troost  (Compt. 
rend,  des  stances  de  Pacad.  dis  sciences.  1868,  13  January,) 
found  in  the  air  of  school  rooms,  various  gases,  especially 
carbonic  ^xide,  generated  by  red,  glowing,  iron  stoves,  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  rarely  met  with  in  schools. 
Headaches,  dizziness,  tremblings,  and  similar  attacks  are 
also  the  consequence  of  the  slighter  effects  of  that  so  poison- 
ous gas.  Dr.  Oidtmann  (Der  Kohldendunst  in  seiner  giftigen 
Wirkung  auf  deft  menschlischen  Kbrpery  Linnich^  1868,  p.  62,) 
has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  chronic  poisoning  of 
school  children  through  carbonic  oxide,  in  his  own  district, 
where  iron  stoves  are  very  common,  is  relatively  of  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

II.  Bleeding  of  the  Nose.— Guillaume.  found  bleeding 
of  the  nose  frequently  occurring ;  with  155  pupils — twenty- 
one  per  cent. !  He  found  the  evil  more  general  with  boys 
(twenty-two  per  cent.)  than  with  girls  (twenty  per  cent.) 
Among  the  boys  a  very  decided  decrease  was  shown  in  the 
upper  classes ;  among  the  girls  this  decrease  was  less  re- 
gular. Becker  found  on  the  whole  only  405,  or  eleven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  afflicted  with  bleeding  of  the  nose. 
Exact  figures  are  not  g^v^n,  though  he  says  that  the  bleed- 
ing was  most  frequent  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  higher  girls'  school,  and  one  private  school ;  in 
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those  schools,  as  he  says,  whose  pupils  sit  longest  in  the 
school  room,  and  have  the  least  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

III.  Goitre. — Guillaume,  who,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
reaches,  was  the  first  to  refer  to  this  disease,  designates  it  as 
school-goitre,  (goitre-scolairej  and  says  it  was  known  among 
the  scholars  themselves  by  the  name  of  "  thick  neck,"  (^os 
cou.)  He  found  414  cases,  or  fifty-six  per  cent ;  169,  or 
forty-eight  per  cent,  among  the  boys,  and  245,  or  sixty-four 
per  cent,  among  the  girls.  According  to  this  author,  goitre 
frequently  disappears  during  the  holidays,  becoming  chro- 
nic at  a  later  period,  but  showing  itself  as  early  as  the 
eighth  year  among  school  girls,  after  a  single  year's  visita 
tion  of  the  school.  In  regard  to  this  disease,  the  statements 
of  Guillaume  stand  as  yet  isolated,  and  it  is  questionable, 
therefore,  if  they  may  lay  claim  to  a  general  validity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  feminine  sex  and  the  age 
of  youth  in  general,  are  especially  predisposed  to  goitre; 
and  that  through  distention  of  the  glandular  vessels  the 
basis  for  this  evil  can  be  produced.  (See,  for  more  extended 
information  on  this  point,  Virchow's  Onkologie^  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
21,  52,  76.)  This  point  deserves  a  more  minute  medical  re- 
search, because  the  evil  in  question,  having  a  certain  dura- 
tion, the  diseased  organ  can  be  examined  closely,  and  posi- 
tive results  might  be  expected. 

Headache  and  bleeding  of  the  nose,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
evils  sufficiently  known  to  physicians  and  parents  as  fre- 
quent concomitants  to  school  visitation.  Here,  too,  the  ex- 
periences cited  by  no  means  lead  us  to  a  safe  conclusion. 
It  is  rather  to  be  urged  that,  in  future,  teachers  should  keep, 
und6r  medical  supervision,  lists  of  cases  of  these  evils  occur- 
ring, and  the  data  thus  won  should  be  compared  with  the 
conditions  of  the  school  room,  of  the  individual  classes,  the 
time  devoted  to  instruction,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
character  of  the  stoves,  and  the  ventilation."  Nevertheless, 
it  can  hardly  be  admitted,  even  with  our  present  knowledge, 
that  the  schools  favor  such  abnormal  phenomena  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
schools  are  the  first  to  call  them  out ;  and  their  frequent  ap- 
pearance must  be  made  the  subject  of  earnest  reflection. 
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At  this  point  we  would  speak  concerning  the  influences 
of  congestive  conditions  upon  the  intellectual  capacities  of  ' 
the  scholar.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  conditions  are 
frequently  connected  with  distraction  of  the  mind  and  inca- 
pacity for  thought  and  intellectual  labor :  and  that,  when 
they  become  permanent,  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  brain 
are  thereby  developed.  Certain  physicians  have  tried  to 
make  the  schools  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  epilepsy, 
St.  Vitus*  dance,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mind,  manifesting 
themselves  at  a  later  period.  F.  Heyer  Ueber  die  allzu  grosse 
Anstrengung  der  korperlichen  ilnd  geistigen  Krdfte  im  Kindes- 
und  JunglingsalteTy  Berlin,  1864,)  sharply  emphasizes  this 
point.  But  the  connection  of  the  facts  is  here  very  loose. 
In  order  to  gain  a  scientific  basis,  we  need  thorough  preli- 
minary examinations,  and  it  must  here  suffice  merely  to  in- 
dicate in  a  general  way  the  presence  of  a  danger,  which  in 
individual  cases  first  of  all  comes  to  prominence,  when 
special  lacks  or  bases  prevent  a  positive  point  of  attack  to 
the  working  causes.  According  to  the  points  of  view 
adopted  by  the  researcher,  now  this  lack  or  basis,  now  that 
momentary  cause,  would  gain  a  greater  importance  ;  and  it 
is  very  plain  that  just  here  the  method  of  instruction,  the 
especial  influence  and  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
comes  very  essentially  into  consideration. 

IV.  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. — Ncjt  a  few  medical  men 
who  have  engaged  in  special  studies  upon  the  question  of 
diseases  of  the  school,  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  charge  of  producing  curvatures  of  the  spine 
must  be  laid  to  the  school.  Especially  is  the  lateral  curva- 
ture, and  indeed,  here  again,  chiefly  the  habitual  form,  laid  to 
its  charge.  Fahrner  Das  Kind  und  der  Schultischy  Zurich,  1865, 
p.  6,)  says  :  "  If  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  curvatures 
begin  during  the  school-age^  and  the  curvature  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  position  taken  in  writing,  we  have 
certainly  the  right  to  complain  that  the  school  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  evil.**  Guillaume  makes  a  comparison  of 
the  usual  form  of  lateral  curvature,  with  the  position  taken 
in  writing  by  a  correct  illustration,  and  he  says,  that  among 
731  pupils,  he  found  218,  therefore  nearly  thirty  per  cent., 
who  exhibited  deviations  of  the  spine. 
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That  the  majority  of  cases  of  lateral  curvature  arise  dur- 
ing the  school  years,  is  a  view  unanimously  adopted  bj  all 
orthopedists.  Klopsch  ( Orthopddische  Studien  undErfakrun- 
gen,  Breslau,  1861,  p.  22,)  embraces  the  experiences  of  medi- 
cal specialists  in  saying,  that  the  majority  of  cases  arise  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  fourteenth  years.  Eulenburg  alone 
assumes  an  earlier  period.  He  formerly  placed  it  betveen 
the  seventh  and  twelfth  years,  but  later  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth.  At  any  rate,  all  agree  in  placing  the  origin  of 
the  disease  in  the  period  of  the  school-age.  It  can  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  the  ordinary  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  is  a  development-disease  of  the  school-age. 

It  is  less  certain  whether  the  school,  as  such,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  disease.  On  the  one  hand  we  here  lack 
comparisons  with  countries  where  school  visitation  is  not 
obligatory.  The  testimony  of  the  primary  school  commit- 
tee of  New  York,  which  Guillaume  gives,  has  a  certain  value, 
although  it  is  not  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compa- 
rison of  many  schools  would  be  here  necessary :  the  dis- 
crepancies between  Eulenburg  and  other  orthopedists  would 
then  possibly  be  explained. 

An  especial  consideration  against  accusing  the  schools  ot 
producing  this  disease  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  lateral 
curvature  preponderates  among  females.  Guillaume  count- 
ed among  350  boys  62  cases,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  of  scdi- 
otic  (with  lateral  curvature),  and  among  381  girls  156  cases. 
or  forty-one  per  cent. !  But  many  slight  cases  are  here  in 
eluded,  which,  from  a  pathological  stand-point,  do  not  come 
into  consideration.  The  experiences  of  orthopedists  relat- 
ing to  very  severe  cases  are  much  more  striking.  Klopsch 
calculates  that  from  eighty-four  to  eighty-nine  per  cent  of 
all  cases  of  lateral  curvature  fall  upon  the  female  sex. 
Adams  (Lectures  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Late- 
ral and  other  Forms  of  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  London, 
1865,  p.  149,)  has  calculated  that  of  173  cases,  151  were  femi- 
nine, and  only  22  masculine  ;  Knorr  (Erster  Bericht  der^p^ 
orthop,  und  elektrischen  Heilanstalt  in  MUnchen,  i860,  p.  23,) in 
72  cases,  60  feminine. 

According  to  these  figures,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
school  is  not  the  only  cause  of  lateral  curvature  ;  indeed,  it 
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raust  be  also  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  the  principal  cause, 
for  experience  has  proved,  although  we  have  not  the  figures 
here,  that  lateral  curvature  appears  very  frequently  among 
girls  who  do  not  visit  the  school  at  all.  Orthopedists  have 
often  referred  to  other  kinds  of  employment,  especially  femi- 
nine hand-work,  as  a  weighty  cause  of  curvature.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  the  home  and  the  family  sin  just  as  much  as 
the  school,  and  in  many  cases  more.  Nevertheless,  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  declared  innocent ;  otherwise  the  same  argu- 
ment could  be  reversed,  and  applied  to  short-sightedness, 
which  appears  excessively  frequent  among  boys.  If  then, 
from  the  facts  previously  adduced,  it  is  proved  that  the 
study  of  books  injures  mostly  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  and  the 
feminine  hand-work  more  the  back  and  chest  of  the  girls, 
there  arises  a  very  distinct  duty  for  the  schools,  which  / 
should  also  give  an  example  for  employment  at  home. 

Some  Orthopedists,  as  Bouvier,  (Lemons  cliniques  sur  les 
maladies  chroniques  de  V^ippareil  locomoteur,  Paris,  1858,  p.  427,) 
refuses  to  charge  hardly  any  influence  to  the  employment 
and  the  posture,  in  the  production  of  lateral  curvature  ;  but 
we  have  positive  experience  whidh  necessarily  compels  us 
to  such  an  assumption ;  and  that  is,  the  very  prepondera- 
ting appearance  of  the  rectilinear  division  of  the  spine.  We 
will  adduce  a  few  figures.  Adams,  for  instance,  found 
among  742  cases  of  simple  curvature,  619  in  which  the  con- 
vexity of  the  spine  was  to  the  right.  This  is  just  the  pos- 
ture described  by  Guillaume,  which  applies  naturally  to 
drawing,  feminine  hand-work,  etc.  Such  a  coincidence  can- 
not possibly  be  accidental.  Nor  can  the  usual  curvature  be 
traced  to  a  specially  diseased  condition.  Parow  reports,  in 
a  lecture  on  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  form  of 
the  school-desk,  that  he  had  observed  among  282  cases  of 
curvature,  218,  or  about  seventy-nine  per  cent,  in  which 
there  was  no  special  external  or  internal  diseased  condition 
that  could  be  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  this  evil.  The  ori- 
gin must  be  alone  attributed  to  an  incorrect  position  of  the 
body,  which  had  become  a  habit. 

It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  curvature  of  the  spine 
is  a  mere  muscular  effect,  as  many  orthopedists  have  assum- 
ed ;  it  is  certain  that  the  bones  of  the  spine  are  subject  to 
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positive  changes,  which  assume  more  and  more  permanent 
form.  These  changes  appear  during  grawihy  at  a  period 
when  the  spine  itself  is  in  its  development.  They  give 
abnormal  forms  of  the  vertebrae ;  alter  their  relative  j>osi- 
tions  ;  are  transmitted  also  to  the  bones  of  the  chest  and  the 
pelvis  and  even  to  the  face,  (Stern  in  Mailer's  ArchvVy  1834, 
p.  238,)  and  thereby  have  certain  effects  upon  the  organs  in- 
closed in  those  parts.  In  this  relation  it  may  suffice  to  call 
to  mind,  that,  according  to  the  spirometrical  measurements 
of  Schildbach,  Beobachtungen  und  Betrachtungen  iibcr  die  Sko- 
liosCy  Amsterdam,  1862,  p.  7,)  among  children  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  y^ars  of  age,  afflicted  with  curvature,  the  capacity 
for  inhalation  had  decreased  a  third,  and,  in  some  cases,  one- 
half ;  in  other  words,  that  the  respiration  which  is  the  first 
necessity  to  a  healthy  life,  is  injured  to  the  very  greatest 
degree. 

As  regards  the  minute  developments  of  the  process  of 
curvature  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  physicans. 
While  Klopsch  considers,  as  the  primal  point  of  exit  for  the 
disturbance,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  disproportionate 
formation  of  which  first  produces  the  deviation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine ;  Hiiter,  (Die  Formentwickelung  am  Skekt 
des  menschlichen  Thorax. .  Leipzig,  1865,  p.  87,)  exactly  to 
the  contrary,  regards  lateral  curvature  to  be  the  asymme- 
trical development  of  the  halves  of  the  chest.  But  this  di- 
versity of  opinion,  which  probably  proceeds  from  a  too 
great  generalization  of  correct  observations,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility,  that  in  either  case  an  improper  posture 
and  one-sided  activity  of  the  muscles  is  the  primary  cause, 
which  produces  one-sided  pressure  upon  the  growing  parts, 
and  thereby  retards  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  one  side 
of  the  body. 

In  the  cases  reported  by  Klopsch,  imperfect  growth  oi" 
the  bones  around  the  back  cartilaginous  seam  of  the  pelvis 
(Synchondrosis  sacro-iliaca)  is  first  of  all  treated.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  body  when  seated  in  the  position  taken 
for  writing  rests  very  frequently  and  for  a  length  of  time 
upon  the  left  hip  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  left  capil- 
lary seam  should  also  be  pressed  together  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent.    Probably  we  should  here  bring  to  mind  stiU  another 
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circumstance,  which  the  experienced  orthopedist,  Schild- 
bach,  has  adduced  for  another  end  (Virchow's  Archivy  1867.) 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  girls  frequently  sit  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  clothes  are  all  pressed  together 
under  one  hip.  "  The  benches  in  the  school  are  generally 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  window  is  found  at  the 
left  side,  and  on  the  right  is  the  doorway.  The  girls,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  their  places  with  the  left  side  first,  between 
the  benches  and  the  desk,  and  when  they  come  to  sit  down, 
under  the  left  half  of  the  seat  they  have  the  clothes  smoothly 
folded  under  them,  while  under  the  right  half,  these  are 
doubly,  and  trebly  folded,  making  a  diflFerence  of  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  height." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  consider  as  Hiiter  has 
correctly  adduced,  for  the  majority  of  cases,  a  primary  mis- 
formation  of  the  one-half  of  the  chest,  we  must  then  again 
return  to  the  pressure  which  falls  upon  one  side  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  to  an  excessive  degree.  This  pres- 
sure, however,  is  induced  through  a  lateral  curvature,  which 
must  first  of  all  be  referred  to  muscular  activity.  What 
now  is  the  reason  that  the  curvature  of  the  pectoral  spine  is 
generally  to  the  right  ?  At  the  close  of  a  very  conscientious 
research,  Hermann  Mayer  says  in  Virchows  Archtv,  1866, 
vol.  XXXV,  p.  251  :  **  We  find  the  cause  in  the  carriage, 
which  arises  from  the  endeavor  to  place  the  right  shoulder 
as  high  as  possible — an  eflfort  which  is  called  forth  by  the 
use  of  high  desks,  lathes,  etc. ;  further,  in  the  attitude  pro- 
duced by  the  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  left  side,  in  order 
to  look  upon  the  course  of  the  pen  ;  in  short,  in  various  ob- 
lique positions,  frequently  repeated,  and  arising  from  various 
causes.  Meanwhile,  the  muscles  must  not,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cused of  developing  lateral  curvatures,  for  the  muscles  pro- 
ducing such  carriage  do  not  immediately  bring  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  changes  of  the  form  by  direct  action,  they  merely 
g^ve  through  the  act  once  performed,  the  faulty  attitude, 
and  this  acts  onward  in  conjunction  with  the  statical 
momenta." 

In  a  more  recent  essay,  which  treats  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  the  school  desks,  Mayer  declares  very  positively  (in 
Virchaw's  Archtv,  1867,  vol.  XXXVIII,)  that   high  desks,* 
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which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  scholar,  fevorthc 
development  of  lateral  curvature,  and  he  recommends  a 
change  of  the  forms  of  the  benches  and  desks.  Prince  (Or- 
ihopedtcSy  Philadelphia,  1866,  p.  100,)  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  how  much  compulsory  quiet  and  sitting  still  contributes 
in  growing  children  towards  commencing  and  confirming 
improper  postures,  a  remark  which  certainly  deserves  to  be 
noticed  by  teachers  in  girls'  schools. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  evils  already  discussed,  there 
arises,  at  all  events,  fol*  the  school  a  very  well  defined  duty. 
On  the  one  hand,  scholars,  and  especially  girls,  must  be 
seated  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  be  carefully  overlooked 
as  to  their  carriage  and  posture,  and,  on  the  other  haiKL 
they  must  be  given  opportunities,  by  proper  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, of  bringing  their  limbs  again  into  proper  use. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  the  Chest. — Amonj: 
diseases  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  it 
has  been  especially  those  of  the  organs  of  respiration  which 
have  been  charged  as  being  caused  by  unsuitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  desks  and  benches  in  the  schools.  Among  these 
diseases,  again,  pulmonary  consumption,  mostly  in  connec- 
tion with  scrofula,  has  been  especially  named.  Lorinserin 
particular  mentions  this  subject  in  his  aforenamed  article: 
and  Carmichael  reiterates  the  charge.  The  latter  relates, 
among  other  things,  that,  in  a  parochial  school  which  was 
in  a  courtyard,  and,  in  which,  therefore,  the  children  were 
compelled  to  remain  the  whole  of  the  time,  out  of  tweoty- 
four  well  nourished  and  well  clothed  g^rls,  who  showed  no 
traces  of  disease  on  first  entering  the  school,  seven  were 
found  to  be  scrofulous.  Arnott  was  commissioned  with  the 
examination  of  a  boys'  school  at  Norwood,  England,  amon^ 
the  scholars  of  which  (six  hundred  in  number)  scrofula  was 
uncommonly  spread,  and  an  excessive  mortality  prevailed 
The  evil  was  generally  ascribed  to  improper  and  insufficient 
nourishment.  Arnott,  nevertheless,  found  that  the  food  was 
good,  and  given  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  but  that  the  venti- 
lation was  almost  totally  neglected.  After  this  latter  evil 
had  been  remedied,  the  excess  of  scrofula  quickly  disap- 
♦  peared  (M*  Cor  mac,  On  the  Nature^  Treatment^  and  Prn^tntum 
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oy  Pulmonary  Consumption^  London,  1855,  p.  480; — Ancell,  A 
Treatise  on  Tuberculosis^  London,  1852,  p.  445  ; — Benj.  W. 
Richardson,  The  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consump^ 
iiony  London,  1857,  p.  13).  A  number  of  similar  examples 
could  be  adduced,  though  here,  too,  statistical  data  is  want- 
ing. Only  indirectly  do  we  win  single  facts  in  favor  of  the 
correctness  of  the  view  that  school  attendance  favors  con- 
sumption. We  possess  for  Berlin,  for  example,  regular  sta- 
tistical tables,  arranged  according  to  age  and  manner  of 
death  (Engel,  Die  Sterblichkeit  und  Lebenserwartung  im  preuss. 
Staate  und  besonders  in  Berlin^  1863,  p.  96-97),  from  which,  by 
selecting  the  deaths  of  the  school-age,  we  find  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  rate  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  and  bron- 
chial consumption  in  the  period  including  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  years  of  age,  and  increasing  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  later  period  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
years.     Of  one  hundred  cases  of  death  in  the  ages  from 

5-10  years  4.81  were  from  pulmonary  consumption. 
10-15      "    12.96 
15-20     *'    31.88  *' 

To  this  should  be  added  8.93,  7.90,  and  4.74  per  cent,  cases 
of  scrofula  not  included  in  the  above,  besides  many  other 
closely  related  categories.  This  result  is  certainly  very 
striking,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that,  besides  the 
diseases  noted,  only  typhus  and  cholera  cause  an  approxi- 
mate high  rate  of  mortality  among  these  ages. 

Of  course  this  mortality  cannot  be  ascribed  to  school  visi- 
tation alone ;  many  conditions  of  home  life  have  a  positive 
influence  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  under- 
rated, that  the  schools  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  it. 
As  especially  injurious  the  following  influences  are  to  be 
specially  noted : — 

1.  Air  rendered  impure  by  the  stay  of  so  many  children 
in  the  school  rooms. 

2.  Colds,  brought  on  by  the  change  from  the  warm 
schools  to  the  cold  air,  and  the  draughts  through  windows, 
doors,  etc.,  which  induce  inflammations  of  the  neck  and  of 
the  organs  of  the  chest. 

3.  Dust  in  the  school  room. 
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4.  The    organs    of    respiration    impaired    by    continual 
sitting. 

To  a  very  recent  date  the  opinions  regarding  the  cause 
of  pulmonary  consumption  were  unclear  and  contradictoir. 
This  disease  was  confused  with  tuberculosis  and  thereby 
transferred,  without  known  cause,  to  the  department  of  here- 
ditary constitutional  diseases.  More  recent  researches  have 
taught  that,  in  the  designation  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a 
greater  number  of  different  processes  are  included,  which 
sometimes  exist  simultaneously,  or  succeed  one  another ;  at 
other  times  exist  singly  and  independently.  Many  of  thcnu 
though  by  no  means  all,  lead  in  later  stages  to  ulceration  ol 
the  lungs.  The  majority  of  them  begin  with  simple  catarr- 
hic  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  which  generally  owe  their 
origin  to  external  influences,  especially  to  the  taking"  of  cold, 
and  the  inspiration  of  irritating  materials  such  as  dust 
ashes,  etc.  Their  duration  is  favored  by  imperfect  respira- 
tory movements,  causing  accumulation  and  retaining  of  the 
secretory  matter ;  and  further,  through  the  viscosity  and 
perishableness  of  this  secretory  matter,  which  decomposes 
and  inspissates,  and  upon  whose  condition  the  nature  of  the 
air  inspired  has  an  influence  not  less,  indeed,  even  more, 
than  the  character  of  the  nourishment :  and  finally,  through 
the  duration  or  repetition  of  the  irritative  influences. 

This  brief  survey  will  suflice  to  show  how  dangerous  to 
health  a  school  with  bad  arrangements  and  imperfect  over- 
sight can  be,  and  how  much  reason  there  is  to  fear  that  a 
portion  of  the  fatal  cases  of  consumption  of  the  school-age 
may  really  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  school  as 
such  ;  indeed,  that  even  a  part  of  the  unfavorable  symptoms 
which  appear  after  the  school  period  is  passed,  may  also  be 
attributed  to  the  school.  There  is  nothing  so  frequent 
among  school  children  as  coughs  and  pains  of  the  necL 
Vernois,  in  his  report  on  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
French  lyceums  (Etat  hygienique  des  lyc6es  de  V  empire  en 
1867,  Paris,  1868,  p.  20,)  places  angina  and  bronchitis  at  the 
head  of  all  diseases  observed.  By  the  non-attention  to  these 
evils  in  the  case  of  a  sickly  child,  a  very  dangerous  process 
can  result.  There  is  therefore  reason  enough  for  earnest 
care. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

Much  as  people  were  inclined  earlier,  to  ascribe  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  the  supposed  increase  and  prematurity 
of  the  hemorrhoid  to  the  school,  ,this  whole  department  is,  ' 
nevertheless,  insecure.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  here  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension.  But  it  is,* 
very  difficult  to  win  here  a  safe  basis,  since  the  most  of  these 
diseases  are  not  fatal,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  statisti- 
cal elucidation ;  and  as  other  injurious  influences,  especially 
the  nourishment,  are  so  frequently  present,  the  degree  of 
injury  which  may  in  these  cases  be  ascribed  to  the  school, 
as  such,  is  difficult  to  determine.  How  much  an  improper 
posture  in  sitting  injures  the  circulation  in  the  stomhch  is 
evident ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  great  are  the  permanent 
injuries  resulting  therefrom  to  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  kidneys, 
etc.  Only  two  departments  can  be  here  treated  from  the 
stand-point  of  experience. 

The  first  includes  the  organs  of  digestion.  We  can  refer 
to  the  fact  here  that  the  continuous  attendance  of  school 
very  frequently  injures  the  appetite,  so  that,  after  some 
weeks,  or  at  least  after  some  months,  periods  of  loss  of  ap- 
petite, dyspepsia,  and  similar  complaints  make  their  appear- 
ance, with  more  and  more  frequency.  Irregularity  in  going 
to  the  stool,  imperfect  preparation  of  the  blood,  debility, 
fatigue,  emaciation,  and  loathing  of  food  are  the  usual  con- 
sequences. 

Dr.  Gast  (in  his  Aerstliche  Vorschldge  zur  Reform  des  Volks- 
schulwesens  in  Sachseriy  Leipzig,  1863,  p.  7,)  has  with  justice 
called  special  attention  to  these  phenomena ;  lack  of  ventila- 
tion in  the  school  rooms,  lack  of  proper  exercise,  intellectual 
over-exertion  are  the  causes  first  to  be  mentioned.  The 
increase  of  the  period  of  attendance  at  school,  and  even  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  fore- 
noon in  favor  of  the  free  afternoon,  contribute  towards  in- 
creasing these  abnormal  conditions. 

The  second  section  relates  to  the  sexual  organs,  which, 
with  both  sexes,  in  the  later  periods  gf-  attendance  at  the 
public  schools,  and  still  more,  in  the  higher  schools,  are  so 
much  exposed  to  danger.    Apart  from  the  evil  influences  of 
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bad  example,  and  leading  astray,  the  long  continued  sittiog. 
intellectual  excitement,  and  the  existence  of  disturbances  d 
the  organs  of  digestion,  easily  irritate  the  sexual  organs. 
The  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  subject  in  giris' 
schools,  where  the  menstrual  period  of  those  growing  op 
into  womanhood  is  a  consideration  calling  for  so  much  care. 
This  point  is  competently  treated  of  by  Gast,  in  his  work 
above-mentioned,  and  it  may  here  suffice  to  refer  the  reader 
to  it.  The  necessity  of  experienced  female  teachers,  or  at 
least  feminine  oversight,  for  girls'  schools,  is  too  frequentlj 
neglected. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Certain  contagious  diseases,  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
are  so  well-known  as  preeminently  diseases  of  children,  awi 
disseminated  by  the  school,  that,  it  suffices  here  merely  to 
bring  them  to  mind.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  arc 
other  diseases,  such  as  the  small-pox,  cholera,  whoopii^- 
cough,  and  diptheria,  which  find  in  the  school  a  fresh  start- 
ing point  for  increase.  Typhus  and  diarrhoea  here  come 
less  under  consideration,  for  although  cases  can  be  adduced 
where  in  consequence  of  drinking  impure  water,  such  dis- 
eases appeared  epidemical,  these  are  exceptional,  and  are 
seen  most  in  boarding  schools.  The  transferral  of  parasiti- 
cal plants  and  animals,  (itch,  lice,  scurf,)  may  be  mentioned 
here  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  With  reference  to  physi- 
cal injuries  received  from  the  punishments  of  the  teacher, 
those  from  the  scholars  fighting  with  one  another,  and  also 
fron^  gymnastics,  no  statistics  exist,  but  that  such  injuries  do 
occur  from  all  these  causes,  is  undeniable,  and  indicate  the 
great  necessity  for  careful  superintendence  and  thought  by 
school  teachers. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  we  survey  the  facts  here  given,  we  see  a  great  want 
of  scientifically  confirmed,  numerically  authenticated,  and, 
consequently,  perfectly  reliable  material.  It  is  possible  that 
more  extended  information  might  be  obtained  from  the 
official  reports  of  th6  school  authorities ;  perhaps  there  is 
some  existing  in  literature  not  mentioned  here.  But  how- 
ever  much  is  necessary  yet  to  be  won  for  completion,  it  is 
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undoubtedly  certain  that  an  exact  compendium  ot  school 
pathology  does  not  exist.  Such,  however,  must  necessarily 
be  determined  if  the  school  authorities  are  to  go  safely  to 
work.  Until  now  it  has  been  attained  only  in  a  few  places^ 
and  indeed  we  may  say  only  for  shortsightedness ;  and  here 
only  through  the  private  labors  of  single  physicians.  The 
public  school  authorities  must,  therefore,  see  that  they  gain 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  pathological  school  diseases. 
This  might  in  part  be  attained  through  the  teachers,  if  it 
were  determined  that  they  should  complete  the  "  absence 
list,"  by  noting  the  cases  of  sickness  and  death,  in  a  book 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose ;  this,  however,  is  more  a 
preparatory  work  rather  than  the  labor  proper. 

The  latter  can  only  be  performed  by  physicians ;  physi- 
cians, too,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  school-hygiene  and 
the  modern  methods  of  research.  It  is  an  indispensable 
necessity  that  the  public  health  in  the  schools,  with  all  neces- 
sary appurtenances,  be  put  into  the  hands  of  competent 
physicians.  They  must  first  determine  the  dangers  by  which 
the  school-age  is  threatened ;  from  the  summing  up  of  their 
reports  they  will  come  to  an  exact  result  in  regard  to  the 
school  diseases  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  separate 
provinces.  From  this  may  be  gained  the  data  for  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  corporeal  development  of  the  nation. 

Another  point,  the  question  of  school  desks  and  benches, 
may  also  here  be  touched  upon.  If  desks  and  benches  are 
to  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  body  of  the  young,  then 
more  extended  measurements  of  the  size  and  proportion  of 
the  bodies  of  the  children  and  young  people  must  be  made, 
than  have  hitherto  been  done.  It  will  not  suffice  to  choose 
here  and  there  a  large  town.  It  is  necessary  to  put  town 
and  country  in  a  certain  contrast,  and,  above  all;  to  take  into 
account  the  provincial  peculiarities.  The  same  ages  in  a 
class  in  one  part  of  the  country  show  quite  a  different 
average  size  to  those  of  another.  Manufacturing  districts 
give  far  different  proportions  to  the  agricultural  districts. 
How  great  this  difference  is  in  the  age  of  childhood  is  not 
known,  at  least  so  far  as  figures  go,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  models  for  the  size  and  proportion  of  bench  and  desk 
should  be  taken.  That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
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ing  these  researches  to  a  greater  extent  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  number  of  physicians  who  have  already  volutt- 
tarily  undertaken  such  tasks.  We  desire  that  such  examina- 
tions should  be  carried  on  officially  on  a  fixed  method.  How 
weighty  the  result  would  be  is  self-evident. 

Only  after  such  preparatory  labors  will'  it  be  possible  to 
discuss  further,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  in  what  relation 
certain  diseases  stand  to  certain  arrangements  and  regula- 
tions found  in  the  school.  In  order  to  draw  positive  results, 
a  Central  Commission  of  Schoolmen  and  Phvsiciaiss 
should  be  formed,  which  should  take  in  hand  the  direction 
of  the  whole  matter.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  men 
would  have  to  discuss  these  measures  and  regulations  which 
later  would  serve  as  the  tenor  for  the  issuing  of  laws  or 
instructions. 

The  overwatching  and  in  part  carrying  out  of  these  mea- 
sures and  regulations  must  again  be  conferred  upon  a  Com- 
mittee in  each  school  district,  in  which,  as  permanent 
member,  there  should  be  a  sanitary  officer,  or  in  the  greater 
districts,  several  such. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  more  precise  research  w^ill  direct 
attention  to  new  and  hitherto  unknown  injurious  influences 
and  causes  of  disease.  Their  number  can  now  be  pretty 
correctly  determined.     They  are  principally  the  following: 

1.  Air  in  the  school-room  ;  the  condition  6i  which  is  aflected 
by  the  size  of  the  room,  the  number  of  scholars,  heating, 
ventilation,  dampness  of  the  floor  and  walls,  and  dust 
(cleanliness). 

2.  Light  in  the  school-room  ;  aifected  by  the  position  of  the 
building  and  the  room,  the  size  of  the  windows  and  their 
relation  to  the  desks,  the  color  of  the  walls  and  the  sur- 
roundings, and  artificial  illumination,  (gas,  oil,  ^tc.) 

3.  Seats  in  the  school-room  ;  especially  the  relation  of  bfench 
and  desk,  formation  of  the  same,  and  .length  of  time  seated 

4.  Bodily  exercises ;  especially  playing,  gymnastics,  bath- 
ing, and  their  relation  to  the  time  of  sitting  and  purely 
intellectual  work ;  their  arrangement  and  oversight. 

5.  Intellectual  exercises ;  their  duration  and  change;  their 
amount ;  the  arrangement  and  duration  of  the  play  hours 
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and  holidays ;  the  amount  of  home  and  school  labor ;  the 
commencement  of  school  duties,  etc. 

6.  Punishment ;  especially  corporeal. 

7.  Drinking-water. 

8.  Water-closet. 

9.  Means  employed  in  instruction ;  especially  the  choice  of 
books  (size  of  print),  and  the  objects  employed  in  intuitive 
instruction. 

Of  late  years  reformatory  movenaents  have  been  begun  in 
certain  of  the  German  schools,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
bench  and  desk  question.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  question  is  of  great  importance^  that  short-sighted- 
ness, congestions  to  the  head,  difficulties  of  respiration,  im- 
proper posture  of  the  spinal  column  must  be  referred  to 
improper  benches  and  desks,  to  a  degree  which  is  not  to  be 
under-estimated,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  denied,  that 
these  articles  alone  do  not  bear  all  the  blame.  Insufficient 
light,  wrong  position  of  the  windows,  improper  attitudes, 
too  small  print  of  the  school  books,  too  small  handwriting, 
have  greater  or  less  influence  in  bringing  on  and  increasing 
short-sightedness.  Bad  air,  imperfect  ventilation,  overfilling 
of  the  class-rooms,  carbonic  oxide  from  the  stoves,  over- 
exertion of  the  brain,  produce  congestions,  even  with  the 
best  forms  of  benches  and  desks.  Often  enough  a  number 
of  causes  are  at  work,  and  their  total  effect  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  any  single  one. 

The  sanitary,  official  alone  is  able  to  deal  with  the  cases 
here  mentioned-  He  will  be  able  to  g^ve  all  the  necessary 
information  to  the  school  authorities,  and  to  give  his  propo- 
sitions for  changes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  are  many 
questions  of  a  purely  pedagogic  nature.  What  demands  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  ability  of  the  scholar,  what  exertions 
can  be  undergone  according  to  his  age,  what  method  of  in- 
struction shall  be  applied,  how  the  hours  for  gymnastics, 
play,  and  the  holidays  shall  be  fixed,  is  first  of  all  a  matter 
belonging  to  the  school-man,  but  a  greater  part  of  these 
questions  will  only  be  properly  solved  when  here,  too,  the 
advice  of  the  physician  is  submitted.  In  the  School  Com- 
mission an  exchange  of  opinions  must  be  had,  school-men 
and  physicians  mutually  explaining  to,  and  convincing  each 
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other.  Only  in  the  working  together  of  those  persons  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  subject  will  the  State  and  the 
community  win  a  suitable  organization  for  school  oversigbt 
which  can  overwatch  the  solving  of  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  times — the  physical  and  intellectual  health  and 
development  of  the  coming  generation. 


♦  • 
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UNITED  STATES.— Four  American  exploring expedi. 
tions  are  now  in  the  field,  viz.,  those  of  Clarence  King 
(40th  parallel)  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler  (Nevada  and  Arizo- 
na), under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department ;  Professor 
Hayden  (Montana  and  Idaho),  Interior  Department;  and 
Major  Powell  (on  the  Colorado),  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  elaborate  explo- 
ration is  that  of  Lieut.  Wheeler,  which  has  for  its  object  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  region  west  of  the  huDdrtdi 
meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  geographical 
positions,  thoroughly  working  out  its  topography,  and  in- 
vestigating its  geology,  natural  history,  and  climatology. 
As  the  basis  of  this  work,  it  is  proposed  by  Lieut.  Wheeler 
to  divide  the  region  referred  to  into  eighty-five  rec- 
tangles of  equal  size,  and  to  mark  their  comers  with  great 
precision,  then,  taking  each  one  in  detail,  to  determine  its 
astronomical,  physical,  and  natural  history  features.  Eight 
rectangles  have  been  completed  by  Lieut.  Wheeler  in  his 
.  previous  expeditions,  and  it  is  expected  that  thirteen  will  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

"  The  work  of  the  present  season  will  be  carried  on  almost  simulta- 
neously in  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  several  divisions  of  the  main 
party  having  already  been  organized  and  set  to  work.  The  soatberi 
and  south-western  portions  of  the  Salt  Lake  basin  are  to  be 
explored;  also  the  mining  regions  of  Eastern  Nevada.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  astronomical  points,  by  means  of  which  to  d^ 
termine  with  greater  accuracy  the  location  of  the  mineral  veins.  Tbe 
Wasatch  Mountains  will  constitute  the  eastern  limit  of  operations 
during  the  year.  The  expedition,  as  organized,  embraces  the  fallow- 
ing among  the  more  important  of  the  personnel: — Lieut  George  M. 
Wheeler,  United  States  Engineers,  in  command;  Lieuts.  R  L  Hoxrc 
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and  W.  L.  Marshall,  U.  S.  Engineers ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  surgeon  and 
naturalist;  T.  V.  Brown,  hospital  steward  and  meteorologist;  G.  K. 
Gilbert  and  E.  E.  Howell,  geologists ;  J.  H.  Clark  and  E.  P.  Austin, 
astronomical  observers  ;  Louis  Nell  and  John  E.  Weyss,  chief  topo- 
graphers; H.  W.  Henshaw,  assistant  naturalists;  M.  S.  Severance, 
ethnologist ;  and  William  Bell,  photographer."— /T^r/^rV  Weekly, 

The  San  Juan  boundary  dispute,  after  years  ol  asser- 
tion on  one  side  and  refusal  to  yield  on  the  other,  has  at  last 
been  settled  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam of  Germany,  who  rendered  his  decision  in  October. 
Much  smaller  differences  than  this  have  brought  about 
great  wars.  The  question  between  England  and  this  coun- 
try was  whether  the  Haro  channel  east  of  Vancouver  Island, 
or  the  Rosario  Strait  near  the  main,  was  the  true  water 
boundary  between  the  two  empires.  It  is  now  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  outer  strait,  with  the  result  of  establishing  our 
sovereignty  over  San  Juan  Island,  Orcas  Island,  Lopez 
Island,  and  a  number  of  others  less  significant,  which  consti- 
tute the  little  archipelago  lying  between  the  Georgia  Straits 
and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

British  America. — What  is  our  gain  (Columbia's)  is 
British  Columbia's  loss.  An  interesting  account  of  this  lan- 
guid and  unenterprising  colony,  though  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, is  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Speaking  of  the  Chinook 
jargon  which  had  its  cradle  there — the  lingua  franca  of  the 
New  World — he  says  that  it  is  based  on  French,  English, 
and  certain  Indian  tongues,  among  which  is  that  of  the  Chi- 
hilis  or  Chinooks,  who  live  in  the  southern  part  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  it  is  indispensable  in  all  commercial  dealings 
with  the  natives.  The  French  article  is  attached  to  the 
noun  as  an  integral  part,  as  in  labouti  (bouieille,  bottle).  The 
letter  r  is  changed  into  /,  as  in  lablid  (bride^  bridle) ;  or  is 
elided  altogether,  as  in  lapouchete  (fourchettCy  fork),  lemahto 
(marteaUy  hammer),  lesouk  (sucre,  sugar).  Very  often  the 
French  noun  is  undisguised  except  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  definite  article  as  in  the  examples  given.  Nor  is  the 
English  without  its  witness.  Sun  is  the  Chinook  expression 
for  the  day  ;  a  cascade  is  tutnwatery  and  house  and  bed  are  in 
good   repute  with   their  proper  meaning.     Indian   words 
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prevail,  and  include  the  numerals.  Imitation  words,  as /»• 
/^■;i  for  a  bell  and  all  kinds  of  musical  instiiiments,  are  also 
observable.  An  American  is  called  Boston — ^a  reminiscence 
of  the  early  ventures  of  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  the 
Oregon  coast;  an  Englishman  King  George;  and  a  Freocli. 
man  Passiouk,  a  corruption  of  his  true  designation,  Francm, 

South  America. — Three  centuries  before  the  passage  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  made  there  was  a  dye- 
wood  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  bresiUy  brasj,  in- 
silly ^  bresiljiy  braxilisy  and  brasile^  and  derived  from  Indii 
This  name  began  to  be  assumed  for  Brazil  in  the  first  part 
of  the  i6th  century  (in  an  official  document  first  in  153a) 
Till  then  the  country  had  been  called  Terra  de  SanctaCniz. 

Asia. — The  entente  cordiale  between  Russia  and  the  Khan 
of  Khiva  has  not  lasted  long.  The  latter  is  determined  to 
submit  to  Muscovite  aggrandizement  only  as  his  peers  (rf 
Khokan  and  Bokhara  have  done — after  the  supreme  test  of 
battle.  Three  Russian  columns  have  been  directed  against 
him,  from  Karakool  and  two  other  points ;  and  the  result 
will  soon  be  known. 

OcEANiCA. — The  first  news  despatch  from  Australia  to 
New  York,  by  the  Overland  Telegraph  and  cables,  was  sent 
October  24  and  printed  in  the  morning  papers  here  on  Octo- 
ber 26.  This  telegraph  promises  to  be  for  Australia  what 
the  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  our  Far  West — the  pioneer  of  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  development.  Since  1860^3,  the 
period  of  Burke's  and  Stuart's  and  Mackinlay's  attempts, 
more  or  less  successful,  to  traverse  the  continent  from  north 
to  south,  there  has  been  a  lull  in  exploration.  Ahcadj, 
however,  in  May  of  this  year,  upon  the  extension  of  the  tele- 
graph in  the  track  of  these  hardy  explorers,  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  from  Mount  Freeling  (about  23!°  South  lat, 
133**  East  long.)  to  Perth,  on  the  south-west  coast  The 
leader  was  a  Mr.  Giles,  and  his  course  takes  him  through  an 
absolutely  unknown  expanse  of  a  thousand  miles.  Mr.  A. 
G.  Burt,  while  engaged  in  laying  the  Overland  Telegraph, 
discovered  a  broad  sheet  of  fresh  water  which  he  christened 
"Wood's  Lake,"  to  the  west  of  Ashburton  Range,  i" 
18°  South  latitude. 
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Some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  settled  portions 

of  Australia  may  be  had  from  the  following  table,  copied 
from  No.  39  of  the  Journal  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society  (p.  268) : 

Mitles. 

Census  of  May    12.1836 142 

Nov.     8,  1836 186 

Sept.  12,  1839 3,080 

Mar.      2.  1 841 8.274 

Mar.      2,1846 20.184 

"      Mar.      2.1851 46,202 

April  20,  1854 155,895 

Mar.    29,  1857 264.334 

April    7,  1 861.... 328,65 1 
April     2.  1871 400,252 

The  last  census  showed  17,813  Chinese,  of  whom  only  43 
were  women  ;  and  859  aborigines.  The  population  of  Mel- 
bourne proper  was  55,798  ;  with  its  suburbs,  193,698.  The 
city  of  Ballarat  was  next  in  population  :  40,651. 

According  to  the  Sydney  Herald^  the  schooner  Sur- 
prise has  lately  made  a  visit  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
penetrating  fifteen  miles  up  the  Manoa  River.  Contrary  to 
the  general  impression,  the  natives,  who  were  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  ferocious  in  their  character  and  opposed  to  the 
visits  of  strangers,  were  found  to  be  mild  and  gentle  in  disposi- 
tion. They  were  of  the  Malay  stock,  and  had  never  seen 
white  people  before.  On  the  departure  of  the  schooner, 
under  Captain  Paget,  they  exhibited  every  demonstration 
of  sorrow,  the  women  weeping  and  the  men  accompanying 
the  party  to  a  considerable  distance. — (Nature.)  A  Russian 
savant,  by  name  Michlucho-Maclay,  has  devoted  his  life  and 
fortune  to  the  exploration  of  this  interesting  island,  and 
when  last  heard  from,  in  September,  1871,  was  established  in 
a  block-house  on  the  north-east  coast,  somewhere  between 
Humboldt  Bay  and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago.  His  only 
companions  are  a  Swedish  sailor  and  a  Polynesian,  and  he 
should  by  this  time  have  begun  his  advance  into  the  interior. 

In  her  recent  exchanges  of  territory  with  Great  Bri- 

tain,  Holland  surrendered  New  Guinea  and  acquired  full 
possession  of  Sumatra,  and  she  has  begun  td  extend  a  net- 
work of  telegraplis  over  the  whole  island,  and  to  build  rail- 
roads across  the  plains.    The  elephant  manifests  a  strong  dis- 
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like  to  the  telegraph  poles,  as,  in  the  neighboring  island  of 
Java,  do  the  buffalo  and  the  rhinoceros. 

The  exact  population  of  the  Philippine  islands  will 

not  be  ascertainable  for  a  long  time,  as  in  all  the  islands 
there  exist  independent  tribes.  1,232,544  inhabitants  pay 
tribute  to  the  Government,  and  are  divided  among  43  pro 
vinces  and  933  villages.  From  them  the  total  population  is 
estimated  at  7,451,352.  Of  these,  4467,  iii  are  found  in  Lu- 
zon, in  508  villages ;  and  191,802  in  Mindanao. 

The  Fiji  group  of  islands,  120  in  number,  is  inhabited 

by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  darker  of 
the  two  Polynesian  races,  and  about  three  thousand  Euro- 
peans, whose  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing.  These  islands 
have  been  the  theater  of  missionary  enterprise  for  forty  or 
fifty  years,  and  some  sixty  thousand  of  the  natives  are  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  English  Methodist  Church,  which 
has  ten  or  twelve  white  missionaries  on  the  islands,  besides 
native  helpers.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  special  impulse  to 
this  civilization  was  given  in  1855  by  Commander  Burtwell, 
of  the  American  navy,  in  demanding  from  the  king  indem- 
nity to  the  amount  of  $45,000  for  injuries  done  to  American 
property  by  the  natives.  Unable  to  raise  this  amount,  King 
Thakombau  offered  to  accept  the  authority  of  England  and 
declare  his  kingdom  a  province  of  the  British  empire,  on 
condition  of  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  fund.  England, 
however,  had  begun  to  find  colonies  an  expensive  luxury, 
and  hence  she  declined  the  offer.  Meanwhile  a  company  of 
capitalists  was  formed  at  Melbourne  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
onizing these  islands  and  trading  with  them.  On  condition 
of  paying  the  American  indemnity  they  were  granted  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  Immigration  began  to  in- 
crease, and  several  very  profitable  branches  of  agriculture 
were  instituted.  The  exports  are  cotton,  coffee,  wool, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  dried  cocoa,  tropical  fruits,  ornamental  woods, 
etc.  Cotton,  however,  is  likely  to  become  the  leading  arti- 
cle of  shipment  and  culture.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Brower,  formerly 
American  Consul,  gave  a  gjeat  impulse  to  this  branch  of 
production  by  introducing  the  seed  of  the  Sea-Island  cotton, 
which  now  produces  the  finest  cotton  in  the  world.  It  sells 
in  Europe  at  from  three  to  five  shillings  sterling  per  pound. 
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It  is  largely  used  in  the  silk  manufactories  of  France  in  mix- 
ed silk  fabrics.  In  Fiji  the  cotton  plant  is  a  perennial  shrub, 
not  requiring  to  be  replanted  oftener  than  every  five  or  six 
years.  A  glance  at  the  mercatorial  rakp  of  the  world  will 
show  the  Fiji  islands  on  nearly  a  direct  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Melhoume.—r(  Washington  Chronicle.)  Thak- 
ombau  was  the  king  or  tui  of.  Bau,  and  the  colonists  whom 
he  summoned  in  have  not  been  content  to  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty  without  the  guarantees  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion. They  set  up  one,  ineflFectually,  in  1867,  and  another, 
with  great  solemnity,  in  1871,  June  5.  This  last  is  almost 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  constitution.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  1871,  Thakombaii  became  the  recognized 
head  of  the  entire  archipelago. 

Bibliography,— ^OVCD^OYY,  Charles.  California :  for  Health,  Plea- 
sure, and  Residence.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1872. Richard- 
son, James.  Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone.  With  a  Map.  New  York  : 
Scr^bner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,   1872.    $1.50.     (Illustrated   by  Thomas 

Moran,  from  his  excellent  sketches  in  the  Yellowstone  Region.) 

Taylor,   Bayard.     Travels  in  South  Africa.    With  a  Map.    New 

York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  1872.    31,50. Verne,  Jules. 

Aventures  de  3  Russes  et  de  3  Anglais  dans  V  Afrique  Australe  [Ad- 
ventures of  Three  Russians  and  Three  Englishmen  in  South  Africa.] 

New  York:    F.  W.  Christem. Wickham.    Henry   Alexander. 

Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  the  Wilderness,  from  Trinidad  to 
Pard,  by  way  of  the  Great  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  Atabapo,  and 
Rio  Negro.  With  illustrations.  London,  1872.  (See  review  in  the 
AiheneEum  of  October  12.) 

Periodical  Literature, — American  Naturalist  for  September  and 
October :  "  On  the  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Aquidneck  [or  Rhode 
Island]*' — two  highly  important  papers  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Captain  Burton  has  returned  from  his  explorations  in  Icelanu 

and  deposited  his  collections  and  papers  with  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  London,  being  obliged  to  repair  at  once  to  Trieste  to  take 
the  place  of  the  late  Charles  Lever  as  British  Consul  at  that  port. — 
Nature^  Sept.  26. 

Cartography, — The  Hereford  (Eng.)  Mappa  Mundi  has  just  been 
published  in  fac-simile.  This  remarkable  map  of  the  world,  drawn 
on  thick  vellum  and  mounted  on  oak  (53  inches  by  63),  was  discover- 
ed about  a  century  ago  under  the  floor  of  Bishop  Audley's  Chapel. 
The  name  of  the  author  (Richard  of  Holdingham  and  Sleaford  in  Lin- 
colnshire) was  revealed  by  certain  metrical  lines,  in  Norman  French, 
in  one  of  its  corners.    It  was  executed  between  1290  and  1310.    The 
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mediaeval ists  believed  that  three  philosophers,  Nichodoxus,  Theo- 
dotus,  and  Polictus,  were  sent  out  by  Augustus  Cassar  at  the  birth  of 
our^  Lord  to  survey  the  world,  and  all  maps  like  these  show  the  sup- 
posed results  of  their  observation.  The  emperor  is  shown  in  tliis 
map  giving  the  philosophers  their  credentials.  The  earth  is  repre- 
sented as  a  circular  island  with  the  ocean  flowing  round  it ;  Jcnis^ 
lem  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  most-distinctly  shown  cities  are 
Babylort,  Rome,  and  Troy.  The  editors  of  the  fac-simile,  in  a  pro- 
spectus, observe  — "This  arrangement  is  common  to  most  of  the 
mediaeval  maps  of  the  world,  but  the  Hereford  Map  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  its  great  size,  its  elaborate  drawing,  its  illustrations 
of  objects  in  natural  history  and  of  historical  facts,  and  its  numerous 
inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  of  great  interest  in  an  archaeological 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  representa- 
tion in  existence  of  those  speculative  notions  of  our  forefathers  re- 
garding the  earth,  which  speedily  gave  way  upon  the  advance  of 
actual  geographical  knowledge  in  the  fifteenth  century."— ^/A^kzw, 
September  14. 

Adolph   Stieler's  Hand-Atlas.   Part  IX..  (New  York:  L  W. 

Schmidt)  gives  the  first  of  six  plates  which  will  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  The  present  one  contains  all  tlie  region  west  of 
107®  and  north  of  39'  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  "  Yellowstone  National 
Park"  is  boldly  iAscribed  in  the  right  place,  showing  to  how  late  a 
date  the  map  is  brought  down.  No  cheaper  outlay  can  be  made  than 
to  procure  this  set  of  six  maps  for  $3.00,  including  twelve  other  first- 
class  maps  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  little  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  school-committeeSk 
would  cause  such  opportunities  to  be  improved  without  delay. 


♦  •  ♦  •  ♦ 


THE    RIVER    NILE. 

The  bed  of  the  Nile,  like  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  is  higher 
than  the  valley  through  which  it  passes.  Warburton  said:  "The 
Nile's  bed  is  a  sort  of  savings-bank,  by  means  of  which  the  deposits 
of  four  thousand  vears  have  enabled  him  to  rise  in  the  world  and  run 
along  a  causeway  of  his  own.''  It  is  the  only  river  in  the  world  which 
runs  upward  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  in  undiminished  volume,  with- 
out a  tributary  stream.  It  moves  on  its  long  course  without  the  help 
of  even  a  creek,  tapped  by  innumerable  canals  and  thirsty  gardens 
with  which  it  is  fringed,  absorbed  by  hot  sand  banks  and  hotter  sun, 
and  empties  greater  bulk  at  its  mouths  than  it  has  between  the  cata- 
racts. The  products  of  Egypt  are  the  gifts  of  this  stream.  The  lands 
on  which  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  Egypt  repose  is  foreign  soil. 
brought  from  the  far  south  by  this  public  carrier.  For  more  than 
four  thousand  years  he  has  faithfully  brought  his  burden  and  deposit- 
ed it  at  the  feet  of  Egypt.  The  Rameses  and  the  Ptolemies  come  and 
go,  and  the  Nile  remains  unchanged. 
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ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

TO  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  our 
colleges  as  the  inner  sanctuary  of  all  learning,  and 
those  brave  youths  of  ours  who  succeed  in  entering  their 
august  portals  as  far  beyond  the  need  of  rudimental  instruc- 
tion, the  statements  of  Professor  Tyler,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  regard  to  the  orthographic  performances  of 
some  of  the  students  of  that  institution  will  no  doubt  seem 
startling. 

"  Here,"  he  says,  "  are  a  few  gems  which  I  found  glitter- 
ing in  essays  written  by  Sophomores :  *  axidental,'  *  wrot 
iron,'  *  meny/  '  scientiffic,'  *  tital,'  *  imoral  creachers,*  *  opper- 
tunities,'  *  lucretive/  *  merchantile,'  *  the  vast  pararies  of  the 
west/  *  togather,'  *  has  to  pas,*  •  perhapse.'  " 

And  again,  he  says :  "  One  year  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
see  what  I  could  collect  of  this  kind  from  the  speeches  care- 
fully prepared  for  Junior  Exhibition  by  members  of  the  clas- 
sical section  of  the  class,  then  in  the  third  year  of  its  course ; 
and  this  was  the  luck  I  had  :  *  ageant,'  *  unintelligable,*  *  con- 
trairy,'  *  plausable,'  *  Cipio  Africanus/  *  clowd  of  darkness,' 
*  faverite.'  I  will  add  that  the  samples  now  given  were 
taken  from  the  writings  of  students  who  have  been  since 
graduated  ;  but  that  the  supply  is  still  apparently  as  abun- 
dant as  ever." 

When  we  remember  that  the  University  of  Michigan 
ranks  among  our  half  dozen  best  colleges,  such  disclosures 
as  the  foregoing  are  mortifying  to  our  national  vanity. 
Even  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these 
orthographic  curiosities  were,  in  all  probability,  taken  from 
the  productions  of  the  lowest  scholars  of  junior  classes,  they 
still  remain  a  rather  heavy  drawback  upon  the  spread-eagle 
style  of  talk  about  our  educational  institutions,  in  which 
Americans  have  been  known  to  indulge. 

What  have  we  a  right  to  infer  from  such  revelations,  in 
regard  to  the  public  and  private  schools  which  have  sent, 
and  continue  to  send,  young  men  to  college  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  things  which  boys  in  their  jackets  should  blush 
not  to  know  ?  Are  not  our  schools,  as  in  fact  we  are  in 
most  matters,  in  too  great  a  hurry  ?    Too  eager  for  Latin 
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and  Greek  to  give  time  and  attention  to  the  very  elements 
of  our  own  language  ?  Our  children  are  in  many  cases 
allowed  to  escape  much  too  early,  not  only  from  their  spell- 
ing books,  but  from  their  Geographies  and  Grammars.  No 
sooner  have  they  learned  to  read  with  some  fluency,  and 
obtained  a  slighi  smattering  of  these  elementary  branches, 
than  they  suddenly  beg^n  to  shoot  forward  on  a  sort  of  men- 
tal velocipede  into  more  advanced  studies,  skimming  so 
lighty  over  the  intermediate  ground  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible  for  them  to  gain  more  than  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the 
landmarks.  , 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  thorough  ele- 
mentary education  of  our  children  is,  we  think,  the  senseless 
habits  of  study  which  many  of  them  are  allowed  to  contract. 
We  have  frequently  noticed  studious  children  "pegging" 
away  as  if  for  dear  life  at  a  lesson,  repeating  the  same  thing 
over  and  over,  perhaps  twenty  times  in  succession,  but  in  a 
thoughtless,  mechanical  way  which  prevented  their  gaining 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  two  or  three  times  care- 
ful reading  would  have  g^ven  them. 

And  again,  unless  children  are  peculiarly  bright  and  eager 
to  understand  "  what  it's  all  about,"  they  will  frequently 
study,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  with  about  as  clear  a  comprehen- 
sion  of  what  they  are  trying  to  learn  as  we  expect  them  to 
have  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  We  have  in  mind 
a  youth  of  fourteen,  to  whose  recitation  in  arithmetic  we 
once  listened.  On  being  asked  the  question,  "  For  what  is 
cubic  measure  used  ?"  the  answer  being  "  For  measuring 
solid  bodies,"  the  poor  deluded  youth  replied  promptly,  and 
as  though  rather  proud  of  knowing  his  lesson  so  well,  "For 
measuring  souls  and  bodies." 

This  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated  case  (though  we  have 
heard  of  others  almost  as  absurd),  but  it  will  serve,  we  think, 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
teaching  our  children  kaw  to  study.  D.  D. 


-•-•- 


Knowledge  will  soon  become  folly,  when  good  sense 
ceases  to  be  its  guardian. 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 
XI. — Studies  best  adapted  for  Discipline. 

THUS  far  our  question  has  been,  the  worth  of  know- 
ledge of  this  or  that  kind  for  purposes  of  guidance. 
We  have  now  to  judge  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  fo*"  purposes  of  discipline.  This  division  of 
our  subject  we  are  obliged  to  treat  with  comparative  bre- 
vity ;  and  happi  .y ,  no  very  lengthened  treatment  of  it  is 
needed.  Having  found  what  is  best  for  the  one  end,  we 
have  by  implication  found  what  is  best  for  the  other.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of 
facts  which  are  most  useful  for  regulating  conduct,  involves 
a  mental  exercise  best  fitted  for  strengthening  the  faculties. 
It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy  of 
Nature,  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for  the  gaining 
of  information  and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental 
gymnastic.  Everywhere  throughout  creation  we  find  facul- 
ties developed  through  the  performance  of  those  functions 
which  it  is  their  office  to  perform  ;  not  through  the  per- 
formance of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these 
functions.  The  Red  Indian  acquires  the  swiftness  and  agi- 
lity which  make  him  a  successful  hunter,  by  the  actual  pur- 
suit of  animals ;  and  by  the  miscellaneous  activities  of  his 
life,  he  gains  a  better  balance  of  physical  powers  than  gym- 
nastics ever  give.  That  skill  in  tracking  enemies  and  prey 
which  he  has  reached  by  long  practice,  implies  a  subtlety  of 
perception  far  exceeding  anything  produced  by  artificial 
training.  And  similarly  throughout.  From  the  Bushman, 
whose  eye,  which  being  habitually  employed  in  identifying 
distant  objects  that  are  to  be  pursued  or  fled  from,  has  ac- 
quired a  quite  telescopic  range,  to  the  accountant  whose 
daily  practice  enables  him  to  add  up  several  columns  of  fig- 
ures simultaneously,  we  find  that  the  highest  power  of- a 
faculty  results  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  the 
conditions  of  life  require  it  to  discharge.  And  we  may  be 
certain,  it  priori,  that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  educa- 
tion.   The  education  of  most  value  for  guidance,  must  at  the 
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same  time  be  the  education  of  most  value  for  discipline. 
Let  us  consider  the  evidence. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  that  devotion  to  language- 
learning  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  ordinary 
curriculum,  is,  that  the  memory  is  thereby  strengthened. 
And  it  is  apparently  assumed  that  this  is  an  advantage  pe- 
culiar to  the  study  of  words.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  sci- 
ences afford  far  wider  fields  for  the  exercise  of  memory.  It 
is  no  slight  task  to  remember  all  the  facts  ascertained  re- 
specting our  solar  system  ;  much  more  to  remember  all  that 
is  known  concerning  the  structure  of  our  galaxy.  The  new 
compounds  which  chemistry  daily  accumulates,  are  so  nu- 
merous that  few,  save  professors,  know  the  names  of  them 
all ;  and  to  recollect  the  atomic  constitutions  and  affinities 
of  all  these  compounds,  is  scarcely  possible  without  making 
chemistry  the  occupation  of  life.  In  the  enormous  mass  of 
phenomena  presented  by  the  Earth's  crust,  and  in  the  still 
more  enormous  mass  of  phenomena  presented  by  the  fossils 
it  contains,  there  is  matter  which  it  takes  the  geological 
student  years  of  application  to  master.  In  each  leading  divi- 
sion of  physics — sound,  heat,  light,  electricity — the  facts  are 
numerous  enough  to  alarm  any  one  proposing  to  learn  them 
all.  And  when  we  pass  to  the  organic  sciences,  the  eflfort 
of  memory  required  becomes  still  greater.  In  human  anato- 
my alone,  the  quantity  of  detail  is  so  great,  that  the  young 
surgeon  has  commonly  to  get  it  up  half-a-dozen  times  before 
he  can  permanently  retain  it.  The  number  of  species  of 
plants  which  botanists  distinguish,  amounts  to  some  320,000; 
while  the  varied  forms  of  animal  life  with  which  the  zoolo- 
gist deals,  are  estimated  at  some  two  millions.  So  vast  is 
the  accumulation  of  facts  which  men  of  science  have  before 
them,  that  only  by  dividing  and  subdiving  their  labors  can 
they  deal  with  it.  To  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  own  di- 
vision, each  adds  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rest. 
Surely,  then,  science,  cultivated  even  to  a  very  moderate 
extent,  aflFords  adequate  exercise  for  memory.  To  say  the 
very  least,  it  involves  quite  as  good  a  training  for  this  facul- 
ty as  language  does. 

But  now  mark  that  while  for  the  training  of  mere  memory, 
science  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  language  ;  iChgsan 
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immense  superiority  in  the  kind  of  memory  it  cultivates.  In 
the  acquirement  of  a  language,  the  connections  of  ideas  to  be 
established  in  the  mind  correspond  to  facts  that  are  in 
great  measure  accidental ;  whereas,  in  the  acquirement  of 
science,  the  connections  of  ideas  to  be  established  in  the  mind 
correspond  to  facts  that  are  mostly  necessary.  It  is  true 
that  the  relations  of  words  to  their  meaning  is  in  one  sense 
natural,  and  that  the  genesis  of  these  relations  may  be  traced 
back  a  certain  distance;  though  very  rarely  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  (to  which  let  Us  add  the  remark  that  the  laws  of  this 
genesis  form  a  branch  of  mental  science — the  science  of  phi- 
lology.) But  since  it  will  not  be  contended  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  as  ordinarily  carried  on,  these 
natural  relations  between  words  and  their  meanings  are 
habitually  traced,  and  the  laws  regulating  them  explained  ; 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  commonly  learned  as  for- 
tuitous relations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  which 
science  presents  are  casual  relations ;  and,  when  properly 
taught,  are  understood  as  such.  Instead  of  being  practically 
accidental,  they  are  necessary ;  and  as  such,  g^ve  exercise 
to  the  reasoning  faculties.  While  language  familiarizes 
with  non-rational  relations,  science  familiarizes  with  rational 
relations.  While  the  one  exercises  memory  only,  the  other 
Exercises  both  memory  and  understanding. 

Observe  next  that  a  great  superiority  of  science  over  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  discipline,  is,  that  it  cultivates  the  judg- 
ment. As,  in  a  lecture  on  mental  education  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Professor  Faraday  well  remarks,  the  most 
common  intellectual  fault  is  deficiency  of  judgment.  He 
contends  that  "  society,  speaking  generally,  is  not  only  igno- 
rant as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  but  it  is  also 
ignorant  of  its  ignorance."  And  the  cause  to  which  he  as- 
cribes this  state  is  want  of  scientific  culture.  The  truth  of 
his  conclusion  is  obvious.  Correct  judgment  with  regard  to 
all  surrounding  things,  events,  and  consequences,  becomes 
possible  only  through  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  sur- 
rounding phenomena  depend  on  each  other.  No  extent  of 
acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  words,  can  give  the  power 
of  forming  correct  inferences  respecting  causes  and  effects. 
The  constant  habit  of  drawing  conclusions  from  data,  and 
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then  of  verifying  those  conclusions  by  observation  and  expe- 
riment, can  alone  give  the  power  of  judging  correctly.  And 
that  it  necessitates  this  habit  is  one  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  science. 

Not  only,  however,  for  intellectual  discipline  is  science 
the  best ;  but  also  for  moral  disciplirfe.  The  learning  of  lan- 
guages tends,  if  anything,  further  to  increase  the  already 
undue  respect  for  authority.  Such  and  such  are  the  mean- 
ings of  these  words,  says  the  teacher  or  the  dictionary.  So 
and  so  is  the  rule  in  this  case,  says  the  grammar.  By  the 
pupil  these  dicta  are  received  as  unquestionable.  His  con- 
stant attitude  of  mind  is  that  of  submission  to  dogmatic 
teaching.  And  a  necessary  result  is  a  tendency  to  accept 
without  inquiry  whatever  is  established.  Quite  opposite  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  generated  by  the  cultivation  of  science. 
By  science,  constant  appeal  is  made  to  individual  reason. 
Its  truths  are  not  accepted  upon  authority  alone ;  but  all 
are  at  liberty  to  test  them — nay,  in  many  cases,  the  pupil  is 
required  to  think  out  his  own  conclusions.  Every  step  in  a 
scientific  investigation  is  submitted  to  his  judgment.  He  is 
not  asked  to  admit  it  without  seeing  it  to  be  true.  And  the 
trust  in  his  own  powers  thus  produced,  is  further  increased 
by  the  constancy  with  which  Nature  justifies  his  conclu- 
sions when  they  are  correctly  drawn.  From  all  which  there 
flows  that  independence  which  is  a  most  valuable  element  in 
character.  Nor  is  this  the  only  moral  benefit  bequeathed  by 
scientific  culture.  When  carried  on,  as  it  should  always  be, 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  form  of  independent  research, 
it  exercises  perseverance  and  sincerity.  As  says  Professor 
Tyndall  of  inductive  inquiry,  **  it  requires  patient  industry, 
and  an  humble  and  conscientious  acceptance  of  what  Nature 
reveals.  The  first  condition  of  success  is  an  honest  recepti- 
vity and  a  willingness  to  abandon  all  preconceived  notions, 
however  cherished,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  truth. 
Believe  me,  a  self-renunciation  which  has  something  noble 
in  it,  and  of  which  the  world  never  hears,  is  often  exacted  in 
the  private  experience  of  the  true  votary  of  science." — 
Herbert  Spencer. 
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FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

IF  the  manifestations  of  the  brain's  functions  were  the 
earliest  to  attract  the  attention  of  philosophers,  they  will 
assuredly  be  the  last  to.  receive  explanation  from  physiolo- 
gists. We  believe  that  the  progress  of  modem  science 
allows  us  now  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  physiology  of 
the  brain ;  but,  before  beginning  the  study  of  the  cerebral 
functions,  we  must  clearly  understand  our  point  of  depar- 
ture. In  this  essay,  we  have  attempted  to  state  only  one 
term  of  the  problem,  and  to  show  how  untenable  is  the  opin- 
ion that  the  brain  forms  an  exception  in  the  organism,  and  is 
the  substratum  of  intelligence  instead  of  being  its  instrument. 
This  idea  is  not  only  an  absolute  conception,  but  an  unscien- 
tific one,  injurious  to  the  progress  of  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. Indeed,  what  sense  is  there  in  the  notion  that  any 
apparatus  of  Nature,  whether  in  its  lifeless  or  its  living  do- 
main, can  be  the  seat  of  a  phenomenon  without  being  its 
instrument  ?  Preconceived  ideas  clearly  have  a  great  influ- 
ence in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  a  solution 
is  combated  by  arguments  used  for  the  sake  of  their  ten- 
dency. Some  refuse  to  allow  that  the  brain  can  be  the  or- 
gan of  intelligence,  from  fear  of  being  involved  by  that 
admission  in  materialistic  doctrines ;  while  others  eagerly 
and  arbitrarily  lodge  intelligence  in  a  round  of  fusiform 
nerve-cells,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  spiritualism.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  not  concerned  about  such  fears.  Physio- 
logy tells  us  that,  except  in  the  diflFerence  and  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  intel- 
ligence in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  heart  is  the  organ 
of  circulation,  and  the  larynx  that  of  the  voice.  We  dis- 
cover everywhere  a  necessary  bond  between  the  organs  and 
their  functions ;  it  is  a  general  principle,  from  which  no 
organ  of  the  body  can  escape.  Physiology  should  copy  the 
example  of  more  advanced  sciences,  and  free  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  philosophy  that  would  impede  its  progress ;  its 
mission  is  to  seek  truth  calmly  and  confidently,  its  object  is 
to  establish  it  beyond  doubt  or  charge,  without  any  alarm 
as  to  the  form  under  which  it  may  make  its  appearance. — 
Claude  Bernard^  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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ANCIENT  ENGINEERING  AMONG  THE  CHINESE, 

THE  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  mechanical 
science  and  skill  of  the  Chinese  so  far  back  as  i,6oo 
years  ago  is  to  be  found  in  their  suspended  bridges,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  assigned  to  the  Han  dynasty.  According 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  their  historical  and  geo- 
graphical writers,  Sangleang,  the  commander  of  the  army 
under  Baou-tsoo,  the  first  of  the  Hans,  undertook  and  com- 
pleted the  formation  of  the  roads  through  the  mountainous 
province  of  Shense,  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  Hitherto  its 
lofty  hills  and  deep  valleys  had  rendered  the  communicat'on 
difficult  and  circuitous.  With  a  body  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand laborers  he  cut  passages  over  the  mountains,  throwing 
the  removed  soil  into  valleys,  and,  where  this  was  not  suflB- 
cient  to  raise  the  road  to  the  required  height,  he  construct- 
ed bridges  which  rested  on  pillars  or  abutments.  In  ano- 
ther place  he  conceived  and  accomplished  the  daring  project 
of  suspending  a  bridge  from  one  mountain  to  another  across 
a  deep  chasm.  These  bridges,  which  were  called  by  the 
Chinese  writers,  very  appropriately,  flying  bridges,  and  re. 
presented  to  be  numerous  at  the  present  day,  are  sometimes 
so  high  that  they  cannot  be  traversed  without  alarm.  One 
still  existing  in  Shense  stretches  four  hundred  feet  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  over  a  chasm  of  five  hundred  feet 
Most  of  these  flying  bridges  are  so  wide  that  four  horsemen 
can  ride  on  them  abreast,  and  balustrades  are  placed  on  each 
side  to  protect  travelers.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  (as 
M.  Panthier  suggests),  as  the  missionaries  to  China  made 
known  the  fact  more  than  a  century  ago  that  the  Chinese 
had  suspended  bridges,  that  the  ideas  mayhave  been  taken 
thence  for  similar  construction  by  European  engineers. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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1 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  state 
that  ever  was,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  these  sad  words — 
"  Had  I  been  as  diligent  to  serve  my  God,  as  I  have  been  to 
please  my  king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  now  in  my 
grey  hairs." 
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EDUCATION   IN    ENGLAND. 

WORKING  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  LONDON. 

TWO  years  ago  we  were  all  rejoicing  over  what  we 
rather  presumptuously  called  the  settlement  of  the 
National  Education  question.  Although  the  scheme  then 
carried  through  Parliament  was  avowedly  a  compromise,  it 
was  considered  to  be  one  which  would  be  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Setting  aside  the  few  bigots  who 
insisted  upon  secular  education  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
few  bigots  who  would  have  none  but  an  exclusively  clerical 
scheme  of  education,  it  was  hoped  fthat  we  should  all  agree 
to  work  the  machinery  as  energetically  as  possible,  and  then 
all  kinds  of  desirable  results  would  follow.  All  the  neglect- 
ed population  of  our  streets  would  be  forced  into  familiarity 
with  the  three  Rs.  England  would,  like  Prussia,  be 
thoroughly  drilled  into  education.  The  schools  provided 
by  the  official  boards  and  the  schools  provided  *  by  the 
various  denominations  would  cooperate  harmoniously,  and 
there  would  be  at  worst  a  sufficient  degree  of  emulation  to 
stimulate  all  persons  concerned  to  the  fullest  exertion  of 
their  energy.  These  roseate  expectations,  like  most  others 
of  the  kind,  ha.ve  been  doomed  to  disappointment.  If  not 
altogether  abandoned,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
day  of  realization  is  further  off  than  we  had  originally  suj>- 
posed,  and  that,  in  short,  we  had  immensely  underrated  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  us. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  London  a  controversy  has  recently 
arisen  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  various  perplexitieis 
which  are  not  yet  cleared  up.  In  the  early  days  of  enthu- 
siasm, men  of  unusual  distinction  allowed  themselves  to  be 
nominated  for  the  board.  Lord  Lawrence  and  Prof.  Hux- 
ley— to  mention  no  others — were  amongst  the  first  members, 
though  both  of  them  have  since  been  compelled  to  retire 
from  ill  health.  The  debates  of  the  board  were  anxiously 
watched,  and  it  was  hoped  that  we  should  speedily  witness 
unmistakable  results  of  their  labors.  The  debates,  however, 
prolonged  themselves  after  the  fashion  of  most  parliamen- 
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tary  performances,  and  a  certain  degree  of  impatience  began 
to  be  manifested.  Most  people  became  rather  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  course  of  affairs,  and  we  had  sunk  into  comparative 
indifference,  when,  at  last,  the  board,  having  made  elaborate 
preparations  for  its  campaign  against  ignorance,  begjan  de- 
cidedly to  take  the  field.  New  schools  are  being  built; 
some  have  actually  come  into  operation ;  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  for  compulsory 
education.  A  certain  number  of  previously  neglected  chil- 
dren have  been  forced  into  the  schools.  Straightway  there 
arises  a  sudden  shock  of  indignation,  showing  that  jealousies 
which  were  supposed  to  be  extinct  are  still  in  full  force,  and 
that  the  whole  battle,  which  occupied  Parliament  for  a  ses- 
sion, is  to  be  fought  ov^r  again  in  the  petty  parliament  of 
the  school-boards ;  and  that  questions  which  Parliament 
evaded  by  committing  their  decision  to  the  local  bodies,  are 
now  pressing  for  a  solution.  The  immediate  cause  of  tte 
explosion  occurred  at  certain  schools  in  the  North  ot  Lon- 
don. The  visitors  appointed  by  the  board  had  succeeded 
in  sending  to  a  school  already  established  some  thirty  chil- 
dren, who  had  hitherto  been  completely  neglected.  Well, 
one  might  have  thought,  here  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
The  school  would  certainly  welcome  these  little  outcasts,  at 
any  rate,  if  their  fees  could  be  paid  by  the  school>board. 
On  the  contrary,  the  children  were  summarily  dismissed, 
and  the  managers  of  the  school  were  indignant  at  the  bur- 
den  thrust  upon  them.  Their  reason  was  that  these  unfor- 
tunates belonged  to  the  class  variously  designated  as  "  wai£s 
and  strays,"  **  street  Arabs,"  or  **  gutter-children.'*  They 
were  poor  little  hangers-on  upon  the  lowest  fringe  of  soci- 
ety, who  had  learnt  the  worst  of  language  if  they  had  learnt 
nothing  else,  whose  clothing  was  not  even  decent,  and  who 
were  suspected  of  bringing  with  them  physicial  as  well  as 
moral  contagion.  They  were  therefore  received  much  as  a 
sweep  would  be  received  in  a  first-class  railway  carriage. 
If  you  force  these  children  to  school,  it  was  urged,  yoa 
ought  to  provide  a  separate  place  for  them.  There  are  lines 
of  demarcation  amongst  the  London  poor  just  as  deep  and 
wide  as  those  which  separate  the  aristocracy  and  the  mid- 
dle-classes.    The  child  of  the  decently-clad  artisan  alto- 
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gether  refuses  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  child  of  the  poor 
beggar  or  crossing-sweeper.  The  spirit  of  caste,  in  short, 
raises  difficulties  as  great  as  those  raised  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious bigotry. 

But  other  complications  speedily  arose.  The  school- 
board  naturally  does  not  wish  to  open  the  doors  of  the  new 
schools  to  this  social  refuse.  It  desires  to  make  its  own 
education  a  model ;  if  its  system  is  to  be  weighted  by  hav- 
ing all  the  refuse,  a  slur  will  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  it  will 
not  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  denomina- 
tional schools.  There  is  nothing,  it  may  be,  which  the  de- 
nominational schools  would  like  better.  If  the  schools 
founded  by  the  board  are  left  empty,  the  advocates  of  the 
old  system  declare  them  to  be  useless ;  if  they  are  filled,  the 
same  persons  maintain  that  they  are  filled  by  draining  the 
old  schools,  and  that  no  real  addition  is  made  to  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  country.  The  representatives  of  the 
denominational  party  on  the  board  are  strongly  inclined  to 
hamper  its  eflForts  in  every  way  that  occurs,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  competing  eflectuallj^  with  the  schools  now  estab- 
lished. The  clergy,  indeed,  all  over  the  country  look 
askance  upon  school-boards  generally,  and  are  only  too 
ready  to  denounce  them  as  useless  and  expensive  incum- 
brances. Meanwhile,  if  the  board  tries  to  set  up  an  inferior 
class  of  schools  for  the  poorest  children,  in  order  to  draft 
them  oflF  from  the  better  schools,  it  meets  with  a  new  set  of 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious  difficulty 
of  enforcing  a  system  to  which  Englishmen  are  so  little 
accustomed,  and  especially  of  enforcing  it  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren whose  earnings  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  family.  If  a  boy  picks  up  a  few  pence  a  day 
by  selling  newspapers  or  matches,  and  you  force  him  into 
school,  it  may  be  that  his  family  will  not  be  able  to  support 
him.  And  thus  arise  all  kinds  of  delicate  questions,  which 
the  board  is  scarcely  able  to  answer.  They  have  no  suffi- 
cient machinery  for  deciding  upon  the  degree  of  poverty  of 
the  parents  and  of  knowing  whether  or  not  they  can  affi^rd 
to  pay  school-pence,  or  afford  even  to  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  their  children.  And  here  again  comes  in  a  con- 
flict of  authority  with  the  system  of  poor-law  relief.    The 
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workhouses  have  already  large  schools,  at  which  the  cbiU 
dren  of  paupers  are  educated.  Should  the  guardians  or  tte 
school-board  deal  with  the  lowest  class  of  children,  or  how 
should  the  limits  of  their  duties  be  defined  ? 

These  difficulties  are  suggestive  enough  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  ib- 
superable,  or  even  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  in  the  way 
of  being  overcome.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  school-board 
has  to  organize  a  system  of  compulsion  for  which  our  habits 
have  not  in  the  smallest  degree  prepared  us,  and  that  in  so 
doing  they  have  to  encounter  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the 
parents  but  the  jealousies  of  numerous  religious  bodies 
already  in  possession  of  the  ground,  and  ready  to  coote^ 
every  inch  of  the  way  ;  and,  moreover,  to  solve  a  variety  of 
intricate  social  and  economical  problems.  Meanwhile,  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  matter  has  rather  flagged  ;  people  are  un- 
reasonably disappointed  because  their  unreasonable  antici- 
pations were  not  fulfilled ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  parish 
politicians  who  are  only  too  ready  to  get  up  an  agitatiou 
against  any  system  which  involves  a  pressure  upon  the  rates* 
There  are  loud  assertions  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure, 
and  suggestions  that  our  old  comfortable  way  of  letting 
things  alone  had  its  advantages.  How  far  gpreater  results 
might  have  been  fairly  anticipated  is  a  question  which  I  an 
not  qualified  to  answer  ;  perhaps  no  one  could.  It  was  cer- 
tainly natural  enough  to  expect  some  more  tangible  fruits  of 
two  years'  legislation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outcry 
seems  to  p;-ove  that  the  board  is  really  getting*  to  work  2I 
last ;  and  the  complaints  themselves  demonstrate,  if  thcie 
were  any  necessity  for  such  demonstration,  that  they  have 
aa  ample  field  for  labor.  This  vast  disorganized  mass  ot 
houses  presents,  of  course,  the  most  aggravated  case ;  and  it 
is  here  more  than  anywhere  that  social  difficulties  have  out- 
run all  attempts  to  grapple  with  them.  It  must  be  a  w<Hfc 
of  many  years  to  bring  anything  like  order  out  of  such  a  huge 
fragment  of  chaos.  In  other  towns  the  work  is  appareotly 
further  advanced  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  more  real  impres- 
sion is  being  produced  on  the  appalling  masses  of  ignorance 
and  poverty.  Meanwhile,  the  process  must  be  slow,  aod 
moreover  a  good  deal  of  heat  will  be  generated  while  it  lasts. 
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One  question  which  seems  pretty  certain  to  arise  in  the 
next  session  will  probably  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the  reli- 
gious animosities  which  at  present  exhaust  themselves  chiefly 
in  school-board  questions.  Mr.  Gladstone  can  hardly  avoid 
longer  proposing  some  settlement  of  the  Irish  University 
question.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  solution 
which  he  will  propose.  He  is  watched  by  several  parties, 
whose  antipathies  are  so  marked  that  it  will  indeed  be  a  feat 
of  statesmanship  if  he  succeeds  in  removing  them  all.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  who  insist  upon  the  endowment  of  their 
university  ;  the  Protestants,  who  will  be  scandalized  by  any 
kind  of  concession  to  Catholicism  ;  the  Radicals,  who  object 
to  any  encouragement  to  the  denominational  system,  whether 
Catholics  or  Protestants  are  to  reap  the  benefit,  have  the 
materials  for  a  very  pretty  triangular  duel ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  question  has  to  be  fought  out  upon  an  Irish 
topic,  and  is  therefore  in*  no  danger  of  being  treated  with 
coldness,  or  confined  within  strictly  logical  limits,  we  may 
anticipate  a  lively  session.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  have 
complicated  matters  by  flirtations  with  the  Irish  bishops  and 
their  opponents  which  will  give  ample  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal recrimination.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  proba- 
biUty  that  this  may  be  the  shoal  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  will  be  finally  wrecked,  in  spite  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  hitherto  frustrated  the  predictions  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Such  speculations,  however,  are  as  yet  premature ; 
for  we  have  been  treated  to  no  foreshadowings  of  policy 
from  which  the  keenest  of  political  prophets  could  infer  the 
future. — Correspondence  of  t fie  Nation. 


♦  •  ♦  • » 


JOSH    BILLINGS    ON    SILENCE. 

SILENCE  iz  a  still  noise. 
One  ov  the  hardest  things  for  a  man  to  do,  iz  to  keep 
still. 

Everybody  wants  tew  be  heard  fust,  as  this  iz  jist  what 
fills  the  world  with  nonsense. 

Everybody  wants  tew  talk,  few  want  to  think,  and  nobody 
wants  to  listen. 
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The  greatest  talkers  among  the  feathered  folks,  are  the 
magpie  and  ginny  hen,  and  neither  ov  them  are  of  mutch 
account. 

If  a  man  ain't  sure  he  iz  right  the  best  kard  he  kan  play  iz 
a  blank  one. 

I  have  known  menny  a  man  tew  beat  in  an  argument  by 
just  nodding  his  head  once  in  a  while  and  simply  say,  ^jm 
so ^  jess  so.** 

It  takes  a  grate  menny  blows  to  drive  in  a  nail,  but  one 
will  clinch  it. 

Sum  men  talk  just  as  a  French  pony  trots,  all  day  long,  in 
a  haff  bushel  meazzure. 

Silence  never  makes  enny  blunders,  and  alwuz  gits  u 
mutch  credit  az  iz  due  it,  and  oftimes  more. 

When  i  see  a  man  listening  to  me  cluss  i  alwuz  say  to 
miself,  "  look  out^  Joshy  that  fellow  iz  taking  your  meazzort." 

I  hav  heard  men  argy  a  pint  two  hours  and  a  haff  and  not 
git  enny  further  from  where  they  started  thana  Qiuleina 
bark  mill,  they  did  a  good  deal  ov  going  round  and  round. 

I  hav  sat  on  jurys  and  had  a  lawyer  talk  the  law,  faktsand 
evidence  ov  the  kase  all  out  ov  me,  besides  starting  the  taps 

on  mi  boots. 

« 

I  hav  bin  tew  church  hungry  for  sum  gospel,  and  cnni 
hum  so  phull  ov  it  that  i  couldn't  draw  a  long  breth  with- 
out starting  a  button. 

Brevity  and  silence  are  the  two  grate  kards,  and  next  to 
saying  nothing,  saying  a  little,  iz  the  strength  ov  the  game. 

One  thing  iz  certain,  it  iz  only  the  grate  thinkers  who  kan 
afferd  tew  be  briefs  and  thare  haz  been  but  phew  vohimes 
yet  published  which  could  not  be  cut  down  two-thirds,  and 
menny  ov  them  could  be  cut  clean  back  to  the  title  page 
without  hurting  them. 

It  iz  hard  tew  find  a  man  ov  good  sense  who  kan  look 
back  upon  enny  occasion  and  wish  he  had  sed  sum  more, 
but  it  iz  easy  tew  find  menny  who  wish  they  had  said  less. 

A  thing  sed  iz  hard  tew  recall,  but  unsed  it  kan  be 
spoken  any  time. 

Brevity  iz  the  child  of  silence,  and  iz  a  great  credit  tew 
the  old  man. 
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THE    AGE    OF   NIAGARA. 

AN  element  in  the  problem  of  Niagara's  age  is  the  flow 
of  water.  To  construct  a  scale  from  the  present  and 
apply  it  to  the  past,  we  should  know  that  the  amount  of 
water  in  past  ages  has  been  essentially  the  same  as  now. 

About  9,800  cubic  miles  of  water — nearly  half  the  fresh 
water  on  the  globe — are  in  the  upper  lakes,  and  18,000,000 
cubic  feet  in  this  plunge  over  Niagara  Falls  every  mimite  ; 
all  the  water  of  the  lakes  making  the  circuit  of  the  Falls,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  ocean,  vapor,  rain,  and  lakes  again,  in  152 
years.  Through  the  Illinois  Canal  about  8,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  are  taken  every  minute  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Illinois  River  ;  through  the  Welland  Canal  14,000  cubic  feet 
flow  every  minute  from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
through  the  Erie  Canal  30,000  cubic  feet  pass  every  minute 
from  the  same  lake  into  the  Hudson.  Thus  52,000  cubic 
feet  of  water,  which  nature  would  give  to  Niagara,  are  di- 
verted every  minute  by  artificial  channels,  some  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf  and  some  into  the  Bay  of  New  York.  Add 
this  to  18,000,000,  it  is  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  would 
make  no  appreciable  diflerence  in  the  character  of  the  Falls 
or  their  rate  of  recession. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


•  ■  »  ■ » 


HOW  PENCIL    LEADS   ARE   MADE. 

GRAPHITE,  clay,  and  water  are  the  materials  used. 
The  finest  graphite,  after  being  finely  ground,  is  mixed 
with  a  peculiar  blue  clay,  found  only  in  Bavaria,  and  the 
whole  kneaded  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  putty.  This 
mess  is  placed  in  a  strong  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a  hole  of  the  diameter  of  the  lead  desired. 
A  plunger  forces  the  mixture  out  through  this  small  open- 
ing, which  is  received  on  metallic  sheets,  which,  when  filled, 
are  placed  in  an  oven  for  baking.  The  softness  or  hardness 
of  the  pencil  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  to  which 
the  baking  is  carried.  The  leads  are  afterward  broken  up 
into  the  sizes  required.  Nine  different  sizes  of  leads  are 
made,  and  number  from  i  to  9. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  EDITOR, — I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in 
reading  two  articles  in  late  numbers  of  the  Educa- 
tional Monthly  ;  one  upon  the  **  Common  Errors  of 
School  Histories,"  and  the  other  on  the  "  Origin  of  the 
Names  of  States."  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  authors  of 
these  papers  for  the  valuable  information  they  have  given 
us.  As  teachers  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  any  aid  in 
rendering  our  instruction  more  exact  and  critical.  I  have, 
however,  several  points  of  disagreement  from  the  authors, 
and  will  name  two  or  three  by  way  of  illustration.  All  of 
our  United  States  histories  state  that  in  1622  Gorges  and 
Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  land  lying  between  the  Merri- 
mac,  the  Kennebec  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  which  they 
called  Laconia,  and  which  was  afterward  divided  •  between 
them.  Mason  taking  the  part  lying  west  of  the  Piscataqaa, 
calling  it  New  Hampshire,  and  Gorges  the  portion  lying 
east,  naming  it  the  province  of  Maine.  I  have  not  your 
article  by  me,  yet  I  remember  that  this  statement  was  called 
in  question.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  authority  for  the 
contradiction.  Bancroft  says,  (Vol.  I,  p.  328,)  "  Gorges  and 
Mason  took  a  patent  for  Laconia,  the  whdle  country  be- 
tween the  sea,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Merrimac  and  the  Ken- 
nebec (Aug.  10,  1622).  Hildreth  (Vol.  I,  p.  168)  repeats  the 
assertion.  He  also  says  (Vol.  I,  p.  200)  that  in  "  1629  Mason 
and  Gorges  had  made  a  partition  of  their  province  of  La- 
conia, and  Mason  had  obtained  in  his  own  name  a  new  and 
separate  grant  for  that  portion  of  it  between  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Piscataqua,  etc.  This  new  province  was  called  New 
Hampshire.*'  I  can  quote  other  and  equally  definite  autho- 
rities.* Now  while  they  are  unanimous  and  universally  ac- 
cepted, how  dare  the  teacher  change  our  statements  except 
upon  the  most  reliable  counter  authorities,  and  is  it  quite 
fair  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  error — if  there  be  one — on  the 
backs  of  the  school  histories  when  they  merely  follow  Ban- 
croft,  Hildreth  and  other  acknowledged  historians  ? 

Again,  Carolina  is  said  to  be  named  from  Charles  IX  of 
France.     I  admit  the  name  was  originally  applied  to  Ri- 
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baut's  fort  in  1562,  at  Port  Royal,  and  afterward  to  Laudon- 
niere's  on  the  St.  John.  But  these  settlements  were  failures, 
alid  the  first  permanent  colonies  were  planted  by  the  English 
upon  the  grant  given  in  1663  to  Samuel  Clarendon  and 
others  by  Charles  II.  The  name  originally  was  merely 
local,  i.  e.,  the  forts  were  thus  designated.  In  the  patent  of 
1663  it  was  formally  applied  to  the  territory  afterward  di-  . 
vided  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and,  being  given  by 
Charles  II,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  States  were 
named  after  him  rather  than  after  a  king  of  France  who  had 
been  dead  over  a  half  of  a  century  when  the  colonies  were 
established. 

With  regard  to  the  story  of  Pocahontas,  I  only  say,  Cut 
bono  ?  I  confess  I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  icono- 
clasts who  run  through  the  records  of  the  past  knocking  off 
all  their  romance  and  beauty.  Suppose  the  story  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  part  a  fiction  of  Smith's,  what  of  that  ?  It  does 
not  injure  the  facts  and  does  make  them  entertaining.  Why 
is  the  early  history  of  Virginia  better  remembered  than  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union  ?  I  really  wish  we  had  as 
good  and  harmless  a  fiction — if  it  be  one — thrown  around 
every  great  historical  event  to  make  it  interesting  and  im- 
press it  on  our  minds.  I  have  read  the  controversy  about 
the  character  of  Pocahontas,  but  have  felt  little  inclination 
to  join  in  the  effort  to  soil  the  pure  and  beautiful  reputation 
which  the  little  Indian  maiden  has  acquired.  You  remem- 
ber what  Washington  Irving  says  of  the  "  Vampires  of 
history  ?" 

I  could  name  other  points  upon  which  I  disagree,  but  re- 
frain. I  state  these  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostile  criticism,  but 
merely  because  in  the  search  after  truth  we  must  examine 
both  sides.  Your  authors  seem  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  side  I  have  not  seen  very  clearly,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  it  fully  exhibited.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  DoRMAN  Steele. 

Elmtra,  1872. 


•  ■  ^  ■  » 


The  Germans  have  established  no  university  for  the  last 
half-century.  Their  plan  is  to  strengthen  those  they  have, 
rather  than  to  found  new  ones. 
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A     QUESTION    FOR    GRAMMARIANS. 

Carbondale,  III.,  Nov^  1872. 

MR.  EDITOR, — To-day  my  class  in  "Analysis"  met 
with  a  difficulty.  A  young  lady,  in  analyzing  the 
sentence,  "  You  must  study*'  called  it  a  simple  dcclarattve 
sentence.  The  objection  to  this  statement  was  that  the 
sentence  could  be  nothing  else  than  imperative. 

The  ground  taken  was  good.  If  I,  as  teacher,  had  told 
one  of  them  to  study,  using  the  language  of  the  sentence,  he 
or  she  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  command. 

I  decided  that  it  was  declarative,  though  having  the  form 
of  a  command. 

Will  your  grammatical  editor  give  us  his  opinion  in  the 
Educational  Monthly  ? 

These  discussions  arose  among  Misses  just  entering  their 
teens. 

Hoping  to  see  an  answer  in  the  Monthly,  I  am,  yours 
truly,  s.  H. 


• »  ♦  • 
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LITERATURE  has  certainly  been  favored  of  late  years 
in  the  line  of  various  new  methods  of  acquiring  the 
modem  languages ;  all  of  which,  however  little  or  much 
they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  seem  at  least  to  agree  in 
this — that  there  ought  to  be  and  is  some  easier  way  of 
getting  hold  of  a  language  than  the  old  traditional  one  of 
polling  over  a  dictionary,  and  translating  from  the  foreign 
into  the  vernacular.  Here  is  a  new  book,  *  for-instance,  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  which  claims  to  be  an  improvement  on  his 
former  "  New  Method  of  learning  to  Read,  Write  and  Speak 
German."  Now,  what  we  want  in  a  book  of  this  kind  which 
purports  to  teach  a  language,  is  one  of  two  things :  either 
that  it  should  be  a  grammar,  systematically  arranged,  with 
the  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs  declined  and  in 

1  A  Practical  Couise  with  the  German  Language,  by  W.  U.  Woodbury,  A.  M.     New  Yak  and 
Chicago :  Irisoo,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
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their  places,  so  that  we  know  where  to  find  them,  and  the 
rules  of  syntax  also  arranged  in  some  order  with  their  lists 
of  exceptions  as  complete  as  may  be,  so  that  the  book  can 
be  used  for  reference  as  well  as  for  study ;  or  else,  that  it 
should  ignore  the  statement  of  rules  as  much  as  possible, 
and  endeavor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  instil  into  the  pupil  the 
genius  of  the  language,  by  the  learning  of  idioms  and  the 
constant  repetition  of  sentences,  written  and  spoken,  from 
German  to  English,  and  from  English  back  again  into  Ger- 
man. To  try  to  unite  these  two  methods  in  one  book  is 
sure  to  make  it  cumbersome  and  to  result  in  incompleteness 
in  both,  and  this  is  just  the  trouble  with  the  volume  before 
us.  As  a  grammar  it  is  unmethodical  in  the  extreme.  Fish, 
flesh  and  fowl  are  mixed  up  into  such  an  indistinguishable 
pot-poQrri,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one  to  find  what 
one  wants,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  index  which  is  tolerably 
complete — ^that  is,  it  would  be  impossible  even  if  all  that 
one  wanted  were  there,  but  all  that  one  wants  in  a  grammar 
is  not  there,  unless  one  is  satisfied  with  a  very  incomplete 
treatise  of  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  an  easy,  practical  course  for  begin- 
ners in  German,  it  is  spoiled  by  this  very  grammar  which  it 
carries  along  with  it  all  the  way  through.  It  contains  too 
many  unnecessary  rules  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The 
very  idea  of  these  learning-made-easy  methods  is  to  get  the 
student  interested  in  the  language,  by  starting  him  on  the 
simplest  imaginable  sentences  where  all  languages  are  more 
or  less  alike,  before  initiating  him  into  any  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. To  specify  ;  there  is  no  need  of  burdening  the  pupil's 
mind  at  the  outset  with  the  three  genders,  and  their  various 
terminations.  A  better  course,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  take 
up  one  of  the  genders  first — as  Ahn  does  in  his  last  edition — 
the  masculine,  for  instance,  and  keep  at  that  until  the  learner 
gets  to  be  familiar  with  the  various  masculine  terminations 
in  the  different  cases,  and  then  go  on  to  the  feminine  and 
neuter ;  for  after  all,  one  of  the  most  annoying  things  to  the 
average  scholar,  in  beginning  German,  is  this  very  subject 
of  gender.  And  here  let  us  speak  of  the  folly  of  crowding 
into  a  book  of  this  kind  such  long  lists  of  exceptions  and  of 
words  of  peculiar  formation,  as  we  find — opening  the  book 
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at  random — on  the  92d  p|ige,  where  thirty-three  feminine 
nouns  are  enumerated  that  add  ^  in  the  plural  and  take  the 
umlaut ;  and  turning  over  five  pages  further  we  have  two 
more  lists  of  nouns,  masculine  and  neuter,  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  words  apiece,  that  have  some  peculiarity  about  them; 
and  going  on  a  little  further  yet  we  come  across  nearly  three 
entire  pages  of  disconnected  words  of  various  kinds.  Now 
for  what  end  is  all  this  ?  Is  it  intended  that  the  scholar 
should  commit  these  to  memory  ?  No  scholar  will  do  it, 
and  it  would  do  him  no  good  if  he  did.  It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  upon  that  there  is  no  way  of  making  oneself 
master  of  these  forms  except  by  their  repeated  use  in  sen- 
tences,  just  wherein  this  book  fails  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  so  filled  up  with  other  things  that  it  has  not  room 
enough  for  exercises.  These  lists  of  words  are  interesting 
enough  to  look  over,  but  so  far  from  forming  a  necessary 
part  of  the  book — like  the  classified  nouns  occupying  from 
page  271  to  293 — they  are  just  so  much  useless  lumber.  The 
English-German  as  well  as  German-English  vocabulary  in 
the  back  of  the  book  is  a  good  idea,  and  saves  the  learner 
much  unneccessary  trouble. 

Turning  from  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  would  beg  leave  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  particular  points.  On  p.  18,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  vowels,  two  sounds  are  given  for  o  ;  long,  astf 
in  noy  and  short,  as  o  in  not.  This  latter  is  new  to  us.  The 
short  o  in  German,  is  an  altogether  different  sound  from  our 
short  Oj  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  German  a.  In  the 
word  Gott,  for  instance,  where  the  0  is  short,  the  sound  is 
very  nearly  like  o  in  or,  only  shorter,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  o  in  not.  Again,  on  the  19th  page,  in  speaking  of  b,d 
and  ng,  the  author  omits  to  state  that  at  the  end  of  syllables 
they  are  pronounced  like  /,  t  and  nk  respectively  ;  and  in 
the  pronunciation  of  initials  5  and  W,  page  20,  we  are  told 
that  5  has  a  sound  between  our  S  and  Z,  and  W  between  our 
W^and  V  f  As  for  initial  5,  we  challenge  the  acutest  ear  to 
distinguish  between  the  5,  for  instance,  in  the  German  word 
Sohn  and  Z  in  our  word  Zone.  The  sound  is  precisely  alike 
in  both  instances.  But  what  shall  we  sav  about  that  sound 
between  fFand  F  which  the  student  must  acquire  before  he 
can  hope  to  pronounce  the  German  W  f      Such  a  hybrid 
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among  the  consonants  we  have  never  before  been  intro- 
duced to.  Unfortunately  the  author  has  given  us  nothing, 
to  follow  in  striving  to  catch  this  nicety  of  sound,  and  we 
are  left  to  to  imagine  what  it  may  be  like.  The  best  of 
German  teachers  in  Berlin  say  that  W  is  always  pronounced 
like  our  V,  even  when  it  immediately  follows  one  or  more 
consonants  in  the  same  syllable ;  and  that  this  adapting  it 
to  our  W^  sound  is  an  innovation  from  German  Pennsylvania 
or  else  a  provincialism  from  Swabia.  We  beg  leave  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  bungling  expression  von  zu  Hause^  page 
71,  an  exact  equivalent  of  which  in  English  would  h^from  at 
home.  In  German  orthography  the  author  seems  to  follow 
no  fixed  principle  at  all.  Thus  he  spells  Koln  sometimes 
with  a  k  and  sometimes  with  a  c;  the  word  Doctor  likewise 
appears  with  both  a  k  and  a  r/  Lexicon  is  written  only  with 
a  c^  not  to  mention  other  incongruities. 

Aside  from  these  inaccuracies  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  general  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  fail  in  this — that  while 
it  loads  the  student  with  too  many  rules,  exceptions  and 
vocabularies,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  exercises  to 
render  it  an  easy,  practical  course,  it  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sufficiently  scientific  discussion  of  the  German  lan- 
guage to  warrant  its  being  very  useful  as  a  Grammar  of 
reference.  H.  P. 

The  International  Scientific  Series  (»)  is  initiated  by 
Dr.  Tyndairs  **  Forms  of  Water  in  clouds  and  rivers,  ice 
and  glaciers."  The  book  contains  about  200  pages,  is  well 
illustrated  and  is  a  handy  book.  Other  commendation  of 
its  matter,  than  mentioning  its  author's  name,  is  quite  un- 
necessary. The  "  International  Scientific  Series"  is  intend- 
ed to  form  an  elegant  and  valuable  library  of  popular 
science,  "  fresh  in  treatment,  attractive  in  form,  strong  in 
character,  moderate*  in  price,  and  indispensable  to  all  who 
care  for  the  acquisition  of  solid  and  serviceable  knowledge." 
The  American  editor  explains  that  some  systematic  effort 
of  this  kind  must  be  made  to  counteract  the  tendency  of 
careless  and  unscrupulous  book-makers  who  cater  to  public 
ignorance  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  who  foist  their 

—  -  ^  --      -  _ 

(a)  D.  Applbton  &  Company,  Publishert. 
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crude  productions  upon  those  who  are  too  little  instruct^ 
to  judge  of  their  real  quality. 

The  same  publishers  have  just  begun  another  scries  enti- 
tled, "  Science  Primers,"  edited  by  Professors  Huxley,  Ros- 
coe  and  Balfour  Stewart.  II  is  on  Chemistry  and  III  is  cwi 
Physics. 

Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial,  by  Walter 
Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts,  is 
an  elaborate  and  learned  work  just  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  We  shall  have  occasion  from  time 
to  time  to  give  our  readers  extracts  from  its  pages. 

Putnam's  Handy  Book  Series,  so  far,  has  two  books  is- 
sued. The  first  is  "  How  to  Educate  yourself,  with  or  with- 
out masters.**  It  is  prepared  by  George  Cary  Eggleston. 
The  second  is  "  Social  Economy,'*  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.*s  New  American  Series  has  just 
been  increased  by  "  The  Etymological  Reader."  Its  authors 
claim  this  book  to  be  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  associ- 
ate the  study  of  Etymology  with  exercises  in  reading.  The 
fitness  of  this  association  need  not  be  questioned. 

The  Lawrence  Speaker  is  a  selection  of  literary  gems  in 
prose  and  poetry,  by  Philip  Lawrence.  The  compiler 
claims  that  this  work  contains  not  only  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  authors  known  to  fame,  but  also  a  number  of  anony- 
mous pieces  of  the  highest  merit,  as  well  as  practical  hints 
and  rules  to  be  followed  by  all  in  the  study  of  Elocution,  as 
regards  articulation,  modulation,  emphasis  and  delivery. 

Every-Day  Errors  of  Speech,  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Meredith, 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  have  publish- 
ed "  A  General  Index  to  the  contents  of  fourteen  popular 
treatises  on  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students, 
Teachers  and  Artizans."  The  work  shows  much  study  by 
the  '*  Massachusetts  Teacher"  who  arranged  it. 

LiVY,  with  an  interlinear  translation,  by  L  W.  Bieber,  will 
be  grateftil  to  undergraduates,  who  are  already  indebted  for 
similar  favors  to  Mr.  Desilver,  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Stanley's  book,  "  How  I  found  Livingston/'  will 
soon  be  ready. 
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Among  the  recent  publications  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
^  Brothers  we  have  *'  California :  a  book  for  travelers  and 
settlers,"  by  Charles  Nordhoff.  It  is  finely  illustrated  with 
maps  and  engravings. — Another  of  the  "  Houseliold  Edi- 
tion" of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens — "  David  Copperfield" 
— well  illustrated. — "  The  Eustace  Diamonds,"  by  Anthony 
Trollope.— "  Little-Folk  Life  "  by  Gail  Hamilton.—"  Song 
Life  for  Sunday  Schools,"  by  Philip  Phillips.—"  The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Broronie,  as  told  to  my  child,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Jchn  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead  have  published  "Premiums  paid 
to  Experience :  incidents  in  my  life,"  by  Edward  Garrett. 
Illustrated. — "  The  Little  Sanctuary  and  other  Meditations," 
by  Alexander  Raleigh. 

Prof.  DeVolson  Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
oi  Bridges  and  Roofs,  designed  as  a  Text-book,  is  nearly 
ready  and  will  be  published  next  month.  A  new  edition  of 
his  "  Resistance  of  Materials"  is  in  preparation. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  is  writing  a  "  History  of  Bowdoin 
College,"  with  which  institution  he  has  been  connected  sixty 
years. 

A  Manual  of  American  Ideas  is  the  title  of  a  work  by 
Caspar  T.  Hopkins,  published  in  San  Francisco. 

Dexter  Smith's  new  volume  on  "  The  Songs  and  Song 
Writers  of  America"  is  nearly  ready. 

Prof.  Tyndall,  the  eminent  English  scientist,  and  Prof. 
J.  H.  Pepper,  author  of  "  The  Boy's  Play  Book  of  Science," 
have  arrived  in  this  country. 

The  Album  of  American  Invention  is  the  title  of  a 
work  intended  for  the  forthcoming  Vienna  International 
Exhibiticfi. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  is  just  about  issuing 
the  **  Correspondence  between  William  Penn  and  James 
Logan,"  vol.  2,  running  from  1700  to  1750. 

F.  C.  BuRNAND  has  produced  a  burlesque  on  the  classical 
"  History  of  the  Adventures  of  Sanford  and  Merton,"  which 
is  said  to  be  very  humorous  in  its  text  and  comic  in  illustra- 
tion. 
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AS  a  proof  that  education  is,  even  in  Russia,  on  the  way 
to  progress,  statistics  have  been  forwarded  us  showing 
that  in  the  province  of  Moscow  at  least  one  child  in  ten  nov 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  education.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  proportion  in  highly  educated 
countries  is  one  in  six. 

The  University  of  Vermont,  which  opened  its  doors  to 
women  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  now  eight  female 
students,  two  in  the  Sophomore,  and  six  in  the  Freshman 
class. 

Don. — In  the  middle  ages  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  were  called  *'  Dominus,"  or  "  Don."  In  the  case 
of  the  learned  professor  whose  name  is  known  to  scholars  as 
**  Duns  Scotus,"  the  title  was  of  course  conferred,  and  tbc 
opprobious  name,  **  dunce,"  came  into  use  somewhere  oo 
the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle.  Hence  the  common  term 
"  dunce." 

Engus'h  noblemen  still  cherish  the  conviction  that  Ame- 
ricans are  a  race  of  savages.  One  of  them,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  innocently  queried,  "Do 
you  speak  English  ?" 
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The  Contents  for  this  Volume  of  the   American   Educational 
Monthly  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  when  applied  for. 


Omaha.— Tlie  Board  of  Education  of  Omaha, 
Neb ,  has  recently  adopted  and  introduced  into 
the  public  schooK  of  that  city,  MoGuffey's 
Header  and  SpeUer,  tlie  iCoIectlo  Geo- 
flrapMes,  White's  Arithmetios,  Har- 
vey's Grammar,  and  Venable's  U.  S« 
History. 

Without  doubt  the  most  popular  history  ever 
published  for  school  purposes  is  Anderson's 
Grammar  Bohool  united  States  His- 
tory. It  is  very  extensively  used  all  over  the 
country,  for  the  reason  that  teachers  find  it  con- 
tains exactly  what  they  want  to  teach  arranged  in 
a  teachable  shape. 

The  publishers,  Clakk  &  Mavnard,  New 
York,  announce  that  they  will  send,  post-free,  a 
copy  of  the  book  to  any  Superintendent  or  Prin- 
cipal of  a  Graded  School  who  will  send  to  them 
his  address  with  his  course  of  study. 

Special  Ratrs  to  Tbachkrs.— On  another 
page  will  be  found  the  prospectus  of  two  periodi- 


cals which  are  venr  Important  to  Teaebeti.  Tte 
Fhren  logical  Journal,  which  ?  ^ 
known  and  contains  much  informatfon  of  iap<>^ 
ance  to  Trackers  on  the  subject  of  the  d^ 
cation  and  government  of/«r/</r.  It  i»pobii*W 
monthly  at  $3  oo  a  year,  and  supplied  to  Te«^ 
at  Cinb  rates,  $2.00  a  year.  The  Sdeooe  CC 
Health  is  a  new  •  agazine  ii^  dosiic  JP*^ 
ond  volume.  We  need  hanfiy  call  the  1  tesa* 
of  Teachers  to  the  great  importance  of  the  s^^ 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  A  tnoroiis^  knovle^p^ 
the  Laws  of  Life  and  Henltk  mn«t  beof  a^ 
culable  value  to  every  Teacher.  Tmb  Sca«i 
OF  Health  will  contain  a  series  of  ■'^'^f 
Popular  Physiology,  amply  iUnstiated  «itb  aS  ^ 
latest  facts  on  the  subject.  Also,  a  scries  of  «<^ 
cles  on  each  system  of  Kfedidne,  together  v:^' 
great  amount  of  valuable  inforroatioB  oc  c 
specialty.  Published  monthly  at  |xooafCB. 
Teachers  supplied  at  $1.2^ 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  everr sdioo* *tncl 
Address  all  letters  -to  S.  R.  Welu,  PbUm^ 
389  Broadway,  New  )fork. 


^SPECIAL  NOTICE.^ 

"^  All  the  friends  and  custoners  of  oar  Publkitions  and  School  Mater  Ul  in  l^tnis/lva- 
nia  and  vicinity  will  hereaAer  find  full  supplies  with 

Mesm*  J.  B«  LIPPINCOTT  k  CO., 

ri5  A  yiV  M»rtna  Bt«,  Pl»lladelpl&i*,  Pl»* 

They  will  supply  our  stock  at  our  prices. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publislicrs  and  Manufacturers. 


SCHOOiOAYMACAZNE 


For  all  Homes  and  Schools.  The  choice  of  eidier  of  two  exqaistte  |i.oo  Steel  Bn^avinKt  entitled 
**An  Arm-full"  and  *'Heip  ms  X7p,"  given  fjres  to  every  subscriber  for  1S73.  $1  00  secures 
picture  and  Magazine.  A  special  JBIooatlOiiarjr  Depairtmsnt  with  fresh  and  popular  Readings,  Re- 
citations, tNew  Oialqguss,  etc.,  evenr  nouih.  PronouaMd  the  cheapest  and  best  Magasi<ie  pubiiahed,  fat 
Teachdrs,  Youths  and  Families.  Used  in  mauy  sduiols  as  a  Header.  Gnat  inducemeuis  tor  Agenda 
Special  terms  10  achool  ClubS.  Send  a  green  sUmp  for  specimens  and  **  toob*'  to  use  in  foraung  fkiilf^ 
h  W.  Dauchadav  &  Co.,  FtMisktn^  434  and  436  Walnut  St.,  PhiladeU>bia,  i^a. 


The  Week. 


Most  thinking peopU have  wUIuiL ihnl iluy  ''amid  READ  ALL  THE  PAPERS.' 
The  Wtek  mables  one  to  do  nearly  at  welJ.  It  QUOTES  ^^  IMPORTANT  EDlTCh 
RIALS  ^fthe  BEST  PAPERS,^/ ALL  9kfil\lS,giv€sali  miiiS  worth  reeiding, 
and  teUs  what  it  gping  on  in  LITERATURE,  SCIEHCE  ond  ART.  Cullhiattd 
ptriom  with  but  little  tune  t^  read^  or  living  in  ptU-of-tke  way  pJaees^  will  Jind  HjuH 
what  $key  have  been  looking  far.  The  NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  DOR- 
OTHY FOX"  w^  ^^^'*  ^ii^  **^  <V.     Sefidfar  gratis  specinun  number  to 

HOLT  4  WILLIAMS,  25  BONO  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


i*» 


.A.   IWt -A- a- 3Sr  I  in  I  o  E]  KT  a?    I=>I=tI2iEli 

8urpa«ilii0  all  prevlou*  olTMrs.    ^13  iat  Value  tbr  only  ^3, 

SosKRtsvRs  to  DBMORB8T*8  MONTHIiT  MAOAZIITSI,  at  71iree  Dollars  a  year,  wii 
be  pteseiited  with  a  FreuiHini  of  TWO  LLklGANT  LHROMOS,  Coniuamoii  Pictures  pi  the  two  hihI 
sttbiime  subjects  in  America^ J'alla  of  .Mm  vara  and  Toaeznita  Falla-^by  one  uf  ihe  mtibt  £mi- 
■•nt  Artisty.    Size,  \o%  \iyii\i.  in.,  niounied  and  vantinlied. 

These  Chronwid  are  Verilal^le  Gems,  and  the  best  ever  pul)lished  for  7eQ  J)o9ars.  Sent  by  ttiMlto 
•very  Yearly  Hub«criber  on  the  receipt  ol'  '1  bree  Dollacs,  8  ceuis  lor  postage. 

kvery  Hume  sbouid  possess  tliese  fine  i«Wsuat«oii»  ol'  Ait  awd  Uiprnty,  and  no  'pmon  of  tante  or  enter- 
prise can  afford  to  be  without  the  MOUfalL  MAGAZINE,  which  has  been  gmsatJy  enlaiged,  and  iiowoos* 
Uuns  the  essential  of  all  others.    Agenu  wautMl.    S^nd  '1  wa  cenla  fur  full  hat  of  fieniiwis,  etc 


W.  ^BSKlfiaS  JDBinOliBftT,  839  Beoadway,  Kcw  T<wiE* 


T  ADIBy  ANO0IiAB  HANOWBITIira  OOPIT  BOOKS,  or  the  Bnarlish  Hand. 
JU  No.  I.  Letters  and  Words— Bold  Style.  ti».  a.  Words  with  Capitalf— Bold  Stjfle.  Nu.  >  Sewtei«M 
— Medium  Style.      Uo,  4.  Sentences,  Capitals,  etc— Kinialiod  Style.     Hm.  5.  Nuies  and   tiivittiwts 


The  ratail  price  ot  the  books  is  ao  cents  each,  from  which  the  usiaal  dt>count  for  mtioduction  is  allowed  tp 
•choete.  Any  number  or  tlie  entire  set  will  be  scut  by  nud,  pnsuge  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  ilie  price  «  or  a 
Copy  l^eok  oootaining  specimen  pagies  horn  eac|i  number  will  be  sent  00  the  receipt  »i  ten  cents.    Pub- 

'^'^  ^^  GBOBOB  B.  IiOOKWOOD,  912  Broadw^^ 


5K 


5S 


as? 


AGENTS 

To  canvass  for  tlie  most  popular  pubiicatioo  of  the  day,    SpUndid  duuteet 
oU  parts,  of  the  States.    Send  lor  particuUfs.  ^..««».«    «-..-« 

K.  V.  CUBTIS,  838  Broad 


WAJiTCO 

ood  gemJemeala 


wax,  -^'cw  Torjk. 


Constnictiye  Geometxy  &  Industrial  Drawing. 

Frof€»or  in  MasaachusetU  Institute  of  Technology^  Boston. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS. 

Thbsk  are  designed  primarilT  for  the  use  of  alt  higher  public  and 'private  schools,  in  lijiHuig  stadeaa 
lor  subsequent  professional  study  in  the  Engineering  and  Scientific  Scliools:  tbcn»  provisionaUj  ftrikt 
use  of  the  latter  institutions,  until  preparatory  training  shall,  as  is  Tery  desirable,  more  geacnQir  mctode 
(heir  use :  and  finally,  for  the  sell-instruction  of  Teacheis,  Artisans,  Buiidkn,  etc  ;  asd  ia  ^—^ — 
Schools  for  artisans  and  odiers. 

1.  Plane  Problems  in  Elemeiitary  Geometry.  With  numerous  wood<iai 
doth,  $i.as- 

2.  'Draftlnnr  Instraments  and  Operations.    Containing  full  infonnation  about  aH  the  »- 
stniments  and  materials  used  by  the  draftsman,  with  foil  dlre<j^ion»  for  their  use.    With  plates  and 
cuts.    One  vol.  i2mo.,  doth,  $1.35.  •  * 

3.  lyiementary  Projeotlon  Drawing.  Kevtsed  and  enlarged  edition.  In  five  1 
Tliis  and  the  last  volume  are  favorite  textbooks,  especially  valuable  to  all  Mechanical  Artisan 
particularly  recommended  for  the  use  of  all  higher  puolic  and  private  schools.  New  revised  and 
edition,  wiih  numerous  wood*cuts  and  plates.    (iS7a-)    tzmo.,  clolb,  $1.^0. 

4.  JElementary  Linear  Perspeotive ,  of  forme  and  Shadows.  Part  I.— Priu^ive 
Methods,  with  an  Introduction.  Part  II. — Derivative  Methods,  with  Notes  on  Aerial  Penpectnc,  ai^ 
mauj  Piactical  Examples.    Numerous  wood-cuts,    i  voL  lamo.,  ^ih,  |i.co. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
**  I  iMve  used  several  of  your  Elementary  Works,  and  believe  them  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  pHP> 
^}oses  of  mstruciion  than  any  others  with  which  1  am  acquainted.*' — H.  F.  Walling^  J't^.  ^  Ci»S  *md 
T0fmgrapkic«U  EMgintering^  L4tfay9tU  C^i/egtt  Eastan^  Pa. 

**  The  Elementary  Books  ought  to  be  uned  in  all  High  Schools  and  Academies ;  the  Higher  1 
Schools  of  Technology."— Wm.  W.  Folwcll.  Fmuifnt »/  Unimnity  of  BftntuMia, 

%*  Copies  for  examination  supplied  at  half  prica 


Published  by 


JOHN  WILET  &  SOI,  V^  Astor  Place,  Kew  T«rk. 


TTTXnrUT'G  Wb  Would  call  the  atten- 
JViXl  JVCili  O  tion  of  Teachets  and  Ania- 
teurs'to  KiNKSL*s  Nbw  Method  for  thk  Rkbd 
Okgan  and  Mklodbon.  This  work  is  pronounced 
superior  to  all  others  of  its  class  by  I'eachers  who 

NEW   METHOD 

have  examined  it.  It  contains  a  clear  and  sim(>1c 
course  of  instniction  whereby  anjf  ptu  may  easilv 
acquire  the  mastery  of  this  favorite  Instrument,  with 
a  few  mouths'  study.     1 1  will  always  be  a  favorite 

trn  \i  V\l  U  ^*^'^  ^"^^  ***•  Teacher,  on  ac- 
f  vf  il»  ^  ^\  "^  count  of  its  eleamew  and  sya- 
tematic  progression  ;  more  of  an  amuscxaenitkau  a 
stuffy  ffir  th^  Pupil,  and  will  prove  a  mt'fff  o/weeUtk 
to  the  Amateur,  on  account  of  the  many  choice  Me* 

REED    ORGAN. 

lodiea,  Songs,  etc,  that  Mr.  Kinkel  has  selected  and 
arranged  expressly  lor  this  work.  Kinkel's  New 
Method  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
12.50. 

AddTMB  J.  L.  PETERS, 

599  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  MUaJO. 

AlfioNG  the  many  thousands  of  Ballads  and  Piano 
Pieces  that  we  publish,  there  are  some  that  are 
noted  for  their  great  beauty  and  lasting  qualities. 
We 'have  made  a  careful  selection  of  these  pieces, 
and  offer  them  at  a  low  price  in  fiftcea  volumesii 
namely: 

^kiuing  Lights,  a  Collection  of  Sacred  Sows; 
G0UUH  L*avfs,  Vols.  I.  and  IT,  Songs  by  W;  S. 
«ay«5  ffettrth  ami  Hntu,  Firtsidi  EcJUet,  and 
Sweet  SoumU^  tliree  collections  of  Home  Songs ; 
and  Pricehs*  Grmt,  a  fine  collection  of  Ballads,  by 
^ Wallace,  liUlUi^  «a 


Fatty  Fingtn,  Peari  Dra^  Atarte  Cirtle,  wA 
Yfmg  Pianitt,  Four  collectious  vteMMj  Mask,  as 
a  general  thing,  without  octaves,  and  suitable  kir  114 
Piano,  Keed  Organ,  or  MeJodeou.  A*us.cat.  Ktcre- 
aiieHS,  a  foUection  of  Dance  Mask,  and  G^sAm 
Chimes  and  BrUUattt  Gems^  for  more  advancei 
player?,  by  Kinkel,  Wvman.  etc. 

This  valuable  colleciiim  of  books  is  issued  in  tlsee 
bindings. 

Price  of  each,  in  Board,  $1.75 ;  Oolli,  %a.  \  (SIk. 

We  can  also  recommend  Ths  Opera  ml  //eme^  a 
collection  of  Vocal  Music,  {nice  ^5  in  cloth  a^id  g^ 

Also,  Stratus*  fFaAfsrr,  m  two  volumes,  pice  $i 
eadi,  in  Boards ;  ^5  each  in  Cloth  and  Gik. 

Address  J.  L,  P£T£RS, 

599  Broadway,  New  Yoric 


This  Ma^^cine  is  now  enter-  1>|?V1?DC' 
ing  on  its  snih  year,  and  is  re-  I   U  1  fillO 
commended  as  being  the  cheapest  Musical  poblka- 
tion  in  the  world.     It  is  issued  00  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month,  and  concaiti;»  m  r- 1  rv  panil><-*  -1  ^-m 
Four  Dollars'  worth  of  choice  Til  fTQ  T  i^  4  f 
new  Music,  such    as    Songs,  ill  iJi^i  '7  A  Ij 
Duets,  Choruses,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Gaiop<^  M»>. 
ches.  Fantasies,   Four>Hand  Pieces,  etc,  hr  wadk 
authors  as  Kinkel,  Hays,  Thomas,  Daaka,  Stnuss, 
Stewart,  Abt,  Kucken,  Wyman,  etc,  etc    I^tosT 
Musical    Monthly   must  be  ILf /^XTTIJ  T  V 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  iuv/il  1  ULl 
as  an  inducement  lur  yuu  to  lest  iu  value,  we  li 


to  send  the  six  numbers— July  to  December  18?*— 
for  One  DolUr.  Tltink  of  it  I  At  least  f&iiy  pkoes 
of  choice  new  Music  for  $1,  and  remember  thoiioe 
can  get  '^ 

S48  Worth  or  Music  for  S3, 

by  SttbscribiuE  to  Peton*  Muskal  MoMhiy  ftr  thB 
year  1873.    Single  numbers  sent,  post- paid,  for  yc , 
Address  J,  I,.  PJBTERS, 

S99  Bioadway,  New  Test 


'    Th.e  New  School-Uusic  Books. 

1.  IiITTIilB  DIADSX  ;  or,  Little  Sobo  for  Little  Singer*.    MantUft  Coven |o  90 

••  "  "  Hjaf-dolh     .40 

2.  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOIi  SONGS.    IllasUated,  half-cloth 60 

8.  NORXAIj  DIA.DEK.    Half-cloth 75 

4.  POIiTTBCHNIC  COLIiECTION.    Half-cloth too 

"  ••  Full-doth,  extra i  aS 

6.  THJB  ATHSN^fCM.    Hatfcloth too 

*'  Full-cloth,  extra t  25 

Thrsr  books  have  been  prepared  in  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  singing  in  schools  is  a  kkcbssitv. 
Its  happy  effect  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  daily  routine  of  school  duties  has  bMn  fully  recognised  by  prac- 
tical educators.    Its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  influence  if  most  decided. 

All  the  books  of  this  series  are  manufactured  in  a  superior  style. 

TernM— SrsciMSM  CopiK5i  for  Examinatioh  will  be  mailed  at  pices  stated  above.  Fot  rtttrr  tn- 
TRODucTioN  they  will  be  Applied  at  two-thirds  of  said  prices,  for  the  present  only.  Trade  prices  will  de- 
pend on  quantities  ordered. 

J.  W.  Schernierhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 


NEW  SONG  BOOK  FOR  DAY  SCHOOLS! 

NOTV"  IiEA.I>Y. 

Songs  for  To-ID6i3r, 

By  T.  E.  PERKINS,  Rev.  ALFRED  I^AYLOR,  Prof.  C.  W.  SANDERS. 

The  Best  Sieging  BoQk  yet  publislied  for  Schools,  Academies,  Sexnhiariesy  etc, 

comtahiino  : 

Bonus  for  Morning,  Noon  and  Ihrenlnr.      Sonars  for  all  Seaaons  and  Festivals. 
Sonffs  26r  School  or  Home  lalfe-  Bongs  for  J07  or  Sorrow. 

Study  Songs,  Labor  Bongs,  Fun  Bongs.  , 

^  Thb  Elsubntarv  Dbpartmhnt  is  very  concise,  containing  all  that  is  required  withoat  occupyiaf  too 
much  space.     176  pages,  handsomely  got  up,  firmly  bound  in  boards.    Price,  40c    $35  per  hundred. 

Send  40  cts.  for  a  copy  and  ekamine  it 

4^      mOILiOTV  ^  IMEA.IIV,  (Succesiort  to  Wm.  B.  Bradbvky,) 

4t  426  Brooms  St.,  N*  T.,  766  Wabash  At.«  Ghieago. 


Circulation  c 9,000.  Wants  100,000  before 
'January,  1^73.  A  Mammoth  Pictorial  Paper 
Three  months  Free!— In  urder  to  circulate  the  paper 
every  where  the  publishers  are  sending  the  Ii.li/stmatsd 
Rkcokd  and  Rrpo^itorv,  one  YKAR.  and  a  SPLEN- 
DID PREMIUM  PACKAGE  of  30  articles,  or  two 
colored  prints  14x17,  «r  Fine  Chrcmo»  for  ^i.as :  «nd 
%viii  ^«llcl  Uie  i'aper  aiM)  t'lom  Ociober  1872  tu  January  1873  (3 
tnonih)')  firee  to  all  «vho  Bnbecrlbe  sor  1673  before 
December  bend  for  it  now  and  save  iiioney,  fcir  the  mam- 
mouth  PICT()K1AL  KEPOSITOKY  of  pood  reading; 
bcience.  Art,  Literature,  Travels,  Fashion,  Houi<ehf*ld,  etc., 
etc., — is  wrirth  far  ntore  than  the  fubocription  price,  and  the 

Premium  would  cost  much  more.    Make  money  by  raisnig  large  clubs,  by  showing  papers  aud  preniiiuns. 

Cash,  or  splendid  Knze^  given  for  dubs.    Addrera 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  AND  REPOSITORY,  P.O.  Boxa,i4i,  New  York. 
Clubs  with  AuKkiCAM  EuucATioKAU  Monthly  for  ^3.00  per  year. 


NOW   BEADY. 
"VOIjXJJMEI 


OP 


1>13M:01113©X»» 

Youi:\g  Aii\erica. 

Elegantly  bound  in  red  cloth,  sunk  panels,  and 
gilt  edires.     flailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

This  elegant  votnme  of  Four  Hundred  P^es  con- 
taint  Tvio  hundred  Splendid  Illustrations,  ff inning 
one  of  the  niOKt  entertaining  and  instructive 
B(Kiks  for  Juveniles  publii^hed. 

We  will  send  the  Six  Complete  Volumes  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $8. 5a 

W.  JEirNlNGS  DEMORBST, 

838  Broadway,  N.  T. 


THE  GLOBE  MICROSCOPE. 

An  optical  wofider ; 
magnifies  10,000  times ; 
reveals  the  conntless 
thonsAnds  of  the  hidden 
woudefs  and  beanties  of 
Ood's  luiunte  creation  ; 
never  loses  its  interest ; 
adtipted  to  schools  and 
families  a«  well  !»«  scientific 
use ;  combines  endless  amuse* 
ment  with  histructiun  ;  a  beau- 
tiful gilt  to  old  or  young.  Seod 
for  arcular.  WlnWeuue  terms 
liberal  Agents  wanted.  ReUil  price,  ^a-so^  or 
sent  prepaid  for  $».7S.    Address  the  Proprietor, 

GBOBGS  M£AD.  Baoino,  Wia. 


Nevv^  Era  in  Charts. 

'  Dr.  «rohB«o>ir*ii  Indewfractlbte  School  Clkarts  svoldall  tbeotjectlomvbidipn. 

vail  ngatnt^C  tbu  \ie\in\  method  of  making;  charU  aud  map^  on  paper,  moanted  od  doih  and  loThriL 
They  arc  mode  by  a  proce«tf  cotireiy  new.  There  is  no  papcr^  ink,  pi-iutiu<?-pre8»,  tape,  ro&er, 
piiete  or  varni?h  employed  in  their  manufacture.  They  are  printed  by  hand,  iu  pare  whUe  liaei, 
with,  iniperi.'^hablc  oil  colon*,  on  enameled  cloth.  Such  chart  haa  a  bright  and  ]i%-'^)j-€Qiored 
border.  The  charts  are  aa  smooth  as  Rlaw,  as  eort  and  pliable  as  silk,  And  iiau^  p«rf6eciy  fat  ok 
the  ^wall.    If  they  become  soiled  by  dust  they  may  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  and  vH  be 

AM  PnZBB  AMI)  fiBIOOt  AS  HKIT. 

T.  Indestriictiblo  Alphabet  Cbarti*  Size,  2  ft.  by  3  ft  Tl»e  letter*  an  fvStaibk 
WOdeUfor  Uie  childrun  to  fix  In  their  mind«.  They  arc  printed  in  vhite,  on  a  black  groaad,  viik 
a  acat  whi%e  aad  vermiliou  border.    They  will  endure  bright  and  fresh  for  geDcraiioa«. 

Ha^  1  centaisi  the  Olpital  Lsfeten  and  Arabio  F\gare,f,  ....      Pnea,    .75 

"So,  2  oontains  Small  Iietters,  PointSf  and  Boroan  Hnmerals,         .      -       -  **      .75 

II.  Indestructible  Cbarts  lllostratlne  Natural  Plillosoplty  and  Av 
tl*Oifomy.  About  fwenty  ytat»  ago  Dr.  «h)haeon  bacanie  famons  ihrotigh  bis  l^ifostiphkal  aad 
.^nmoinieal  Charts.  Th«y  iter6  highly  recoimnendtd  by  Deiijamin  Stflhnan,  LL.D.,  Pttine»f«^iB 
Tale  College ;  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ProKideiit  of  Brown  Univer»f ty ;  Hon.  Thccdne 
Frolinshnysen,  LL.D.,  President  of  Rutgers  College;  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  other  procBiBCBC 
educators  of  that  day.  A  large  edition  \vas|qulckly  sold;  bat  the  engravings  being;  destroyed  bf 
ftre,  no  sobflcqiient  editions  were  produced. 
•  Tears  of  patient  research  have  enabled  Dr.  Johnson  to  eompleu  a  aeries  by  (bia  novel  netbod, 
and  these  may  be  pronounced  a  mastbh  wobk. 

This  ffcrles  consists  of  tun  charts,  S3  in.  by  66  in.,  giving  nearly  9bs  hundred  rfiagraii>  cse- 
ftilly  drawn  and  standing  out  in  bold  white  lines  on  a  jet  black  snrfac«!.    They  fully  illastrate  fbm 
varioQS  Fnbjccts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  tan<rht  in  onr  schools— being  tho  moel  compleie^mmt 
'  dufable  and  cheapest  subdtituto  for  Philosophical  Apparatus  ever  produced. 

CnAiiT  T.  Tllnstmtes  Laws  of  Matteu,  Forcb,  Motiok  and  Hbchanxcs,  with  44  DiAOaaaSw 
II.  IllUi^trares  IItdrobtatics  and  pNBtTMATioa,  witb  M  Diauraxs. 

III.  lUttStratea  llTDKAtnLics,  tritli  39  DiAanaifB. 

IV.  Ill.:stratcs  the  Laws  of  Heat  and  Comstrcctioh  of  the  STEAX-Exaoa,  vitbH 

DiAeRAV*. 

v.  I1ln»tratos  Oftics«  with  53  Diaoraks. 
VI.  Illai^trates  Opticji,  Laws  op  Viaios,  and  the  Construction  ..op  Opticai.  Isbtbv- 

MBKTs,  witli  50  Diaoraxb. 
Vn.  Illnttrates  Maoxktisx,  with  36  Diaorama;  and  Acoustics,  with  S3  DuoRAva. 
VIII.  IIlQ^trates  Blkctuicitt,   Galvanise,   Blectuo-Maonbtisx,  MAONETxc-BLKCxBicnT. 

TURRMO-BUBOTRICiTT,  CtC,   wilh  66  DIAGRAMS. 

IX.  niQstrates  the  8olar  Ststbx  and  nany  of  the  General  Laws  or  Arraosoar,  with 

IG  DlAORAVB. 

X.  ABTiiONOxiCAL,  iUastratln^:  tho  Seasons,  Tides,  Ecijpsbs,  etc.,  with  23  DiACERAas. 

The  price  is  wllhln  the  reach  of  all;  so  that  no  school  need  have  excuse  for  beins  witbeet 

ees«  excellent  and  clubomte  Ciiarta.    Then  wiU  coU lett  thtun  tiooimdaha(feenisfortaehdia^rmL, 
bright  and  inipcrlBhable  colors. 

Price  of  tbe  Rntlre  set, -      fl5  60 

Oharts  aw  wld  linglyi  each --  160 

They  are  adapted  foir  nse  with  any  correct  School  Philosophy. 

IIT«    The  Solar  Syatcni  Chart  is  n  inoitt  btMotifql  and  asefrU  chart  lor  tbe  walk  of 

ibo  8chool-r(K)ni.    Ii  is  on  bliro  gronnil  with  white  linos,  exhibliinji;  motft  effectively  the  €<ia*a 
fiTSTEX  at  ODO  view.    Size,  38  ill.  by  4*  in.,       ..-....--.  |qq 

IV*  Dr.  Johiiaon'N  Natural  Phll<F«»ophy,  and  Key  to  Klillo^ophicnl  Hnrta  tlto>> 
tratcd  with  600  cuts.  It  is  thu  haudt^onie^t  and  bes-t  work  on  Natural  Philosophy  ever  sab- 
liabod, 350 

• 

V.  Dr.  Johnson  Ims  in  course  of  prepamtion  Charts  on  various  other  ffabject^,  to  be  made  by 
this  method.    They  will  be  duly  announced. 

VI*    Dr.  Johnaon^H  Slldliiff  Chart  and  Hap  Rack«  explained  and  illaanaSed 
•iif^tber  page,     -* ---        600 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Band  Street,  Kew  York* 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 

k   8DBSTITDTE    FOB 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

JS  ATetf  and  Improved  Sditioit— beautifully  printed  in  Color*,  ftitm 
new  plate*,  teith  new  and  appivpriate  Seilsn*. 


Ah  itMnmte  rpgfHter  of  deportment  md  BchoUrsblp  protootes  bealttaj  entnlation. 
Tel  micli  n  lesiEter  ia  rarely  kept     Teuciian  cauuot  record  «ach  redtatiou  a*  it 
eiiL'e  the  record  is  uef(lected  for  tlw  time,  Rud  nriervaril  mnile  from  lueni'lrf. 


Pnfal  nccilnicy  bemg  impossible,  enttJStienet  in  tht  racord  la  meaJctiitii  and  its  jrunidfon 
lott.  The  AIDS  seoun  Uie  good  reialta  of  aoounite  lecorda  nud  reports,  witb  1b« 
•xpeniw  of  lime. 

Tbe  AIDS  uatnntllj  tad  ineTitnbly  oirekeii  a  lively  patomal  interest,  for  the  pnpil 

takes  Lome  iritb  bim  Ifte  leUiMiats  afhUdadi/  eomitui  aivi  proijreai. 

Tbe  AIDS  m&y  be  nsed  in  vuioQS  ways.     TW  is  convenient :   In  the  morning 

OBch  piiHiI  a  CABD  (5  merits),  reptesentine  np<W*d  day,  to  be  forfeited  iiir  a' 

-        "'-  '■  sifNGLE  luilU'ra  ani- ' — ' 


.  )r  Ciilure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  UElU'ra  and  HAJJ-MEJU'ra  are  for 
otitis  wbii  fiul  to  relBJn  their  CAItDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  some  credit  Five 
OlItDS  bold  by  luiy  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  GHBGK  (36  U«rit8\  representing  ■ 
perfect  SclMoi  Week.  Fonr  CIIKCKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF 
IIEIUT,  representing  100  UeritM,  r>r  a  perfect  MoaUu  These  OEHTIFICATEH  b^r 
tbe  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  tbe  tenchei.  The  nnmbei  bsld  ihoir*  the  po- 
pil's  atnnding. 

If  prices  or  medals  nre  avnrded  at  dose  of  teosion,  there  can  be  no  mistake  ia 
determiuLiig  to  whom  fhey  belong  :  the  decinion  being  made  by  nacb  pupil  exhibit- 
iBR  Lis  GAllDS  and  CER'nEICATES,  no  Idee  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discnns  tbo  vuJae  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  nse  of  himilreds  of  thonsandN  of  these  AIDS,  vith  tbe  unbounded 
(ppTovnl  of  Teachers,  Pnreuts  aud  Pupils.  aiiBiires  as  that  tbey  are  doing  greut  good. 

Tboy  are  neat  in  deKigu,  beautlTully  priuled  in  BEST  Colore.  Tbo  CEItTIFI- 
CATES  nre  prims  vhlcb  pupils  will  cherish,  tjingte  marita  and  Hulf-Merits  ar« 
printed  on  card-board  ;  CurdN  and  Cbeeki  on  heavy  pnpeV,  and  may  l>e  UHtiJ  many 
tiiniM-henee  llie  Bystem  is  OHEiVP.  They  are  put  np  iu  sets  of  500,  there  being  A 
OEBTIFlOATEtJ,  lao  CHECKS,  200  CABDa  100  tilNOLE  HEQITS  and  HALF- 
ICBBITS.  Price,  per  Kt,  II.W).     Ay  Ball,  pnpKlO,  tl.U. 

Hm  Borta  irhtch  make  np  tbe  sets,  nre  rapplied  sepflrately,  by  mail,  as  follows ;~ 
OertllliMIca,  per  Imnilml,  00  eta.  |   Checks,    p«r    bandnd,    40e.  |    CuiU,    paa 
E.  I   Blnglc  Hcrlta,  13c.  i    IlKir-UcrlU,  lite. 


TirE   NETV   SCXIOOX^   MlSDAXi 


^aM.Wih.c 

•i>.  nil 

nidfofi 

■  SnpcftarWIilH  M«3l.i».d 

win  ngl  < 

«i1. 

=  ih.-ordEX' 

JELLKNCK.ii™i 

«rl..mtyc>«.| 

.«r.»d. 

omltmSirM. 

'l-l.Ui>lhet>t«  School  1 

1  h«hlr  appnci 

Prto,  M 

e.  ■    br  ■»■' 

1,  prapald. 

J.  W.  Scherfnerhorn  8i  Co., 

T^Ushers,  /4  Sond  St.,  JVew  York. 


American  School  Dialogue  Series. 

No.  1.— Original  Dialoguesi    Oontents: 

!•  TnBR0HOOL-B0YS*TRlBUNAL.-Sophos.theJad«e;  Ti^  TrMteMme.Bnft«te 
8tnpld,  Itobin  KuKiie.  GrautiUe  Uoaiiead,  mnm  Holdback,  JBrnMt  Thinker,  LtintMLnS 
Attendant,  Second  AUendaiK. 

2.  TIIK  STKAlunr  MARK.— Mr.  RoMe.  a  new  Teacher,  and  Mveral  School  B091 

3«  FASHION ABLK  EDUCATION;  or,  Tbb  Adopted  Chiu>.— Mrs.  Belmont;  SBeiteiii 
daughter;  Sophia,  hor  yuuntp  daughter,  about  ten  year»  old;  Maiy.  her  yoaoMLAbonKt;]* 
hette,  her  niece;  Hertur  Poi>t«r,  her  adopKHl  child;  Un.  Montiort,  a  friend  of  tkeh^;h 
Holdforth,  Miss  Muon»crack,  and  Mle0  Fantast,  three  maiden  ladie»,  memlMn  of  IM  ^^ 
Oonventlon."  * 

4«  THE  ^  STA  PI  SOCIBTT.**— Percy  JohnMO.  a  good  scholar :  Charfle  8eQtt,»  tMtk 
WUUe  White,  a  amail  boy ;  Ueoige  Lee,  Heary  Rogera,  aad  Mr.  Uonter,  the  tcadier. 


5.  THB  ROCKVILLR  FBTITION.— Mr.  Ea»ton,  Editor  of  the  '*  Bockrile  Jonrif  h 
Ea»toQ,  Ecl1t(»r*0  wife;  Mrs.  PlUebinv,  I>octor*A  wife;  Mrs.  Uuooln,  MorchiDi^tviit;  M&te 
Hard,  an  old  lady,  ffimevrhat  deaf;  Mioe  Twitchell  and  Miss  Spriug,  maiden  lidi«;  Emj^ 
coin,  a  school-j^irl ;  .oflice  boy  and  porvant. 

0.  PUGOE.^^'  Prof.,**  a  school -boy  of  profeMtfonal  amotion ;  Pnsge.  a  schoolboj  ttf^ 
Ambition ;  Ned,  Judf^e,  and  other  schuol-boys ;  Mr.  Whiraple,  the  teaieSier. 

7.  RUFPER,  THE  BORE.— Raffer,  a  bore;  Barkie  and  Joe,  hitimates;  BenndaidM^ 
fHends  of  Joe,  and  i^chool-boys. 

8.  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAM&  6AVANTB*&— Madaaae  SaTsnte  sadKtaiyi^ 

ladies,  her  papns. 

9.  THE  PR12ii  POBM.'Grant,  Laao,  Notting,  and  other  scbool-boys;  Mr. B>wissafc 

teacher. 

10*  WILLIAM  RAY*8  HISTORY  LESSON.— Several  school-boys. 

1 1.  SLANG.  -RAto  MerriU,  a  8chool-«:iri:  Liazio,  Eaters  UtUe  sister;  Mary  WiSmbA 
con^ln ;  Harry,  brother  of  Kate  and  Lizzie  ;  Ralph. 

13.  HOMINITIC  OBOORAPHY-<said  to  have  been  piefMred  Ibr  the  lata  exMbidai  ii  to 

town  Academy).  -Teacher  and  several  pupils. 

13.  *'NOT  AT  HOME.**— Emma,  Jane,  Ellen,  Miss  Briggs,  Miss  Perry,  Btid;^ 

14.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mary  Smith.  Joidas  ftm,* 
Sl  Clair,  Miss  Gofdon,  Miss  Qzvham. 

It  is  bound  in  p«p«r  oov«n.    Pzio«  40  oMiti. 

No.  ».— The  Gem  Dialogues— Original  and  Selectei  CciWIii 

1.  THE  SONG.— Class  of  boyi  and  glria;  little  giri  dressed  In whiteaad  deeofsUdvttiM 
S.  OUR  LITTLE  FRBD.-Little  Fred,  Mr.  Corporal,  and  company  of  soldien.  S.  iL'fiM 
TROUBLE.— WiUiam  and  Joseph.  4»  A  BOY  US  BROADWAY.— Robert  aod  WiEm  U 
RAINY  DAY.— Sarah,  Flora,  Lizzie,  and  Laora.  6.  A  SHORT  DIALOG(JE.-JohDndQ4p 
7.  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.— Bella,  Addie,  Locy,  Anna,  Mary.    8.  COHFESSDIi 

.FAULT.— James,  Robert,  and  Edward.  9.  DRAWDTG  CLTTS.— Ponr  bojs,  CUris;  ftrtes.!! 
liam,  and  Samuel.  10.  DOMESTIC  SCENE.— Mother,  Lacy,  Minnie,  Wniiam.  Jota,  Ibill 
H  .  PI VE  OLD  MAIDS  HISTORY.— 1st,  *d,  Sd,  4th,  5th  old  maid.  1 «.  IN  THB  PBB^** 
—Press,  T.  A  W.  1 S.  OH,  FLING  NOT  THE  RECEIPT  AWAT.— MarUn  aod  *)«!*.  li« 
FATHER'S  CARE— A  Concxrt  Exkrcisb.— Class  In  inftmfs  department.  iL  PUYIXSB* 
SETTLEMENT.-Ja'mes,  Goot>;e, William,  Dick,Tom.  Frank,  Sam,  aadThn.  IC  SPWtf 
YOU  M BAN.- Fanny,  Laura,  and  CUira.  1 7.  SA MBO'S  NAMB  AND  TRADK.-8Mrt>M<M 
each  with  faces  blacked  18.  THB  SPELLING  CLASS.— Teacher  and  dass.  W.BHB«1- 
Chlld  and  Stranger.  aO.  THB  IRISH  SCHOOL-MASTBR. —Teddy,  the  ficboo^Brfer;  ««* 
Paddy,  Felix,  the  puplis.  ai.  THEY  8AY.-Mr.  Tattle  and  Mr,  Rollins.  2».  THBWIiB* 
MANSFIELD.— King,  MiUer,  Courtier.  «S.  THE  SECRET.— Hetty  and  Maiy.  «l.  WI^ 
ADVISER -Thomas  and  Frank,  as.  TO  LiyB.-Snsan,  Mary.  Alice.  a6.  THI  llffTlrf 
DAY.-Group  of  chUdren  prepared  for  a  pic-nlc.  97.  TALKING  LATIN.-Mim  Gr*^ 
Slick,  Nabsl,  Arabella.  ^S  .  THE  LITTLE  SISTERS.— Mother.  Edith.  Emily,  Wai».  f».  * 
SOLDIERS  RETURN. -Mr.  Hansford  and  wife.  Captain  Hansford,  Rosa  BeaawBi-'v'' 
Ralph  FieldfM!T.-8<)MIer.  snd  Fairies.  30.  THE  FIRST  STEP.— Two  stndents.  B»toi«l'L 
81.  UNGROUNDED  SUSPICIONS. -Charles,  William,  and  Frank.  39.  WISHEa-*«W 
child.  33.  WORDS— Julia  and  Emma.  84.  WHAT  A  CHILD  CAN  lX).-ft'kr»?^ 
3ii.  WHAT  AILS  THE  BOY?— Pa«l  and  Joha.  88*  WRTTmo  OOMP0Sin05.-I«»| 
her  instructor. 

Price,  paper,  40  oenti. 
Mo.  3  of  this  Dialogue  Serits  is  ia  preparation,  and  will  bo  pablisbDd«!xlJ« 

J,  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  JPuMisk 

14  Sona  &U,  Now  Yorfc 


Good  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.— No.  1. 

FOB  SOHOOL  AND  HOME  BEADIBG. 


^^  What  shall  ive  read  7"  has  been  practically  aaswrered  in  a  little  book  of  one 
Imndred  and  sixty-six  pages.  It  is  intended  to  present,  in  one  small  and  handy  volume,  **  good 
selcctioQs'*  of  a  character  heretofore  obtained  only  by  search  among  large  and  cxpeasire 
Tohimes.  The  favorite  standard  pieces  are  grouped  together,  and  to  these  are  added 
many  new  pieces.    More  than  one-third  of  all  are  not  found  in  any  similar  work. 

The    Solections  ^^^   adapted  to  Eyory-D&y  use  in  SchooU»  as  well  as  to 

Public   Exercises,  to  Home   Entertainments,  to  Lyceums,   and 
Ijiterary  Societies. 

'As  a  Readini^  Book  in  Schools,  ^^Good  Selections''  has  the  famoos 
^^  One^term"  merit  t  It  presents  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  best  authors  to 
•ooh  brief  compass  that  a  class  can  readily  complete  it  in  a  single  term,  or  even  less. 

It  is  adopted  for  use  in  the  Pahiio  Schools  of  Nei^  Yorl^ 
aiulJLs  Tory  highly  eommehded  hy  the  Press. 

Cbeap  BdltlOM,  paper  eorers,  30  ets.     Vcatly  boand  pt  dotlt $0  7S 

Printed  on  tinted  pap«r,  extm  elotb  binding , tOO 

(Ro.  2  or  this  Series  is  in  preparation,) 


oopf  a:j3]WT*0« 


Ad^btM of  Scffgeaat  Bazftn in  BardcU  w,  Pickwick... 

Dickemt* 

Biitliday  of  Waahimtoo. •« .....Cil««i«. 

Ballad  of  Valley  Foise.. ^... Stoddard, 

Bbb  ^ratchit*8  Dinnar Dkkins. 

BaTbaia  Ftialdua*  .«•..«••.•••••.••••>«•..  tf^mutttr* 

Belb • • S4i«rA.  Poe, 

Boy* ffolmts, 

Bingaa  ao  the  KMm Cmrfimt  N^rUn, 

Chaaaoat  Man Trawbridit. 

Ckristmaa  Chaat A^rtd  D^mtH* 

ChrwUavPafly...; Dkktns, 

Clos(n*a    ^Uhaaisal.   PMt   I.   (AlidsiuiaRar   Night'a 

Dreaaa).  ^  JAcAMr^a^v. 
Clo«n*a   Reheaiaal,   Part   II.  (Midauramer   Nisht'a 

Dnving  Rome  the  Cows. Kaft  /*.  Oigopd. 

Dmnnite  Bo/a  Burial Haiftr's  Magaairu. 

Peapair. • />#«,  Jr» 

Dreim  of  Eugene  Aram H^ad. 

STenfaig  at  the  Faim ....•  TrowhrUn^t, 

Fla^  of  Waahington K  W.  GlUtt, 

Falstatf  and  Prince  Henry Skukgsptarg. 

Fampa , • Long/eiiaw. 

FrandunaQ  and  the  Flea  Powder.. 

Getting  Under  Way Mark  Twam, 

Honjjgad  Dead. Htntf  W^d  B^echtr. 

Heroes.and  Martyra ..E.  H.  Cka^im. 

HigW  Viawa  of  the  Union IVtmkU  PkUUpt. 

Ho»I  Edited  aa  Acricoltural  Paper  anca 

Mimrk  Twam* 


Heathen  Chinaa....*, ••• Btwt  Hmrt9> 

Independence  Bell ..••• 

Irish  Picket OrphtntC,  KerrPm^t 

Knight'a  Toast 

Liberty  and  Union IVehi^ 

Lady  Qara Tmfiijftam 

MaudMuller....' iVhittwt^ 

Mokanna's  Defeat,  (Lalla  Rookh) Mcar» 

Mother  and  Poet. ,,.ArtmmH^ 

"Sew  Year*8  Eve 

New  Year TtHnyi^m 

Nocturnal  Sketch H09d, 

On  Lending  a  Punch  Bowl H»lm«%. 

Peari  Nautilus. »M^m€» 

Polly*8  Arrival "  Oid-Faikiontd  GirV^ 

Paul  Revere's  Ride Lon^hm 

Paahn  of  the  Unbn Haiftf^i  Mmgrnaiit^ 

Psalm  of  Life Laniftlkm 

Pied  Piper  tff  HamaOn Ro^^rt  Btwwnmg^ 

Raven \ Edgar  A .  PO0' 

Sob  of  the  Evening  Star Longfetiwm. 

Sheridan's  Ride Thomas  Pnchanan  Rtad* 

Smack  in  School. . .* ,.„.*,IV,  P.  PahnHK^ 

Shipof  Sute LongftUmm, 

Strawberries.. •«,.•.,••• « . . .  TrveaArrkkv. 

Shamus  O'Brien Samutl Lavtr^ 

Tree  of  Liberty Hom*r  B.  S^agtta, 

Viaitfroro  Sahrf  NkMaa. CUmtni  CMoorwt 

Vagabonda J.  T.  Trowbridge 

Wohrea. Trovfl>ridg^, 


J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Publishers^ 

14  Bond  St:,  Ifew  York, 


EunEZA  LiQmD  Slatie 

<MnilOSB'8  IHVBCITIOH.     J.  W.  SCHIBMSRHOIIN  A  CO.,  SOLB  MiLKITrACmXH}, 

HASXS    A    SURFACE    WHICH    KIYALS    THE    BEST    STOSE  SUm 

It  Is  perfBoUy  BlMk;  n«v«r  Cnunfeles;  alwayi  remains  Hmrd  sad  8aM&. 

It  is  successfully  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  inTaluaUa  in  resooii^ii 
Blackboards.  Its  DuRAJsitiTT  U  proved  by  eighteen  years'  severe  u^  in  the  bcRKlui 
of  Kew  Enj^land  and  New  York.  The  Surface  seems  to  mprove  with  iwe  and  age.  ii 
teacher,  observing  "  Direction  a,"  caa  apply  it,  making  porfact  slate  sojie^n 
vivalled  in  color,  smoothness,  and  durability. 

PRICK  <  PinU,  $1.60;    4^uarts»  $3.50;   GalloiM,  |9*00* 

Org  quart  will  cover  100  square  feet,  one  coat.  Hence  it  makeff  chbap  BitrUoii 
For  old  Boards,  one  coat  is  enough ;  new  surface  requires  two.  It  is  pot  up  ia  tb  oa 
and  safely  sent  by  express 

CAUTION.— EuRBKJL  Jaqvij}  BhXTiSQ  i$  the  OaxoufAt.  Lffmd  flhtisg  j^fj 
'Liquid  Blackboard  ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations;  bntBonii{ii^ 
the  perfectly  smooth,  endoring,   dead-black  surface   of  the    Eur^a.  Jiy 

HHK  QITLV   SLATE  SUBVAOB  WUICH.  VlfcL  KOT  OLACS. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  evteiy where  can  spealiL  £»r  fi|3««KA.  Scaxiko ; : 

iirill  ivarrant  lU 

"*■  ■■-■-♦   

Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATINa 

The  Snroks  Liquid  Slstlnz  win  alwavB  eive  satipractfon  when  proptrh/  applied. 

j'OliN  D.  PUILRRiCK,  Supt.  PobUc  teiool-. 


We  liave  urod  Rureka  Slatlnff  on  our  bladcboanb  since  1664  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  fay  ttasqr 
are  superior  tu  the  best  stone  alatea. 

C.  O.  CLARK,  Mat^ter  Bi^relow  Grammar  School,  S.  ^uAat,lbm, 

I  have  used  it  fifteen  yean,  and  it  aeems  to  kopDove.    From  my  own  ezperimce  I  lliBkkvl 
teat  Fjrrv  tkakh.  £.  KOB1N8,  Principet  Kev  Bavca,  Qm, 

'  VbA  laraka  is  iJU  isH  mmfiK$-  for  Btadkboard^  we  have  ni>ed  in  ten  years*  teachinr. 

OifiO.  D.  BilOO>IELL,  Principal  Umven  ^rhooLCbkm 
IRA  ^.  BAK^K,  Principal  Skinner  tietaeeiChfapi 


Tour  Sareka  SUtlog  la  wooderftil.    \  amilied  it  to  old  blackboauda.     Ther  are  like  p^smt  ^^ 

U.  &  WILLJS,  Principal  Alexauder  Institute,  WkfcePl^i.ff.t 

QSce  SifperintMdtal  PuUie  ScAoa'^.  f^aneisnd.  4m.  M 
Knreka  Liquid  Slating  covero  orer  Tialve  t/umsand^  ftet  ot  oar  blackboards,  at  a  com tfaM 
$HX)0.    We  Mre  well  paid.    It  is  tu  miperior  to  anytUlnj;  which  I  know.  ANSOX  iilOn 


Bnreka  Slatinjf  i*  on  blackboards  in  jnj  schooL    Thej  are  hanl,  do  not  reflect 

Anoonier  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  BICKOFF,  rrlDcipai,  CtodBatfi.a^ 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  la  alate-color,  amootb,  and  never  baeonea  gldMr. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Priucipaf  No.  S, 

For  fifteen  vears  I  have  med  blackboards  of  every  «»rt,  tlH*e  made  of  weed,  and  vtiaSi 
<rffh  variont*  preparations,    thave  tried  quarry  sUita.    Foralx  yearn  Iliaveaeed£iirelEAasii| 

and  ted  it  roperior  to  aav  ether  «arllice.  -    ^  .     ^       ^ 

^  ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prln.  Prep,  Dept.. 


.  We  Had  Bafeka  Shttiag  aBrftoe«t«Sl4a  the  beet  stone  slates.         (BpN.)  iRA  M  AYH^.M 

We  have  nued  It  iu  our  four  •eaMe^e  %iittdfas".  *n  cr.mmon  walls  end  on  old  boatdf .  Jimmjk 
our  hopes  in  fineness  and  dnrabilitj.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Preei.;    D.  K.  ALL6C,H 

TmHanrnjolU  Fmak  Infdhite^  Ind..  ManAUm^ 

For  four  year*  vrf  have  ni»ed  Baffka  Slatinjr.  with  complete  satiHfliction.— <jn  wood,  gt* 

wallii.  rtnd  htLfA  UnWh.    I  prefer  It  te  nMtf  «fa/«,  because  it  is  as  good,  wlrh^drHPtagof  psms 

•■fiue  to  any  extenU  <5-  ^  •  MK^TS.  fnam 

It i« eaeily applied,  and oiatoa a besntiftil and  perfset  Uack'boarfl  ^rfkre.  _  ^.  .^^^ 

B.  B.  NRBLT,  Sopt  Pirt*«<* 

Minn^wta  Sfnfe  I^nmuU  $ehool.  Winona  ifaitlll* 
Onr  biackhnantp  are  of  BeMlka  filailBp.     It  leave*  nothin?tn  1>e  desired.    It  1^  fV^zlS 
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PRANG'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES, 

FOR   SCHOOLS    AND    FAMILIES. 

Animali  and  Plants  Represented  in  their  Natural  Colors,  and  Arrmn^d 

for  Instruction  with   Object  Lessons. 

By    N.    a.    calkins, 

STTPXRINTENDENT    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS,    NEW    YORK     CITY,   AND    PROFESSOR    OT 
METHODS    AND    PRINCIPLES   OF   TEACHING    IN   SATURDAY    NORMAL 
SCHOOL;     AUTHOR    OF     "PRIMARY    OBJECT     LESSONS," 
AND     "manual     OF     OBJECT     TEACHING." 


This  is  an  entirely  new  series  for  a  system  of  graded  instruction  in  Natural 
History.  It  is  new  in  its  illustrations^  which  have  been  drawn  by  skilful  artists, 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  printed  in  colors.  It  is  new  in  its  flan  of  instructiouy 
which  renders  the  subject  highly  attractive  to  children,  and  easily  understood,  bv 
its  simple  and  natural  mode  of  presentation.  First,  the  pupils  are  shown  a  beauti- 
ful, life-like  picture  of  an  animal,  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  its  form  promi- 
nently represented ;  then  several  other  smaller  pictures  of  animals,  having  the  same 
characteristics,  are  placed  in  their  hands  for  observation  and  comparison  with  the 
first  one  shown.  Thus  they  are  easily  led  to  distinguish,  arrange  in  groups,  and 
associate  animals  that  belong  to  the  same  family. 

This  series  is  new  in  its  arrangements,  being  suitable  for  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools.  While  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child  of  six  years  of  aj^e  cm 
easily  learn  to  group  common  animals  into  their  proper  families,  yet  it  is  so  scientific 
in  its  arrangement  that  students  of  Natural  History  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
may  readily  learn  by  means  of  it  a  systematic  classification  of  Birds,  Quadrupeds, 
and  Plants.  It  is  also  new  in  its  adaptations^  having  been  prepared  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  wants  of  parents  for  home  entertainment  and  instruction,  in  a  simple 
and  practical  manner. 

By  the  aid  of  this  Series  of  Natural  History  illustrations,  children  may  learn 
more  of  the  leading  characteristic  forms  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  of  their  clas- 
sifications, in  three  months,  than  is  usually  acquired  from  the  study  of  books  alone 
in  three  years.  These  illustrations,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature,  are  second  only 
to  a  classified  collection  of  stuffed  specimens  of  animals  for  practical  instruction  in 
Natural  History. 

Prangs  Natural  History  Series  for  Schools  comprises  illustrations  of  two 
sizes.  Each  larger  one  contains  a  single  animal  as  a  representative  of  a  family, 
and  also  the  distmguishing  parts  enlarged.  The  size  of  these  pictures  is  sufficient 
to  show  distinctly  the  sharp  teeth,  rough  tongue,  and  sharp  claws  of  the  Cat  family ; 
or  the  strong,  sharp  talons  and  hooked  beak  of  an  Eagle ;  or  the  webbed  feet  of 
the  Duck.  The  smaller  illustrations  are  on  cards,  each  two  and  a  half  by  four 
inches.  . 

Each  representative  large  picture  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with  twelve 
smaller  ones,  showing  other  animals  having  the  same  general  structure,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family.  £aqh  illustration  contains  the  common  name  of  the  animal, 
also  the  order  and  family  to  which  it  belongs,  its  usual  size,  and  where  found. 
The  scientific  name  is  also  given  with  each  quachiiped. 
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The  smaller  illustrations  are  put  up  in  strong  envelopes,  in  packets  q(  twelit 
each,  representing  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  animals  of  the  £unilv  to  wines 
the  group  belono^s.  Each  of  these  envelopes  will  also  contain  a  brief  (iescriptjc 
of  ail  the  animals  represented  in  that  group  ;  also,  directions  for  using  these  iHny 
trations  successfully  in  teaching.  For  additional  information  relative  to  tliehabd 
of  these  animals,  any  good  work  on  Natural  History  may  \)e  consulted.  It  s 
intended  that  these  illustrations  shall  give  correct  ideas  as  to  shape,  color,  size,  vl 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  animals  in  the  several  family  grocps. 
and  furthermore  to  awaken  the  necessary  interest  in  the  minds  of  chiidren,  ar-i 
furnish  sufficient  facts  of  the  proper  kind  to  lead  them  to  carefully  observe  u 
various  animals,  both  domestic  and  wild,  which  they  may  see,  noticing  the  pec- 
liarities  of  each  ;  and  also  to  lead  them  to  read  books  in  order  to  gratifj  tfce: 
desires  for  more  information  about  animals.  Thus  a  taste  for  useful  reading  m 
•good  habits  of  study  will  be  formed. 

A   PARTIAL   LIST   OF   ANIMALS   REPRESENTED. 

The  following  partial  list  of  the  animals  represented  in  these  colored  illastn- 
tions  will  give  some  idea  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  selections,  aad  a 
the  appropriateness  of  their  classifications  :  — 

I.  The  Order  of  Swimming  Birds  is  repnesented,  in  the  large  pictine. tr 
a  Mallard  Duck ;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  by  the  Swan  ;  Barnacle  Goose;  WA 
or  Canada  Goose  ;  Eider  Duck  ;  Canvas  Back  ;  Widgeon  ;  Albatross :  Connorc!: 
Pelicrin  ;  Herring-Gull ;  Loon  ;    King  Penguin. 

II.  The  Order  of  Wading  Birds  is  represented,  in  the  large  pictDie,t» 
the   Great  Blue  Heron;   and  in  the  smaller  ones  by  the  Great  White  Herec 
Whooping   Crane;    White    Stork;    Bittern;    Scarlet    Ibis;     Flamingo:   Golda 
Plover;  Kill-Deer;  Rail;  American  Woodcock ;  Long-Billed  Curlew:  Avoceier 
Stilt. 

III.  The  Birds  of  Prey  are  represented,  in  the  large  picture,  br  tbc 
Golden  Eagle;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  by  the  Condor ;  California  Vulture :  Tjt- 
key  Buzzard  ;  Bearded  Vulture,  or  Lammergeyer  ;  White-Headed  Eagle :  0^7- 
or  Fish  Hawk ;  Snowy  Owl  ;  Great-Horned  Owl ;  Screech  Owl :  Peregrine  Fal- 
con ;  Red-Tailed  Hawk ;  Mississippi  Kite. 

IV.  The  Order  of  Scratching  Birds  is  represented,  in  the  large  piouit 
by  a  Wild  Turkey ;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  by  the  Peacock  ;  Guinea- Fow ;  Cokk^ 
Pheasant ;  Hen  ;  Partridge  ;  Prairie-Chicken  ;  Quail ;  Mountain-Quail ;  Jod^ 
Fowl ;  Wild  Pigeon  ;  Dove  ;  Carrier  Pigeon. 

QUADRUPEDS, 

I.  The  Cat  Family  [Flesh  Eaters]  is  represented,  in  the  large  picture, ijf 
a  Dofnestic  Cat;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  oy  the  Lion  ;  Lioness  ;  Leopard;  Yssd 
Tiger;  Hunting-Leopard,  or  Cheetah;  American  Panther;  Ocelot :  America 
Tiger,  or  Jaguar  ;  Wild  Cat ;  Lynx  ;  Angora  Cat ;  Manx  Cat. 

II.  The  Weasel  Family  \Flesh  Eaters']  is  represented,  in  the  la^e  pic 
ture,  by  a  IVeazel;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  by  the  Sable  Marten  ;  Stone  Marts . 
Ermine,  or  Stoat;  American  Sable,  or  Pine  Marten;  Mink;  Ferret;  Pokat; 
Fisher,  or  Black  Cat ;  Skunk  ;  Wolverine,  or  Glutton  ;  Otter  ;  Badger. 

III.  The  Hollow-Horned  Cud  Chewers  \The  Oxy  Sheep,  Go^^^^ 
Antelope  Families]  are  represented,  in  the  large  picture,  by  a  Cow;  aud  in  tl* 
smaller  ones  by  the  Ox  ;  Musk-Ox  ;  Yak,  or  Grunting-Cow  ;  Zebu,  or  Indian  Ox; 
Sheep;  Bufliilo;  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep;  Cashmere  Goat:  Chamois:  Cm: 
Springbok  ;  Prong- Horned  Antelope. 

IV.  The  Solid-Horxed  Cud-Chewers  [  The  Deer^  Girafe^  and  Cead 
Families]  are  represented,  in  the  large  picture,  by  the  American  Elk;  and  ifl  ^ 
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smaller  ones  by  the  Moose ;   Stag,  or  Red  Deer ;   Caribou ;   Reindeer ;  Virginia 
Deer ;  Fallow  Deer;  Musk  Deer  ;  Giraflfe  ;  Camel ;  Dromedary ;  Llama ;  Guanaco. 

V.  The  Squirrel  Family  [Gnawers]  is  represented,  in  the  large  picture, 
by  the  Black  Squirrel;  and  in  the  smaller  ones  by  the  Gray  Sfluirrel ;  Fox  Squir- 
rel :  Red  Squirrel ;  Flying  Squirrel ;  Striped  Squirrel,  or  Chipmunk  ;  California 
Ground  Squirrel ;  Striped,  or  Leopard  Gopher ;  Gray  Gopher ;  Tuft-Eared  Squir- 
rel ;  Prairie  Dog ;  Wood-Chuck ;  Marmot. 

Illustrations  of  other  families  oi  Birds  and  Quadrupeds  are  in  preparation,  and 
will  be  added  to  the  list  The  Series^  when  completed,  will  embrace  various  classes 
ot  animals,  including  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  etc. 

AIDS    FOR   LESSONS   ON    PLANTS. 

The  same  general  plan  of  instruction  is  carried  out  with  Roots,  Leaves,  and 
Flowers,  as  with  Birds  and  Quadrupeds.  The  aim  has  been  to  supply  such  repre- 
sentations of  the  principal  shapes  of  Roots,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Families  of 
Plants,  as  will  be  most  useful  for  guiding  pupils  in  selecting  and  classifying  the 
common  plants  which  may  be  found  in  the  gardens,  fields,  and  forests,  in  their 
proper  families,  with  a  view  to  the  most  useful,  practical  results  to  the  housekeeper 
and  farmer,  as  well  as  the  student. 

The  plan  of  instruction,  of  which  this  series  of  colored  pictures  forms  an  im- 
portant feature,  is  based  upon  observation  and  classification^  in  their  simple  forms  ; 
and  it  leads  to  a  correct  elementary  training  that  will  efficiently  qualify  the  pupils 
for  a  subsequent  course  of  thorough  instruction  in  Botany. 

The  simplicity  of  the  plan  is  such  that  children  in  the  primary  schools  will  find 
it  more  easy  to  comprehend  than  they  do  their  ordinary  lessons  in  Arithmetic  and 
Geography.  The  fact  that  it  leads  them  to  so  much  observation  of  the  leaves, 
plants,  and  beautiful  flowers,  for  which  they  have  a  natural  fondness,  will  make  the 
exercises  ver}'  interesting  to  them. 

Several  other  valuable  and  interesting  features  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
the  representations  are  ready  for  the  public. 

A   PARTIAL   LIST   OF   THE   PLANTS    REPRESENTED. 

I.  Shapes  of  Roots.  This  group  contains  colored  representations  of  the 
following  shaped  roots :  Conical  Root^  represented  by  a  Carrot ;  Spindle-shaped 
Root,  by  a  Radish  ;  Turnip-shaped  Root,  by  a  Turnip  ;  Branching  Roots,  by  the 
roots  of  a  Tree  ;  Fibrous  Roots^  by  Grass  Roots  ;  Tuberous  Roots,  by  roots  of  a 
Dahlia  ;  Tubers,  by  Potatoes  ;  Bundled  Roots;  Runners,  by  the  Strawberry  Plant ; 
Jiulb,  by  an  Onion ;  Corm,  or  Solid  Bulb,  by  a  Crocus ;  Root  Stock,  by  Iris,  or 
Flag  Root. 

II.  Shapes  of  Leaves.  This  group  contains  the  following  leaves  and 
shapes  :  Needle-shaped,  represented  by  Pine  leaves  ;  Sword-shaped,  dv  Grass  and 
Iris  leaves  ;  Lance-shaped,  by  a  Peach  leaf;  Arrow-shaped,  by  a  Calla  leaf;  Spear- 
shaped,  by  Bindweed  ;  Shield-shaped,  by  Nasturtion  ;  IVed^e-shaped,  by  .the  Cock- 
spur  Thorn  ;  Hand-shaped,  by  the  Sweet  Gum ;  Hcart-mapcd,  by  the  Morning 
Glory;  Kidney-shaped,  by  Wild  Ginger;  Ear-shaped,  by  a  Magnolia  Leaf;  Egg- 
shaped,  by  a  Rose  leaf. 

III.  Shapes  of  Leaves.  This  group  contains  the  following  leaves  and 
shapes :  Lyre-shaped,  represented  by  a  Radish  leaf;  Foot-shaped  (bird's),  by  a 
Passion  Flower  leaf;  Feather-shaped^  by  Locust  leaves  ;  Oval-shaped,  by  a  Mag- 
nolia ;  Orbicular^  by  the  Cowslip  ;  Oblong,  by  the  Rose  Bay  ;  Bundled  Leaves,  by 
Larch  ;  Perforated  Leaf,  by  the  Honeysuckle  ;  Whorled  Leaves^  by  the  Red  Lily  ; 
Round-lobed  Leaf,  by  the  White  Oak  ;  Sharp-lobed  Jwaf  by  the  Red  Oak  ;  Deeply- 
cut  Leaves,  by  the  Monk's  Hood. 

IV.  Shapes  of  Flowers.  This  group  contains  illustrations  of  the  com- 
mon shapes  of  flowers,  as  follows  :  Bell-shaped,  represented  by  a  colored  picture 
of  a  Harebell ;  Trumpet-shaped,  by  the  Honeysuckle  ;  Hehnet-shaped,  by  the 
Monk's  Hood ;  Salver-shaped,  by  the  Tobacco  olossom ;  Funnel-shaped,  by  the 
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Morning  Glor}* ;  Cross-shaped^  by  the  Mustard  blossom ;  Lip-shaped^  by  the  Sage 
blossom;  Butterfly-shaped^  by  the  Sweet  Pea;  Strap-shaped,  by  the  Aster: 
Wheei-shapedy  by  the  Potato  blossom ;  Pink-shaped,  by  the  Pink ;  IMjr-shcpei, 
by  the  Lily. 

V.  Lily  Family.  In  this  group  are  included  the  following  :  A  large  iwrtirre 
of  the  Superb  Lily,  representing  the  principal  parts  of  the  flower  enlarged  Toe 
smaller  pictures  illustrate  the  following  varieties  in  blossom  :  Tiger  Luy^  YcUffrs 
Lily^  White  Lily,  Japan  Lily^  Philadelphia  Lily,  Lily  of  the  Valley^  Crtrjm  Im- 
perial, Tulip,  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Hyacinth^  Water  Lifyy  Victoria  J^e^a, 

VI.  Pink  Family.  In  this  group  a  large  picture  represents  the  prominest 
characteristics  of  this  family  of  flowers.  The  smaller  pictures  illustrate  the  CkiKi 
Pink^  Carnation,  Sweet  William,  Bouncing  Bet,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  J^ugged  Rifbtm 
Garden  Catchfly,  Royal  Catchfly,  Virginia  Catchfly^  Mullein  Pink^  Chickweed, 
Spurry. 

VII.  Rose  Family.  In  this  group  a  large  picture  represents  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  family.  The  smaller  pictures  illustrate  the  varieties  of  useml 
members  belonging  to  this  extensive  family,  as  follows  :  French  Rose^  WildRost, 
Sweet  Brier,  Peach  Blossom,  Plum  Blossom,  Cherry  Blossom,  Quin4:e  Blossom^ 
Peat  Blossom^  Apple  Blcssom,  Strawberry,  Blackberry y  Black  Raspberry, 

Each  of  these  groups  is  accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  several  Roots, 
Leaves,  Flowers,  Plants,  etc..  represented,  and  also  with  directions  for  using  the 
illustrations  in  the  school-room. 

Many  other  groups  are  in  the  course  of  preparation.  These  will  include  groops 
of  Food-producing  Plants ^  and  groups  of  Poisonous  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematic  instruction,  the  large  and  smaller  illustratiocs 
should  be  used  together,  according  to  the  directions  which  accompany  them  ;  but 
each  size  will  be  sold  separately.  The  large  ones  singly,  or  by  the  dozen ;  the 
smaller  ones  in  packets  ot  a  dozen  each,  or  by  the  dozen  packets,  as  follows  :  — 

PRICES. 

Smail  pictures,  per  envelope  (i  2  pictures) ,  43 

Same  if  sent  by  mail. 

Small  pictures,  per  dozen  envelopes  (144  pictures)     .         •        .         .         .  $4  00 

"                      "           sent  by  mail 4  25 

Large  pictures,  single  copy :; 

"                         "           by  mail 35 

"                per  dozen 2  50 

"                      "          by  mail ,  2  75 

Picture  holders  for  the  smaller  pictures,  made  of  stiff",  dark  paper,  which 
will  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  pictures  when  put  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren        60  cents  per  grQs$> 

Same  sent  by  mail 70 
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These  publications   can  Ije  obtained  through  any  dealer  in  school-books,  etc, 
or  from 

J.   W.  SCHERMERHORN   &   CO. 

14  Bond  Street,  New  Yori, 
from  whom  dealers  can  also  obtain  their  supply,  or  directly  from  the  publishers, 

L.   PRANG   &   CO. 
Boston,  *M.4SS. 

PRANG'S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS, 

%3r  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage-stimp. 

Address, 

L.   PRANG    &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW     EDITIONS     OP 

BROWN'S    ENGLISH    GRAmiVIARS 


/WILLIAM   W^OOD    &   OO. 

take  pleaffore  in  annonnomg  to  TeaohexB,  and  to  Members  of  School  Committees,  that  new 
and  impzoyed  editions  of  these  popular  and  widely  used  Grammars,  edited  by  Henry  Kiddle, 
A.M,,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City,  have  just  been  published.  liB.  Kiddlb 
has  revised  the  books  thoroughly,  particularly  the  department  of  Sentential  Analyns.  He  has 
also  incorporated  a  COURSE  OF  ORAL  INSTRUCTION,  which  it  is  thought  will  add  greatly 
to  the  yalue  of  these  deservedly  favored  School  Books.  The  prices  will  be  the  same  as  here- 
tofore, viz. : 

BROWN'S  FIRST  LINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 46c. 

BROWN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR $1  00 

The  excellence  of  Brown^s  Grammars  is  very  generally  admitted,  and  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  School  Grammars  which  have  come  in  competition  with  them,  they  have 
steadily  advanced  in  public  favor.  In  perspicuous  arrangement,  accuracy  of  definition,  full- 
ness of  illustration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  they  stand  unrivaled ;  and  are  probably 
more  extensively  uaed  throughout  the  United  States  than  any  other  works  on  the  subject. 

W.  W.  &  Co.  would  also  call  attention  to  the  following  valuable  works  published  by  them,  viz. : 

LAMBERT'S  PRIMARY  PHYSIOLOGY.    12mo.     Fully  Illustrated.     Price,  85a 

LAMBERT'S  HIGHER  PHYSIOLOGY.     12mo.    Many  new  complete  Illustrations. 
Price,  $1.50. 

These  works  are  written  upon  a  new  plan,  and  are  profusely  illustrated  by  hundreds  of 
fine  wood  engravings,  and  the  larger  book  by  thirty-one  additional  full-page  plates  on  tinted 
paper,  containing  very  many  figures. 

ROSCOE'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  16mo.   Finely  lUustrated.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  work  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  secure  at  once  the  approval  of  every  teacher.  Con- 
densed into  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  closely  yet  plainly  printed  pages,  it  comprises  a 
complete  course  of  Modem  Chemistiy,  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  academies. 

ATKINSON'S    GANOT'S    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    PHYSICS.      5th 
Edition,  900  pagea     Thick  12mo.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Price,  |5. 

The  publishers  take  pride  in  offering  to  the  educational  community  this  beautiful  work  of 
Prof.  Ganot.  It  has  no  rival,  we  believe,  in  the  English  language.  It  is  fully  up  to  the  times 
in  every  particular,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it  typographically  a  model  text- 
book. As  a  book  for  the  library  of  the  scholar  and  gentleman  it  is  invaluable,  giving  concise 
information  on  every  branch  of  Physical  Science. 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF    ENGLISH    GRAMMARS.    Over    1,000   pages,  royal 
8vo.     Price,  |6.25. 

The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  and  every 
scholar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  it  should 
be  placed  by  tlie  side  of  Webster  and  Worcester  in  eveiy  school. 

Ccpies  of  aU  the  above  (except  OanoVs  PJiyticB  and  Bravon^s  Qrammar  of  Gramman) 

FURNISHED  FOR  EXAMINATION  AT  HALF  RETAIL  PRICE. 

VERY  FAVORABLE  TERMS  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


< 


AddreflB, 

WIM.  WOOD  &  CO., 

27  Great  Jones  Street,  N  "^ 


The  amount  of  learning'  and  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  these  w^odak 
and  when  compared  with  the  few  days*  work  ufiually  devoted  to  the  prepacatkn  d  tmjeat^ 
the  numerous  volumes  which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  the  perfonnanoe  is  tmiyosaal^ 
able.  The  first  book  is  well  adapted  to  beginners ;  the  second  to  more  advaxioed  daan;  ai 
the  third,  that  magnificent  royal  8yo.  volume,  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  grammatical  knenf^^ 
which  eveiy  one  who  wi^es  to  thoroughly  understand  the  BngliBh  language  ehoB^  fan  a 
his  library. — GaUfcrma  Teaciwr,  • 

Here  are  three  great  grammars,  by  Goold  Brown;  the  first  two  are  12mo,,  asdtkjg 
8vo.  They  start  from  the  very  beginning  of  speech,  and  end  with  the  most  crit&caLdaaii 
They  involve  the  whole  of  the  language.  Something  may  be  learned  of  the  thoioij^Hrf 
the  last  work  from  the  fact  that  the  author  cites  the  names  of  betwe^i  four  and  fireMiil 
Grammars  that  he  has  consulted.  The  perfection  of  the  work  is  absolutely  amazhig.  kc 
own  opinion,  every  teacher,  every  student,  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library  of  4hi5  "Pal- 
mar of  Grammars,"  for  it  is  a  final  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeaL  WesRai 
to  know  that  many  of  our  Maine  teachers  are  turning  their  attention  to  these  bookiM 
trust  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  elementary  Grammars  of  Brown  will  be  ian? 
school,  and  the  largest  on  every  teacher's  desk.  They  are,  by  all  oddji,  the  best  GxaosBBBii 
ever  looked  into. — Ooapd  Banner^  Augusta,  Me. 

These  elementary  works  are  among  the  best  extant,  and  are  rapidly  caming  into  ki 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union, — BoSion  Post.^ 

l^APLES^  N.  T.,  June  22, 19*. 
I  believe  Brown^s  Grammar  to  be  the  one  most  fully  adapted  to  meet  thedasB^ 
teachers  and  the  wants  of  scholars.  It  makes  teaohii^  a  pleasure — ^furnishes  noliksf  3i 
student  may  ever  wish  unlearned — ogives  a  dear  insight  into  syntactical  ooiiBfcmctiai-fais 
particular  ^^  hobby  '*  to  which  everything  else  is  made  subservient — and  gives  a  fomidsasiz 
the  earnest  scholar  that  no  other  text-book  can  supply. 

GHAiLLEa  Jacobs. 
Prin,  NaplmAeadm^ 

Y0NKER8,  Dea  21,  ISP 
Brown's  Grammar  is  unquestionably  the  Grammar  of  the  Engliah  language.  In  so^ 
rience  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  teaching,  I  have  seen  the  fraternity  annually  enoonstec^i 
flood  of  new  Grammars  intended  to  submerge  ^'  Brown.''  But  the  stout  old  teacher  z^ 
to  be  submerged.  His  solid  masonry  resists  the  flood — which  latter  is  itself  an  JBcnntwa* 
proof  that  a  better  Grammar  than  Brown's  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Benjamin  Mason, 

Tankers  MSUary  TntMi 
Brown's  Grammar  is  still  my  favorite. 

B.  G.  Hobbs, 
9upt  ofPubUc  InstrttOkm,  InAaL 

Brown's  *^  First  Lines,"  and  his  "  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,**  in  tiieir  oi%ndka 
were  among  the  best  Grammars  we  ever  used ;  witii  their  improvements  they  ju^y 
the  good- will  of  teachers. — MassachusetU  Teciher. 


Brown's  Grammars  are  of  a  class  never  to  die.    At  present  of  unapproachable 
and  the  highest  possible  authority,  we  doubt  if  they  can  ever  be  superseded,  atkaeivifa 
our  language  remains  what  it  is. 

Samuel  U.  Beiuuan, 
Late  School  Commiesumer,  WegUshester  Co.,  S.  I 

Winona,  April  17.  IW. 
We  are  using  Brown's  Grammars  here,  and  have  been  since  1864.     I  r^;aid  Ukeaaff 
standard  text-books  upon  the  subject  in  our  language. 

William  F.  Phelps. 
Mnnesota  State  Nomud  SAmI 

Canton,  HI.,  June  30, 19^ 
We  have  been  using  Brown's  Institutes  of  Grammar  as  a  text-book  in  our  giamoaHM 
during  the  past  year.  I  was  not  ataUin  favor  of  the  introduction,  having  formed  an  c^ 
unfavorable  to  the  book ;  but  the  practical  test  of  the  school-room  has  established  fot  tbevisil 
a  decided  preference  over  any  other  Grammar.  I  think  it  is  a  text-book  of  supensr^gt 
My  teachers  are  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  would,  under  no  drcumstcmces^  ezdbngeitit 
any  grammar  extant. 

E.  H.  Phelk, 
Supt.  of  Canton  Cits  Sdmk 

WIM.  WOOD  &  CO., 

27  Great  Jones  Street, S.l^ 


LocEFOBT,  April  24, 1868. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  used  these  Grammars,  and  I  can  give  them 
my  unqnalified  recommendation,  as  unsurpassed  upon  the  whole,  and  excellently  adapted  to 
impart  to  the  student  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  this  most  important  branch  of  education. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  this  dty,  after  the  use  for  several  years  of  a  work  on  this 
subject  by  another  author,  have  recently  again  adopted  Brown^s  Grammars  as  the  text-book 
for  this  study  in  our  Public  School& 

Jambs  Fekqubok, 
8upL  efPutHie  Schoole,  Lockport^  N,  T, 

I  have  for  several  years  tested  Brown^s  series  of  Grammars  in  the  school-room,  and  in 
simplicity  and  methodical  arrangement  of  matter,  in  clearness  and  brevity  of  definitions  and 
rules,  in  idiomatic  and  other  difficult  constructions,  and  in  the  scientific  character  of  the 
general  plan,  I  consider  this  series  the  best  of  its  kind  now  before  the  public. 

Our  Board  of  Education,  and  my  ten  assistant  teachers,  unardmovky  coinciding  with  me 
in  this  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  in  our  Institution  the  text^book  in  Engdeh 
Orammar  is  Brown. 

M.  H.  FiTTS, 
Supt,  and  Prin.  of  Palmyra  Okueicai  and  Union  School^  Wayne  Oo,^  N,  T. 

Mount  PLEASAin*,  N.  J.,  July  21, 1870. 

Office  County  Supt.,  Hunterdon  Oo. 
Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Brown*  8  Sebies  of  Grammars,  having 
taught  them  for  a  number  of  years,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  trustees  of  our  public 
schools  in  Hunterdon  county  to  adopt  and  to  introduce  said,  Qrofrnmare  into  the  schools  under 
their  ohszge. 

GORNELinS  S.  GONKLZNG, 

County  Superintendent. 

BXTRLINQTON,  N.  J.,  August  8,  1872. 
I  ca&  assure  you  that  my  preference  for  them,  based  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  a  just 
appreciation  of  their  sterling  worth,  has  led  me  to  recommend  their  increased  use  on  the 
schools  of  our  County.  This  I  shall  continue  to  do ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  students  who 
are  taught  from  Brown^s  Grammars,  by  competent  teachers,  cannot  but  be  thorough  gram- 
marians. 

H.  S.  Haines, 
Co.  Supt.  BurUngUm  Co.^  N.  J. 

Peekskill  Academy,  June  21,  1869. 
The  best  recommendation  that  I  can  give  of  Brown^s  English  Grammar  is,  that  we  have 
used  it  almost  exclusively  in  this  Academy  for  a  dozen  years. 

Albert  Wells. 

Geneva,  June  21,  1869. 
I  am  happy  in  bearing  witness  to  the  merits  of  Brown's  English  Grammar.     I  tested  the 
old  editions  in  the  school-room,  and  pronounced  it  the  best  in  use.    I  am  now  using  the  new 
edition,  which  I  think  admirably  adapted  to  schools,  and  an  improvement  upon  the  old. 

WiLLDLM  H.  YROOMAN, 

Prin.  Geneva  ClaesiecU  and  Union  School. 

The  learned  and  excellent  author  of  this  gpreat  work  labored  at  the  same  in  giving  it  the 
last  touches  and  fimshings,  and  completed  hu  task  only  a  few  days  before  his  &ah.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  varied  and  cdaborate  typography — corresponding 
herein  to  the  high  scientific  character  of  the  work.  We  can  name  no  publication  on  English 
grammar,  from  any  other  source,  which  makes  any  approaches  to  the  copiousness,  critical 
character,  and  completeness  of  Brown's  ^^  Grammar  of  English  Grammars/*  It  should  lie  on 
the  teacher's  desk  of  every  public  school  in  our  districts — be  referred  to  as  our  aocredit«id 
Standard  of  English — and  be  made  the  source  whence  the  teacher  is  to  draw  his  inspirations 
of  grammar.  Conceited  pedagogues,  piddling  grammatists,  or  late-learned  dunces,  may  eofcil 
at  this  or  that  principle  in  the  works  of  this  eminent  author ;  nevertheless  the  foundation  of 
the  system  standeth  sure,  resting  upon  the  analogy  of  languages,  and  the  true  logic  of  speech. 

Samuel  U.  Berrian, 
Late  Schooci  Commissioner ^  Westehester  Co.,  N.  T. 

Brown's  Grammars  are  old  friends  of  mine.  His  ''Grammar  of  Grammars"  is  a  viist 
treasury  of  knowledge.  I  refer  to  it  with  confidence  in  settling  disputed  points  in  the  use  of 
lamruaflre* 

D.  B.  Hagar, 
Editor  of  Mass.  Ttaoher. 

WIM.  WOOD  &  CO., 

27  Qreat  Jones  Street.  N.  TL 
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LAMBERrS   PHYSIOLOCIE8. 

State  of  New  York, 
Dbfabtment  of  Public  iNffTRucnox, 

The  book  [Lambert^s  Phjedology]  Bhonld  find  ite  way  into  oar  schoola,  and  nto 
family  as  well.     Its  introduction  to  the  latter  would  be  promoted  bj  plaJrJBg  ik  m 
distriU  Ubrary^  and  I  commend  it  for  thJB  porpoae  to  the  attention  ol  scfaool 
throughout  the  state.  Ejcebsoi^  W.  Kstes,  D^gml^Sf, 

It  [Piimaiy  Physiology]  is  written  in  the  progressiYe  style.     The  aathor,  whose 
work  is  BO  popular,  has  g^t  out  of  the  old  ruU^  and  has  made  a  dedded  advuoe 
in  preparing  a  text-book  for  beginners  in  phymology.    It  is  written  in  the  objed-laMi 
waldng-up-mind  style. — Edticator  and  Teacher^  WitUamaporty  Pa, 

Gaibo,  Mazc^  14,  V 

Dr.   Lambert^B  "Human  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene"  has  beoi  nsed  iai(. 
school  during  the  past  term  with  results  most  satisfactory  to  myself  and  popiila.    Ir' 
saf ^y  attribute  my  unusual  success  to  the  aids  furnished  by  Dr.  Lambert  in  the 
arrangement,  and  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  oontainea  in  his  works. 

Prol  JoHH  G.  XnxTHT.  kM^ 

ROSCOE'S    CHEMISTRY. 

I  introduced  Boscoe^s  Chemistry  in  the  Iowa  State  UniTersity  about  a  j< 
it  is  the  most  concise  and  yet  thorough  introduction  to  modem  chemifltzy  in  the  Si^ 
language.  Gustayus  Hendricks,  Prof.  Chemuiry^  Iowa  CU§,bm. 

It  there  is  any  one  phrase  that  will  characterize  the  book,  it  is  the  one  ofben  iib4- 
it  is  as  full  of  useful  matter  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  Although  the  work  is  of  smaB  mm,  i 
has  a  marvellous  amount  of  science  in  it, — as  much  as  can  be  used  by  the  ardxnaiy  dia^ 
in  our  schools.  It  contains  the  latest  views  and  results  of  the  scienoe,  and  the  satfaA 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  high  authority  in  chemistry. — Maine  Journal  of  Education. 

Thoroughly  scientific  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  up  to  the  present  state  of  tfe 
science,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  it  is  ja±  into  )m 
hands. — Illinois  Teacher. 

Compact  in  form  and  matter,  handsomely  printed  and  richly  illustzated.  Teacbesrf 
Chemistry  will  find  it  a  valuable  text-book. — Massaeku*€tU  Tmehor. 

Decidedly  the  best  book  in  existence  for  classes  wishing  to  take  up  the  study  laeatgallf 
—as  is  too  seldom  done  in  this  country. — N,  T,  Teacher  and  Am.  Educational  MontM!$. 

The  author  seems  to  have  arranged  the  most  important  fiiots  and  pcinciplea  of 
chemistry  in  a  plain  but  precise  and  scientific  form.— J^  /.  Schoobnatter. 

GANOT'S    PHYSICS. 

It  is  the  best  elementary  treatise  on  physics,  experimental  and  applied,  thai  has  i 
p  English ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  class  by  itself,  for  it  has  no  rival  in  the  piaa 
It  occupies  between  the  ordinary  school  text-books  and  the  more  advanced  and  exhaafiR 
works  ^n  physical  science. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

It  so  written  that  any  one  possessing  a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematies  iriS  li 
able  to  read  it  with  ease.  It  is  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated,  particolaziy  in  those  pati 
X>ertaining  to  modem  instruments  of  research.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book. 
which  shows  itself  in  the  discussion  of  every  subject,  is  the  fact  that  it  ia  written  iqi  to  ite 
times,  and  it  will  furnish  many  teachers  and  students  with  "  fresh  food,"  which  they  oeril 
not  otherwise  obtain  without  gre&t  expense.  In  Soimd  the  elegant  graphical  mii^"^'  ^ 
studying  vibratory  movements  are  given  with  clear  explanations  and  sartasfiactorr  ihte 
Scott's  beautiful  phonautograph  is  represented  in  a  neat  cut,  and  ^e  ^'^handwi  ^ 
various  sounds  is  exhibited.     The  treatise  on  Heat  is  very  complete,  comprising  the  '^ 

most  modem  investigation,  and  clear  directions  for  the  repetition  of  experimentiL  T  i^ 
and  Church's  methods  of  exhibiting  the  spheroidal  state  of  a  liquid  are  givi  v 

ordinary  subjects  in  Light,  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Polarization  receive  full  L  if 

hands  of  the  author  and  artist.  The  chapters  on  Electricity  are  enriched  vrith  a  tolezi  iS 
discussion  of  Ohm^s  law  and  the  Theory  of  Currents,  with  description  of  Hotta's,  J^m%  fk 
and  PuhmrkorfTs  machines,  together  with  Ladd's  and  Weld^s. — Ohio  Bdvaatian^  '  k 
July,  1870. 

WM.  WOOD  &  CO-t 

27  Great  Jones  Sire^  f* 


School  Material. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SCHOOL  MATE- 
RIAL (No.  3,  '72)  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  with  two 
Hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations,  printed  on  fine,  tinted  paper,  bound  ia 
stout  manilla.     It  represents — 

AI«I«  Modern  .i^j  for  the  Schoolroom— Appustae  fbr  Fhyiical  Bdncation;  t>r  Object- 
TeachiDg,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

BOOKS  of  all  the  better  kinde.  Alphabetically  arranged*  with  prices;  Bookcaeea,  Bool 
Shelves,  Belli^,  Ac,  Ac,  Ao. 

C  HA  IKS  for  Tcachen*,  PnpllB,  and  Libraries — 80  kinds;  Charts  on  Anatomy,  Astronomi 
Botany.    Chemistry,    Drawing,    fithuoloi^y,    Qeoeraphy,    Geology,    Geometry,    Machinery, 
Mineralot^y.  Natural  Uititory,  Philosophy ;    Coart-RacKs,  Chemicals,  Clocks,  Color-Cnbea,  Com* 
passes,  Conett,  Crayons,  Croquet,  Cubes,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

DB.SKK  for  PuplU— 17  kindci ;  Desks  for  Teachers  aud  School-Officere— SO  kinds;  Dissected 
Blocks ;  Drawing  Materials  of  all  kinds. 

EASBliS,  Envelouos,  Sraslble  TableU,  Erasers,  Bnreka  Wall-Slates,  Soreka  Liquid  Slating^ 
Bxercise-Books,  Ac. 

■"ORins  and  Solids,  French  School-Bags,  Folding  Lonch-Bozes,  Ae. 

CI«OBBS— all  kinds;   Globe-Clocks:   Geometrical  Fbrms;  Gymnastic  Apparatas— Damf 
Bells,  IlaudKiugs,  Indian  Clubs,  Wands,  Ac 

jLl  ON  01f-K0I«I«S,.  Horseshoe  Magnets,  Hydrometsn. 
INITIAL  Paper,  Ink,  Inkstands,  Inkventa,  Inkwells. 
I  OUNSON'S  Indestmctible  Charts ;  Johonnot's  Scbool-Doascs. 
■^  INDER  Garten  Apparatus— all  kinds ;  Kendall's  Book-Easels,  Ac 

LKAD  Pencils:  Letter  Clip»  ;  Library  of  Education;   Library  Cases, 
Chairs,  and  Tables ;  Linen  Provers,  Ac 

AGIC  Lanterns,  Maj^ettt,  Ma<rnifyine  Glasses,  Manuscript  Papers,  Matbeinaiical  liirini- 
ments,  Maps,  Medals.  Microscopes,  Ac. 

ATURAIi  History  Charts  and  l^iuu ;  Numeral  Frames. 

OBJE€T-TB ACHING  Aids;   Object-Teaching  Apparatus;   Office  Baskets;  Organa; 
Orreries. 

r^APERy  Pens.  Feuholders,  Pencils,  Pencil-lllos,  PlaneUrlums,  Planispheres,  Prisms. 
QUADRANTS. 

READING -OIiAS.SES»   Keading  -  Standa ;   Record  -  Books ;   Rewards;   Rogers*   School 
Gruu|>t>;  Kulors. 

SCHOOL  na<rs:  Settees;  Shades;  Slates,  Slate-Bnbbers ;  Song-RoUs;  School  Stationery 
of  every  name  and  kind. 

VELLVRIANS)   Thermometers. 

1 1  NION  School  Readers  and  Speakers;  UnlTemity  Setters,  Ac. 

VAUGH.IN'S  School  Records;  Views  for  Microscopes;  Visitow'  Bk.'oord-Books ;  Vocil 
GymnaHtic  Books. 

mA#RrriNG-BOOK»,  and  Writing  Material  of  aU  kinds. 

V  ENOPHON'S  Text-Books. 

'^OVTiO  Ladies'  Home  Deskf  ;  Youths*  Croquet. 

^BNTHIAYER'S  Microscopes  and  Accessories. 

Jf^   all  thlusii  requlalte  for  Sclioola  of  all  ci*A<te*«  except  Rattans  aB4 
Ou  ««capaci(le«"  tor  (he  Puplla. 

IST  Tills  complete  Uiiud-Uook  of  School  Material  is  moiled  for  ten  cents* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Pabllaliem  and  RIauaniC'tiirerii,  14  Bond  St. 
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